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PREFACE. 


ed 


THE principal objects which the Author has had in view 1 


the present work aré :— 


1. To supply the first step to the student of ancient Greek 
and Roman sculpttire. 

2. To set before the artist the principles by which the 
greatest masters in the greatest period of art were guided, 
and the influences to which they were subjected. 

3, To furnish the inexperienced amateur with the know- 
ledge requisite to enable him to understand and appreciate 
the remains of ancient plastic art in the museums of his own 
and foreign countries. | 

4. To ,direct the attention of the student of ancient 
history te one of the most interesting and characteristic 
sides of Greek life, and to show him the intimate relation 
between Greek art and the religious, political, and soctal life 


of the Greek people. 


The prosecution -of these objects necessarily implies a 
popular treatment of the subject. It also precludes the 
* 


. ; : aT 
Author from entering at any length into, controversial dis- 
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cussions, or exhaustive descriptions and analyses of works of 
art, which his scope and limits render at once unnecessary 
and impossible. 

The work is mainly based, as all such works must be, on 
the researches and criticisms of German archeologists. But 
while the Author has gladly availed himself of their aid, as well 
as that of the many distinguished writes on the same subject 
in England, France, and Italy, he has endeavoured, by a 
diligent study of the sources of art-history, and, above all, 
by a familiar and loving acquaintance with the originals of 
all the works of art referred to in the following pages, to free 
himself from the tyranny of great names and to form an 
independent judgment. 

it is hardly necessary to say that the illustrations are 
not offered as works of art, or as representative of the 
beauty of the originals from which they are taken. With 
some exceptions they ain at nothing more than to re- 
mind one class of readers of what they have already seen, 
and to indicate to another what they are to look for on 
entering for the first time a museum of ancient marbles. 

The Author has an apology to offer in reference to the 
orthography of the Greek names which occur in his work. 
He began with a resolution to be strictly consistent—a reso- 
lution which he has not altogether adhered to. After waver. 
ing between a purely Greek and a purely Latin orthography, 
between the Scylla of Thoukudides on the one side and the 


Charvbdis of Sazzus on the other, he has been betrayed into 
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some inconsistencies, for which he can only ask to be for- 
| given. 

Whatever may be thought of the Author’s mode of treating 
his subject, few will deny the importance of the subject itself. 
The interest it awakens is altogether independent of the view 
which we may take of the future of modern sculpture. H, 
as many think, and notably the more eminent sculptors them. 
selves, Sculpture is a lost art, it hqs, at any rate, the interest 
and value of a dead language—a language in which the 
noblest thoughts and tenderest feelings of the most highly 
: gifted people of the world have been written in characters of 
surpassing clearness and beauty. | 

In the hope that his efforts inay do something to promote 
the study of a subject hitherto too much neglected, the Author 


commits his work to the indulgence of the public. 
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Oclober, 1881. 
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CHAPTER I.” 
INTRODUCTION. 


ART IN GENERAL; GREEK ART. 


THE pleasure derived from the execution or contemplation of a work 


of art arises partly from the mere love of imitation natural to all 


“_ . 


men. The savage and the child delight in the most realistic imitations 
of the sights and sounds of external nature; and even in civilised 
communities, and among men of mature age, the untutored mind 
finds greater pleasure in a wax-work figure, or a panorama in which 
the form or the scene is reproduced with an exactitude sufficient to 
deceive the senses, than in the noblest works of Pheidias or Raphael. 

But the mere imitation of nature is not art in any real sense of the 
word, although the artist must make use of jt to express his thoughts. 
Art is a representation—an operation by which the preconceived 
idea of the artist’s mind enters into the world of phenomena, where 
it assumes its own proper visible or audible shape. The number of 
channels by which the artist can convey his meaning to us is, of course, 
a limited one; he must use a language, so to speak, which we can 
understand. There can be nothing arbitrary or irregular in true art ; 
it can only affect us, it can only do its work, so long as it remains in 


alliance with nature, and acts in strict conformity with her laws. But 


the artist is by no means limited to a mereereproduction of what he 
sees around him. Working on the lines which nature has laid down, . 
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he transcends her bounds, and passes into the ideal; he becomes as it 
were a creator; and his work is a new creature, not exactly corre- 
sponding to anything in external nature, yet not unnatural but super- 
natural, and in strict conformity with the laws of his higher being. 
This higher ideal may, of course, be attained in various ways, by the 
poet, musician, painter, and sculptgr. By words, by tones in their 
mathematical division and arrangement, by form and colour, and by 
form alone, the conceptions of genius may be made manifest to the 
world. No one will say that a play of Shakspeare, a symphony of 
Beethoven, a picture of Raphael, or such a statue as rises before the 
mind’s eye as we contemplate a, shattered torso frem the Parthenon, 
is an exact copy of what we see and hear around us, in the lives of 
meu, in the music of the woods, in the landscape or the human form. 
We know that it is xowhere but in the work of art before us, and yet 
we do not regard it as unnatural. It is in harmony with our nature, 
it appeals to feelings unexercised in the ordinary affairs of life, i 
awakens in us a new and exalted sense of pleasure, it oftentimes 
reveals to us the higher nature within us of which we have hitherto 
been hardly conscious, and carries us, as it were, out of and beyond 
ourselves into the regions of the infinite. 

This intimate connexion between the external and the spiritual 
_ world lies outside the range of our comprehension. The spiritual 
significance of a succession of musical tones which fill our hearts with 
rapture and devotion, and our eyes with tears: the exquisite pleasure 
we derive from the contemplation of a harmonious arrangement of 
colours, from the curves.of a vase, or the outlines ofsa statue, can 
never be explained, any more than the effect produced on us by the 
lineaments and expression of certain living human faces. Nature 
herself has established this sympathy between external forms and our 
thoughts and feelings which js the everlasting basis of all true art. 
The artist knows not, and does ‘not need to know, the natural laws 
and principles on which he acts. He addresses us in the language - 
which his genius dictates ; he uses exactly the right tone or form to 
convey to us the message of his spirit to ours, and we understand his 


Janguage, ‘never having learned.’ We understand him because the 
eroeative fariulty whieh in fto Ihiehkeant ee mien fib bocce 2 LI at 
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7 is in a lower degree. the common possession of-us all ; ‘and. because i in 


the poem, the picture, the statue, we recognise the full and” appro: 


_ priate interpretation of our own deepest thoughts and feelings which. 
. have vainly struggled to express themselves.! 


The same message, as we have already said, may be conveyed in . 


different language by different arts, as, for instance, by the dithyramb 
_ of the poet and the bacchanalian group of the sculptor. But each 
. art must strictly confine itself to its own proper limits, and work in 
' aecordance with its own unchanging laws. | 

There is, then, no essential distinction, much less, as many 
_ Suppose, antagonism, between nature and true art. ‘The beauty of 
' the soul,’ says Schelling, ‘blended with graceful forms (if sinnlicher 
Anmuth) is the highest deification of nature. And this is art. ‘In 


nature, says the same writer, ‘life seems indeed to penetrate more. 


deeply, and to unite more closely with matter. But the constant 
change of matter shows that there is no intimate fusion, and so does 
death. Art, therefore, only represents the non-existent as non- 
existent.’ In one sense we might almost say that the work of art is 
a truer representation of the spirit than the living body. How many 
beautiful living forms have ripened, faded, and decayed since the 
golden age of Grecian art! But the marble forms of Demeter, 
Niobe, and Aphrodite still remain to move and delight the hearts 
of all beholders.? , 

The plastic art, to which we shall confine our attention, is that by 
which the conceptions of genius are incorporated with organic forms, 


the most perfect organism, the form of man. This branch of art too 


must necessarily be imitative, and rest on a careful and comprehensive 


study of the structure and forms of living men. Yet here, again, we 
must repeat that a statue is only a work of art, in the higher sense, 
when it is the embodiment and representation of an -art-idea, The 
sculptor studies the forms and motions of a thousand living men, 
but hecopies no oneof them. . He is able to conceive and to create.a 


e’ K. O. Miller, Archaeol. der Kunst. p.4. gainer, when he changed his marble mistress 
_ * Was Pygmalion, after all, so great a  -for-ene of perishable flesh and blood? 
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form which is far above his actual experience, and which he uses as 
the fitting expression of his sublimest thoughts. The natural world 
produces nothing in absolute perfection—not a leaf, not a flower, not 
one of the infinite variety of living animals, not a man, noteven a woman. 
‘The perfectly developed organic form,’ says OQ. Miiller,' ‘is no more 
to be met with in our experience than a pure mathematical proportion 
(e2u reines mathematisches Verhdltniss), but we may feel our way to 
it by the help of experience, and grasp it in a moment of inspiration. 

On this effort after such a conception of the perfect organism rests the 
genuine ideality of Grecian art.’ 


(GREEK ART. 


The clearer our conception of the true nature of Art, and especially 
of plastic art, the better able shall we be to understand that extra- 
ordinary development of it in ancient Greece, which is one of the 
most remarkable phenomena in the history of the human race. 

How are we to account for the fact that in Greece, and in Greece 
alone, the plastic art was carried to the very highest perfection of which 
it is capable? How is it that no succeeding age has ever pretended, 
or even so much as hoped, to rival the works of Grecian artists, even of 
the second grade, which are almost all that have escaped the ravages 
of time ? | 

The answer is a long one and cannot be fully given here, because 
it can only be deduced from a consideration of the whole internal and 
external history of the Greek people. Greek art fs no isolated pheno- 
menon in the Greek world, but is inseparably connected with the peculiar 
national characteristics of the Greek people, with their physical confor- 
mation, their political and domestic institutions, their foreign relations, 
their commerce, and, above all, their religion. The art-faculty within us, 
as we have said, is the tendency to give to our ideas a bodily form, and 
the Greeks possessed this faculty in a degree inconceivable to us. The 





l Arch. d. K. their nests and the bees their comb. They 
2 The Greeks built and moulded asifby stood nearer to Nature than we do, and they 
an Tastinet ofa higher nature, as the birds formed, like Nature, with beauty and truth. 
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| spiritual always assumed to their vision a sensible corporeal form, and, 

on the other hand, every corporeal form had to them a spiritual import. 
Not only the mysterious forces and powers of external nature, but: 
every thought of their minds, every feeling of their hearts, was invested 
with a suitable form, and into every form of what seems to us inani- 
mate and soulless nature they breathed the breath of life and intelli- 
gence. -Sculpture, as we have said, deals almost exclusively with the 
form of man, and the chief aim and object of the enlightened Greek, 
his highest ambition and his greatest joy, was to be a waz in the 
fullest Sense of the word—man in the most complete development of 
his bodily strength and beauty, in the active exercise of the keenest 
senses, in the greatest because tempered enjoyment of sensual plea-. 
sure, in the free and joyous play of an intellect strong by nature, 
eraced and guided by the most exquisite taste, and enlightened by the 
sublimest philosophy. 

An all-important element i in the artistic nature of the Greek was 
his innate and unbounded love of beauty. To him the beautiful and 
the good were one and inseparable, and beauty and goodness inter- 
changeable terms. To have beautiful children was the burden of 
every parent’s prayer ; and the names of those who were distinguished 
by their beauty were engraved on pillars and painted om vases, and 
made the theme of song and panegyric. ‘Every pillar in Argos, 
Corinth, Megara, as far as Oropus,’ says a poet, ‘bears the name of 
the beautiful Philocles’! The city of Egesta built a monument to 
Philippus, the Crotonian, on account of his beauty, and sacrificed to 
him as ahero” ‘Iswear by the gods, says €ritobulus,’ ‘that I would 
prefer beauty to a kingdom.’* Competitions for the prize of beauty 
(xad\Meoreta) were instituted in Elis in the time of the Heracleide by 
Cypselus, king of Arcadia. The natural inmate of the handsome and 
well-developed body was the active intellect and the beautiful soul. 
To Plato and Xenophon a snub-nosed philosopher like Socrates seemed 
to be a ‘deplorable mistake of nature, a ludicrous anomaly ; yet they 








1 O, Jahn, op. Aufsdize, p. 320. Conf. 2 Xenoph. Syma. cap. iv. apud Wine- 
Aristoph, Acharn, : kelman, vc%, iv. | | 
* dere xai * Plato, De Legidus, ii. 1, 631, apuc 
éy rots rotyas eypad "A@HNAIOI KAAOI, Winckelman,. 
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proved that they loved beauty not for itself alone, as their successors 
did, but as the reflex of virtue, by loving wisdom and uirtue in the 


upiiest man of Athens ; they saw in Arm something that was 


etter than beauty or than youth. 


After what has been said, it seents almost superfluous to enlarge on 
the value of the Gymnasium as a school of plastic art. We need only 
imagine what it would be to a sculptor of genius in the present day 
to be a frequent witness of the contests of the Pentathlon—in leaping, 
running, throwing the discus, hurling the spear and wrestling—carried 
on by hundreds of unclothed athletes in the flower of youthful beauty 
or the prime and pride of manly strength ! | 

Nor was it only by what we may call in comparison the ruder and 
coarser exercises of the Gymnasium that Greek education sought to 
make the body the mirror of the soul. These were complemented by 
the dpynois (mimetic dancing),' which corresponds but little with the 
wretched shuffling of the feet alone which we call dancing, but denotes 
the art of expressing, by the gestures and motions of every part of.the 
body, the thoughts and feelings of the heart? So little was this dancing 
confined, as with us, to the legs and feet that Ovid speaks of the 
arms as the chief agents in the dance, ‘ Si mold/a brachta, salta ;? and 
Apuleius talks of ‘dancing with the eyes alone’4 An important 
branch of this art was the yetpoveuia, or the significant movement 
of the hands and fingers, which played so great a part in the expres-. 
sive and graceful orchestral and choral dances of the Greeks, and ‘of 
which those who are old enough to have seen a Taglioni or an 
Ellsler in the ballet may form a faint idea. This lost art is founded. 
in nature itself. Among ourselves, the tongue, the most perfect 
index of the thoughts, has usurped a complete monopoly as the 
medium of expression ; but every natural movement and gesture of 
our bodies is expressive of some feeling—a fact which especially comes 
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' Plutarch, Sywefos. ix. 15,2. Xenoph. despised by the wise. ‘Socrates,’ says 


Sympos. vil. 5; 1x. 3-6, Xenophon, ‘when blamed for dancing, 
2 Schdn geschlungen seelenvolle Tanze. replied by saying, ‘‘ wayrds elva: pékous Thy 
Schiller’s GdtterfeAre. Spynow yuurderor,’?? 


e 


Greek dancing, being a more dignified and * Ovid, Ars Am. i. 595. 
graceful proceeding than ours, was not 1 Anul, Alert. x, any. 
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home to us in our intercourse with the dumb. It was one of the objects 
of Greek education to regulate this involuntary representation. of -our 
spiritual life, and reduce it to a science, because the Greeks believed, 
and believed rightly, that the motions of the body may be made to 
react on the mind and heart, and that habits of external dignity of 
carriage, and a noble grace, may help to form the soul to temperance 
and virtue. | | 
| When we speak of the form and movements of the human body as 
the outward and visible signs of the life and spirit of man, we refer, of 
course, chiefly to the body in its natural or nude state. Whatever 
covers it must to a certain extent hide its expression from us, and it 
was not possible that the Greeks, who sought beauty and expression 
above all things, could long submit to clothe their statues. It was 
therefore fortunate that their love of gymnastic exercises led them 
at an early period to lay aside the dress which impeded their activity, 
and that they soon learned to regard the natural limbs as the noblest 
costume of the free spirit! In this respect the Hellenes differed 
widely from the Oriental nations, who considered it shameful ‘even 
for a man’ to be seen nude? The Ionian Greeks followed the Asiatic 
custom,® and long retained their ample flowing robes, which they intro- 
duced into Athens itself. Complete nudity appears to have come 
first from Crete and Lacedezmon. Inthe 15th Ol. Daippos of Megara 
lost his.apron inthe stadion by accident, to which he was thought to 
owe his victory. Acanthus of Lacedzmon was the first to enter the 
lists nude, and nudity then became the rule for runners, and, shortly 
before the time of Thucydides, for all athlefes.* The artist of course 
represented what he saw in actual life, and the practice of representing 
“the Aeroised (deified) victors nude was soon transferred to representations 
of the gods themselves, who in the earliest Greek art were richly and 
heavily robed. 


1 Lessing says: ‘Das Uebliche war bei 
den Alten eine sehr geringschatzige Sache. 
Siefiihlten, dass die héchste Bestimmung der 
Kunst sie auf die véllige Entbehrung des- 
selben fihrte. 
Bestimmung. Noth erfand die Kleider, und 
was hat die Kunst mit der Noth zu thun? 
Ich gebe es zu, dass es auch eine Schonheit 


Schonheit ist diese hochste - 


die Schonheit der menschlichen Form? Und 
wird der, der das Grdssere erreichen kann, 
sich mit dem Kieimeren begniigen r’ 

? Herod, i. 10. ) 

4 Homer (/7, xiii. 685) calls the Ionians 
éAxexirwves, tunic-fraivine. Conf. Thucyd. 
i. 6. | - 

* kK. O. Miiller, 4rcé. a. AY sec. 336 
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But though the nude form of man is the proper subject of plastic 
representation, it is evident that the artist cannot on all occasions 
confine himself to it. Fortunately for art, the plastic instinct and the 
supreme good taste of the Greeks, founded on an innate sense of 
natural beauty, preserved them from the hideous absurdities of cos- 
tume into which the whole moderp world has fallen, and which are 
alone sufficient to check the progress of the sculptor’s art. The Greek 
dress in the age of Pericles, while it perfectly answered the primary 
purpose of protection, and satisfed the conventional ideas of decency 
and propriety, was of the simplest kind, and derived its character, its 
peculiar shape and fold, from the person which it enveloped. There 
was then no dressmaking or tailoring, in our sense of the words, and 
noble men and women did not buy from their inferiors their notions 
of what was graceful or becoming. The two principal garments, 
in their different modifications, were the yerwy (tunic) and the 
iwatiov (mantle). The former was a kind of shirt, with or without 
sleeves, and either’of woollen stuff and short, as among the Dorians, 
or long and of linen, as among the Ionian Greeks, A change, however, 
appears to have taken place in Athens in the time of Pericles, when 
the long Ionian chiton was superseded by the Dorian, as better suited 
for active life. The himation was a large square or oblong cloth, in 
form like a Scotch plaid, which was worn in different ways according 
to the fancy or the momentary needs of the wearer. In general it 
was thrown over the left shoulder and brought round the back, and 
under the right arm back to the left shoulder again, where it was some- 
times fastened. According to the old Greek custom, men of strong 
and healthy constitutions wore the himation alone.without the chiton,. 
and it is therefore rare in fully developed Greek art to find gods 
or heroes wearing the under garment. They wrapped themselves 
in the himation, and even this was laid aside -in preparation for 
any active exertion; and therefore it is that deities, whether stand- 
ing or moving, are so often represented nude, while in seated statues 
the himation is generally wrapped round the lower limbs, leaving the 
‘upper part of the body bare. 

The dress of the women differed but little from that of the men. 
~The Doric chiton, which was woollen, was short and without sleeves, 
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and open on one side ; it was fastened on the left shoulder, or some- 
times on both shoulders, by a brooch.. The Ionic chiton reached. to 
the feet and had large wide sleeves. Sometimes, if we may Judge 


- from statues of females, the chiton appears to have reached only from. 


the waist downwards, in which case a short mantle was. worn over the 
bosom and shoulders, and was fastened on each shoulder by a brooch. 
The long chiton (aed%7pns, down to the feet) was confined by a girdle, 
and was often so long that it had to be drawn up to allow free move- 
ment to the feet. The superfluous length was then allowed to hang 
over the girdle in a deep fold called the aiploidion, which forms a very 
beautiful feature in Greek female costume. Herodotus (v. 88) says 
that this dress was not of Jonian but of Carian origin. The Ionian 
Greeks seem to have adopted the more Oriental costume of their 
Carian wives, and to have introduced it into Athens. a 
The xrapvs (cloak), also called ‘Thessalian wings,’ from the two side 
pieces sometimes set on to it, was the national dress of the Illyrians 
and other northern tribes, but was adopted as a riding dress in Athens. 
It was a sort of cape, fastened by a brooch on the left shoulder, and 
hanging down in two points over the thighs. It was frequently orna- 
mented with purple and gold, and was much affected by the ‘horse- 
loving’ young gallants of Athens. : 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION ON-.GREEK ART. 


The art of Greece, like that of other nations, was fostered by the 
religious sentiment, and from its infancy to its decline we find it in the 
service of religion. Nothing is more striking in the wondrous pageant 
of Greek history than the predominance of religious ideas in the 
minds of the Greeks throughout the golden period of their national 
life. They never lost that abiding faith in the direct personal inter- 
vention of the Gods in the affairs of men, without which human life 


‘is a stagnant pool of corruption. -Even an historian like Herodotus 


sees in all the great events and deeds which he records the operations 
of the Deity; and to set these fully before our eyes is the main object 
of his work. It was the Gods who turned the scale of victory against 
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the’ Persians, and Apollo himself defended his temple against the’ 
attack of the victorious Gauls, ‘The universe within was divided 
by no wail of adamant from the universe without, and the form of 
- the spirit mingled and dwelt in trustful sisterhood with the form of 
the sense’! ‘Religion,’ says Ottfried Miiller, ‘opens to man a 
spiritual world, which, though it doesnot come within his experience 
in the external world, requires external representation.” The whole 
_ Character of the Greek theogony is essentially anthropomorphic, and 
it is to the fusion of the Divine and human in this mythology, and to the 
glorious forms which the poets fashioned from the precious amalgam, 
that weeowe the noblest conceptions and the highest achievements 
of plastic art. The purer faith which succeeded polytheism is far less 
favourable to the growth of art. The one true God of the Jew, 
‘whose going forth is from the end of the heaven, and His circuit 
unto the ends of it’—the God ‘ who is a spirit,’ ‘who dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,’ cannot be, or ought not to be, the 
subject of artistic representation ; and the Jews had, properly speak- 
ing, no national art,.and that which they borrowed from heathen 
nations was entirely decorative. The pure spirituality, the ascetic 
morality of the Christian Faith, whose object is infinite, immoffAl, 
invisible—which is apt to regard the body not only as distinct from 
but as the foe, the snare, and the prison of the soul—would also 
seem at first sight altogether antagonistic to an art whose highest 
aim is the representation of ideal beauty in human form. That 
there is, notwithstanding, a Christian art of very high excellence, 
especially pictorial, is again owing to the fusion of thes Divine and 
human nature, in the fullest and highest sense of the words, in the 
person of the Saviour, and, in a different and lower degree, in that 
of the Virgin Mary and the Saints. Yet even here we must confess 
that the Christian artist has to do violence to his religion, and toa 
certain extent to degrade and heathenise it before he can adapt it 
to artistic requirements. The ideal of the Saviour is not that of 
heroic strength and beauty, but of ‘the Man of Sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief, ‘bruised for our transgressions,’ ‘who when 
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we behold Him has no beauty that we should desire Him. Yet 
what artist, worthy of the name, could bring himself to ascribe to 
Him, on canvas or in stone, other than the perfection of glorified 
manhood? We know, in fact, that much of the genius of Grecian 
sculptors still glows on the canvas of medieval painters. It was 
indeed chiefly the form and attitude of the -body which Christian art 
condescended to borrow. Take, for example, the Sixtine Madonna. 
The outline is borrowed from the Grecian goddesses ; in the face we see 
the light of the Christian’s heaven, and a grace, a purity and divinity 
beyond all heathen ken. Yet the aspirations of Christianity after an 
inward spirituality, freed from corporeal and sensual bonds, are essen- 
tially unplastic. Its vast and abstract ideas, its sublime, ineffable 
mysteries, may indeed be indicated to the believer by symbols, but 
can never be, properly speaking, represented ‘in gold or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device’ The very object, in fact, of the Christian 
religion is to do away with that interdependence and correlation of | 
soul and body which lies at the very root of plastic art. : 

The Greek viewed the matter in a totally different light. To him | 
the body seemed not the prison, but the glorious temple of the soul. 
He saw no great culf fixed between earth and heaven, but a connect- 
ing bridge across which gods and demi-gods, men and heroes, crossed 
and recrossed from shore to shore. His very theogony. taught him 
that gods and men were one in their origin, though so different in 
power and destiny, and drew their breath from the same mother of all.’ | 


“Ep dvdpav, ev Oedv yevos> ex puds de mveoper 
Marpds dudorepoe: Steipyes 8€ waoa xexpypeva 
x 1 = 4 ‘ 
Aivauts, ds Th pev ovdev, 6 € xdrncos aaares aiev Sos 
f * a a fr 

Méve: otpavds. aAAd rt rpoodépopev Eumay fj peyar 

f x * + f . ' : 
Neéov Fro: buoy abavarots 
Kairep éhapepiay odk eiddres o0d€ pera vuxtas Gpepe woTpos 
Olav tev typatre Spaper wort oTaduay.— Pindar, ew. vi. 1-7. 


1 Alcinous, struck by the appearance of The gods were only the ‘ older line,’ the 


Ulysses, suggests that he may be one of the 
gods to whom the Phzeacians, like the Cyclo- 
peans, stood nearer than other races of men ; 
El 8 dpa tis cal otros tw FieBAnras obirys, 
Obri caraxpiarovery eret opiate eyyveer eter, 
"Qawep Kixdwirés te eat aypia Pvda yeyavrwy, 
Odys. Vil. 204. 
Yea, if one find them in a lonely place, 
No mask they wear, for we gre near them still, 
Like the Cyclopean race and giants rude of skill. 
{Worsley’s transl.) 


“agis, nor to t 


giants the ‘junior line’ of the same race. 
Polyphemus even speaks with contempt of 
jove: 


Ov yap KuxAwmes Acs atyioyoy dAeyourcr 

Obde Gowy poxdpwr’ éweeh woAr deprepai ciuer. 
Odlys. 1x. 27576. 

* For the Cyclopes pay no heed to Zeus, lord of the 


e blessed gods, for verily we are beLter 
than they ° (Butcher and Lang's translation.) 
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‘Men and gods are of one race, for we both derive our breath from 
one mother ; the difference in might alone distinguishes them. Theone 
is nothing ; to the other there remains the brazen sky as an eternal 
dwelling-place. But in some respects we resemble the immortals, in 


powerful mind or body, although we know not to what 


goal by day 


or night the Fates have destined us to run, 

The Greek found neither pleasure nor profit in abstraction ; his gods 
must be visible to the eye in definite form and character, and move 
and act before him according to their kind. They were, in fact, him- 
self ‘writ large’—the giant reflection of his own form, such as the 


traveller sees from some Alpine height projected across the 


mists. 


They only differed from himself where he feels himself imperfect. 


. _ He had no Gther fault to find with this life than that it 


was subject to 


want, disease, and above all to death—to the descent into the dreary 
realms of Hades, to which any abode in any human form on earth 


was preferable! When Ulysses, during his visit to th 


e lower world, 


compliments Achilles on the high estate he held among the shades, 
Achilles tells him not to ‘talk thus lightly of death, and adds— 


I would e’en be a villein, and drudge on the lands of a master, 
Under a portionless wight, whose garner was scantily furnished, 
Sooner than reign supreme in the realm of the dead that have perished. 


The Greek therefore gave to his gods all that he wished for him- 


self. He was a wretched mortal (Oetdos Bp 


(axtas ovap); they were happy, 
he af 
QLEv E0VTES), 


oros),a shadowy vision 


unwearied, ever living (“uaxapes, ateipels, 
Could he but eliminate decay and death from’ his own 


life, he would ask for nothing but what this world affords; and his 


gods were free 


from the evils which disturbed his own happiness, 


: | 


" We are reminded here of the terrible 
Belshazzar-like warning of Theoclymenus to 
the suitors in the Odyssey, xx. 350: * Ah! 
wretched men, what woe is this ye suffer? 
Shrouded in night are your heads, and faces, 


and knees, and kindled is the voice of wail- | 


ing, and all cheeks are wet with tears, and 
the walls and the fair spaces between the 
pillars are sprinkled with blood. And the 
porch is full of phantoms, and full is the 
. court, the shadows of men hasting hellwards 
beneath the gloom, and the sun has perished 


out of heaven, and an evil mist has over. 
spread the world’ (Butcher and Lang’s tr,). 


* Odys. xi, 488. Conf. Shakspeare, act iii, 
sc. 7; 


The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That ache, age, Penury, and imprisonment 
Hl jay on nature, is a dise 

To what we fear of death. 


and Virg. 2x. vi. 435; 


Quam vellent zthere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores | 
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and were thus the ideals of what he felt himself to be .capable of 

becoming. They had no infinite or abstract qualities ; they were-not 
eternal, retrospectively at least ; they were born like himself ; there was. 
a time when Zeus did not yet occupy the throne of heaven. . They 
were not infinite or omnipresent ; they dwelt in the golden palaces of” 
Olympus, and moved from place to place. They were not omniscient 
or omnipotent ; Athene was mistaken, and receives information from 
Orestes ; and even Zeus waS subject to the decrees of Fate, and wails 
over the approaching death of his best beloved Sarpedon :— | 

"OQ pou éydy, dre pot Sapryddva, Pidraroy avdpov, 

woip trd TlarpdxAoto Mevorruidac Sapnvat. 


Woe, woe ! that fate decrees my best beloved. 
Sarpedon by Patroklos’ hand to fall. 


The gods of Greece are no uniform abstractions ; each has his own 
' peculiar type and character, tastes and idiosyncrasies, his own sharply 
defined functions, and his own external history. Their desires and 
_ pleasures are similar to those of men: they eat their ambrosial food, and 
quaff their sweet nectar to the sound of Apollo's lyre, and the Olympian 
halls ring with inextinguishable laughter. They love and hate, desire 
and fear; they are persuaded by gifts,' are subject to anger and 
jealousy, and even pain and sorrow—and why? Because the Greek 
did not desire for himself a uniformly calm and passionless existence ; 
because he delights in the contrast of light and shade, in the alter- 
nation of joy and grief, ‘in the torrent of life, the rol! of events, the 
storm. of action, in all the tragic emotions of the soul? The Faust 
of Gdthe speaks like a true Greek when he says :— _ 
Ich fiihle Muth mich in die Welt zu wagen, 


Der Erde Weh, der Erde Glick zu tragen, 
Mit Stiirmen mich herumzuschlagen. 





1 Adpa Seods welder, Sp aiSoiovs BasiAjas as ours is, by the conflict between the flesh 
(Plato, Hep. iii. 394). Acc, to Suidas, i. and the spirit, time and eternity ’ (Schiller). 


_ 62%, this line was supposed to be from . oo. | 
Pore Conk, Ovid, Ars Amat. iii, 653 3 Zwei Seclen wohnen, ach 110 eS Foaat) 
Placatur donis Jupiter ipse datis. a ; " 

2 <Greek art is natural, unconyentional, Man must begin, know this where Nature ends: 
eternal, because the Greeks lived and " (Mat, Arnold, Zerdy Sonnets.) 


thought and felt naturally; because their ' 
* nature was free in the fullest sense of the This sounds strange in this material evo- 


word ; because their natyre was not divided, _lutionary age! 
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And as, on the one hand, the gods of Greece are but sublimated 
men, so the heroes of myth and plastic art partake of the divine. 
The strongest link between earth and heaven resulted from the com- 
merce of the Gods with the royal heroines of the mythical period 
whom the former not unfrequently preferred to their own Olympian 
_ peeresses, The offspring of their union were 
Kinsfolk of gods, not far from Zeus himself, 

Whose is the altar to ancestral Zeus 


Upon the hill of Ida, in the sky: 
And still within their veins flows blood divine.) 


These demigods had a sort of claim to the inheritance and dignity 
of their celestial sires, and were expected to prove their origin, 
and win the prize of immortality by the dignity of their character 
and the lustre of their achievements. This commingling of earth 
and heaven, which naturally offends the philosopher, made Homer 
the intellectual founder of the plastic arts. He brought down 
heaven within the reach of men, pointed to its bright eternal citadels 
as the goal of their aspirations, and thus raised the standard of 
humanity ; for 


Da die Gétter menschlicher noch waren 
Waren Menschen gittlicher.? 


" Plato, ep. ili. 391 (Davies and = from the Mécée of Auschylus. 


Vaughan’s translation). Supposed to be 2 Schiller’s Gotter Griechenlands. 
Le opus ar . 4, as [ o 
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FIRST PERIOD. 


(FROM THE COMMENCEMENL OF ART IN 
GREECE TO OL. 70, BC. 500. 


CHAPTER II. 
MVTHICAL ART. 


Tur annals of art-history, like all other annals, begin with religious 
- myths—the streams of human life all flow from heaven. ‘Fable,’ says 
Prof. Brunn,! ‘is ever skilful in filling up the blanks of history. The 
frst deities fall from the skies, the -gods work here on earth, and 
finally enter into relation with men and impart to them the arts 
of life.’ : 

The ancient Germans, as we léarn from Tacitus,’ considered it 
derogatory to the majesty of the celestialg to confine them within 
walls, or to fashion them after the likeness of the human face. ‘They 
consecrated groves.and woods, and called by the names of gods that 
mysterious something which is seen by reverence alone. And in like 
manner their fellow Aryans, ‘the Pelasgi,’ says Herodotus,? ‘ at first 
sacrificed to the gods by general invocations, as I was confidently 
assured at Dodona, without giving them any names, because they had 
‘not heard of any. And they called. them Gods, i.e. fotwers—because 

een 


1 Ayesast bet Lfomer. : De Moribus Gernt. 1x. 8 ii. 52. 
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they had made all things in due order and ruled in every region.’ 
Even as late as the time of Pausanias there was a grove in Mount 
Lyczeus in Arcadia consecrated to Zeus. Lyceus, into which men | 
were forbidden to enter. ‘Whoever enters dies within the year.! On 
the summit of this very mountain a conical mound of earth is stil] to 
be seen, and similar ones have been found in the Altis of Olympia, 
and on the top of Mount. AEnus in Cephalonia. This guast-mono- 
theistic worship of the Arcadian Zeus must therefore have existed 
side by side with fully developed polytheism during the whole period 
of Greek history. | 
According to Herodotus the Pelasgi learnéd the names of the 
gods from the Egyptians. They seem, however, to have received 
some of their idols with their names from the Phoenicians. Among 
the first and most popular of these strange deities was the image of 
Astarte Aphrodite, who was said to have risen from the sea. But 
though many of the Gods of Greece may have been foreign importa- 
tions, others were the natural development of symbols. It is not 
necessary, of course, that the symbol should in any proper sense repre- 
sent the object of worship. The form of the symbol is a matter 
of indifference; nay, we may say that mystical religion has always 
preferred the most shapeless and grotesque objects. Pausanias? 
speaks of thirty pillars erected at Pherae, each of which has the 
name of a God and received divine honours from the inhabitants. 
In the temple of the Graces at Cyzicus was a three-cornered pillar 
which Athene herself presented as the first work of art,4 and coins of 
Ambracia, Apollonia and Oricus in Illyria bear on them a pointed 
pillar (AzoAXwy xewvoedijs) which represents Apollo "Ayutsts 
Spears were looked on as symbols of the Gods, and even the spear 
of Agamemnon was an object of worship in Chzroneia.é The first 
Here (Juno) at Argos was a pillar («/wy), the Athene at Lindos a smooth 





' Pausan. vill. 48. Conf. Curtius, A722. 4 vil, 22, 3. 
of Greece (Ward’s translation), * Jacobs, Anthel, Pal. Pp. 297 ”. 342. O, 
? For the prototype of Aphrodite zzde Miller, Handb. d. Archdol. sec: 66, 
Layard, Afon. of Mineveh, pl. xiv. 5, 6 * O. Miller, Archdol. d. KX. sec. 66 and 


Conf. Birch, dae. Pottery, ‘Mylitta of the Denkm. d. alten Kunst, Taf. I, No. 2, 
Greeks” | ® Paus. ix. 40, 6, | 
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but shapeless beam (Asiov os). ‘The image of Artemis. (Diana) 
in Icarus was a log of unwrought.wood ; * * * and that of Here at 
Samos, as says 4Ethlius, was once a board (eavis).’' Dionysus (Bacchus) 
meptxiovios was represented at Thebes by a pillar overgrown with 
ivy, and the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) at Sparta by two posts 
(8éxava) united at the top and bottom by cross beams. The people of 
Orchomenus venerated certain stones which, they said, fell down 
from heaven and were taken up by Eteocles.’ - 
How long the so-called anetconic (without definite form) period 
lasted it is impossible to say with any degree of certainty. It seems 
probable that when the vague notions of the powers of nature were, so 
to speak, crystallised by fable and poetry, the first rude attempts were . 
made to represent them in wood, the most plentiful as well as the most — 
tractable material. The term £0ava was originally confined to wooden 
images, the makers of which, so long as they were mere shapeless 
symbols, were unknown, and which, like ‘the great Diana of the 
Ephesians,’ were supposed to have fallen from heaven. The first ad- 
- yance from the shapeless log as symbol was probably marked by the 
 Herma,in which an attempt is made to bring the image into more con- 
_ spicuous relation to the deity represented by adding the head, and short 
_ projections by way of arms to support the numerous attributes ascribed 
* to him by the popular faith. These Herme, which were square pillars: 
surmounted by a bust (retpayavos épyaoia*), were most. common in 
Arcadia, the chief seat of the worship of Hermes (Mercury). | 
We must not suppose, however, that the artistic merit of these. ob- 
jects of actual-worship kept pace with the increasing skill and taste of 
- successive generations. The rude idol was hallowed in men’s eyes by 
its mysterious origin, its hoary antiquity, and the reverence of preceding - 
generations. The pious artist would deem it a sacrilegious thing to 
alter the. form which he had worshipped from his infancy, and from 
which he had received unnumbered favours. Who should dare to give 
tothe Divinity another shape than that in which he had chosen to reveal 
himself to his worshippers? When the founder (oixeaThs) of a colony 
sought to place his expedition under the protection of the God of the 





‘ _* Clemens Alexandr. frotrept. iv. DP. 4 (ed, Potter). 
2 Paus, ix. 28. 1. * Thucydides, vi. 27. 
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metropolis, he did not ask the artist to exercise his originality, to 
task his highest skil in the production of a consummate work of art. 
What he wanted was an exact reproduction (ad@idpupza) of the most 
time-hallowed image of his country’s tutelary divinity, and any devia-~ 
tion from it, howeyer much it might be an improvement from an 
artistic point of view, would only tend to rob it of its godhead. The 
wooden image of Latona at Delos,! we are told, was so grotesque as to 
make the gloomy Parmeniscus laugh; but it might not on that account 
be less sacred even in Azs.eyes. Pausanias,’ in speaking of some 
Deedalian images of a similar character, says, that though they were 
indeed ‘rather absurd in appearance’ (@romwrepa tH Gyrtv), ‘a certain 
divinity’ (rt «ai Ev@eov) shone forth in them. 

As all art, even in its highest development, must rest on the basis 
of handicraft, it is natural that the earliest names which we meet 
with in the mythical period should be those of simple. artificers. 
Frequent mention is made of an art-guild under the name of 
Dactyls (Adetvdo1), ‘fingers,’ who worked for Cybele on Mount Ida 
in Crete,,and of whom Ke/mis (melter), Damnameneus (tongs), and 
Acmon (anvil) are especially mentioned.* We read also of the 
Telchines in Sicyon, Crete and Rhodes, as workers in metal, who 
made the sickle of Cronos* (Saturn), the trident of Poseidon (Neptune), 
and the first images of the Gods.’ Like the ‘adepts’ of the Middle 
Ages, all these early artificers were regarded as malicious demons, 
dealing largely in sorcery, and they are darkly alluded to as such 
by Pindar. 


° PD VEDALUS. 


The first individual figure which the dawn of art-history enables us 
to see with any distinctness is that of Dzdalus, and even he is regarded 
by many as a purely mythical personage representing the collective 
art of wood-carving. The. name itself signifies ‘a cunning craftsman’ 
in general, and is not confined to the art of the sculptor. Pausanias, 


1 Athenzeus, xiv. 614. ® Of vii. 56. Callim, A/ymen, in Del. 31. 
241.4. Miiller, 4rch. d. AL 68, sec, Welcker, 4tsch. Trifogie, p. 182. Miiller, 
3 Strabo, x. p. 473. Arch. d. K, sec, 70, Hoeck, Arvefa, i, 345, 


4 Tbid, xiv. p. 653. * Diod. Sic. v. 55. 356. 
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_ who is generally cited as a witness against the per sonal existence: of 
Deedalus, appears to waver in his opinion.’ Jr, 
Deedalus is variously stated to be the son of Eupalamus, 0 or of . 
Metion—both of them sons of Erechtheus—and of Merope, daughter 
of Erechtheus and cousin of Theseus;? and by some writers he is 
called a Cretan? We are told that he became jealous of his nephew 
and pupil (?) Talos (or Perdix),! whom he murdered, and was obliged 
in consequence to flee to Crete, where he worked for King Minos, 
Pasiphae *® and Ariadne. 
| The name of Deedalus, however, is most frequently and intimately 
connected with Athens, where a guild of wood-carvers, claiming de- 
scent from him, maintained itself under the name of Daedalids for many 
centuries. But, wherever wood-carving was practised, Daedalus was 
supposed to have resided, and works attributed to him existed at ~ 
Thebes, Lebadzea, Corinth, Argos, Pisa, Messene, and Gela in Sicily. 
Diodorus Siculus? carries him to Egypt, where he is said to have built 
the temple of Ptha at Memphis, and to have been rewarded by per- 
mission to set up a statue of himself in the building. wo 
The invention of the saw, the axe, the plummet-line, the gimlet, 
and a kind of ‘ fish-glue’ (isinglass) are ascribed to him. But his chief 
importance in the history of sculpture is owing to the belief that he 
was the first to loose the arms of his figures from their sides, and to 
unbind their feet and allow them to step out. He too opened the 
closed eyes (8upata pepuedra), which characterised the Predzdalian 
statues—closed, as was sometimes said, in consequence of atrocities 
committed in,the temples which the deities refused to witness. The 
mobility and life imparted to the works of Dyedalus by the substitution 
of the oxédy Sta SeSnxodra for the oxérAy supBeBynxora (cvpmoda) (‘sepa- 
rated’ for ‘closed legs’), gave rise to various legends expressive of the 
surprise and admiration of the beholders, The statues of Dzedalus had 


———— - eo ee OO 


1 Pausan. vi. 4. 5 and ix. 3. 2, Conf. a Pompeian wall-painting, Perdix lies dead 
Diodor. Sic. iv. 76. Apollodorus {iii. p. 137} with anailin his head. . | 
says : Obros dy dpxeréxrmy Epioros xal pares 5 Eustathius, Cort. ad Zdtad. :— 


vyarudror ebper hs. he Kai 17) Hactpdy mpos ddAccorov 
Plutarch, 7Aeseus, 19. ee “Epwrta, Tor Tov ravpou épecirevaes 
.* Eustathius, Com. ad dlad. p. 1166. 7 6 Brunn, K.-G. pp. £7-20. 
“+ The murder of Perdix is represented on 7 i. 98. ® Phin. W. A. 
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to’ be chained to prevent their running away. Apollodorus'! relates» 
that Dedalus made az image of Heracles at Pisa, which the hero him- 
_ self, having caught sight of it at night-time, attempted to drive away § 
by throwing stones at? the wooden impostor.® 

The celebrity of Daedalus is attested By numerous passages in 
Greek literature, in which his works are spoken of as little less than 
divine creations. Hecuba in her earnest supplication to Agamem- 
non wishes that she had a voice in every member of her body ‘ by the 
aid of Dedalus or oneof the Gods.’ Yet the praise accorded to them 
referred to their relative rather than their actual merit. Plato® says 
that if Deedalus were to make such statues, as those which bore his 
name, in his (Plato's) time, he would only make himself ridiculous. 
“No one, says Aristides® the rhetorician, ‘admires Dedalus or the 
artists of former times in comparison with Pheidias, but everyone 
knows that the arts have grown to greater perfection from small and 
mean beginnings.’ 

Among the works of Daedalus, Pausanias speaks of the Chorus of 
Ariadne, executed in marble (mri Nevxod ALGov), as existing in his time, 
and he refers to the well-known passage in the Iliad in which it is 
said that Hephzestus ornamented the shield of Achilles with a chorus 
‘like that which Daedalus once executed (jHoxnoev)’ for the fair-haired 
Ariadne in spacious Cvossus.’ That a relief in marble of this kind 
existed by the hand of Daedalus or any other artist in the age of the 
Homeric poets-is out of the question, and the theory of Overbeck® and 
others, that the marble work to which Pausanias refers may have been a 


\ ii, 6. 3. Plato, Menon, p. 97. Socrates ° ffipp, Mag. p. 282. 
compares the statues of Dedalus with true 6 Aristides, Hep! ‘Pyrapixiis, i. 30, ii. 38 


opinions, and says that the former are not of (ed, Dindorf): : Ka) obBels rby Aaibaxor ovbe robs 
much value while they are at liberty, for  gyu Gauydte: wap roy dedlav, GAAd Tobvay- 
then they will walk off like run-away slaves, {op ex Luixpooy Hol pavaAwry Td Kar’ Gpxas eis 
but when bound they are of great value, ‘for — peitoy kal Teheérepoy al Téxvar KaréaTHCaY, 
they-are really very beautiful works.” ‘In Conf. Cic. Brut. xviii. vse 


the same manner, true opinions, while they 7H 
. . om. /Had, xviii. 590:— 
abide with us, are beautiful and fruitful, but 59 
they run away from the soul, and are of "Ev 8¢ yopoy wotktAAe mrepixdutos 'Aphuyupers, 
little use until they are fastened by the tie Te inehon,, olde wor dvi Kywsog cipen 
of the cause.’ a,0aAos HeAQTey KAA ACK 'Apiadry. 
* Hesych. s..v. wAneae. A mazy dance, 
3 Brunn, &.-G,. p. 15. Like that which Dadalus in Cnossus erst 
4 Eurip. fféc, ¥, 819: ae | At fair-haird Anadne’s bidding framed. 
Et ot yevorro bOovyos €v robe Be Conf. Eustathius, Com, ad [iad. p. 1166, 
_ woe epve GL KOMTLOL Kat Toocwer Ler, 
Mt Xepat § réyvacow } Bead riv6s. 8 Gesch. ad. griech, Plastik, i, 35, 
: i“ eo - me S 
a ng ; 
< ; 
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jater copy of an original relief on wood, is open to scarcely less objection. 
The true explanation is that of Ottfried Miiller,' that Hepheestus re- 
presented a ‘dancing place’ (the original meaning of yopés),? like that 
which Dedalus once ‘ arranged (Hoxnoev) for Ariadne in Cnossus, and 
on which she danced with Theseus and the Attic youths, after the Cretan 
manner, in honour of her hero's victory over the Minotaur? The same 
subject is artistically treated in the paintings of the famous archaic vase - 
of Clitias and Ergotimus (called the Frazgots* Vase, now at Florence), 
in which Ariadne and Theseus lead a dance of seven couples. 

We meet with the names of two other artists belonging to this 
mythical period, Argus of Argos, who made the wooden image of 
Here which his son carried to Tiryns,> and Zeiss of Phocis, the 
- reputed fabricator of the Trojan horse.’ The name of the latter 
occurs in Plato,’ in company with that of Dedalus and Theodorus 
the Samian, and Pausanias mentions Zo Foava® of Aphrodite and 
Hermes in Argos as works of Epeius and offerings of Hypermnestra. 


ExTANT WorRKS OF THE PREHOMERIC PERIOD. 


The wooden works of Daedalus, Argus, and Epeius have all doubt- 
less perished ; but two very remarkable monuments of stone, older 
than the time of Homer, still exist in Greece, although we should 
hesitate to call them works of Grecian art, viz. the Lions of Mycen@ 
and the Niobe of Mount Sipylus. : 


- Tur LIon-GATE oF NYCENA. 


The still existing walls, covered galleries, and gateways of Tiryns 
and Mycenz, whose gigantic proportions and indestructible strength” 





l Arch. d. Kusst, sec. 64, 1. 

2 Hom. Jad, iil. 394. 

@ Conf. Brunn, A.-G. i. 17. 

4 Vide Arch. Zeit. 1849, 1850, pl. xxii. 
xxiv.;and O, Jahn’s Die Ficoronssche Costa, 
Conf. La Cista Atletica, con Lilustrazioni, 
Roma, 1848. 

’ Clemens Alex. Protrepticon (Cohortatio 
ad Gentes), iv. p. 41 (ed. Potter): Anpir pros 
dp ev Sevtépy Tay "Apyokinar Tov ey Tipvybt 


riis “Hpas godvou xal rhy BAny by xyny wal roy 
rainthy ’Apyoy avarypadel, 

€ Hom. /iiad, xxiii. 665, 838; and Odys. 
viii, 492. Pausan. ii. 19. 5. Virg, isn. li, 264. 

7 fon, p. 538. 

8 Clem. Alex. Proireft. iv. p. 40, Edava 
poonyopetero Bid 1b dwagea Bas (dey. éretécbat) 
THS DANS. . | 

.® Eurip. £iectra, 1167: KunAdweia obpdvia 
relX tp. 
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give them more the appearance of the ‘eternal rocks’ of nature (figs, 
I—4) than of human work, were as great a riddle to the ancient Greeks 
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CYCLOPEAN MASONRY, 


as to ourselves. They could only account for them by supposing that 
they were the work of a race of giants, called Cyclopes, with whom they 





GALLERY AT MYCEN/. _ 


peopled the primaval world, who could alone be tapable of transporting 
such enormous masses of stone, ‘the very least of which,’ says Pau- 
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sanias,| ‘no yoke of mules could move. According to Strabo,’ 
the city of Tiryns? was fortified by an ancient guild of architects 
© called Gasterocheires (literally,.‘ filling thetr stomachs by their hands’), 
who came from ‘Lycia at the invitation of King Preetus, and who 
also fortified Mycene.t To the same hands ancient writers would 
_ probably ascribe the subterrancous treasuries of Minyas and 
: Atreus,®> the latter of which is almost ina perfect state of preserva- 








r 
GATE AND WALLS OF MYCENJE, 


tion, and answers exactly to Pausanias’® description of the former : 
‘The treasury of Minyas, a marvellous structure, not inferior to any 
work of Grecian or other art, is built thus: it is of stone, round in 
form, and:its apex does not end in a very sharp point. They say that: 
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1 ik at, Ss ag Aus “gr ah 4 
it | woxAavs SuxeAAas 8, ws Ta KuxAoTev Baépa 
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3 Hom, //. il. 559, Tipuvs TELXWETOA. oTpEeTT@ TOIApw ovvTpPLaLYwTw TOALDs 


¢4 Pausan. vii. 25, 5. Conf. Eurip. “ere. 


Fur. 943:— 5 Pausan. ii. 16. 8. dae & Taya 2 
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the topmost stone holds together the whole building’ The so-called 
freasury of Aireus’ consists of a round chamber in the form of — 
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TREASURY OF ATREUS. 
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ACROPOLIS OF MYCENA:, 


the old straw beehive, and is formed by laying courses of stones hori- 
zontally over each other, so that the upper circle shall slightly pro- 
ject inwards beyond the one immediately below it, until at last only 
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a small aperture is left at the top of the building, which is closed by a a 
coping stone (fig. 5). 

These same mythical architects from Lycia are also said to have 
fortified the citadel of Mycene, of which the still existing Lion Gate 
(fig. 6) was the principal entrance. ‘Among other parts of the en- 


closure, says Pausanias,! ‘which still remain, a gate is seen with lions 


standing in it, and they report that these were the works of the 
Cyclopes, who made for Proetus the walls of Tiryns.’ 





THE LION. GATE AT MYCEMNE. 


The mutilated headless figures (fig. 7), which the tuft at the end of 
their tails, and their manes, justify us in calling lions,* are in mezzo 
vilievo, and form the ornament of a triangular, slab above the horizontal 
stone lintel of the gate of the citadel. They stand in an erect posture 
on either side of a pillar of peculiar construction. Their heads, which 
have disappeared, were carved out of separate pieces of stone, and 
turned outwards, for the purpose, no doubt, of intimidating an approach- 





. 1 Pausan, ii. 16, 8. 
2 Compare the two hous, standing back to back, on coins of Cyprus, 
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Sa ec 
ing foe! The pillar itself, which gradually increases in circumferenc 
from the base upwards, is certainly very un-Greek in character, an 
can hardly be assigned to any known style. It probably supporte 
some symbol which filled the vertical angle of the triangle in whic 
the whole relief stands. The lions themselves too have a foreign ai 
about them, and are so little naturalistic that they have been take: 
by some writers for wo/ves. In their conventional and heraldic styl 
they strongly remind us of Assyrian monuinents, and yet, on th 
other hand, there is a degree of freedom and grace in their propor 
tions which is by no means hieratic. On the whole, we are compelle 
to regard the Lions of Mycenz, though found on Greek soil, as alto 
gether unconnected with the history and development of Greek art,? 
Although it may seem to be somewhat beside the scope of thi 
work, it is difficult to speak of Mycenz without some reference ti 
the interesting discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in what he calls th 
Grave of Agamemnon. It is as yet too early to form a decided opinior 
on the age and character of the. ‘treasures of Mycenz’ now a 
Athens; but happily the discussion has passed out of the hands o 
enthusiasts, who treat the Homeric poem§ as if they were the mos 
sober and trustworthy of historical annals, into those of scholars afic 
archeologists, who weigh evidence before accepting it. The highest 
German authorities have as yet made no sign, but in England the 
Mycenzan treasures have been very generally assigned to a perioc 
not later than 1000 B.c.2 On the other hand, one of the most eminent 
archzologists of the age, M. Stephani, is of opinion that_the works 
of art discovered in the, graves at Mycenz differ so much from one 
another in character and style that they cannot possibly be referred to 
the same, or indeed to any very remote period, He thinks it probable 


—_ — 





"The socalled Egyptian school of 
Archzologists were wrong in supposing 
that the material fram which ‘the lions are 
carved is a foreign green marble. It is 
found to be of the same yellowish grey lime- 
stone of which the walls themselves are built. 

7 It is interesting in this connexion to 
remember the story of the capture of Sardis 
by Cyrus (546 B.C.) in Herodotus (i. 84). 
The city was entered at the anly nart of the 


had omitted to pass, when he carried the lion, 
born to him by one of his concubines, round 
the rest of the fortifications. 

* Mr. C. T. Newton, Adind. Rev. 1878 ; 
Mr. Poole, Contemporary Rev. 1878; Mr. 
J. Evans, Proceedings of Soc. of Antig. 
March, 1877; Mr. Watkiss Lioyd, rdiu. 
May 17, 1877; Prof. Sayce, in St. Peters- 
burg ferald, June 23, 1880; . Mr, Percy 
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THE TREASURES OF MYCENH. ~ FF 
that they consist of the plunder of Greek cities, mingled with werks 
of Gothic art, and were interred with the body of some great chief of - 
the Heruli who, starting from the sea of Azov, invaded the Pelo-. 
ponnese in 267 A.D. This view of the matter has been supported by 
Schultze, A. S. Murray,' Westropp,? and others. Mr. Murray says that 
‘the gold ornaments have all the character of Celtic ornamentation, 
and that, instead of the zig-zag and meander of Greek archaic art, 
we find the Geltic ¢riguetra and spiral.’ In advocating the Gothic 
origin of the treasures Stephani lays great stress on the presence of 
golden butterflies, because this insect does not occur in Greek art - 
before the second century BC. He seems to have overlooked the 
fact that his opponents. do not claim a Greek origin for the contents 
of the grave. Mr. Percy Gardner * expressly says that ‘one does not ~ 
find among them a single object of which one can unhesitatingly say ~ 
that it is of Greek origin.’ Now butterflies have been found in aba- 
dance on an Egyptian wall in the British Museum,’ which dates from 
‘the fifteenth century B.c, and, as Mr.*Gardner says, they may have | 
occurred in the art of pre-historic Asia Minor, and why not in that 
of pre-historic Greece, which seems to have been nearly connected 
with it ? | 

1 am inclined, after a careful examination of the Mycenzan 
treasures, to attach some weight to another argument of Stephani, 
- derived from the elegant form and exquisite workmanship of the 
famqus silver olvoyon (cup for ladling out wine), the bull’s head of 
silver with golden horns, and some of the cups 0f gold, which are 
highly finished works of developed art, and might well form part of: 
the plunder of Grecian cities. There are, however, very patent objec- 
tions to both the main propositions in M. Stephani’s theory. It 
would be strange indeed if the spoil of Greek cities contained no re- 
presentation of a Greek god or man, no coins or inscriptions, nothing, 
in fact, which is wxdeniably Greek; and equally strange that in the 
grave of a Gothic chief there should not be a single weapon made of 


— 











l Nineteenth Century, 1879. vol. i. p. 94. 
«2 Atheneum, Sept. 18, 1880. 4 Mr, A. S. Murray, in the Academy, 
In the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, July 3, 1880. 
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iron, while there are numerous swords of bronze and arrow heads of 
obsidian.! | | 
The great mistake of M. Stephani, as Mr. Gardner has pointed 
out, ig the supposition that, if the treasures date from the eleventh 
: century B.c., they ought to show a 
sinitlarity to works of Greek archaic 
art, which was in its infancy more 
than two centuries later. That there 
is no such similarity may be seen 
from a relief found in the graves 
at Mycenz (fig. 8), which is like 
a feeble and clumsy attempt to 
_ imitate some Egyptian or Assyrian 
work. On the whole I am in- 
clined to think with Kohler? that 
the Graves of Mycenz contain the 
bodies of some great chiefs of the 
Carzans who, coming from the East, 
settled in Greece in the twelfth or 
eleventh century B.C, and whose 
custom it was to deposit arms in the 
tombs of departed heroes. K@6hler 
thinks it by no means improbable that the Argive dynasty of pre- 
Homeric times was descended from the kings of these Carian invaders, 
The figure of 
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OLD RELIEF FROM MYCEN. 


THE NIOBE ON Mount SipyLus‘4 
_ (Fig. 9), 


four or five miles from Magnesia (north of Ephesus), is carved in alte 





1 Mr. P. Gardner, Zoe. czé. | 

* Mittheilungen d. Arch, Inst. is Athen. 
1878, por. | 

* Thucyd. i. 8: daep Huiov (AfAav) Kapes 
ipdyyjcay yuwobévres TH Te gKEVR TaeY 
éwAwy fuyredanpéery Kal ro tpdry db viv 
¢r: Oderoves. Conf. Herod. i. 171. The 
graves are in the narrower ring of the most 


ancient Acropolis, of which the site of the 
Lion Gate is a later extension (Adler, Arch. 
Ze, 1876, p. 94). 

* Mount Sipylus is a spur of Mount Tmo- 
Jus in Lydia (40d, Mimas}. We are ashamed 
of introducing the wretched sketch from 
stewart’s work. Conf. Le Sipylos ef ves 
Kuines, by M. Weber. : a 


NIOBE. ag 





rilievo out of the living rock ata height of about 200 feet st it resengbles 
the Helvetian lion at Lucerne, but is much larger, being three times the. 
size of life. The image of Niobe is represented sitting, and the water 
runs down upon it through a large cutting in the rock above. The 
hands are folded, and the head is slightly inclined on one side, by 
which an expression of sadness is produced. Pausanias? visited the 
spot, and says, ‘I saw the Niobe when I was on Mount Sipylus. Near 


Fic. 9. 





ia NIOBE FROM STARK’S NIOBE. 


at hand it looks like rough stone, and affords no sembiance of a woman 
either mourning or otherwise; but on moving away to a greater 
distance, one really seems to see a weeping cast-down woman.’ Very. 
remarkable is the reference to it in Homer? in the following perhaps. 
interpolated passage, in which Achilles, after describing the fate of 
Niobe, says, 


le _ 





! Stewart, plate 1; MacFarlane, Constantinople in 1828, p 347. 


; 24,26. 5. Conf. Curtius, Hist. of Greece (Ward’s trans|ation}, i, $I. 
* Jhad, xxiv. O14. 
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Noy 0€ nav ev rérpyow, ev obdpcow olordXotcty, 
Ey Surtho, 86: baci dedav eupevar ebvas 

Nuphawy, ats’ aud’ "Ayehoiov éppacavro 

"Evéa, \iGos wep eodoa, Seay zt xndea mea eet. 


And now in Sipylus, amid the rocks 

And lonely mountains, where the goddess nymphs 
That love to dance by Acheldus’! stream, 

"Tis said, were cradled, she, though turned to stone, 
Broods over wrongs inflicted by the Gods.” 


The same sad theme inspired the beautiful strophe of Sopho- 


cles :°— 

“Heovoa 8) Avypordray é6déa Oat 
ray Dovyiay vay 
FarrdAov Survie apis ae 
Kp@, TAY ktoods ws arevijs 

' gwerpaia BAdora bdpacer: 
kai wy SuBpo Taxopgvay 
ws harts avipay - 
xiov 7 obaua Aetret 
réyyet & tm’ éhpvor mayxAavrois 
Seipadas: a pe Sai- 
ploy dpotordray Kareuvdces. 


Well I know the ancient story, how the maid of Pelops’ line 
On the grey Sipylian summit to her dreary death did pine: 
How the rocky growth around her straining, ivylike, arose : 
How she wastes with dews perennial and with everlasting snows ; 
Ceaseless from her streaming eyelids fall the tears upon her breast,—. 
Likest her, the powers of Heaven lull me to a forceful rest. 

| (H. A. P.) 


This primzeval work bears a strong resemblance to some of the 
seated statues cut out of the rocks which border the Nile. 





| Some conjecture a river of this name in * Amitgone, v. 791 (ed. Boeckh). 
Lydia; Heyne thinks it is the mythical term * see Prof. Sayce’s ‘Notes from Journeys 
for any river. in the Troad and Lydia,’ in vol. i. of Yournal 


* Lord Derby’s translation, xxiv. v. 717. of Hellente Studtes, 
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CHAPTER III. 


HOMERIC ART. 


It is sometimes asserted with pardonable exaggeration that Homer 
is the intellectual founder not only of Greek history, Greek religion, 


and the Greek drama, but also of Greek art. 


We can only accept 


this dictum with regard to the last in a very limited sense. Great 
as his influence on the direction of Greek art undoubtedly was, it was 
exercised almost exclusively through the medium of religion, with. 
which early art was indissolubly connected. He fixed in every brain 
and heart a clear conception of the nature and being of the Gods, of 
‘whose presence and operation he saw evidence in every event of 
life; and it was the general diffusion of the ideas which sprang from 
his creative genius which prepared for the artist an appropriate field 
of activity, and inspired in the people at large the faculty to appre- 
ciate and enjoy, and the desire to honour and reward. _ 

We are not then to look for sculpture in the works, or even in the 
age, of Homer.) He indeed gave shape and scope to the vague 
religious notions and aspirations of his countrymen, but Epic poetry 
alone could not furnish appropriate subjects for the sculptor’s art. It 
was the mental and moral type, the 4@0s, which Homer formed. The 
Cyclic poets, who succeeded him, did much to give bodily shape and 


1 In the following pages the expression 
‘age of Homer’ means the period in which 
the gerne/s of the /itad and Odyssey were 
composed. It would be impossible for me 
to enter into the interminable Homeric con- 
troversy in this place, but- I may say that I 
am a firm believer in the existence of Homer 
and think that he sang the oldest portion of 
the //iad and Odyssey not later than the ninth 
century B.C. If 1 were compelled purare is 


verba, I should cheose Col. Mure as my 
magister. At the same time, I recognise the 
force of much which Mr, F. A, Paley ad- 
vances in his learned and interesting e- 
marks on Prof. Mahaffy’s Account of the Rise 
and Progress af dpic Poetry, mm support of 
an opposite opinion. He has shown that 
the lists are open. Conf. an article in the 
Church Quarterly Review, Jan. 1881, ‘Qn 
the Antiquity of our Homer,’ ) 





personality to the Gods of Olympus and to bring them within the reach 


of human comprehension and the artist's chisel; but it needed lyric 
and still more dramatic poetry to presen#the Gods and heroes in the 
flesh, and as individual characters, to the bodily.eyes of their worship- 
pets ; and therefore the palmy days of sculpture are not those of Homer, 
but of Pindar, Sophocles, and Euripides, The Gods of Homer are 
still too far removed from earth, too vast and indefinite, to be transferred 
to the canvas or the marble, They ‘move like the night,’ and ‘storm 
down the slopes of Olympus’: they rush through the sky ‘like a 
meteor sent as a portent to the sailors,’ ‘their shoulders are veiled in 
Cloud,’ and they rise from the hoary sea ‘like a mist ; and no effort of 
the artist can seize them as they flit past him in inysterious vagueness. 
We are so apt to carry back the plastic forms, which are the creation 


of a much later age, into the scenes of the Iliad and the Odyssey, that 


it requires an effort—which, however, it is essential to make—to remem- 
ber that the fine art which we trace in Homer was in no respect what 
we call classical, or even national Hellenic art. What he had before 
him was much more likely of the Assyrian type, and in most cases 
no doubt the work of foreigners and imported from Asia or Epypt. 
What then are the works of art which we find in Homer? It will 
be easier to say what they are zor. In the first place there is no statuary 


in the proper sense of the word ; there are no figures cut in marble or |. 


cast in bronze or any other metal. - Only one divine image is directly 
mentioned in Homer, that of the ‘ fair- haired Pallas,’ in the citadel of 
Troy.! We have here no doubt a Avserés? ( fallen Jrom heaven), 
a painted, dressed-up Eéavov, or wooden figure of the. kind already 
described.? Even here it is not called an image, but spoken of as the 
goddess ‘herself; but we infer from the instructions given by Hector, 
to lay ‘the fairest robe in all the house’ across the knees of the 
implacable Pallas, the existence of a temple-image, and that the 
offered robe was destined for actual wearing by the goddess,‘ | 
There are, indeed, passages in the Odyssey which seem at first 
sight to imply the existence, in the age of Homer, of complete 
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| lliad, vi. 92. : In the older Parthenon at Athens (?), 
* Apollod. iii. 12, * Eurip, Hee, 465:—~ - | 
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statues both of men and animals. In the glowing description 
of the palace of Alcinous, the Phzacian. King,' we read that 
‘walls of polished brass shirfe throughout the house and are coped 
above with a cornice of bright steel (?).’ The doors are of gold, and 
the silver door-posts rest on a burnished floor of brass. On either 
side gold and stlver dogs, ‘for ever free from death and age,’ the work 
of Hephzstus (Vulcan), keep guard over the,palace of the high-souled 
Alcinous. Tapestry, the work of women, adorned the thrones on which 
the Phzeacian princes sat at meat, and golden youths with torches in their 
hands shed light upon the banquet. But although it has been too mach 
the fashion of late years to treat the poems of Homer as if they were 
accurate and trustworthy chronicles of real events, few will be found 
to bring forward these passages as evidence of the state of plastic art 
in the Homeric age. We must place the ‘golden youths’ of the 
Odyssey in the same category with the still more wonderful ‘ golden 
maidens’ in the Iliad, who supported the halting steps of Hephzestus 
when he received the visit of Thetis in his Olympian palace. 

There waited on their king the attendant maids, 

In form as living maids, but wrought in gold, 

Instinct with consciousness, with voice endued, 


And strength and skill from heavenly teachers drawn,’ 
(Lord Derby’s translation.) 


In this case, as in that of the ‘wzse ships of the Phzeacians, which 
knew the wishes of their master and went of themselves in the right 
direction, * the poet fortunately so far exceeds the bounds of possibility 
as to betray the real character of all his descriptions of the palaces 
| of Geds and heroes, Throughout the Odyssey, more especially, we 
are walking on enchanted ground and breathing the purple air of 
fairy land. Athene with her golden wand,* Hermes with his ‘ milk- 
white’ flower-antidote (w@dAv),5 Ino-Leucothea with her magic veil 
(xpjdepvor),® appear, like good fairies, in the nick of time to transform 
the hero’s face and dress, and ‘shed grace about his head and 


——— 


' Odys. iv. 43. See a relief of Hephzstus supported by a 


2 Jad, xviii. 418 :— maiden found at Ostia (Visconti, J/ss. 240. 
vio O° agpdroAc: pworto avaxtr, Client, val, IV. II). 

XpVretat, Gwar. venvigiy etorkyiat, , * Odys. viii. 558. 4 /éid. xvi. 172. 

THS Ev wey yoos ort pera dpeciv, ev be ear avdy, S fbid. x. 305. 8 féid, v. 346. 
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shoulders,’ to save him from the wicked sorceress, and to rescue him in 
the last extremity, from a watery grave. We live at one time amongst 
monster-cannibals, more impious and térrible than those whom Jack 
the Giant-killer slew ; at another we watch with delight the lovely white- 
armed Nausicaa and her maidens, as they play and sing on the 
Phzeactan strand. We pass with little preparation from the dread 
abodes and shapes of Hades to the gorgeous palaces of kings and heroes, 
and the bright and glorious mansions of the happy Gods, which far 
outshine in golden splendour the creations of Aladdin’s lamp. 

' Notwithstanding, however, the poetic golden haze which envelopes 
the objects and incidents of the divine Epics, no one can fail to see 
that decorative art had attained to a very high degree of perfection 
before the age of Homer, though not probably in Greece itself. 

The working of metals especially plays a prominent part in 
Homeric art, and we find in the Odyssey! the name of a goldsmith, 
Laerces, who is summoned to the palace of Nestor to cover a cow’s 
horn with gold at a sacrifice; and the existence of professional 
artisans is referred to in, many other passages. The works of art in 
metal most frequently mentioned are the various kinds of drinking- 
vessels used at the banquets of the chiefs. Like the costly pieces of 
armour which Homer describes, they are either the work of the god 
-Hephestus or of foreigners from Tyre, Sidon and Cyprus. 

A large number of silver and silver-gilt bowls and cups of this 
kind have been found, always in Phoenician marts, and especially 
in Cyprus, the ornaments of which show a remarkable mixture of 
styles-—Egyptian, Assyrian and Pheenician2 ‘On the same work of 
art we find the pschent, the hawk, the lotus and scarabzus, of Egypt, 
with the bull, the antelope, and the chariot, of Assyria; and one of 
the vases found in Palestrina bears a Phoenician inscription’+ 

The passionate love of the Greeks for chased and embossed 
goblets, not only in the age of Homer, but throughout their whole 


Th. 425. Conf, xxiii, 159. Vatican (Afuseo Etrusco, vol. i. pl. 63-66). 

2 xpuroxdes, generally xaAxevs, * Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 334. The same 

" Bowls answering to .the descriptions in class of bronze bowls have been found by 
Homer were found at Cervetri, in thefamous Layard.at Nineveh, and Cesnola at Cyprus. 
Regulim-Galassi tomb, and are now in the (Afuseo Napoli. {in Louvre), iii. pl. 10, 11.) 
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a 
history, was extraordinarily great, and is continually expressed or 
referred to in their literature.’ — 

Another extensive field for. the display. of the ¢oreutic art was 
found in the armour and weapons of distinguished warriors,? and in 
the ornaments worn by goddesses and heroines (the ‘ da/3ara Tova’ ), 
which are described with singular minuteness and fondness in the 
Homeric poems2 Very frequent mention is also made of wood- 
carving, and the names of famous masters isi this craft, as Icmalius of 
Ithaca, who made Penelope’s chair, Harnyonides the Trojan, ‘whom 
Athene greatly loved;’ Phereclus and Gdysseus himself, who made 
his own marriage bed, the construction @f which is minutely described 
in a passage of the Odyssey (xxiii. vv. 190-201), the éocus classicus 
of Homeric joinering. 

Fewer traces are found in early Greek literature of modelling in 
clay than might be expected from its importance in plastic art, which 
derives its very name from the moulding of this material (aAdocewy). 
The potter’s wheel was known to. Homer,’ and Hesiod ® describes the 
- formation of the mischievous Pandora from clay; but their writings 
afford little encouragement to those who refer the most ancient 
painted vases to the Homeric period.* 

Very frequent, on the other hand, are the references to embroidery 
both in the Iliad and the Odyssey. It formed the principal occupa- 
tion not only of slaves, but of royal heroines, like Helen,’? Andromache,® 
and Penelope,’ and of demi-goddesses, like Circe,” and Calypso." Even 
Pallas Athene herself worked with her own hands the ‘ambrosial robe’ 
which Here donned when about to circumvent her awful spouse upon 
Mount Ida. 

It remains to be considered whether the various forms of decorative 
art of which we have now spoken are peculiar to Greece, or to the 
Hellenic race, and what place is to be assigned to them in the history 
of Greek art. We are not surprised that the garments in the house 








' liad, xxi. 749 ; xxiv. 74. Athenzetts, xviil. 2906; xv. 460. Hesiod, Of. 74. 


xi, 12: ob Se? ofy Auas exuaras wivew, dmo- 4 Hltad, xvii, 600. 
Baérorras els Th wAndos Tisy  KdA@Y robruy 5 Theog. 570. 
xal wavrodaway ward Tas TEXvas exwwparwr, * Brunn, Kusest bet Homer, p. 6, 
2 Odys, xi, 610; iad, xi. 19. Cont, * fhad, iii, 125. 
Kopke, Kriegswesen der Griechen. ® Ibid. xxii. 440. ® Odys, xix. 227. 
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of an Asiatic prince like Paris should be called the work of women 
whom he brought from Sidon. But nowhere in the Iliad or the 
Odyssey is any distinction made between Hellenic and non-Hellenic 
art. At the funeral games in honour of Patroclus, Achilles gives asa 
prize a silver cratér, the work of Sidonians, which had been brought 
over the sea by Phoenicians.! Menelaus, too, gave Telemachus a 
similar bowl, the work of Hephaestus, a Grecian god, which originally 
belonged to Phadimus, king of the Sidonians? We also read of 
Cyprian breastplates+ and Egyptian caskets and the general impression 
we derive from Homer is that he regarded all such works of art as 
of foreign origin and imported by Pheenician traders.® 

"Evéa 8¢€ boivixes vavoikduro: PruOov avdpes 

Tpaxrat, pupi’ dyovres dbippara yt jedcivg.—Odys. xv. 416, 


Thither came the Phoenicians, mariners renowned, greedy merchantmen, with 
all manner of gauds in a black ship. 


_ In this necessarily brief and superficial notice of Homeric art, we 
have found it convenient to postpone to the last the consideration of. 
by far the most important work described by the godlike poet— 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLEs. 


We gather from the words of Homer that the shield was round 
and composed of five concentric discs or layers (wévre mTvyés), one 
above the other, diminishing in circumference, and thus affording 
four circular stripes and a small circle in the centre as fields for 


decoration :— 
moiet O€ mpwttaTa odKos péya Te, eTiBapdv Té, . 
mavroge OaddAwr, wepi 0’ dvrvya BddXe pacevny, 
Tpimhaxa, pappapény, é« 8 dpytpeov Tedapava. 
revre 8 dip avrov fray cidkeos mruxes: avrap év aUuTe 
motet Oaidadra woddd idvinet mpaniserow.—llad, xviii, 47 3-482, 
And first a shield he fashioned vast and strong, 
With rich adornment ; circled with a rim, 
Threefold, bright-gleaming, whence a silver belt 
Depended ; of five folds the shield was formed, 
And on its surface many a rare design 
Of curious art his practised skill had wrought.—(Lord Derby.) 


—_—_ 





 ditad, xxi. 743. 4 fliad, xi, 20. | ° Gronn, Awsst bet Homer. 
* Oays. ix. 615, * Odys. iv. 125, 
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The interpretation of the so-called demedororia, which begins with 
these lines, was matter of interest and discussion to ancient Greek 
philosophers, who saw in it an allegorical picture of the external world 
and human life!’ In modern times the controversy—in which Scaliger, 
Perrault, Mdme. Dacier, Boivin, Caylus, Dug. Montvel, Heyne, 
our own Pope, Lessing, and others took an active part—has turned 
either on the possibility of the existence of such a shield, or on the 
mode in which the different scenes were arranged upon its surface. 
We éan do little more than allude to the controversy on these points, 
and refer the reader to the works in which they are discussed at 
length.’ 

The general arrangement of scenes in the concentric stripes 
which has found most favour in the present day is that of Welcker, 
and it has been adopted with certain modifications by Professor 
Brunn in his very learned and elegant treatise on Homeric art.? 
The objections, founded on the difficulty of representing the scenes 
and objects described by the poet in so limited a space, owe much of 
their apparent weight to a want of consideration of the essential 
difference between the art of poetry, which can represent a series of 
events succeeding one another in time, and the plastic art, which can 
only seize the situation of a single moment. | 

How essential this consideration is will be seen at once if we try 
to give an account in verse, or even in the plainest prose, of any 
picture or statue with which we are familiar. We shall find it abso- 
lutely impossible to confine ourselves to a bare description of the 
objects before us, and to say nothing of what they are designed to 
suggest. When we read that. 


Many ploughmen up and down 
Their teams were driving, and as each attained 
The limit of the field would one advance 
And tender him a cup of generous wine— 


we know that no such representation lies within the province of 


ee  ——— 


\-EHeracl Ponticus Allee. Hom, 467. coon, ch, xix. Welcker, Zetischrift fiir 
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OT 
plastic or pictorial art, but we readily understand that such successive 
actions may be vividly suggested by a skilful relief or picture, which 
forms, as it were, the text on which the poet enlarges after the manner 
of his art. 

Brunn’s arrangement is as follows: (1) The central éudards or 
boss was occupied by ‘he earth, sky and ocean, the sun and moon, 
and several constellations. (2) The second circle, or circular stripe 
which surrounded the boss, was divided into two parts, in one of which 
was represented @ city zx time of peace, and in the other ¢ cily in 
time of war. (3) The third ring contained four scenes, representing 
the seasons. (4) The fourth ring contained choral dances: and (5) 
the whole shield was encircled by the fifth, which represented she 
river Oceanus. | 

The subjects of the second and third circles may be subdivided 
into several scenes. In the city at peace we have: (a) the banquet: 
(6) a@ marriage; (c) a lawsuit, In the city at war we have also 
three distinct scenes: (2) walls with their defenders ; (6) an attack on 
the herds; (c) a battle between the two arnties So in the circle 
with the four seasons : Spring is represented by ploughing, Susemer 
by reaping ; Autumn by the vintage; and Wenter by the tending of 
cattle. The fourth circle shows a greater degree of homogeneity : it 
represents a ¢roop of dancers divided into two semi-choirs (ot & ére— 
@Xore 82) on either side. The river Oceanus appropriately surrounds 
these scenes of human life, as it was supposed to enclose the actual 
world on which they were enacted.! a 

These subjects afford, moreover, additional and “very valuable 
testimony to the connexion between early Greek and Assyrian art 
to which we have alluded above. Prof. Brunn? has pointed out the 
marvellous correspondence between the scenes pourtrayed on the Shield 
of Achilles and the Assyrian reliefs from the palace of Sennacherib, 
published in the second series of the publications of Layard. These last’ 
are not indeed earlier than 700 B.c., but considering the unchanging 
character of Oriental art, they may fairly be looked on as repetitions 
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1 Similar descriptions of shields are found in Eurip. Léctra, v. 4523 Virg. 42, viii. g25 ; 
Siliuseltal, ii, 395, * Munst bet Homer, .p. 12. 
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of earlier works. In T. 18 and T..50 of Layard’s work we have a_ 
town with its defenders. The sally from the gates, the raid on the 
Kierds, and the battle find their parallel in T. 31, 37, 38, 46, and so on. 
In fact there is scarcely any scene of the shield for which materials 
may not be found in existing Assyrian reliefs." Even for the sun, 
moon, and constellations models exist, not indeed in the above-men- 
tioned reliefs, but on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders. For the 
concentric divisions of the shield a parallel has been found in the 
silver and gilt vessels discovered in the graves of Cervetri? (the ancient 
Caere, about 20 m. N.W. of Rome), referred to above, and in Cyprus ; ° 
and in a similar one, now in the Louvre, which may be traced to Cyprus, 
where Egyptian, Asiatic and Greek influences met and mingled. We 
should hardly be justified indeed in assigning these and similar works 
to the Homeric age; yet there are no extant remains of antiquity. 
which lie closer to Homeric art. 
Of a similar character to the Shield of Achilles is 


Hersiop’s ‘SHIELD OF HERACLES, 


which has become a very apple of discord to philologians and 
archeologists. The clearest view of the subject may be obtained 
by reading the works of Hermann,! Deiters,® &c., on one side, and of 
©. Miiller§ and Brunn? on the other. The two last writers appear to me 
to have established two main propositions. First, that the description 
of Hesiod contains an artistic conception not inferior to that of Homer's 
Shield of Achilles ; and secondly, that the Shield of Heracles shows 
a certain advance, corresponding in character and direction to that 
which may be traced in extant coins, vases and reliefs of the same 


period.® 








1 Brunn, Avest bei Homer, Conf. Mr. 4 Opusc. vi. 2. p. 204. : 
A. S. Murray’s beautiful restoration of the ’ De Hesiodi Scntt Descr, Bonn, 18558. 
‘ Shield of Achilles’ in his Wistory of Greek 6 Zeitschrift fir Alterthumswissenschaft, 


Sculpiure. 1834, No. 1i0. 
2 Now in the Museo Gregoriano (Nos. * Kunst bet Homer, p. 17. 
63-66) in Rome. 8 Q, Miller, 4rcé. @. Aunst. Sec. 65. 3 
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The next most important link in the chain which connects Homeric 
decorative art with that of a later age is the well-known 


CHEST OF CYPSELUS, 


which is circumstantially described by Pausanias.! Cypselus, surnamed 
from the chest («vyrédm) in which his mother Labda is said to have con. 
cealed him from the Bacchiade who sought his life, reigned in Corinth 
during the latter half of the seventh century B.c. The chest, which was 
supposed to be of a much earlier date, was placed in the Opisthodom 
(back-chamber) of the Heraion? (temple of Here) at Olympia, where 
Pausanias saw it. This writer ascribes the inscription on the chest 
to the poet Eumelus, who flourished about 760 B.C.; but it has been 
noticed that, in the reliefs, Heracles has his usual weapons (the club and. 
bow), which were not generally given him before OIL. 30 (660 B.C.). 
The chest, which was of cedar, was oblong in form, three feet in height, 
and four feet broad, and rested on feet.2 As it was placed against the. 
wall it was only ornamented with reliefs on three sides, or, aS some 
maintain, only in front. The reliefs were partly carved in the cedar 
itself and partly on pieces of gold and ivory, which were fastened on 
to the surface of the chest. It was divided into five narrow stripes 
(wpat), inthe same way as the Homeric shield, only, of course, into 
parallel straight bands instead of concentric circles, Only the middle 
stripe contained a single scene, while the other four were occupied 
by from four to thirteen scenes each. In the first, third, and fifth 
stripes the figures moved from right to left; in the second and fourth, 
from left to right. We gather from -the minute description of 
Pausanias that the same principle of responsion and parallelism 
prevailed in these reliefs as in earlier and later Greek works of a similar 
nature, and that prominence was given to the central and corner 
groups. Mythology, as might be expected, has already become the 
prevailing element in the subjects chosen. Inscriptions are very freely 
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introduced, and. either give the names of the persons or describe in 
hexameters the scenes pourtrayed. These were written in the most 
ancient, partly Corinthian, characters,’ and run sometimes from right to 
left, sometimes from left to right. 


Tue THRONE oF APoLLo Ar AMYCL4:. 


Of the same nature was the throne of the Amyclean Apollo, con- 
structed by Bathycles of Magnesia in the time of Croesus (548-540 
B.c.), O. Miiller ° considers this to have been an example of that to- 
reutic work which consisted o! a kernel of wood covered with reliefs in 
gold and ivory ; but it should rather be regarded as the commencement 
of the Chryselephantine art, which is a development of wood-carving. 
The work of Bathycles was still purely decorative, for his art was dis- 
played not on the figure of Apollo himself, but on the so-called throne. 
This appears to have been not a seat, but a sort of choir—like that of 
a Christian cathedral in which the Chapter sits—in the middle of 
which stood the image of the God. This figure, which was a o®BPnXaTov 
(wrought with the hammer) of bronze, forty-five feet high, was not, as 
Pausanias expressly tells us, the work of Bathycles, but archaic, ‘ made 
without artistic skill? and except that it had hands, face, and feet, in 
other respects like a bronze pillar.’ 

The reliefs, with which we are at present concerned, consisted of 
thirty-seven scenes on the three outsides of the so-called throne, four- 
teen on the insides, and three, more elaborate compositions, on the 
altar-shaped pedestal which contained the ashes of Ayaciathus. In 
the description of these reliefs we see a further advance in technical. 
execution, and the same principle of responsion. The subjects are 
drawn from the ‘great stream’ of Homeric and Cyclic poetry, but con- 
tain. still more of the mythical history of the Gods than the Chest of 
Cypselus. The character of these reliefs too is largely influenced by the 
close relation into which they are brought with whole round figures, 


—_—_——. 
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THE THRONE oF THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS. 


The next important work of a similar character is the throne of 
Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia, which is closely connected with the greatest 
plastic achievement of the greatest artist that the human race has pro- 
duced. A description of this wonderful creation, in which cost and 
skill vied with one another for supremacy, is given by Pausanias.! 
We mention it here as the last link of a series of strictly decorative 
works which we have traced in their ever-increasing beauty from 
the age of Homer to that of Pheidias. 

figures of Nike (Victory) formed the four legs of the throne, and 
its arms were supported by Sphinzes.. Below these again were Apollo 
and Artemis in the act of shooting the MWiodids. The legs were 
united by four cross bars, on one of which stood eight round figures, 
representing the eight different contests introduced at Olympia by 
the Eleians. The spaces between the upper part of the legs of the 
throne and the cross bars were filled up by slabs of costly wood, 
which were adorned by the painter Panzenus, a nephew of Pheidias,. 
with representations of heroic myths. On the back of the throne, 
which rose above the head of the god, stood the Charites and the flore, 
whom the Epic poets call daughters. of Zeus, and who had charge of 
the gates of Heaven. On the broad edge of the basis of the throne 
were groups of figures in relief: Helios (the sun god) mounting his 
Chariot ; Zeus and Here ; fephestus and Chavis; Hermes and Hestia 
(Vesta). The centre of the composition was probably occupied by 
Aphrodite, who is welcomed by Eros (Love), and crowned by Pothos 
(Desire), as she rises from the sea. By these, her constant attendants, 
she is introduced to the assembled Deities of Olympus, who pay their 
glad homage to the new-born goddess, whose resistless power they 
all acknowledge. | 


——_—- > ss  ,  : —_—— -.-. —_———— 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE GREEK TEMPLE. 


It would be beside our present purpose to speak of Greek architecture 
as such, but Greek sculpture is so closely connected with its sister art, 
that some knowledge of the forms of the Greek temple—and especially 
of those parts in the adornment of which the painter and the sculptor | 
were allowed to display their skill—is essential to the student of plastic 
art. | . 
As the dwelling of a God, the temple was carefully separated from _ 
immediate neighbourhood and contact with profane buildings by being 
placed in a réwevos (sacred enclosure) or on a raised plattorm of solid 
masonry—the so-called orepeo8dirns. The Doric temple, such as we 
see it in its perfection in the Temple of Pastum, of which the probable 
date is about 600 B.c., was in the main the same as we find it in the 
zenith of Hellenic glory, in the age of Pericles. It consisted of an 
oblong cella (veds, onxds), in which stood the image of the God ; the 
proneos (mpovéws, mpodopos), (vestibule); and the opisthodomos (back- 
chamber), which was entered from the rear and was generally used as 
a treasure-house. In its simpler form the temple was either without 
columns (detvdos) or had them only in front (wpecrvdes). Temples of 
a costlier style had columns both on the east and west fronts (amd¢r- 
mpootvados) or on all four sides (wepintepos), and some were even 
surrounded by a double row of columns (éérrepos). Another ‘variety, 
of which we have an example in the Parthenon, had a double row of 
columns at each end, and only one row on each of the longer sides, 
Resting immediately on the pillars, and connecting them firmly 
together, was the heavy archiirave or epistyle (fig. 10, a), the surface of 
which was generally plain and smooth, and not adorned with reliefs, 
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except, perhaps, in the case of the primitive Temple of Assos. In theory 
the epistyle was one long beam, but in reality it consisted of short slabs, 
which were united above the centre of each column. On the epistyle, 
as intermediate member, rested the beams which ran from end to end, 
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DORIC PILLAR, 


and from side to side, of the whole building, inter- 
Secting one another and forming the flat interior - 
root of the temple. The quadrangular spaces 
between these beams were filled with thin slabs of 
marble, In the earliest period these cross-beams 
were fashioned of wood, and the ends were visible 
above the epistyle.! But in stone (Doric) architec. 
ture they were concealed by the so-cal led triglyphs? 
(fig. 10, 6), cubic blocks of stone, which were placed 
above the joinings of the short beams of the 
cpistyle, and also in the centre of the intercolum- 
nia (spaces between the columns) and served as 
supports .of the roof-beam or cornice (yetoor), 
(fig. 10, ¢). The rectangular Spaces between the 
triglyphs, called setopes (fig. 10,d) (#€ro7rai, inter- 
tignia), were nearly square, and ranged in size 
from two to four feet in height, according to the 
size of the temples. They were originally left 
open, as we see from a passage in Euripides, 
where Pylades directs Orestes to enter the 
temple through these openings (efeu: TpiyAvoev 
G7rot xevov). It was customary ‘tn earlier times 
to place offerings—vases, tripods, &c.—in_ the 
metopes, but at a later period they were closed 
with slabs of stone, and ornamented first by 


the painter-and subsequently by the sculptor. This series of alter- 
nate triglyphs and metopes formed the beautiful Doric frieze. 

On the triglyphs, or short pillars, as we have already said, rested 
the lower horizontal beam of the triangular, or gable, end of the roof 
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The upper part of this beam (vyeicov) is bordered by a meander stripe, 
by the cymation (xvpdrwy, wave-shaped moulding) and the abacus, 
which two last form the greatly projecting cornice. And lastly the 
whole building is covered by two gently inclined planes, which spread 
themselves over it like the protecting wings of a mother-bird (hence 
sometimes called deros, dérwpa),! and form, with the horizontal line 
of the entablature or geison, a triangular space, the so-called pediment. 
This pediment or aetos (rupmavor, tympanum fastigii) was the chief 
field of architectural sculpture, on which, as on the brow of the build- 
ing, its character was impressed by the artist. | 

We have spoken hitherto of the Doric order of architecture, one 
of the principal characteristics of which is the division of the frieze 
into alternate triglyphs and metopes. In speaking of the Ionic order, 
it will only be necessary to notice those peculiarities by which the 
character of the plastic ornament is affected. The lonic entablature, 
as is well known to the reader, has no triglyphs or metopes. In this 
order the frieze runs between the epistyle and the geison in one con- 
tinuous, unbroken band round the whole building, and therefore re- 
quires a very different kind of composition to that by which the 
metope is adorned. We have fortunately the finest examples of 
ornamented friezes of both the Doric and Ionic order in the same 
temple—the Parthenon,—of which we shall have to speak at length 
hereafter. 

(1 the interior of the building sculpture was employed, with less 
subserviency to architectural rules, in fashioning the image of the pre- 
siding deity, from whom the temple derived its sanctity, and to whom, 
in the best periods at least, the plastic decorations more or less directly 
referred. The inner wall of the cella too, which was regarded rather as 
a carpet suspended from the architrave than an integral part of the 
solid building sometimes receiyed the appropriate ornament of a 
painted or sculptured frieze by way of border. | 
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! The origin of this appellation is doubtful. ris yep eres 
Stackelberg says, ‘déros, 4érapa, because the Beay racirey olaniy Bamidéa Sibupov 
Corinthians placed on the pediment an weOge ;—XINGAar, Ue XUb 2h. 
eagle with extended wings, as the Egyptians ‘Who’ (but the Corinthians) ‘placed the 


placed a hawk (iépag) over the entrance of double king of the birds in the temples of 
their temples.’ the gods?’ Conf. O, Miiller, Dov. il. p. 258. 
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The parts of the Greek temple, therefore, which sculpture was 
invited to adorn, and to which our attention will be almost exclusively 
confined, are the pedimené the metopes of the Doric frieze, and ‘the 
continuous Ionic frieze, which in the Parthenon ran round the top of » 
the outside of the cella. And it is important to remember that the 
most precious works of art which have come down to us formed the 
ornaments of these very fields, 


EARLIEST GREEK SCULPTORS. 4 


CHAPTER V. 


FOUNDERS OF THE EARLIEST SCHOOL OF 
SCULPTURE IN GREECE. 


Ol. 20-70 (B.C. 700-500.) 


BETWEEN the age of Homer and the first records of individual artists 
lies what appears to us a great blank, though we feel sure that during 
this period the substructure of the great edifice of plastic art was 
being slowly laid. It is not until the beginning of the sixth century B.C. 
that we meet with the names of individuals. Down to this period art 
was entirely in the hands of guilds, whose members practised their 
art as a handicraft, and were called by the general name of Deedalids. 
It is of course impossible to assign any exact dates to the names of 
artists which first meet our eyes in history, but we may refer them 
pretty confidently to the seventh century B.c. Among these was 


DIBUTADES OF SICYON, 


who resided and worked at Corinth, which was very early renowned 
for its ceramic art. To him Pliny seems to attribute the invention of 
‘moulding in clay-—the true p/asfic art ; although his words ! need not 
bear this meaning, as he only says that Dibutades was the first who 
made /ikenesses in clay. He then relates the well-known story that 
Dibutades hit upon this invention (opera filiz) ‘by the help of his 





1 VV. AL xxxy. 1§03 ‘Terre fingere ex argilla séadlitudines Butades Sicyonius figulus 
primus invenit Corinthi.’ | 
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a _ 
daughter,’ who traced the outline of her departing lover’s Shadow on the“. 
wall, which her father filled up with clay and thus formed the first relief, 
This work of the first great artist, Love, was preserved in the Nym- 
phzum at Corinth down to the time of Mummius. Pliny also relates 
that Dibutades first mingled red earth with the clay, and formed the 
masks which were fixed at the end of the lowest hollow tiles on the 
roofs of temples, and were called proslypa, ectypa (antefixa),! . 











GLAUCUS OF CHIOS. 


According to the most ancient process, statues of metal were 
made of separate plates beaten out ‘by the hammer, and then riveted 
together by nails. Among the most important inventions of this 
early period is that of soldering? mefals,? which is attributed to Glaucus 
of Chios. Suidas and Stephanus of Byzantium call him a Samian, 
and the latter author and Eusebius refer him to Ol, 22 (692 B.C.), 
while others make him contemporary with Alyattes (618-560 B.C.). 
This monarch consecrated a si/ver crater at Delphi after his illness, 
for which Glaucus made an gon stand (vmoxpyrnpissov aSipzov — 
xoddnrov).! These dates cannot, of course, be reconciled, and we _ 
must remember that the iron stand may have been inherited by 
Alyattes, and that it was not unusual to offer older works in the 
temples of the Gods. oe | 

A still more important invention was that of casting statues in 
bronze, attributed to : | 


+ 
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RHcCUS AND THEODORUS OF Samos. 


The same difficulty recurs with regard to the date of Theodorus, 
whom Brunn and others place about Ol. 50 (580 B.C.). Ottfried 
Miiller® supposes that Rheecus, son of Phileas, the first architect of 


Snare 
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the eriormous Temple of Here at Samos,' was the inventor of the art of 
casting metals, and father of the first Theodorus and Telecles, who 
assisted him in building the Herzon; and that Telecles had a son, 
the second Theodorus, who made a silver crater for Croesus, and @ 
golden crater for the Persian king. Pausanias says that he saw a 
statue of a woman by Rheecus in the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
which the Ephesians called Might. Diodorus Siculus,* who evidently 
thinks that the Greek artists learned of the Egyptians, relates that 
Theodorus (the elder?) made half a xoanon, or wooden image, of 
Apollo at Ephesus, and Telecles the other half at Samos, and that 
the two halves when brought together coincided exactly, and formed 
a complete statue. From this tale it was inferred that they worked 
according to a fixed Egyptian canon. The fatal ring of Polycrates 
was also attributed to Theodorus,’ but whether it was made for the 
tyrant or only acquired by him, we have no means of judging. Of 
Theodorus (the elder?) Pausanias* expressly states that he knew of 
no bronze works by him. It is probably, therefore, of the younger 
that Pliny® is speaking when he says that Theodorus: made az 
image of himself in bronze renowned for its extraordinary hkeness 
and its small size. This miniature held a file in the right hand, 
and with three fingers of the left a four-horse chariot ((quadrigu- 
lam’), so small that it was covered by the wings of an artificial fly, 
which he also made and placed near it. 

The first working of marble, on which the development of the 
sculptor’s art so much depended, is connected with the family of- 
Melas of Chios (660-630 B.C.). Melas himself and his son Micciades 
are for us mere names accidentally preserved by Pliny alone® when 
speaking of their more famous descendants. 


ARCHERMUS, BOUPALUS, AND ATHENNIS. 
Ol, 60 (B.C. 540). 


Archermus (called also Anthermus and Archennus) is mentioned 
by the Scholiast of Aristophanes’ as the first who gave wings to the 
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image of Vike. Pausanias' says that both at Smyrna, in the Temple 
of Nemesis (év rq igog tév Neuéoswv), and at Pergamum, in the 
chamber of Attalus (év r@ ’Arrddov Garay), there were Charites 
(Graces) clothed, no doubt, according to the ancient practice, and of : 
marble, by these artists. Boupalus and Athennis, as the story goes, ca-- 
ricatured the deformed poet Hipponax,? who revenged himself. by his 
bitter iambics, and drove his enemies to despair and suicide. Pliny? 
regards the latter part of the story as false, since Boupalus at a 
later period made statues for neighbouring islands, and especially for 
Chios, which was said to be renowned ‘not only for its vines, but. 
for the works of the sons of Archermus.’ Boupalus also made a 
statue of “ortune (Tvyn), and was the first, according to Pliny, to 
place the weXes* on her head, and in her hand the horn of Amaltheia, 
the goat-nurse of Zeus. His other works were a statue of Artemis 
at Lasos in Crete, and the mask of Artemis at Chios, which was 
placed high on the wall of the Temple, and ‘wore a sad express- 
ion to those who were entering the sacred edifice and a joyful one to 
those who were departing’ > 

The genius and skill of these artists are attested by the fact that 
their works were placed by the Emperor Augustus in the gable (21 
fastigio) of the Temple of the Palatine ‘Apollo in Rome ; for, how- 
_ ever strong his antiquarian zeal, the great Emperor is not considered 
to have been wanting in taste. | 





DIPGENUS AND SCYLLIS, 
Ol. So, B.C. 558? 


the next important names in the line of early sculptors, transfer our 
attention to Crete. They are called sons, i.e. pupils, or of the school, 
of Dedalus. Pliny® refers them to the 50th Ol. (580 B.c.), and 
Brunn’ thinks that they began to work after that date. Pausanias ® 
saw an dyadpa of Athene by them in her temple at Cleonz, and 


1 1x. 35. 6. * Plin, M.A. xxxvi. 13, 
? Suidas, s. vy, Hipponax, ® bid. xxXxvi. 9. 

NM. Hf, xxxvi, 12, " Kunst bei Homer, p, 47, 
4 The evilindesr accumbhal «afthe mwnle we ct. coe” 
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Pliny says that Argos, Cleon and Ambracia were full (referta@) of 
their works, as well as Sicyon, for which town they made temple- 
images of Apollo, Artemis, Heracles, and Athene.' 

Actording to an interesting notice in the ‘ History of Armenia, by 
Moses of Chorene2 a statue of Aeracies, of gilt bronze! by these 
artists was found by Cyrus in the booty which he took from Croesus. 
Considering the active intercourse which already existed between 
Greece and Asia, it is by no means necessary to infer that these artists 
resided in Asia. Among their wooden statues—for as frue Bedalids 
they also worked in wood and ivory--was an interesting group at 
Argos of Castor and Polydeuces (Pollux), their sons Anaxis and 
Mnasinos, their wives Ailgira and Phebe, and their /orses, in which 
the artists employed not only common wood, but ebony and ivory.” 

They also made a statue of Heracles for Tiryns, and a voanonu - 
of the Munychian Artemis for Sicyon.* Cedrenus 5 relates that in the 
palace of Lausus at Constantinople there was an image of A ¢hene four 
ells high, by Dipcenus and Scyliis, made of ‘emerald stone’ (ex 
Adou cpapdysov, aqua marina ?), which Sesostris, King of Egypt, sent 
as a present to Cleobulus, Tyrant of Lindos. , 

Dipcenus and Scyllis are the more important in the history of art 
because they formed a school outside their own family, which flourished 
through several generations. The Spartans, we know, derived their 
first acquaintance with art from Crete, and among the. first pupils 
of Dipcenus and Scyllis we find two Spartans— 


=. 


HEGYLOS AND HIS SON JHEOCLES, 
Ol. 57, 3, B.C. §50? 


who flourished about the middle of the sixth century B.C. They 
made a group of Heracles and the Hesperides in cedar wood, with 
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lA Af. xxxvi. 14. PHny relates a strange 1736). Cont. O. Miller, Avetne Schriften, 
story of their quarrel with the Sicyonians, ii. p. 634. 


and the intervention of the Gods, which bears 3 Pausan. il, 22. 5. . 
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some of its details in ivory and gold, for the Treasury: of the 
Epidamnians at Olympia.! | a | 

The development of Deedalian wood-carving into the chrysele- 
phantine (gold ivory) work of a later period was further promoted by 
two Lacedemonians of the same school— 


DONTAS AND DOoRYCLEIDAS,? 
« Ol. 57. 3, B.C. 550? 


who combined cedar with ivory and gold in a group of Heracles and 
the River-god Achelous contending for the possession of Deianeira in 
presence of Zeus and Athene. The nationality of two other artists 
of this school, 


TECTAUS AND ANGELION, 
Ol. 58. 1, B.C. 648? 


a 


is unknown’ Plutarch‘ describes a statue of the Delian Apollo by 
them, holding a bow in his right hand, and with the three Charites 
on the left bearing the lyre, the flute, and the pipe (odpeyé).® 


CLEARCHUS OF RHEGIUM, 
Ol. 70, B.C. soo? 


is also called a pupil of Dipcenus and Scyllis, although some regarded 
him as a disciple of Daedalus himself, His chief work was a statue of 
Zeus trates (the supreme), in the Temple of Athene Chalcicecus 
(Athene of the Brazen H ouse) in Sparta, which, although the art of cast- 
ing metals had been long known, appears to have beena sphyrelaton of 
the oldest fashion. Pausanias calls it «the oldest of bronze statues,’ 
’ and yet immediately afterwards he states that its author was a pupil 
of Dipcenus and Scyllis! ‘In all probability, Clearchus purposely 


> Pausan. v. 17. 1, NV. M. Br. 7-9. Conf. Miiller and Wieseler, 


? Ibid. vi. 1g. 12, * Ibid. it. 32, 5. Denkm. d. a. Kunst, ii, 126. There is a. 
* De Mus. 14. curlous sphyrelafon statuette ‘in the Vase- 


* Copied on a gem (Milin, Ge//. Afythol. — room of the Brit. Mus. 
33- 474), and on coins of Athens, Combe, * i. 17. 6, 
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imitated the ancient process to give his work an air of creater anti- 
quity and holiness. 3 


BATHYCLES OF MAGNESIA, 


whose great work, the Throne of the’ Amyclean Apollo, has been men- 
tioned above, is also classed as a disciple of Dipcenus and Scyllis. 
The name of _ ‘ 


SMILIS OF AAGINA, 
Ol. 50, B.C. 580? 


from its real or apparent connexion with opirn, a sculptor’s chisel, is 
supposed to be that of a mythical personage, representing the collec- 
tive art of wood-carving in Aigina, as Deedalus did in Athens, Pau- 
sanias? speaks of him as a real person, contemporary with Dedalus, 
but not equal to him in fame. The same writer describes a chrys- 
elephantine group by him of the Hore seated on thrones in the 
Heraion (Temple of Héré) at Olympia, near which stood a figure of 
their mother, 7emis, by Dorycleidas3 The most celebrated work of 
Smilis was his statue of #féré in the Heraion at Samos, which suc- 
ceeded the figure introduced by Procles at the time of the Ionian mi- 
gration, as a substitute for the sacred symbolic beam or board (cavis).4 


ENDUS OF ATHENS, 
. Ol. 70, B.C. Soo? | 


if we are to believe Pausanias, followed Daedalus in his flight to Crete 
after the murder of Kalos (Talos, Perdix), but he probably flourished 
about Ol. 70 (B.C. 500), as is testified by an inscription which bears his 
name. His date is, however, a matter of dispute, and no reliance can be 
placed on the testimony of Pausanias. Among the works ascribed to 





1 Vide supra, p. 41. Fotter), and Eusebius, Prep. Evang. iii. 8. 
2 vil. 4.4: S6&ys Fé obx es 7b Trav apixera, § Brunn, Aves? bei Homer, p. 44. Uriichs 
ty, 17. 1 (Skofas, p. 246), in controversy with Brunn, 


+ Clemens Alexandr. Protrept.iv. p.4o(ed. maintains that he flourished as early as Ol. 52. 
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Endceus are a xoanon of Athene, on a throne, in the Acropolis at 
Athens, on which was inscribed that it was ‘the work of Endoeus and 
the offering of Callias’; a colossal wooden statue of J thene Poltas at 
Erythre in Ionia, near the island of Chios, with a distaff in each 
hand, and the adres on her head ; astatue of Azhene A ftea,' entirely 
of ivory, which Augustus afterwards transferred to his forum at Rome, 
and an image of the Ephesian Artemis at Ephesus. 

| Passing over several artists of less note, probably belonging to this 
period, mentioned by Tatian, Zenobius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
others, we have still to notice ‘ 


GITIADAS OF SPARTA, 
Ol, 66, B.C. 516? 


whom Brunn regards as a contemporary of Callon, with whom he 
was employed in making tripods at Amycle.’ Gitiadas appears in 
history as an architect and sculptor,and author of a hymn to Athene3 
Fle constructed or restored the Temple of A thene Poliouchos (guardian 
of the city) at Sparta, and lined the interior with plates of brass, whence, 
aS Some suppose, the goddess received the name ‘of the Brazen House’ 
(chalctoecus), although the custom was of much older date.” Gitiadas 
made the tempie-image of the goddess, of which we probably haveacopy 
on old Spartan coins.” He also adorned the brazen plates of the temple 
with reliefs, or rather graphite designs, of various mythological subjects, 
as the ‘Labours of Heracles; the ‘Kape of the Daughters of Leucippus 
by Castor and Polydeuces? and other adventures of the Dioscuri ; 
‘tfephestus loosing his mother Here trom her Bonds’: § Nymphs 
presenting Perseus with the W. inged Sandals and Helmet for his 
Expedition against Medusa’: ‘the Birt/; of Athene’; ' Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, 8.8 
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' So called either from Aleus, king of sult Brunn, A’ssust d¢i ffomer, p. 49. Conf. 
Tegea, who built her a temple, or from O., Jahn, Zetischr. fiir Philol, 735 513. 


arden (effusiune). Statlus, 7hed. 4. 228: > Pausan, iii, 17. 2. 
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* Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ. I4, p. 61 * O. Jahn, De Antiz. Minerve Simulacris 
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CHAPTER VI. 
EXTANT WORKS OF ARCHAIC ART. 


(SEVENTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES, B.C.) 


IN primitive art, as we have seen, the different deities were distin- 
guished from one another by attributes of various kinds indicative of 
their peculiar character and functions. But as artistic insight and | 
technical skill increased, the artist rose to a higher conception of his 
mission, and strove to represent by form, attitude, and expression. the 
individuality of his subject. And when once the ideal type of a god 
or hero had been grasped by genius, and embodied by skill, it was 
not lightly changed, but in all the modifications which it underwent 
retained its essential identity. 

Of the works of art of which we have spoken above not one, 
perhaps, is to be found among the existing monuments of antiquity. 
We possess, however, a considerable number of archaic statues 
from various parts of Greece and the Greek islands—from Orcho- 
menos, Megara, Thera, Tenea, and Naxos-—-which greatly aid us in 
forming an idea of the archaic style of the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies before the Christian era. Among the best known of these are 
the so-called Apollo of Thera, now at Athens, the Apollo of T ene 
at Munich, and the ‘ Strangford’ Apollo, in the British Museum, 
which, though they differ in age and merit, bear a very close resem- 
blance in general type and style. 


aa 


THE APOLLO OF THERA 


was found in the island of Thera (hod. Santorini), and was acquired 
in 1836 for the Thesion at Athens, This figure is about the size of 
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a 
life, and in the main well preserved, considering its great age; but 
the lezs from the knee downwards are wanting, and the tip of the 
nose is injured. The head, which is carved from a separate block of 
marble, and joined to the body by iron stanchions, is set straight and 
erect on the shoulders, without the slightest inclination to the right or 
left. The-trunk, though somewhat clumsy and too full and gross in 
parts, 1s tolerably correct in outline ; the breast bones are strongly 
marked, but the back is neglected and without anatomical detail, 
which the artist seems as yet incapable of giving. The whole attitude 
is erect, like that of a soldier at the word ‘attention !' but the hands; 
which are pressed to the sides, are closed, with the thumbs to the 
front. The legs are close together, the left, however, being somewhat 
advanced, though the figure is not walking but standing. It rests 
equally on both feet, the soles of which are flat on the ground from 
heel to toe, which is one of the most prominent characteristics of the 
ancient style. The expression of the face is comical, not to say 
idiotic ; the eyes, which lie obliquely, are full and protruding, the eye- 
brows highly arched, the mouth wide, with thick lips closely pressed 
together, and the cheeks drawn into a smirk. ‘The hair is carefully 
arranged in small snail-like curls round the forehead from ear to ear, 
behind which a broad band passes round -the back of the head, and 
the abundant hair is combed in a wavy mass over the neck, gradually 
widening down the back until it almost reaches from shoulder to 
shoulder. Colour appears to have been used both on the hair and the 
band by which it was confined. Another well-known and interesting 
example of the same general type, but superior execution, is the’ 


APOLLO OF TENEA 
(Fig. 11), 
at Munich, so called from the place where it was discovered, the site 


of which is occupied by the village of Attiki, about seven miles from 
Corinth! This celebrated figure, which shows a considerable advance 
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THE APOLLO OF TENEA. +» © | 87 
i 
on the Apollo of Thera, both in anatomical knowledge and technical 
skill, is slim and rigid, every muscle being strained and stiffened to 
the utmost, as is especially observable at the knee. The general 
treatment of the eyes, hair, and mouth are the same as in the 
Therean figure but less coarse and clumsy. The corners of the 
mouth are drawn up into the same vacant smile, and the artist has 
tried to give additional expression to the face by impressing a dimple 
on the chin. 

In both these statues the forehead is receding, 
and the eyeballs full and protruding. There is no #& 
trace of what we call the ideal Greek type, and least 3 
of all in the most, characteristic feature, the nose, oa 
which is large and very prominent. It is impossible 
not to recognise in these figures the influence of Egyp- a 
tian models, but there is no slavish adherence to a \ 4 
fixed immutable canon, but everywhere signs of an \ 
honest endeavour to follow nature. They are indeed ; 
in one sense failures, and as independent and isclated 
works of art would deserve little attention ;. but 
taken in their connexion with the past and future Ly \ 
of Greek art, they are full of interest and instruction. ; 
The sharp angular forms of these statues remind us 
that they follow hard upon wood carving, and par- 
take largely of the character of wooden images. : 
We see that the artist is working on his own obser- i 
vation of the human form, and that where he fails, it APOC OF TENE. 
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is for want not of freedom of mind or the absence of high aims, but 
of knowledge and technical skill. He fails, but how different are 
his faults and failures from those of the Egyptian or Etruscan 
sculptor! There is no future in the Egyptian statue ; the artisan 
who produced it is not working by his own lights, and striving to 
do his very best in his own way, but the skilful bondman working 
in fetters for a task-master, and. producing eternal repetitions of an 
unchanging type -—the lifeless monsters of hieratic prescription. 
The next step in the gradual development of the Apollo type ts 
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THE ‘STRANGFORD’ APOLLO, 


in the British Museum (fig. 12), which strongly resembles the Therwan 
and Tenean figures, but shows a very marked superiority over both in 
the organic details, and more especially in the treatment of the nude 
surfaces. Brunn! considers it as belonging to the second class of 
Apollo types, in which the arms are no longer close to the sides, He 
truly remarks that in this statue we see, instead of the vagueness of 
preceding work, an accurate knowledge of forms founded on closer 

Fic. 12. observation. The bones of the skeleton are more correctly 
given, and over this framework the system of muscles is 
spread with considerable accuracy and clearness. Yet 
the artist wisely keeps within his proper bounds, never 
setting himself a task beyond his limited powers. He 
only represents the bones and muscles necessary for 
the representation of active life ; but in doing thus much 
well he gives to Greek art its systematic and methodical 
foundation. These and similar works are of the greatest 
value to the student of art-history, as enabling him to get 
an idea of the archaic style of Canachus, Callon, and 
Hegesias. 





THE eo. . . | 
‘STPRANGFORD? Statues of a similar type have been discovered in other 


APOLLO, parts of Greece, among which we may mention an unfin- 


ished figure at Naxos, another at Megara, and a third at Orchomenus,? 
all of which bear a strong resemblance to the Therzan Apollo, There 
are others, probably of a later period, which differ from those described 
above chiefly in the position of the arms, which are no longer fixed 
to the sides but stretched out as if to hold or receive some offering. 
An example of this series is a colossal figure, thirty-four Jeet high, 
still to be seen in a quarry at Naxos, and a beautiful bronze statue 
in the Louvre at Paris (fig. 13), found at Piombino, which last, 
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however, is of a much later period than the foregoing. Helbig’ 
describes an archaic head of Pentelican marble in the Villa Ludovist, 
which he compares with the Apollo of Canachus 
and the Strangford Apollo. It appears to me 
to be of a later date, and to betray marks of an 
affected archaism. Pausanias® describes @ statue 
of Arrachion the Pancratiast,* who gained two 
victories at Olympia in the 50th Ol. (564 B.C.), 
which must have closely resembled the Apollo 
of Tenea, and was executed about the same time. 


Fig. 13. 


‘It was,’ he says, ‘archaic in other respects, and 
especially in its “oyjjpa” (type) >. the feet not 
far apart, and the hands hanging down close to 
the sides as far as the buttocks (dype trav yAov- 
7av). This notice might seem to throw doubts 
on the correctness of the appellation Apollo as 
applied to the Therzan and Tenean figures > but 
statues of mere mortals were extremely rare 
at this period, while those of Apollo, who was 
the principal deity of Tenea,® were very nu- 
merous. Dipcenus and Scyllis made a statue of 
this god on marble, and however distinguished Arrachion may have 
been, it is hardly probable that even an Olympian victor would 
be represented with long flowing hair, which was one of the most 
notable characteristics of Apollo. | 
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BRONZE STATUE IN 
THE LOUVRE, © 


THe RELIEF STYLE. 


As many of the very earliest and most interesting remains of 
Greek art are not round figures but Re/ve/s, it may be well to say a 
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1 Liibke, #/ésé. of Se. p. 87. 

2 Ann. d. Just. 1874, P. 39. 7 vill. 40. I. 

4 Victor in the Pancration, which inclu- 
ded wrestling and boxing. | 

’ ‘This controversy has been revived hy Dr. 
Waldstein {in the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. i.), who thinks it ‘not improbable that 
the so-called Strangford ‘‘ Apollo”. .. may 
be a copy of the statue of Theagenes” by 
Glaucus the AEginetan. I am not convince: 


by his arguments against the name Apollo, 
which is generally given to these statues, but 
he is quite right in saying that the so-called 
A pollo on the omphalos in the Patissia Museum 
at Athens cannot be brought forward as an 
argument for the appellation. 1 convinced 
myself when at Athens that the Apollo and 
the omphalos have no connexion with one 
another. 
* Pausan. ii, §. 4. 
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few words in this place on the nature and peculiarities of the relief 
style in general. . | 

In its origin the Bas-relief was little more than an outline or 
silhouette, in which very little attention was paid to the filling up of 
the interior spaces. It partakes to a certain extent of the nature both 
of painting and sculpture, and in the reliefs of Egypt and Assyria the 
attempt is made, as it were, to paint in stone. But when the Greeks 
turned their attention to this branch of plastic art, they saw its 
peculiar advantages and defects, and wisely confined it within the 
narrow bounds in which alone it can work with good effect. The 
earliest Greek reliefs retain to a certain extent the original character 
of silhouettes. They do not resemble complete figures cut in halves 
and laid upon a flat surface, such as we see at a later period, especially 
In Rome. They are produced by cutting away.the stone round the out- 
line of the figures to be represented, and leaving their surface flat, and 
with their sides nearly at right angles to the plane from which they 
stand out. This primitive style was soon succeeded by one in which 
greater roundness was given to the figures, and more attention paid to 
the details within the outlines ; but during the whole of the best period 
the Greek reliefs retained a certain flatness by which they are easily 
distinguished from those of a later age, 

It is evident that the true relief can have no real middle or back 
ground, in the proper sense of the words, but only an ideal one A 
-real back-ground would require round figures, separated from the sur- 
face, and would altogether change the character of the relief-style. This 
absence of middle and back-ground necessitates the filling up, as far 
as possible, of the whole space which the relief is intended to adorn: 
and this necessity, again, gives rise to the most marked peculiarity 
and, at first sight, the greatest fault, of this branch of plastic art, the 
so-called /socephalism (equality of height in the heads )—i.e. the practice 
of making all the figures, whether sitting or standing, on foot, in chariot 
or on horseback, with their heads on the same level. When the prin- 
ciple of isocephalism is violated, we generally see that the artist has 
been influenced by higher considerations. 

The relief-style, as we see both in Assyrian and very ancient 
Greek examples, was developed at an earlier period than statuary 





; THE RELIEF-STVLE. | : 6k 
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proper ; and the reason is apparent. The temple-images of the Gods, 
which were in early times almost the sole subjects of sculpture, were 
preserved in their primitive rudeness by the reverential awe of the 
artist, and, still more, of the public for whose adoration they were 
fashioned. In the relief, on the other hand, which generally represented 
a lower class of subjects, such as heroes, mere mortals, and scenes of 
real life, the artist was less trammelled by tradition and convention. 


RELIEFS FROM THE TEMPLE OF ASSOS. 


Among the very earliest works of this nature which have been 
preserved are the reliefs discovered in the beginning of the present 


Fic. 14. 
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LION DEVOURING DEER, 


Fic, 15. 
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BULLS BUTTING, 


century among the ruins of a Doric temple at Assos in the Troad, 
and acquired in 1838 by M. Raoul-Rochette for the Museum in the 
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Louvre. Contrary to the usual practice of the Greeks, who only 
adorned what may be called the ¢xactive architectural members of a 
building, these reliefs seem to have been carved on the granite epistyle 
or architrave, as there are indications of the abacus and the regule 





SPHINXES. CENTAUR, 


of the triglyphs at the upper edge of the slabs. The work is of the 
rudest and most primitive character, bearing a striking resemblance 
in style to the paintings on the earliest Greek vases. The scenes. 


Fic, 1&, 
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‘BANQUET. 


depicted are Lions devouring Stags (fig. 14); Bulls butting each other 
with their horns (fig. 15); Sphinxes (fig. 16); Centaurs at full gallop 
(fig. 17); Bangueters RECLINING at table (fig. 18),according to the post- 
Homeric custom derived from the East ;! and ‘Heracles in contest with a 
Zriton (fig. 19). Behind the Triton, on the left side of the slab, are 
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' Friederichs, Bavsteine, Sc. p. 9. Conf. Assyrian reliefs in British Museum. 
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female figures gesticulating with their arms, supposed to be Neretds 
terrified by Heracles’ attack .on the fish-tailed demon. Some of the — 
scenes, and especially the contest of the beasts, remind us strongly of 
Assyrian reliefs, and the scenes depicted on the earliest Greek vases,! 
the decorations of which are decidedly oriental in character. There 
is some difficulty in assigning a date to these reliefs, as we have only 
internal evidence to guide us. The style is in the highest degree archaic, 
and if Heracles is really pourtrayed on one of the slabs (fig. 19), the 
fact that he is without his lion’s skin, which became his constant 
attribute at the end of the 7th century B.c., would afford very strong 
evidence of the high antiquity of the work.? On the other hand, we 
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HERACLES, TRITON AND NEREIDS, 


must observe that the Centaurs have four horse's legs, whereas in the 
earliest types of these monsters, the forelegs were human.’ Heracles 
has a quiver on his back, and the Triton holds something in his left 
hand, perhaps a horn. , 


— It is difficult to trace any connexion between the different scenes ;_ 
a fact which is also characteristic of the childishness of primitive art, and 
strengthens our conviction of the high antiquity of the work before us, 
The principle of isocephalism referred to above is strictly preserved 
in the mythical scenes at the expense of extraordinary violations of the 
natural and relative proportions.’ The small female figures, or Nereids, 


1 Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasendsider, Taf. 2 Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 9. Gerhard, 
exi cxy. Bronsted, ‘32 Vasen,’ dun. d. Atserlesene Vasenbilder, ii. Tal. ui. p. 95. 
inst. vol. xiii, Jahrg. 1841. Conf. Prokesch, § Vide supra, p. 102. 7 
Wiener Fahrobiicher, 1832, ii. p. 59 @er + Conf. Michaelis, Avvali d. fst. tav. 
Anzeigen, for an account of another fragment * d’Agg. B. 
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are less than half the size of Heracles and the Triton, who are there- 
fore stretched out at full length to bring their heads on a level with 
those of the sea-nymphs. But even here, and still more so in reliefs of 
a nobler style, adherence to natural proportions would be intolerable! 


THE MOST ANCIENT METOPES FROM THE TLEMPLE 
OF SELINUS. 


Of nearly equal antiquity with the reliefs of Assos are three 
mietopes discovered in 1822 by the English architects, William Harris 
and Samuel Angell, among the ruins of the middle and oldest temple 
on the Acropolis of Selinus in Sicily. 
The first of these reliefs, which are now 
at Palermo, has been pieced together 


Pilg, 20, 


from thirty-two fragments in the form 
of a metope (4 feet Io inches by 3 feet 
7 inches), and represents Perseus cutting — 
off the Head of Medusa (fig. 20), while 
Pallas watches the operation with appa- 
rent satisfaction. The dress of the hero 
looks like a mere apron, but may possibly 
be the lower part of a short tunic, the 
upper part of which was represented by 
colour. His boots, with the long-curled 





MERSEUS AND MEDUSA, 


peaks, are not, as some suppose, the 
winged sandals given him by the Nymphs, but the boots in general use 
at that pertod. On his head he has the hat (cup) of Hermes. Medusa 
has fallen on one knee, and remains perfectly passive, not to say con- 
tented, while her conqueror quietly severs her head from her body. 
In her arms she tenderly holds the figure of a small horse, Pegasus, 
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' Among the Aanthian marbles of the the Assos reliefs. Prachov, Antig. Xanthtaca, 
British Museum are an apparently archaic and Cestiola’s Cyprus, Lycian Sepuichral 
Sriese of Satyrs and beasts, and reliefs from Relief on Chest front Aanthos, noticed by 
a fomé of the same period, svpfresenting a Layard. 
procession, which in some parts resemble 


METOPE OF PERSEUS AND MEDUSA, 6% 





which sprang from her blood. Her face is of the most ancient type—at 
the same time horrible and ludicrous, like the ogre of our childish 
dreams. The tongue hangs far out of her grinning mouth, in which 
formidable teeth and tusks appear; but she is as yet without her. 
snakes; only the typical row of small curls, like ‘Brussels sprouts, 
appear beneath a kind of skull cap on her head! The shadowy 
form generally called Athéné, though she has no attributes by which 
she can be recognised, stands motionless by the side of Perseus, 
wearing a long robe bordered by a mzxander, above which are traces 
of colour. The peculiar and unnatural position of the figures is 
characteristic of the most ancient style. Perseus is represented as 
- striding with long steps, and yet the soles of both his feet rest flat upon 
the ground. The legs and feet of both the hero and Medusa are in 
profile to suit the exigencies of the relief Fic. 21, | 
style, while the faces and the upper parts — 
of the persons are en face. Still more 3 
anomalous is the attitude of the goddess 
Athéné, whose whole figure is represented 
en face, except the feet, which are in pro- 
file and give the impression of actual 
deformity. All three wear the stereotyp- 
ed so-called ‘Aginetan simile. Perseus 
smiles on the spectator as he thrusts his mepusa RONDANINI IN MUNICH. 
knife into the throat of his victim without 
even looking at her; Medusa looks equally cheerful ; and Athéné 
wears a pleased expression on her face, but does not turn her head 
towards the horrible scene which is being enacted in her presence. 
It is interesting to compare this hideous face with the Medusa 





Rondanini, of a more refined period (fig. 21). 

The slaying of Medusa by Perseus was a favourite subject in very 
early times, and was represented both on the Chest of Cypselus and 
‘a works of Gitiadas and Myron.2. It should be noticed that the form 
of Medusa’s breast, both in the Selinuntian metope and other archaic 
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1 Tsaw asmall Medusa-head in black terra- is very Itke that of the Selinuntian metope. 
cotta, in the Antiquarium at Munich, which * See Cesnola, Cyprus, 
Mas 
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representations, is not female but male, and in some cases she is re- 
presented with a beard.’ It has been remarked that the Medusa’s head 


| _ In the metope is so much more skilfully executed than the rest of the 


work that it was probably copied from some well-known type in terra- 
cotta. Pausanias? records the existence of a Medusa’s head in stone 
near the TYemple of Cephissus in Argolis, ‘made by the Cyclopes.’ 
The second of these metopes represents Heracles and the Cercopes 
(fig. 22)-—mischievous, apish gnomes, answering to the goblins of the 
Middle Ages—who robbed and tormented him. The hero is striding 
along with a pole across his shoulders, to the ends of which the 
troublesome demons are suspended with their heads downwards, like 
Fie. 22. game taken in the chase The general 
ppm SS impression made by the figure of He- 
a gf tea =| HES racles, which is square, thickset, and 
- Ate, , thoroughly Dorian in character, is that 
of rude strength and determination. 
As in the first relief, the face and breast 
are turned towards the spectator, while 
the feet are in profile, with the soles flat 
on the ground, The style is the same, 
and shows the same defects in execu- 
tion. There is an utter want of pro- 
portion between the massive thighs and 
the legs from the knees downwards 
and the face wears the same unnaturally 
cheerful, not to say silly, expression, so 
unsuitable to the circumstances, as the Perseus of the first metope. 
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HERACLES AND TIE CERCOPES, 


The Cercopes, too, in whom we observe the same distorted position— 


the legs bending at right angles at the knee, in profile, while the 
face, arms, and chest are ex Jace~-seem perfectly satisfied with their 
unfortunate condition. 


Contrary to the practice of the earliest schools of art, in which 
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' Dausanias, i. 23.735 if 29. 25 ili. 17. 3. kind called Ag«uGos (oil-flask , from Girgentj 
Gerhard, Gr x, Lirus. Trinkschalen, ii. in the possession of Serradifilen and on 
p. 4 and Vases of Brit. Mus. No. 641. an amphora in Munich (Benndorf, Metopen 
Fh, 20. 6, 


tv. Sedinunt, p. 46, No. 2). 
* The Cercopes occur on a vase of the 
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Heracles is almost invariably bearded, he is here represented as a 
youth with the short hair of an athlete His scanty tunic, confined 
by a belt, is only slightly indicated in the stone, and was, no doubt, 
more fully expressed by the aid of colour. His girdle and sword- 
belt, as well as the bonds which confine the arms and legs of the 
Cercopes, were also painted in red; and in the upper part of the 
slab traces of a meander pattern in red were found. 

The two foregoing Selinuntian reliefs are referred on all hands to 
the earliest period of Greek art, either the end of the seventh century B.c. 
at which time Selinus was founded, and, in all probability, the first 
temple built—or at latest the beginning of the sixth century. More 
doubt is felt regarding the third metope, discovered at the same time. 
it has been put together from fifty-nine fragments, and is somewhat 
different in form; so that some writers have regarded it not asa 
metope, but as an avd@nya (votive offering). The subject is a Quadriga 
(some writers call it a Biga, with a rider on each side), behind the horses 
of which stand three shadowy figures in mézzo rilievo, the centre 
figure being the charioteer, and the one to the right a female, judging 
from the form of the bosom, The horses, of which the two outer 
ones are somewhat in advance of the inner, are in very high relief, 
and almost detached from the background, which makes it probable 
that this third metope occupied the centre of the frieze.! 

Two other metopes, also in Palermo, were discovered by the 
English travellers above mentioned at Selinus, not inthe temple on the 
Acropolis, but in one of a much later date in the lower town. We men- 
tion it here, for the sake of convenience, in connexion with the more 
ancient reliefs from the same place. One of these, of which the lower 
half is well preserved, represents the contest of a Goddess (Athene ?) 
with a Giant (Enceladus ?),? who lies prostrate on the ground before her. 
He stretches out his right hand as tf to ward off her attack, while his 
lofty helmet falls from his head. The goddess plants her foot on his 
thigh, and is probably brandishing her lance over her fallen foe. 
The most noteworthy feature of the group is the heavy drapery of 
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1 Benndorf, Mefopen uv. Selinunt, 1873. is seen on a Bacchic amphora from Durand’s 
See a cast of this metope in the Brit. Mus. Coll. (Gerhard’s Amserfes. Vasen, 1. pp. 27}. 
? See cast in Brit. Mus. The same swvef?f . 
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the goddess, which is treated with a skill worthy of a period not later: 
than the latter half of the sixth century. The contrast between the 
robed goddess and the nude giant is very striking and effective. The. 
second of these metopes, in which the upper part of the figures is 
also wanting, is very similar in design, though of much superior 
execution. In this, too, the giant has ceased to resist, and has fallen 
on one knee, as if forced down by the heavy hand of the irresistible 
Goddess. He is without the serpent feet of the later type of giants, 


Fic, 23. 
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and wears a leather coat over his short tunic, and perhaps the skin of 
some animal.,! | 

The metopes of a third and still later Temple of Here on the 
eastern hill of Selinus, not earlier than the oth Olympiad (460 
B.C,), show still further progress, and yet maintain the Doric character 
of the earliest Selinuntian reliefs. The subjects are -— 

(«) Heracles, with his lion’s skin, 2 combat wit} an Amazon, 
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" Benndorf (Seéis. Afetop.) dates these 415 the Dorian Polycleitos to the Discobolos in 
. B.C., after the building of the Parthenon, and the oala della Biga of the Vatican, supposed 
says that they stand to the Parthenon frieze to be a copy of a work of the Attic Myron. 

in the same relation as the Doryphoros of : 
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whom he seizes by her Phrygian cap, and who is sinking helplessly 
to the ground. 

(6) Athene, with helmet and zgis and rich conventionally folded 
dress, very similar to that of the goddess in the AEginetan group,! 
slaying a giant whom she seizes by the head, and who appears about 
to fall. 

(c) Acte@on torn to pieces by his own dogs (hg. 23). According 
to the variation of the myth given by Acusilaus,? in which Zeus, offended 
with Acton because he aspired to the hand of Semele, commanded 
Artemis to throw a stag’s hide over him, that he might be hunted 
and devoured by his own pack of hounds. The relief, which is very 
indistinct, is supposed to represent him in this disguise.* Artemis 
wears a cap, and Actzon has his sword. | 

(72) A man, or God, seated on a throne, holding by the hand a 
richly robed woman or goddess, who is lifting the veil from her face. 
We have here the meeting between Zeus and Hera on Mount Ida, 
described in the Iltad.* In these later, as in the older, Selinuntian 
metopes, the material is tufaceous limestone; but the faces, hands, 
and feet of the female figures are of white marble, after the manner 
of the acrolzth. ) 

The style of these later reliefs, as we have said, shows an extraor- 
dinary advance in the knowledge of the proportions of the human form, 
and, in spite of their archaic character— manifested especially in the 
arrangement of the hair and in the conventional folds of the dress— 
they are full of the purest Greek feeling. Nor is this surprising if, 
as is generally agreed, these works belong to Ol. 80 (460 B.C), 
close upon the age of Pheidias, and the most glorious period of 
Attic art. That the works we have been considering should be 
inferior to those of the same period in Athens is riot to be wondered 
at, when we remember that they were executed in a Dorian colony, 
remote from the mother country, to which Attic influences could have 
but little access, and that the traditional type which we have observed 
in the metopes of the older temples is to a very great extent, and no 
doubt purposely, retained in those of a later origin. 
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1 Vide infra, p. 124. § Benndorf, Seti, AfZetop. 
2 Apud Apollodor. ii, 4.4. Conf. Pausan, ix. 23. 4 xiv. 315. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


EXTANT WORKS OF ARCHAIC ART 


(CONTINUED), 


PEDIMENTAL GROUP OF THE TREASURY OF THE 
MEGARIANS OF OLympIA. 


IT was the custom of thedifferent Hellenic states to build ‘zveasurtes’ 
at Olympia, in which the property belonging to the community at 
large or to individual members of it was preserved. These treasuries 
were in the form of small temples dz avtis.. The more ambitious 
of them were ornamented with statuary, and the pedimental group of 
the treasury of the Megarians has lately been discovered by the German 
excavators, and must be regarded as one of the very oldest works of 
art of this nature which has come down tous.?_ It consisted of twelve 
figures, and represented a Gigantomachia. The centre of the aeTOs, or 
pediment, was occupied by Zeus and a wounded Giant, who has sunk on 
one knee, “The giants are here in full armour after the manner of an- 
cient art. To the right of these was Heracles and another giant who lies 
prostrate on the ground ;* then Aves, who has also a giant before him, 
and in the corner a fallen giant, whose helmet fills up the extreme angle, 
On the left side, in strict parallelism with the right, are first _Athené (?) 
and her foe, and then Poseidon and a Jatlen Giant. From the left 
comer a Sea monster is coming to the help of the Ocean God. Of 
these twelve figures nine have bcen found in tolerable preservation, 
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' The axée are the pilasters which form Conf. Ausgrabungen in Olympia, Bd. iv. 
the facing of the extended cella walls. Taf. 18, 19. : 
“ Treu, Sericht aus Olympia, No, 29. § foid. Taf. 204, 
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and suffice to show that the group belongs to the infancy of art, and 


+ 


probably proceeds from the school of Dipcenus and Scyllis, and may 
be dated about the sixth century B.C. 


RELIEFS OF A STELf (PILLAR) AT SPARTA, CALLED 
‘THe AMPHIARAUS STELE.” 
(Fig. 24.) 


Of the same Doric character are the reliefs on a pillar lately dis- 
covered in the house of Demetrius Minusakis at Sparta. This stele 
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THE AMPHIARAUS STELE. 


_-which somewhat resembles the old milestone of our high roads 
—-stands on a plinth, and is about 2 ft. 6 in. high, and 1 ft. 8 in. by 


TS 





1 Treu, Bertcht, No. 41. Mon. d.i.x. Taf. iv. vy. Zweites Streifen 
2 Conf. Vase of Caere, publ. by Roberts, links. 
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I ft. at the base. It has, therefore, two broader and two narrower 
sides. On both the former we find the broad, thickset figures of 
a man and a woman, with very slight variations of attitude or 
action. We are led to suppose that the personages in the two 
reliefs are the same, represented on two different occasions ; but 
the action im one of them is rendered uncertain by the mutilation 
of the hands. In the better preserved of the two the man js passing 
his feft arm round the woman’s neck, and thrusting his sword into 
her throat with his right hand; while the woman lays one hand 
on the weapon, and holds up the other as if in supplication. We 
naturally think of Ovestes and. Clytemnestra: but what scene in 
their joint lives can be represented on the other side, in which the 
figures are almost identical, and the action apparently peaceable ; and 
in which both are taking hold of some object like a sickle (necklace ?), the 
exact nature of which it is impossible to define? Some archeologists, 
therefore, incline to the opinion that the reliefs represent, not the 
matricide of Orestes, but che perfidy of Eviphyle. Inthe first. scene 
she is receiving the treacherous caresses of Polynices and the famous 
necklace of Harmonia, the price of the blood of her husband, Amphia- 
raus ;' and inthe second (fig. 24) undergoing the penalty of her crime 
at the hands of her own son Alemzon,? who acted in obedience to the 
instructions of his father and the Delphic Oracle. On each of the two 
narrower sides is @ serpent rising in folds, which, according to those 
who refer the monument to Eriphyle, is intended to represent the 
avenging Furies, by whom the traitress was overtaken. . 

There is much in these reliefs analogous to those of the Selinun- 
tian metopes—the same short, thickset figures, the same heavy, 
clumsy thighs, out of all proportion to the rest of the body, the same 
stride of the legs, while the soles of both feet rest flat on the ground, 
the same quiet stolid impassiveness in the midst of slaughter. The 
chief difference between the reliefs of the two sides of the stele is in 
the arrangement of the hair, and in the dress of the women; the one 
in the murderous scene being heavily draped, while the other is 
‘lightly clothed, if at all, above the waist. 
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" Hom. On. xv, 247, "AAA? BAer’ ev OnBnot yovaler elvera Sdbpcv, ? Apollodor. iii, 7. 2. 
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RELIEF OF ‘ DIONYSOS AND SEMELE (?). 
(Fig. 25.) 


- This very singular and interesting relief, lately discovered near 
Chrysapha, a village about nine miles from Sparta, is supposed to re- 
present Dionysos and Semele ‘The style is in the highest degree 
archaic, both in its general effect and in all the minor details. The 
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RELIEFS FROM SPARTA. | 


hair is arranged under a narrow fenia in the typical corkscrew curls 
and in long braided tresses, suitable to deities, over back and breast. 
The ears are high up and projecting, and the eyes, even in profile, are 
seen in their whole length, as if laid on to the surface of the face. The 
feet are nude, with the exception of the sandal straps. The God, 

whose face is turned full towards the spectator (fig. 26), holds a can- 
tharus in his right hand, which is the chief, but hardly decisive, reason 
for calling him Dionysus. Only one leg of each figure is visible, and 
of the goddess little is seen but her face, which is in profile. Although 


—__. - ——_ —— 
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1 Or Ariadne, Conze, in Ann, d. Just. 1870, p. 280, 
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her forehead and nose form a straight line, the latter projects too 
much for the later Greek ideal. With her left hand she is lifting a 
veil, and in her right, which is seen above the knees of the god, she 
holds the emblematic pomegranate, given by the bridegroom to the 
bride on entering the thalamos (bed-chamber). Under the cantharus 
are two worshippers, male and female, the former bearing a cock in 
his right hand, and a cake or egg in the left ; and the latter a lotus 
flower or pomegranate. Behind the throne is a snake partly covered 
with scales, with a crest on the end of his nose and a long beard. 
Other reliefs,! almost identical in mot,” but somewhat more 
advanced in style, have been found in ©parta and its neighbourhood. 


RELIEF OF YOUTH FEEDING SERPENT. 
(Fig. 27.) 


Of the same character and period, from the same neighbourhood, 

Fic. 27. are two other sepulchal reliefs, 
or avaOipata, of a Youth feeding 
a Snake, and a Girl holding up 
a flower. The former, which 
bears an inscription, is holding 
out a round object, probably a 
cake, with four jags on the side, 
which the snake is eating. In 
all these works, which deserve a 
more searching analysis than our 
narrow limits will allow, we find 
the same flat, geometrical surfaces, 
forming sharp edges where they 
meet, the same clearness of outline, and the same paraliel, oblique 
lines indicating the dress. The entire technique is rather that of the 
wood-carver than the sculptor in stone. But with all their stiffness and 
angularity, they show considerable skill, and even elegance, and they 
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* Vide Conze, doc. cit, " rowed from the language of music, in which 
* Motif (concetto, design}, a word bor- it means fa phrase du chant. 
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are entirely free from the clumsy disproportion of the Amphiaraus’ 
stele, and the oldest metopes of Selinus. The fact that we have 
several replicas of the ‘Dionysos and Semele’ relief is an almost certain 
indication that they are more or less faithful copies of an old 
original in wood, of the 50th or Goth Ol. (B.c. 580-540), in which 
material nearly all the great spartan artists—Hegylos, . Theocles, 
Dontas, and Dorykleidas, Smilis, Scyllis, and Dipoenus—almost ex- 
clusively worked. They are all sepudchrat stele, intended as dva0jpata 
to the deities of life and death, and remind us of the famous Harpy 
Monument, with which they have much in common, as the peaked 
shoe, the worshippers, the cock, pomegranate, &c. The presence of the 
serpent is a sure indication of the sepulchral character of these works, 
as in the whole of archaic art this animal appears as the attendant of the 
Chthonic (of the nether world) deities and constant suardian of the 
grave. For this and other reasons, the opinion of some writers that, 
in spite of the kantharos, the enthroned pair represent not Dionysos 
and Semele (Ariadne), but Hades and Persephone, with whose cult 
the snake and cock have a special connexion, is not without 
plausibility and weight.' 


COLOSSAL STATUES FROM THE VIA SACRA OF 
APOLLO AT DIDYMA. 


(Fig, 28.) 


Among the most interesting specimens of old Tonic art ate Zen 
colossal seated figures in the British Museum, which were brought from 
the Sacred Road leading from the sea-shore to the renowned Temple of — 
Apollo at Didyma (or Branchide) in the territory of Miletus. This © 
sanctuary, which contained an image of the god by Canachus, 
was founded by Brancus, Apollo’s son, and presided over by his 
descendants, the Branchide, who formed an hereditary priesthood. The 
fisures are of different sizes, and two of them are female, and they 
probably represent not divinities, but priests and priestesses in charge 


1 Milchhéfer, Astthedlungen d. deutschen Inst. in Athen, 1877, p. 303- 
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of the famous oracle of the Milesian Apollo, presided over by the Bran- 
chide, to which both Ionians and A®olians resorted.' A Hon and a 
sphinx were discovered on the same site, and are also in the British 
Museum. The general effect of these stiff symmetrical figures is what 
we call Egyptian, and they were ranged, after the manner of Egyptian 
sphinxes, on either side of the approach to the temple, along which 
the religious processions marched. Judging from the inscription— 
‘Chares, son of Klesis’*—on the best executed of them, they are in- 
tended to represent actual persons, although it is difficult to discover 
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STATULS FROM BRANCHIDAZ, NEAR MILETUS, 


anything like a portrait in the broad, round face and stereotyped 
smile of the only remaining head. Their main characteristic consists 
in the massive heaviness and effeminate fulness of the proportions, 
especially about the breast, which is essentially Asiatic; and in their 
ponderous immobility they are evidently intended to produce an 
architectural rather than a glyptic effect. . The hair fs divided into 
waving locks, which flow down the back; and the fingers, toes, 
and ears are correctly indicated, though without much detail, which 





* Herod. i. 157, | phedon, \.e. running alternately from right to 

* The entire inscription runs: Xdpys edut left and from left to right, Teichiousa is 
6 KAtows Te:yotrns apyds, &yaAua top mentioned by Thucydides, viii. 26, 28. Vide 
"AwdAAwyos, ‘I am Chares, son of Clesis, Newton, “faticarnassus, &c., vol. ii, part 2, 
ruler of Teichiousa, an offering to Apollo.’ Appendix ITI. 
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RELIEF OF SAMOTHRACE, "7 
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was perhaps supplied by colour, The dress consists of a lower gar- 
menut-—the talaric chiton—which flows in parailel lines to the feet, 
and a wide mantle drawn tightly round the figure. Mr. Newton, the 
fortunate: discoverer of these remains, which he brought from 
Branchidxz ‘to England, says that they resemble Egyptian statues 
in the breadth of the shoulders and the modelling of the limbs, 
in which the form of the bones and muscles is indicated with 
creater judgment and refinement than appears at first sight. He thinks 
that they may be the work of an artist who had studied in Egypt.' 
Professor Brunn? is inclined to regard them as the product of an in- 
dependent school of art existing in Asia Minor side by side-with the 
ZEginetan and Sicilian schools. The date assigned to them by different 
writers varies from Ol. 50 to Ol. 60 (580-540 B.C.); the weight of 
evidence seems to us to decide for the latest year. 


SEATED FIGURE FROM ARCADIA. 


Those who have visited the museum on the Acropolis at Athens 
during the last few years will have noticed 4 seated femate (?) figure from 
Arcadia strongly resembling. the Milesian statues described above." 
Like these it has perfectly flat rectangular surfaces, but it has less 
fulness and Oriental softness, and has an even more archaic and 
primitive air. lt bears the inscription Ayeow in very early charac- 
ters, running from right to left. There is a similar figure in Sparta 
with the word Acéns across the top. 


RELIEF OF SAMOTHRACE. 


Of a much later date than the Selinuntian metopes—probably 
about 500 B.C.—is a bas-relief of a very different character, discovered 
in 1790 in the Island of Samothrace, and now fixed into a wall of the 
Museum in the Louvre (fig. 29). It forms the ornament of a slab of 





1 Newton, of. cif, lk. p. 550. in Ber, d. hin. baer. Acad, Juli, 1870. 
2 Dene, €£ Fivverhadoestcazasg ont Moostircec? 1 Ahem ees Archirof. 1863-1874. 
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marble which, with slight reason, is supposed to be the arm of an official . 
chair. It contains three higures, inscribed respectively with the names of 
Agamemnon, Lalthybios, and Epeios, of whom the first is seated, while 
the-two last stand reverentially behind him, as if in attendance at 
some solemn conference of the Greeks at Troy. The frame on the 
right of the slab, which is very much broken away, was originally 
formed of thé scaly neck and open jaws of a horned monster; the 
upper border is ornamented with flowers and palm leaves, and the 
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RELIEF OF SAMOTHRACE, 


lower one with a simple plait common to Oriental, Greek, and 
Etruscan works of art. | 

In striking contrast to those of the foregoing Dorian reliefs, the 
figures are extremely slight and elegant in their proportions, approach- 
ing very closely to the types on the earliest painted vases, which our 
relief also resembles in the waving lines of the inscriptions, This re- 
lief is executed in the most primitive style, and is so low that it is im- 
possible to distinguish the right legs of the two attendante feam tha 
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left! Both design and execution of - the Samothracian relief are 


- oe egg 


essentially decorative, and it has little affinity with the most ancient \ 
even of Attic reliefs. The lower half of Agamemnon’s form is broken _ 
away, so that we cannot see his arm. Talthybius carries the herald’s 
xnpv«evov. (caduceus) in his hand; the object which Epeius bore must * 
have been expressed by colour. The hair in all three figures. is 
very similar to that of the Apollo of Tenea—Agamemnon’s being the 
longest, as a mark of his royal dignity. The inscriptions in the old 
Ionian alphabet are written, according to the manner of primitive art 

in waving lines, with which the artist filled up the gaps in the com- 
position. 


* 


ArcHaic Hiri IN THE VILLA LUDOVISI AT ROME... 


Among the very earliest specimens of marble sculpture which 
have come down to us is a colossal bust of Héré in the Villa Ludovisi, 
which evidently belonged to a statue? It was no doubt a temple- 
image, and represents the transition from the weoden idol to the 
statue proper. the goddess wears a remarkably broad band round 
her head, below which are the well-known corkscrew curls ; and long | 
straight hair flows down her back. In the ears are holes in which 
ringlets of gold or bronze were fastened, and she probably wore a 
diadem of metal. Both band and hair were left unfinished, and re- 
quired the aid of the painter to complete them. 


In looking back on the period of which we have been speaking—from 
about 620 B.C. to §00 B.C.— we see in it the commencement of almost all. 
the branches of plastic art: of statuary in bronze and marble, of reliefs 
in marble and other stone, and even of chryselephantine sculpture, which 
Pheidias afterwards carried to the height of perfection. The subjects are 
still mythical, andthe figures represented are almost exclusively those of 
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' Friederichs, Baust. p. 19. an ancient town, east of Cape Greco in Cy- 
* Weicker, dite Denkm. 1. 430. Asimilar prus (Cesnola, Cyprus, p, 190 fol.), 
head was found by Cesnola in the mins of 
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Gods ; but the practice of setting up the statues of victors in the games, . 
which had such a mighty influence on the development of Greek art, 
has already commenced in this period, and. even portrait statues are 
not altogether unknown. In the celebrated conversation between 
Croesus.and Solon, Herodotus relates that Solon reckons among the 
claims of Cleobis and Biton to rank as the happiest of men, the 
fact that the Argives offered images (eixévas) of them at Delphi as 
apirto: avdpav, about Ol. 49 (580 B.C). We also find mention of 
Statues of three victors in the games during this period, two in wood, 
of Praxidamas, the boxer of fegina (Ol. 59), and of Rheribtos of 
Opus (Ol. 61), and one in stone of Arrachion (Ol. 54), of which we 
have already spoken in connexion with the Apollo of Tenea.! 





‘ Pausan, viii. 40. 1. 


SCHOOLS OF ART’IN GREECE. (Se. 


SECOND PERIOD. 


FROM OL. 70, BC. 500, TO THE BEGINNING OF 
THE CAREER OF PERICLES, OL. 80, B.C. 460. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SCHOOLS OF A:GINA, SICYON, AND ARGOS. 


WE have seen reason to believe that the art of sculpture arose inde- 
pendently in several parts of Greece, and was not, as is sometimes 
supposed, diffused from a common source. The plastic art was 
exercised in all the more important centres of Greek life, both in the 
mother country and in the colonies, and especially in the islands of 


the Aégean. Local influences, no doubt, made themselves more or .. 


less felt in every place, but the most sharply defined schools are 
those of gina, Argos, Sicyon, and Athens, the last of which entered 
fate into the race, but soon outstripped all rivals. The period on 
which we are now entering is one of strenuous effort after individuality 
and free development, and is distinguished not so much by the 
attainment of the highest ideal as the settlement of the perma- 

nent type. | 
In our endeavour to form an idea of the style of the prominent 
artists of this era, we receive but httle aid from ancient literature. 
The criticisms of Quintilian, Cicero, and Lucian do not enter into 
the details which we long to know, and we are left to draw our 
G | 
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inferences almost solely fron the few*plastic works from this period 
which have escaped the ravages of time. __ | 

It is worthy of notice. that bronze now becomes the principal 
material for the display of the sculptor’s art, Among A®ginetan 
works we only read of one xoanon, by Callon: and only of one 
xoanon and one chryselephantine statue in Sicyon. It is true that 
the celebrated pedimental group from the Temple of Athene at 
fEgina, now in Munich, is of marble, but this is fully accounted for 
_ by its architectural character. In Athens all materials—wood, mar- 
ble, gold, and ivory and bronze—svere used by the sculptor. 


ARTISTS OF THIS PERIOD IN DIFFERENT PARTS 
OF GREECE. 


ZEGINA. 


Greek and Roman writers recognise a very distinct style as 
characteristic of the Aiginetan school, which they are accustomed to 
contrast with that of Athens and of Egypt;! but they do little 
‘to make us acquainted with its peculiar features. We have already - 
_ spoken of an artist of 7Egina, Smilis, who is regarded by some 
archeologists as a merely mythical personage ; but we are not able-to 
trace any connexion between him and the A®ginetan artists of a later 
period. There can, however, be little doubt that a school continued 
to exist during the blank which the history of art presents to us 
between Smilis and the pride of Atgina, | | 


CALLON, Callon was born, according to Brunn ? (whose chro- 
nology we have adopted), in-Ol. 64. 1 (524 B.C.), and was sixty-two years 
of age in OL. 79. 3 (462 B.C.), the date of the end of the Messenian wars. 
He was therefore an older contemporary of Pheidias himself, whom he 
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" Pausan. i. 42. §3 vii. 555 viii, 53. 113 x. 17. 12, * Brunn, A.-G. p. 83. 


GLAUCTAS, ANAXAGORAS, SIMON. .. 83 


- preceded by only a quarter of a century.! Callon was a pupil af 
Tectzus and Angelion, the early workers in bronze, who again had 
learned their from the Cretan Deedalids, Dipoenus and Scyllis.2? He 
made one of the three Tripods at Amycle, under which was an image 
(dyarXpa) of Cora (Proserpine); also a xoanon of Athene for the 
temple of that goddess on. the Acropolis of Troezen, where she was 
worshipped under the name of Athene 2@éyzas (the strong). Quintilian 
speaks of his works, and says that they were rather stiff (durzora), and 
like those of the Etruscans. We know absolutely nothing of the few 
works referred to by ancient writers, and the.mere name of Callon - 
would be of little importance to the history of art, were it not that he 
is put forward. by Qvuintilian as the representative of the hard, 
rude, stiff style—which we may call Eginetan—in, comparison with 
Calamis. 3 | 


GLAUCIAS., The next name of any note in the school of Aégina 
‘is that of Glaucias, Ol. 73-75 (B.C. 433-480), who executed statues 
in bronze—as offerings at Olympia—of P4é/on, the boxer of Cor- 
cyra,* Theagenes, the Thasian,* and G/aucus, the Carystian, also a 
boxer, whom he represented in the attitude of sparring (oxtapayovr- | 
tos). He also made a statue of Gelow, the tyrant of Syracuse, and 
a copy of the chariot in which he conquered in the fourth year of the 
yard OL. 


ANAXAGORAS, Ol. 75 (B.c. 430), of the same school, was 
employed by the Greeks, after the victory at Platez, Ol. 75. 2 (B.C. 
479), to execute @ colossal statue of Zeus, as an offering in Olympia, 
for the cost of which a tithe of the booty was set apart.’ 


SIMON, Ol. 77 (B.C. 472). On the south side of the Altis at 
Olympia Pausanias® saw statues of two horses and two grooms {or 
charioteers ?), and says that one of the animals and one of the men 





} The date of Callon is a subject of much et Tuscanicis proxima Callon atque Hegesias 
uncertainty and controversy (Pausan. vii. (fecerunt) jam minus rigida Calamis.’ 


18. 10. Plin. W. A. -xxxiv. 49). ‘ Pausan. vi. 9. 9. 
2 Pausan. ii, 32. 5. 8 Ibid, vi, 11. 2. _ § Thid. vi. 10. 3. 
® Ouintil, fest. Ovad. xii. 10, 7: * Duriora * [bid. v. 23. 5. ® Thid. v. 28. 1. 
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were made by the A@ginetan Simon, of whom Pliny! also speaks as 
the sculptor of av archer and a dog. 


PTOLICHUS, OL. 78 (B.c. 268), son and pupil of Simon, made a 
statue of his countryman, 7eognetus, the boy-wrestler.? 

But by far the most important and interesting sculptor of the 
¥ginetan school is 


ONATAS,? son of an unknown father, Micon, who flourished, 
according to Brunn, from Ol. 70-80 ( 500-460 B.C.}.4 QOnatas, like his 
greater successor, Pheidias, was also a painter,» Our knowledge of 
this celebrated artist is drawn, with the exception of a single epigram, 
exclusively from Pausanias, who says of him, that although his works 
were in the /“ginetan style, he ranked him no lower than any of the 
Dedalids and the disciples of the Attic school? (goyaoTnpiou Tov 
‘Artixod). He also speaks of a bronze Apollo by his hand as a Cadpea 
év Tots wadtoTa, ON account of its size and execution,’ in which the 
god was represented as a beautiful youth just ripening to manhood.® 
His celebrity is still further attested by his being employed to 
execute the statue of Hero, Tyrant of Syracuse, with the chariot in 
which he had conquered at Olympia. | 

_ Among his principal works was a group, in the treasury of the 
Achzans in Olympia, representing the Grecian Heroes before Troy 
casting lots for the perilous honour of meeting Hector in single 
combat. ‘They stood near the great temple armed with Spears and 
shields, '° but otherwise nude. The competing heroes were origi- 
nally nine in number, but the statue of Ulysses had been carried 
off to Rome by Nero before the time of Pausanias. In front of the 
warriors stood estoy, ‘on a separate pedestal,’ employed in col- 
lecting the lots. The statue of Agamemnon alone bore an inscription, 
which was written from right to left. The shield of Jdomeneus, who 





1M. HH, xxxiv, go. * Pausan, vi. g. 1. > O. Miiller, drcek. &. A’urst, sec. 1 35. 


* Ibid. vii. 42, 7,8; v, 25. 8; 25. 12; ° Anthel, Grec. ti. 14, 30. Palat. ix, 238. 
27, 3; x. 13. 10, 7 Pausan. v. 2§. 12, # Will. 42. 7. 

*O. Miiller dates him Ol. 78-83 (468- ° QO, Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 350. 
448 B.C.}, and Overbeck Ol. 65-75 (§20- ‘* Pausan., v. 25. 8 Conf. Hom. é/ad, 


430 B.C. ), Vil. 175. 
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was descended from the Sun-god through his grandmother Pasiphae, 
had on it the device of a cock, the sacred bird and herald of 
Helios. On this shield, too, 1s the inscription which attributes the 
work to Onatas: | | 


ToAnG pev GAAa good roempara kai 46d "Ovara 
al 4 ee F ~ F 
épyov, bv Alytyn yeivato maida Mixov’ 


but we are left in some doubt whether this artist executed the whole 
group or only this one statue. 

Another work of Onatas, which agrees in composition with the 
pedimental group of Aigina at Munich, was set up by the Tarentines 
--jn honour of their victory over the Peucetians.! The Japygian king, 
Opis, the ally of the Peucetians, has fallen to the ground, and near 
him are the hero Zaras, and the Lacedemonian Phalanthus, and 
the dolphin, by which the latter was carried safely to shore after being 
shipwrecked in the Criszean gulf.’ 

A statue of Hermes, dedicated at Olympia by the Arcadians, clad 
in a leather helmet (cuvq), chiton, and chlamys, and éearing a ram 
under his arm, was the joint work of Onatas and his ‘pupil or son’ 
Calliteles. Onatas also made a bronze statue of fYeracles, ten cubits 
in height, and armed with bow and club, which was dedicated at 
Olympia by the Thasian Pheenicians ‘when: they came, under Thasos, 
son of Agenor, from Phoenicia, in search of Europa.’ * . 

But the most remarkable of his works was the bronze figure of 
‘the black Démétér’—so called from the colour of her dress—which 
was consecrated by the Phigaleians in a cavern of Mount Elzus, about 
thirty stadia from Phigaleia (in the S.E. corner of Elis), The original 
image was a wooden xoanon, sitting on a rock, in all respects like a wo- 
man except the head, which was that of a horse with a mane, and from . 
which grew the forms of a dragon and other wild beasts. The goddess 
was clothed ina long chiton, which covered her feet, and held 2 dolphin 
in one hand and a dove in the other. This wooden idol was 
destroyed in some unrecorded mariner, and as it was not imme- 


‘ Pausan. x. 13. 10, a  Pausan. ¥, 25. 12. Conf, Herod. 1. 44 and v. 47. 
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diately replaced, the usual consequence, a famine, ensued, The 
Phigaleians consulted the oracle, and, according to the directions of 
the Pythia, paid greater honours than ever before to the angry 
Goddess, and engaged Onatas to make them a new temple-image. 
The artist had the aid of a picture, or model of the ancient xoanon, 
but he was chiefly guided in his work ‘ by a vision,’ which is generally 
understood to mean that he adroitly freed himself from priestly and 
popular trammels by feigning diréct inspiration from the great 
Goddess herself. 

Ihe names of other A€ginetan sculptors are recorded in history, 
and among them Ariéstonous, Serambus? and lheopropus, the last of 
whom made a brazen bull for the Corcyreans as an offering to the** 
Delphian god? 

Plastic art, however, was not destined to attain its full develop- 
ment in Atgina. With the final subjugation of the island to its old 
enemy and rival, Athens, in the year 455 B.C, art ceased to flourish 
in Aigina as it had done in the days of its independence, although we 
need not conclude that it altogether ceased to exist. 


SICYON. 


The Cretan Dedalids, Dipcenus and »cyllis, as we have seen, were 
summoned to Sicyon ‘4 to execute a commission, and on their arrival 
found a schocl of native artists, over which they probably exercised 
a lasting influenee. But we learn little ot nothing of Sicyonian art 
until we come to the name of 


CANACHUS, Ol. 70-80 B.C. 500-460), a younger contemporary 
of the Aginetan Callon® and Ageladas the Argive, and one of the 
greatest sculptors of the age. 

The chief work of Canachus was the colossal bronze statue of 
the Philesian Apollo, which he made for the Branchidz, and which was 





—— 


1 Pausan, v. 22. 5, * Ibid. x. 9. 3and vy. 27.9. ® Brunn, AL-G. i. p. 74, 
* [bid. vi. 16, 9, * Vide supra, p. 50. * Plin. AV. A. xxxvi. 41, and xxxiv. 9, 
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placed in the temple! of the Didymzean Apollo before 493 Bc? This 
statue was carried off ‘by Xerxes’? (it should be Darzzs) to Ecbatana,. 
because, as was said, he wished to punish ‘the Milesians for allowing 
themselves to be beaten at Mycale in 479 Bc It was afterwards 
restored to the Milesians by the god-fearing Seleucus. 

Another statue of Apollo ([smenius), of cedar, was seen by Pau- 
sanias* at Thebes. He says that it resembled . 
the Milesian Apollo of the Branchidz in size, 
and in other respects, so that no one who had 
seen one of them could fail to recognise the 
other as the work of the same master, 

Canachus did not confine himself to bronze, 
for we find mention among other works of an 
Aphrodite by him in gold and ivory in her 
temple at Sicyon The goddess was seated 
with the wédos on her head, a poppy in one 
hand and an apple in the other. 

If we may rely on the well-known dictum of 





Cicero,”. the statues of Canachus were ‘too stiff 
(vigidiora) to imitate truth, and in this respect 
inferior to the works of Calamis. But we need 


not altogether depend on literary notices, for A 

we have probably a copy of the Milesian Apollo ee 
in a bronze statuette (fig. 30) in the British Mu- 

seum bearing a stag on his hand.® There is.a APOLLO APTER 


CANACHUS, 
similar figure on a Cozn of Miletus, which : 


Apollo is represented with the stag in one hand and a bow in the other. 
If we are to judge of the style of Canachus from the bronze figure, we 
should infer that his Apollo was not rigid and angular, like the figures 
of the Aeginetan group at Munich, but square, thickset, and without the 
stereotyped smile.® A head in Parian marble in the British Muséum, 
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! At Didyma, in the Milesian territory. 6 Pausan. li. 10. 4. 7 Brutus, 18. 70. 

2 Plin, A. AY xxxiv. 74§- 8 It has the long locks which became a 
8 Pausan, Vill. 46. 33 1. 16. 3. prevailing sign of Apollo. 

4 Brann, AL-G. p.77. Conf, Herod. vi. 19. * Rrunn, A.-G. p. 77. Overbeck, Ges. 
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which, though archaic in style, has in it the elements of idea] Majesty, 
is also regarded by some as a copy of the Apollo of Canachus. But 
the style of this very beautiful work appears much too free to warrant 
the assumption. : | 

Canachus is further mentioned in an epigram of Antipater! as the 
author of one of Three Muses, holding ‘musical pipes’ (ipvotroXous 
dovaxas) in her hand ; her sisters being the works of Aristocles and 
Ageladas. A so-styled ‘zesta archaica’ in the Villa Ludovisj at Rome, 
which resembles the Milesian Apollo in style, has also been brought 
into connexion with the name of Canachus. 


ARISTOCLES, the brother of Canachus, and ‘ not much inferior 
to him in reputation,’ according to Pausanias,? is chiefly known as foun- 
der of a school, which existed down to Ol. joo (B.C. 380). We find 
mention of only one work by his hand, one of Three Muses, in the 
execution of which he was associated with Canachus and Ageladas. 
Of his pupils Pausanias mentions Syx#eén and his son Ptolichus, and 
Pantias, who was seventh in the succession of the disciples of this 
school? All these artists seem to have employed themselves in 
executing statues of victorious athletes. 


ARGOS. 


In the last period the artists Dipcenus and Scyllis, whom we spoke 
of as working in Argos, were strangers to that country. Two natives, 
Argus and Epeius, have been mentioned above among the mythical 
artists. The former made a wooden tmage of Hera; the latter, besides 
‘the wooden horse, is reported to have been the sculptor of two 
xoana of Hermes and Aphrodite’ Neither Argus nor Epeius, 
however, had any known successors, and the first Argive names with 
which we meet in the present period are those of EnieHdys and 
Chrysothemis, the sculptors ‘of two statues of the Olympian victors, 
Demarchus (who conquered in Ol. 65) and his son 7, heopompus. It is 
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' Authol. Gree. ti. 15. 35 (Planud. iv, * Pausan, vi. 9. 1; vie 14. 123 vi. B11. 
220). 4 vi. Q. 1, + Vide supra, p. 21, 
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uncertain by whom these artists were taught their craft; wé only 
learn from an inscription ‘that they had learned from their pre- 
decessors ’ (réyvay etdotes éx mpotépwv).| This implies the existence of 
a school, but we. have even fewer means of forming an idea of the 
leading characteristics of the Argive style than of that of A‘gina, 
sparta, or Athens. The most renowned of Argive artists at this 
period 1s | 


AGELADAS;? OI. 66. 2 (B.C. §15). The usual uncertainty prevails 
concerning his date, for, if we were to receive all the notices of him as 


equally trustworthy, we must believe that he lived at least one hundred 
and ten years. The favourite expedient of adopting two artists of the 
same name has been resorted to in this case, without much success ; 
and we must content ourselves with the most probable supposition, that 
he flourished from the second half of the Goth Olympiad onwards.’ 
Nearly all authorities concur in giving him a very long Period of 
artistic activity. . 

Of his works, which are very numerous, we know little more than 
the names. Zwe statues of Zeus are attributed to him, one of which 


4 it was executed for the 


at least represented the God as a boy ; 
inhabitants of A¢gion in Achaia, one of the scenes of Zeus’s child- 
hood.> Healso made twe statues of Heracles, one for Atgion, which was 
beardless,’ and another for the Temple of Heracles Alexicacus (preser- 
ver from ill) in the Attic Demos of Melite. This latter statue, after its 
re-consecration, was mainly instrumental in staying the great plague 
at Athens in Ol. 87,4 (B.C. 429).’ We have noticed a Muse attributed 
to him above (p. 88), which at one time attracted great attention, be- 
cause Winckelmann was inclined to recognise it in the Baréberini 
Muse in the Glyptothek at Munich. This beautiful figure is now almost 
universally acknowledged to represent Apollo Musagetes. Ageladas 


also executed a bronze group of horses and female captives, which was 


} Pausan, vi. 10. 5. 4 Pausan. iv. 33. 2; vii. 24. 4 

2 Ibid. vi. 14. 113 vi. 10, 63 vi. 8. 63 5 Strabo, viil. p. 387. Bull, “. institute, 
iv. 33. 2. +: 1843, ps 108, 

$ Brunn, <Avsest bez Jsflomer, 49, and * Pansan. Vil. 24. 4 


AL-G. 1. 63, | 7 Schol. A ristoph. Rane, 504. 
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consecrated at Delphi by the Tarentines, in honour of their victory 
over their barbarian neighbours the Messapians.! There were also 
several statues of victors by him at Olympia. . As we find no remarks 
on his style in ancient writers, we are left to infer his great technical 
skill from his having treated such a variety of subjects—Geds, 
heroes, athletes, women, horses, and chariots: and from the remark. 
able fact that he was the instructor of the three great Coryphei of 
plastic art—Myron, Pheidias, and Polycleitus.? Nothing but a well- 
grounded and widely spread fame could have attracted disciples from 
athens. Yet, on the other hand, the very great divergence in the styles 
of his three great pupils prevents us from attributing to Ageladas 
any very powerful intellectual influence over them, or any of those 
marked peculiarities of style which go to form a school. 
Another Argive artist, 


ARISTOMEDON, flourished just before the invasion of Xerxes, 
Ol. 75. 1 (B.C. 480). He executed a trophy for the Phocians, which they 
offered at Delphi in celebration of their victory over the Thessalians, 
It consisted in a group of portrait statues representing Tefltas the 
Elean Seer, who commanded the Phocian army, “is two colleagues, 
ana the national heroes? 

somewhat later we meet with the names of 


GLAUCUS and DIONYSIUS, about Ol}. 77 (BC. 470), Argive 
artists, who in conjunction made a large number of statues of 
deities °—intended as offerings at Olympia—for Micythus, who was 
regent of Khegium during the minority of the sons of the Tyrant 
Anaxilas. Some of these were carried off to Rome by the Emperor 
Nero, 

Another work of Dionysius, a horse with its driver standing by it, 





1 Pausan, x, 10, 6, Aphrodite, Ganymede, Artemis, Asclepius, 
* Suidas, s. w. TeAdSas, Tzetz, Chzé. viii. Hiygieia, Agon, Dionysus, and Zeus, and of 
325. Brunn, A.-G. i. p. 74. poets, Homer and Hesiod, and Orpheus, as 
* Thid. p. 63. ; among the works of Dionysius : and Amphi- 
1 Pausan. x. I. 8-10, Ilerod. viii, 27, trite, Poseidon, and Hestia, among those of 


* Ibid. v. 26.2, 3; v. 24. 6 Herod. Glaucus. 
vil. 170. Pausanias (v.26 2, 3) mentions Cora, 


CALLON Il, DIYLLOS, AMYCLEU US, CHIONIS. gt 
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was offered at Olympia by Phormis the Meenalian, who was about the 
court of Gelon, Tyrant of Syracuse.! 

If we go on briefly to mention other artists in different parts of 
Greece and in the Greek colonies, it is chiefly with the view of calling 
attention to the general diffusion of plastic art at this period, the 
nature of the subjects chosen by the artists, and the materials in 
which they wrought. Of the work itself, its peculiar features, and 
its degree of merit, our information is in most cases too scanty to 
form a judgment. | 

The places which furnished artists at this period are Elis, Corinth, 
Thebes, Naupactus, Paros, Crete, Troezen, Phlius, &c. 


ELIs. 


Elis produced a second Callor, Ol. 71 (B.C. 490), who is men- 
tioned in connexion with an event of melancholy interest. The loss by 
shipwreck of a choir of thirty-five boys with their master and a flute- 
player—whom the Messenians had sent to Rhegium, according to an 
annual custom-—affected the latter so deeply that they engaged 
Callon IL. to make a bronze group of the unfortunate boys, which 
they offered to the God at Olympia.’ 


CORINTH, 


so early celebrated in the history of art, supplies the names of 
three artists at this period (not long before Ol. 75, B.c. 480)—Dzytus, 
Amycleus, and Chionis—who executed the famous group representing 
the contest of Apollo and Heracles for the Tripod, in which Leto and 
Artemis on the one side, and Athene on the other, endeavour to 
intervene? This work was offered by the Phocians to the Delphian 
cod, in honour of their victory over the Thessalians. Many copies of 
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1 Pausan. v. 27. 1, Denk. it. Taf. 15, No. 29; also the marble 
? Thid. v. 25, I. relief of the same subject in the Louvre. 
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this group are still in existence, the best of which is the terra-cotta 
relicf in the Campana collection at Rome.! Pausanias tells us that 
the figures of Artemis and Athene were made by Chionis alone, and 
the others by Diyllus and Amyclzus in conjunction. 


THEBES 


appears, for the first time in the history of art, in the person of 
Ascarus (before Ol. 75, B.c. 480), as the sculptor of a bronze statue of 
Zeus, crowned with flowers, and holding the thunderbolt in his right 
hand.’ Some writers think that he was a pupil of Ageladas. 


ARISTOMEDES and SOCRATES, also Thebans, Ol. 75 (B.C. 
480), were workers in marble, and are said to have made a statue of 
Cybele, the Dindymenian mother of the gods. This sacred image, with 
the temple near Thebes, in which it stood, was consecrated by the 
illustrious Pindar himself (4. Ol. 65. 3; @. 84. 3; Bc. §18-442).! 

Of quite uncertain date is another Theban, 


PYTHODORUS, who made an image of Here, for Corénéa, hold- 
ing the Sirens in her hand. ‘For they say that the daughters of Achelous 
(the Sirens) were persuaded by Here to contend in song’ with the Muses, 
and that the latter, being victorious, plucked out the feathers from the 
wings of the Sirens, and made themselves crowns thercof.’5 


NAUPACTUS° 


produced two artists, 


MENACHMUS and SOIDAS, who made a chryselephantine 
statue of Artemis Laphria (the forager) in the act of hunting. Pausanias 
saw this work in the temple of the Goddess at Patrze (Patras) in 


1 Brunn, Al-G. i. p. €13, florence, Millingen, 2°. Afon, ii. 15. Conf. 
“ Pausan, v. 24. 1. M4, Capit. iv, p. 127, and Millin. Gaé/, 
* Thiersch, Apock. d. bifd. Aunst, p. 160, Mythol. 63. 

4 Pausan, ix. 25. 3. * /fod. Lepanto on the Gulf of Corinth. 
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Achaia, and says that it was the gift of Augustus, who brought it 
from Calydon." 
- PARos 
(one of the Cyclades). 


The name of a Parian sculptor, 


ARCESILAUS, Is recorded ; and in an epigram Simonides refers 
with very high praise to a statue of Artemis by his hand, and calls 
him ‘the worthy son of Aristodicus.’? 


CRETE 


produced an artist at this period named 


ARISTOCLES of Cydonia, before Ol. 71. 3 (B.C. 404), who-was 
commissioned by Evagoras of Zamcle to make a group of /Zeracles 
contending with a mounted Amazon for her girdle. Pausanias® says 
that no one can state with any certainty when he lived, but that he 
was certainly among the most ancient artists (év 53 Tots pddwota 


apyaiots). 
CROTON. 
DAMEAS of Croton, Ol. 65 (B.C. 520?), executed a staiue of Milo, 


the wrestler, which the great athlete is said to have carried into the 
Altis at Olympia.4 Milo flourished from Ol. 62-78. 


TRG:ZEN | 
(in Argolis), 


‘In the Temple of Apollo Thearius at Troezen, which was built by 
Pittheus, was a temple statue of the god by 





1 Pausan. vii, 18, 9, FO. ? Diog. Laert. iv. 45.  * v. 25. £1. 4 [bid. vi. 14, 6 
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- HERMON, the Troezenian, who also executed xvana of the 
Dioscuri,’ which were dedicated by Auliscus. 





| PHLIUS | 
ba 


(in Argolis). 


LAPHAES the Phliasian made an zmage of Heracles, in wood, for 
a temple i in Sicyon, and Pausanias conjectures, from the similarity of 
style, that a colossal nude s/atue of Apollo which he saw in a temple 

_ at A€gira in Achaia must have been by the same hand.? 


# . 
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ATHENS. 


We have deferred the mention of Athens, which is now becoming 
the chief school of sculpture, because it is more immediately con- 
nected with the higher achievements of plastic art in the next period. 
The earliest, Attic artists, as we have seen, went by the general name 
of Deedalids, and it is not until the 6oth Ol. (540 B.c.) that we find 
. much mention of Athens in art-history. 
‘The first Athenian artist who is mentioned by name is 


_ SIMMIAS, son of the mythical Eupalamus, probably-an old 
. ,.Dedalid. Zenobius speaks of him as the author of a statue in porous 
- stone (fédAda or hedAdta) of Dionysus popuvyos, ‘the smeared, an 
epithet derived from the custom of rubbing the face of the god with 
_ wine lees at the vintage.* 
We then come to the more historical name of 


ENDCZUS, OF 70 (B.C. 500), of Athens, of whom we have 
spoken above’ + 

Adopting as we do the date maintained by Brunn, 70 Ol. (B.c. 
500), we may wonder at the very rude and primitive character of 
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1 Pausan. ii. 31. 6. Clemens Alex. Jotrept, iv. p. 42 - (ed. 
2-Thid, vii. 26. 6, | Potter}. 
* Zenobius, v. 3, p. 121 (ed, Leutsch}. ' Vide seepra, p. 53. 
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Endceus’ works. There is a séated figure of Athene, now at’ Athens, Jt 
in very archaic style, which was found under the Acropolis at*.the | 
exit of the grotto of Agraulos ; and a cognate figure, also of Pad/as, 
discovered near. the Erechtheium, which, as some think, may give-us 
an idea of the style of f Endoots. 


ANTENOR the Athenian, OL. 67. 3~75. 1 ( 510-480 B.C.), made 
the first portrait-statues of the Tyrannicides, Harmodius and_Aris- 
togezton, in.bronze, which were carried away by Xerxes after the 
destruction of Athens. They were subsequently restored to the 
Athenians by Antiochus? (or Alexander the Great, or Seleucus>), . 
and set up in the Cerameicus in Athens, near the Temple of Ares 
(Mars), beside the new figures of the same heroes by Critias. Con- 
temporary with Antenor was - 


AMPHICRATES, who made the fameus statue of Leana, the 
faithful mistress of Harmodius(lyre cantu familtaris Harmodto et Avis- 
togeitont), who died under the torture rather than betray her friend & 
After the expulsion of the Persians, the Athenians, desirous of com- 
memorating her heroic deed, but unwilling to set up the statue of a 
harlot in a public place, hit on the expedient of representing her 
under the form of a tongueless lioness, thus expressing her courage 
by the form of the noblest of beasts and her silence by the: lacking 
tongue” 7 

About the same period, or somewhat later, lived 


ARISTOCLES, only known to us by extant inscriptions. The 
name is especially interesting from its connexion with the famous 
stélé of Aristion, which is considered ® to belong to the Soth. Ol, 
(B.C. 460). 

The three artists Afegzas (Hegesias), Kritios, and Nesiotes' are 
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| Vide zfra, p. 99. 7 Plutarch, De Garrul, 8: 
_ ? Brunn, A.-G. i. 98. : & Athenische Inschrift, Bullet, d. fetstit, 
@ Pausan. i. 8. § Plin, 4. 77. xxiv. 9. 1859, p. 195, and Corpus Juse. Gree. i. p. 38, 
4 Arrian. Aad. iii, 16. 7. No, 23. Overb. Ges. d@. Flastié, i, 118, 
’ Valer, Max. il. 10, ext. I. note 58. 


4 Plin. W. A. xxxiv. 72. Pausan. i. 23 I. 8 A-G, Pp. 106, Vide infra, p. 106. 
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mentioned by Pliny! in the same sentence with Alcamenes, and are 
all called rivals‘of Pheidias, which they can hardly have been, 
though they may have been stil] alive during part of his life. 
Pausanias, on the other hand, speaks of Hegesias as contemporary 
with Onatas and Ageladas. - 


HEGIAS (HEGESIAS), Ol. 75-83 (480~448 B.C.), is said to have 
been a teacher of Pheidias, probably the first.? Among his works 
Pliny? mentions: a group of the Dioscuri, which was subsequently 
carried to Rome and set up before the Temple of Jupiter Tonans ; 
another group called Pueri celetizontes (boys on race-horses), of which 
some writers think that we have a copy in @ relief tn the Britis, 
Museum ; and a statue of Heracles in Parion on the Propontis, 


CRITIOS and NESIOTES are mentioned in an inscription,# 
found near the Acropolis at Athens, as the sculptors of a figure of a 
runner in full armour (omAtTodpopos), called Lpicharinus, which Pau- 
sanias ° also mentions as the work of Critios alone. But their chief work 
was a group of fLlarmodius and Aristogeiton$ a copy of which was re- 
cognised by the lamented Friederichs,’ in two statues, now at Naples, 
These had been falsely restored as gladiators, and placed opposite 
to each other, instead of side by side. 

Pausanias ® speaks of a school of Critios,and says that Damocritus 
of Sicyon was of the fifth generation from the founder, viz. Ptolichus 
(Ol. 75), pupil of Critios ; Amphion (Ol. 82) of Ptolichus ; Pison 
(OL 89) of Amphion ; and Damocritus of Pison. Pliny ® also mentions 
the names of Diodorus (Diodotus ?) and Scymnus in connexion with 
this school. 

Pausanias and others record the existence of old Attic statues in 
bronze of this period, without giving the names of the sculptors. 
Soon after the battle of Marathon Miltiades consecrated a statue of 


Sa 
" Plin, M.A. xxxiv. 49. * Lucian Philopseud. 18. Pausan. i. 8. 5. 
* Dio Chrysost. Orat. 55. 1, p- 282, " Bausteine, sec. 24, 25. 
* OM. Hf, xxxiv. 78. Brunn, A7-G. 102, vi 3.5; 9, 8. , 
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the goat-footed Pan, who rendered efficient aid to the Athenians 
against the Persians. A bronze statue of Hermes, called  Aryopaios, 
which stood near the Peecile at Athens, was so highly esteemed by 
the artists of the day that ‘it was covered with the pitch which they 


+ 


used in taking casts from it.”! 


1 Lucian, Fup. Tragad, 33. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EXTANT MONUMENTS OF THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE FIFTH CENTURY B.C 


THE SEATED FIGURE oF ATHENE 


(Fig. 31), 


at Athens, perhaps by Endceus, of which we have spoken above,! is 


Fic. 31. 
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ARCHAIC FIGURE OF ATHENE, 


by some writers assigned to the very 
It may, how- 
The 
Goddess is recognised by the agis, 
which was probably painted. 

One of the most interesting speci- 
mens of Attic archaism is the marble 


beginning of this period. 
ever, be of a still earlier date. 


SPHINX FROM SPATA, 


a village? in Attica, in which so many 
interesting antiquities have been recently 
found cognate in character to those 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann in the 
graves of Mycenz. This curious work 
of Attic art is now in the Ministero 
de! Culto in Athens. 


The oldest Attic relief probably which has come down to us is 


the head of a 


1p. gd. 
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* About ten miles E. of Athens, 
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DISCOBOLUS, 


holding a large quoit on his shoulder with the left hand (fig. 32). 
It served as the ornament of an archaic sepulchral stélé. 


FIG. 32, 
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HEAD OF DISCOBOLUS AT ATHENS, 


FIG. 33: 





HERMES BEARING A CALF, 


17 3 
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We have already mentioned a Hermes bearing a calf (fig. 33), 
(found on the east side of the Acropolis in 1864), of which only 
the upper part of the body of the God and the calf remain. It 
was probably entirely nude, with the legs close together, but the 
left foot a little in advance of the right. The neck is unnaturally 
long; the forehead is surrounded by the typical corkscrew curls, and 
three similar tresses fall down behind each of the large flapping ears 
on to the neck. The top and back of the head are smooth, from 
which it is conjectured by some writers that colour was used, while 
Pervanoglu maintains that the smoothness of the skull represents a 
close-fitting cap. The mouth is wide and grinning, the eyes are deep- 
set, and the pupils are left hollow for the reception of a gem or 
coloured mass. 

With the foregoing statue may be compared the still more archaic 
bronze statuette of ‘Apollo with the lamé, in the “Berlin Museum, 
which was either a temple-image or the copy of some well-known 
hieratic type. | : 

The same mofif is treated ‘in relief on an altar found in Athens in 
1867—-an undoubtedly archaic work—in which Hermes is repre- 
sented with a long beard (edyvermyev), and his hair bound into a 
xp@Buros.' Instead of a calf he carries a ram («ptodopos), which is 
wonderfully executed, especially in the soft pliancy with which it 
suits itself to his neck, and in the powerful rendering of the woolly 
body. 

Very archaic is the | Lo 


STATUETTE OF ATHENE 
(Fig. 34), 


of bronze, discovered in 1836 by Professor Ross, in the foundations 
of the Parthenon. The goddess was represented in the attitude of 
attack, as on the Panathenaic vases (fig. 35), holding her shield, 


ee 








| This relief affords a good specimen of of Athenians—‘xpwStAcy dwvadotueve: Tay 
the so-called xpw&dAos—the peculiar knot at = év +7] keaay tpixav ’ (Thucyd. i. 6). 
the hack of the hend. worn bythe ok! school 
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which is now broken away, in the left hand, and her lance in the 
right. In the helmet is a hole for the crest. Her dress resembles 
that of the Athene which occupied the centre of the pediment of the 
temple at Aégina, and that-of the archaistic Pallas at Dresden. This 
work is Sider than the present Parthenon, and, naturally, of not very 
delicate execution. A similar one has been lately found in Aigina.'. 
Other works of this period and the Attic school are ; 

A Statuette of a Centaur (fig. 36) in bronze, of the eatliest type, 
with the forelegs of ‘a man. This interesting figure was also found 
in the ruins of the ante-Persian Parthenon at Athens ;? 

The Head of a Gorgon,’ on an antefixum of terra-cotta found, in 
1836, in the foundations of the Parthenon, resembling that of the Seli- 
nuntine metope, except that it wears a necklace of snakes, and ear- 
rings. It bears evident marks of having been painted to represent 
natural colours > 

A Colossal Owl, of marble, from the Acropolis at Athens, where 
it stood on a pillar as an offering to Athene, The characters of the 
inscription show that it is of a very early date,* and it may have been 
connected with the ante-Persian Parthenon ; 

A Horses Head, on a fragment of a marble relief found in the 
Parthenon in 1835. The sockets of the eyes are left hollow for the 
reception of glass or stone, and the ears were made in separate pieces 
and let into the head. It bears a resemblance. to the horses of the 
Parthenon frieze, and, as the veins are expressed, it cannot be earlier 
than the fifth century B.C. ; : 

Torsos of three small Female Figures at Athens, chiefly interesting 
from the effort of the artist to distinguish the different materials of 





I Bullet. d. Inst. 1864, p. 78. 

2 Compare the figure of a centaur of the 
same type in the interesting archaic bronze 
relief at Olympia, copied in Prof. Colvin’s 
article, ‘Centaurs in Greek Vase Painting,’ 
Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 1. p. 129. 
See also pp. 130, 139- | 

$ Bull. d. Just. 1864, p. 78. Pausan. iil. 

. 2. 

+ Friederichs, Bausteine, pp. 22, 23: ‘ The 
owt of Athene played a great part in the 
sculptural decoration of the Acropolis.’ 


There is a curious passage respecting a 
magic owl, the work of the architect Ictinus, 
in Ausonius, Mosella, v. 309 :— 

Vel in arce Minerv 

Ictinus, magico cui nectua perlita fuco 

Allicit omne genus volucres perimitqne tuendo. 

Some writers have sought to connect this 
owl with the Athene Parthenos. Vid. Stark, 
Arch, Zeit. 1859, Pp. 933 Brunn, Arch. 
Zeit. 1860; Anz. p. $0. Conf. Overbeck, 
Ber. d. Ks. Ges. d, Wiss. 1800, p. 43- 
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FIG, 35. 





ARCHAIC STATUETTE OF ATHENE, PANATHENAIC VASE. 





ARCHAIC STATUETTE OF CENTAUR, 


GODDESS MOUNTING HER CHARIOT, ~ — — 103 
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which the upper and lower garments are composed, The upper 
garment is of wool, which shows that these figures are not older than 
the first half of the fifth century, before which period the Athenians 
‘wore the Ionian chiton of linen. The upper garment is worn like a 
modern shaw! over the shoulders and arms, and the two ends hang 
symmetrically down on each side.'! They are probably intended for 
A rvephort” 


+ 


‘GoppESS MOUNTING HER. CHARIOT, 


represented in bas-relief on a marble slab, found on the Acropolis 
at Athens (fig. 37). The designation of ‘goddess’ which we have 





GODDESS MOUNTING A CHARLOT, 


given to this figure is not undisputed, for there is no cerfat# in- 
dication either of sex or rank. The delicacy of the arms and 
hands, and the general air and expression of the whole figure, 
seem unmistakably female, and as it is well known that the Attic 





= 
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1 Friederichs, Bazestetve, p. 23. Athene in her temple, and wove her sacred 
2 Noble Athenian maidens who served robe (peplos). 3 
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women of the’ period did not act as charioteers, we may safely 
assume that this independent and dignified position could only be 
held by a goddess. Some writers have regarded it as an unwinged 
Nike, and as a part of the frieze of the ante-Periclean Parthenon. 
Closely connected with this relief is one of Hermes (or Theseus), also 
discovered on the Acropolis in 1859. The style and execution of this 
beautiful and interesting work is so similar to that of the ‘Goddess 
mounting her Chariot,’ that they are supposed to form parts of the 
same composition. We see in both the same [onic softness, the same 
freshness, simplicity, and natural grace, and the same neatness and > 
clearness of execution. The peculiar arrangement of the hair, which 
is suitable to both sexes, and ts the same in both reliefs, has been 
considered by some writers to furnish an example of the so-called 
kvobylos, so often referred to in Greek literature. 

These two reliefs are the more interesting and instructive from 
the analogy which exists between them and some remarkable and 
beautiful remaing of Lycian art now in the British Museum—the 
so-called //arpy monument, and other works. They show at once the 
close connexion which existed between the schools of art in Lycia 
and /Athens, and the world-wide difference between the airy lightness, 
which is one of the distinguishing features of both, and the solidity, 
strength, and fullness of the contemporary productions: of Pelopon- 
nesian art. | 

The treatment of the drapery, in the relief of the ‘Goddess mounting 
her Chariot,’ is well worthy of especial notice, since an attempt is there 
made to distinguish between the woollen stuff of the under garment 
of the goddess and that of the linen robe which is thrown across her 
shoulders. The folds are stilt artificial and conventional, and contrast 
somewhat strangely with the flowing outlines of the nude parts of the 
neck and arms. This singular combination of antique stiffness and 
unshackled freedom is characteristic of the transition period to which 
these works belong. 

The so-called S7éé of Dermis, discovered in Tanagra, con- 
tains two figures in very high statuesque relief in an edicula: it is 
probably one of the oldest plastic monuments in Greece. 

The well-known sepulchral , 
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STELE OF ARISTION, 


according to the inscription on it, is the 
work of Aristocles,! a contemporary of 
Critios, the sculptor of the Tyrannicides. 
This famous bas-relief in marble (fig. 
38) was discovered, in 1838, at Vela- 
nidezza in East Attica, and is now in 
the Theseion at Athens. It represents 


the old Marathonian soldier, whose anti-_ 


quated costume Aristophanes ? ridicules 
while he admires his soldier-like quali- 
ties3 The tightly-fitting coat-of-mail 
appears to have been lined with leather, 
which is continued beyond the armour, 
and covers the thighs and upper arms ; 
the greaves follow the form of the leg 
exactly, and were apparently of leather ; 
the cap fits closely to the head, and 
was surmounted by a crest, for the 
reception ofswhich a hole is still visible. 
The hair surrounds the forehead in a 
stiff row of corkscrew curls, while simi- 
lar ones hang half-way down the neck. 
The details of the dress and armour 
are all worked out with extraordinary 
care and diligencc and a truly epic 
minuteness, reminding one of the work 
on some of the painted vases. In the 
nude parts the artist has been much 


en a 


1 Vide supra, p. 88. Brunn conjectures that 
Aristion was the father of Aristocles, and not 
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the deceased, to whom the stele was erected. § Pausan. (vii. 2), speaking of Androklos, 

2 Aristophanes (Mud. 952) speaks of the = says that his tomb was decorated in a similar 
old MapaSwrondyo: as wearing the rérrryes manner: éxlOnpa 88 7G pripart avhp awal- 
(cicade) in their hair. Conf. Aristoph. 2g. — spevos. . 
1219 (ed. Bothe) :-— + Jahn, Zop. dfs. p. 227. 
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less successful, and very serious fault may be found with the pro- 
portions of the figure. It is evidently the work, not of an artist, 
but of a clever artisan, who is used to the manner, and is doing 
his best under the limitations of. the relief style, the rules of which 
are well observed. The general effect of this work is extremely 
pleasing, and we are especially struck by the skill. with which the 
figure is ‘economised,’ as’ Welcker expresses it, into the narrow 
limits by which it is bounded. Much of the 
original effect of the elaborate details of the 
dress is lost to us from the want of the colour, 
which was evidently used to give them promi- 
nenice. | 

Dates ranging from the 50th! to the 8o0th 
Ol. have been fixed on for this very interesting 
relief. The weight of evidence seems to us to 
be in favour of the period between Ol. 70 and 
Ol. 80, B.C. 500-460. 

Of a very similar character is a 





> FIG. 39. 


SEPULCHRAL STELE at NAPLES, 


of marble, from the Borgia collection, formerly 
known under the erroneous name of ‘ Odysseus 
with the dog Argos’? It represents the figure 
one oR. of a man leaning on a long stick, with a small 
bottle (Axj«v@es) hanging from his wrist, which 
may be either the oil-flask of an athlete, or the ink-bottle of a scribe. 
It is in very flat relief, like the Aristion, not in armour, but in the 
long flowing robe of a citizen of the old school. The tight foot is 
in profile, though the knee is ex face; the artist has sacrificed 
nature to the laws of the bas-relief. 
A much better-known work, the so-called S74 of Orchomenos 
(fig. 39), may be mentioned here, though it is not Attic, on account 








' Overbeck, Geschichte der Plastif. 
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of the close similarity of its design. According to. the inscrip- 
tion upon it, it was executed by an artist of Naxos, named Aznxenor, 
of whom nothing further is recorded. The attitude and dress of 
the departed are the same as in the Neapolitan relief. He is lean- 
ing on a long staff, in the same way, and holding out a locust 
to his dog, The relief is still flatter than that of the stélé men- 
toned above, and inferior in the modelling ; the foot, which would 
naturally project, is here foreshortened in a very unusual and ugly 
manner. The cap resembles that of Patroclus on the famous cup 
of Sosias.' 

Heracles and the Hind, in the British Museum, a marble relief 
(from the Townley collection) which probably formed the side of an 
altar or candelabra. Heracles is pressing his knee on the back of the 
captured animal, thereby effectually preventing all further resistance 
or motion. The sculptor, like the poet, has, in this case, sacrified 
truth to beauty, by representing the female animal with horns. 
It is, no doubt, a copy of some famous work,,as we meet with 
the same composition in many reliefs and statuary groups of a 
later period ; and it is probably Attic, as it resembles the designs 
on several ancient Attic painted vases.” 


_ 


HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGEITON, 


a copy of the work of Critios and Nesiotes, discovered by Friederichs, 
in two statues, formerly at Rome, where Winckelmann saw them, and 
now in the Museum at Naples (fig. 40). They had been falsely 
regarded as gladiators, but were restored to their original position, 
side by side, by Professor Friederichs.* The proper position is seen in 
a marble relief (fig. 41), found by Stackelberg* at Athens, on the 
back of a magistrate’s chair and on some Athenian coins (¢etra- 


— —---— - ome one eat — —— 


1 Friederichs, Mazzsterte, 30. be foremost, in accordance with Thucydides, 
2 Spec. of Ame. Sculpt, i. p. 11, vi. 56, 57- 
? Petersen thinks that Aristogeiton should 4 Graber der Hellenen, p. 35. 
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drachme) (fig. 42).'| These statues were executed to supply the place 
of the older ones carried off by Xerxes. The figure of Aristogeiton 


Fic. 40. 


Fie, 41. 





HARMODIUS AND ARISTOGEITON, 


in the Neapolitan copy has a head, antique indeed, but not belonging 
to it. In the relief Aristogeiton has a beard, which marks him as the 





COIN OF ATHENS, 


older of the two; Harmodius, as the younger and the more grievously 
offended, is represented a little in advance, rushing furiously on; 
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' Overbeck, Geschichte der Flastih, i. 116. 
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while Aristogeiton, acting as protector to his young friend, spreads:his 
cloak by way of shield, and holds his sword in readiness for action. - 

Nothing can be more admirable than the rhythm of these beauti- 
ful figures, and the manner in which the left limbs of the one corre- | 
spond with the right limbs of the other. Without concealing one 
another they appear in the most natural and harmonious combination, 
the one being placed a little in advance, so that the vacant spaces are 
well filled up, and strict unity given to the group as a whole. 

We have dwelt the more fully on this group, not merely on account 
of its historical interest, but because it is peculiarly fitted to give a 
correct idea of Attic art at this period. We see in this work the hard 
outlines of powerful but rigid forms, the stiff conventional folds in the 
mantle thrown over the arm of the older hero, the marks of care and 
diligence so characteristic of the age, combined with a certain refine- 
ment and grace which are essentially Attic. | 

A work which seems to be another copy. of this group may be 
seen in the Boboli Gardens at Florence. Thdtgh freer in style, 
it is inferior in execution and interest. The same subject forms 
the device of the shield of Athene, in a painting on a pseudo- 
archaic vase in the British Muscum (Table-case G), and on a Lecythus 
(oil flask) at Vienna.' 

As we look at these works we understand why, with all their 
archaic stiffness, they were so highly esteemed by the connoisseurs of 
antiquity. Quintilian ? couples the name of Hegias (or Hegesias) with 
that of Callon, and says that his statues are harder and more like the 
Etruscan (durtora et Tuscanicis proxima). He should have added 
that, in spite of this superficial resemblance, there was this essential 
difference, that while the works of the Attic school are full of life and 
promise, the figures moulded by Etruscan artists are a ‘mere assem- 
blage of well-executed limbs which have no organic connexion.’ 
Lucian speaks of the statues sradaias épyacias of Kritios, Hegesias, 
and Nesiotes, and compares their style to that of ancient writers. 





' Black figures on red clay in the Scara- Jest. vili. 46(M), and Conze’s Vorlegeblatter, 
manga collection; vide Eugen Petersen, Ser. vii. Taf. 7. Conf. Arch. Zeitung, 1870, 
Arch-Epigraph. Mittheliungen aus Oester- TT, 24. 1. ¢. 6. 
reich. For other repetitions see Afon. d. 2 Grat, xi. IO. 7, 
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‘Then he will bid you imitate those ancient writers, placing before you 
forms of words not easy to imitate, like the products of the old work- 
manship of Hegesias, Critios, Nesiotes, and their associates—com- 
pressed, sinewy, rigid, and sharply outlined—and will tell you that 
labour, wakefulness, water-drinking, and perseveranoe are necessary 


and inexorable,’ ! 
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; Lucian, Rhetor. Precept. 9 : awrerpiynéva Kal bdarerogiay Kal rd Arwapes dvovynaia 
kal veupédy nal oxAnpd Kal axpiBGs dwore- ratira xal dwapalryra phoet. 
TALEVG TAS ypaypiais wévoy Te Kal wypunviar 
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CHAPTER X. 


EXTANT WORKS OF FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


(CONTINUED.} 


Lycian ART, 


of which we have numerous and highly interesting remains, bears a 
strong affinity to Attic art, although it was greatly modified by local 
influences, both religious and artistic. The extant monuments are 
precisely what we should look for in the productions of Attic sculptors 
working in“Lycia with Lycian views. 

The most important of these is the so-called 


Harpy MONUMENT, 


about OL 70 (B.C. 500), 


_ 


discovered in 1838 on the Acropolis of Xanthos, by Sir C. 
Fellowes, and now in the British Museum. This, in every way, 
most remarkable work consists of a rectangular tower, made 
from a single block of limestone, with a flat roof, immediately 
under which is a frieze! about twenty-one feet from the ground (fig. 
43). In one side of the frieze, under the figure of a cow, is a 
rectangular opening (fig. 43, @), rather more than half the height of 
the frieze, through which the urn containing the ashes of the dead 


$< 


| ¢iSopdpos, cicwary év eidaddpy (Conze, Corpus Inser. Gr. 2840). 
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was introduced. Similar monuments were found in the same neigh- 
bourhood ; and it seems to have been customary among the Carians and 
Lycians to bury their dead at the top of towers of this kind, as we 
learn from Arrian’s description of the tomb of Cyrus.! The frieze, 
which is of white marble, is let into the tower on four sides, each 
side containing three slabs, of which the central is the longest. 


FIG. 43. 








rae 


HARPY MONUMENT IN BRITISH MUSEUM, 


The aperture above mentioned is not in the centre of the west side ; 
if it were, the composition would have been divided into two exactly 
equal halves, by which its beauty would have been greatly marred. 
Above it is a cow (fig. 43, 6) suckling a calf, executed in archaic 


1 Arrian, Anad, vi. 29: Tdpos—és terpd-  €povoay Zow orevhy ds wéArs by év avipt ob 
ywvoy oxna wenolyta: Gvwlery Be ofenua peydag woAAd xaxowaGotyr: mapeddeivy, Conf. 
éxeoti Aifivoy, d€aTreyaouevey Ouaplda e~yor Strabo, xv. 730. 
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style, but with great skill. To the left of the opening sits a goddess 
(Déméter ?) holding a sacrificial cup in her hand for the reception of 
offerings. She is attired in a long robe reaching to her feet, and is 
seated on a highly ornamented chair or throne, on the arm of which 
isasphinx. Facing her, at the opposite corner, sits another very similar 
but somewhat more juvenile goddess (Cora, Persephone) (fig. 43, @), 
also enthroned, and holding in her hands a flower and a pomegranate. 


FIG., 44. 
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THE HARPY MONUMENT, 


The arms and back of the chair end in rams’ and swans’ heads. In 
front of this very graceful figure stand three female worshippers (fig. 
43, é), one behind the other, the foremost of which has no offering, but 
daintily holds up her dress with one hand, and with the other prepares 
toveil her head. It is probable that she is the chief worshipper, who 
offers up a prayer for all, The second bears a flower and a pome- 
granate, or a quince, and the third an egg. ..__ : 
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«On the opposite or east side of the tower, in the central and 
— longest slab, sits a bearded god. (fig. 44, 2), on the most highly 
decorated of all the thrones in the relief. The arms of his seat are 
supported by tritons, while the feet end in lion’s claws. His sceptre leans 
against his right arm, and in his left hand he holds a flower ; before him 
stands a boy, bearing a cock ‘in his right hand and an apple in the 
left. Behind ltim, to the right,-on the smaller slab, is a youth (fig. 
44, f) accompanied (curiously enough on so solemn an occasion) by his 
dog, and holding some object—no longer recognisable—in his hand. 
On the left side, behind the enthroned god, are two worshippers (fig. 
44, ©), robed to the feet, also bearing flowers or fruit. The north and 
south sides, as we have said, are somewhat narrower than the others. 
On the south side is a beardless god (fig. 43, 4) enthroned, in a long 
robe with sleeves down to the elbows. His long’sceptre rests on the 
‘ground 4nd leans against his shoulder ; and he holds a pomegranate and 
apple in either hand respectively. Before him stands a man raising 
his right hand in adoration, and holding a bird (dove ?) in his left. 
On the north side is another bearded god ona throne (fig. 44, z), 
under which lies an animal, probably a bear.!. A warrior, very like in 
dress to the Aristion described above,? with sword and shield, is offering 
his helmet to the god, who receives it with his right hand, while his left 
supports the long sceptre, On either side of him are the so-called 
Harpies,’? from which the monument takes its name, each bearing a 
small doll-like figure in herarms. These curious monsters have both 
wings and human arms, with claws for hands, and feathered tails. 
Their heads are female and youthful, but their bodies are shaped. like 
eggs, and form the most enigmatical feature of these curious reliefs. 
They represent, no doubt, the messengers of death in the act of bear- 
ing away the deceased ; and though Hellenic traditions and myths 
afford us no complete key to their signification, we are reminded by 
them of the Harpies in Homer,” who carry off the daughters of King 
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1 Friederichs, fansternce, p. 39. naif orav croyepjow "Epwovanw audirodciery. 
2 Vide sufra, p. 106. 7 a&pwuiai, spoilers. ‘In the meanwhile the Harpies snatched away _ 
4 Odys “f Br p » SP these maidens, and gave them to be handmaids to 


the hateful Erinnyes.’ 
rédoa $2 ras Kovpag “Aprutat avypetibavro Conf. Odps. i. 241. 
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Pandareus, and give them as servants ta@ the Erinnyes. ‘Whega. 
person suddenly disappeared he waé said to have been carried off by * 
the Harpies. Thus Telemachus complains that they had carried off 
his father d«Aetws (ingloriously).! But the strange beings in our 
relief are not Harpies in the general acceptation, for they bear away the 
children with every mark of gentleness and affection, and their little 
protégés stretch out their hands to them as to aloving nurse or mother. 
The most popular theory respecting the motz/ of this frieze is that 
of Professor Ernst.Curtius,? who regards it as symbolical of death as the 
beginning of new life. The cow, according to him, represents life-giving, 
allenurturing Nature. The goddess to the left of the aperture—which 
represents the gate of Hades—is the goddess of death, from whom the 
three female worshippers turn away towards the goddess of life, bearing 
in their hands an egg, a flower, and a fruit, as emblems of germination, 
bloom, and maturity. The space to the right is the side of life; to. 
enlarge which the gate of Hades is placed, not in the middie, but 
nearer the left corner. The twice repeated forms of the ‘Harpies’ 
with heads of women, powerful wings, four arms—two human and two 
with claws—and egg-shaped bodies, are benevolent beings, who press 
their charges affectionately to their bosoms, and leave others sorrowing 
behind. Death, as the commencement of new life, is represented by 
the egg-shaped bodies of the ‘ Harpies.’ The sphinx and rams’ heads, 
which appear in the ornamentation of the thrones on the west side, 
denote death and life ; the ram, according to Curtius, being a symbol 
of life in death. The three male figures enthroned on the three sides 
are the trinity of the highest godhead in Heaven, Earth, and Hades. 
According to this view, the small figure sunk in grief at the corner,of 
the north relief is of the same nature as those which are being 
carried off by the Harpies, and is overwhelmed by a sense of desola- 
~ tion at the departure of the loved ones. 
_On the other hand, Conze? only sees in the Harpy, with its 
human head and egg-shaped body, a demon of storm and death with 
the mingled form of man and bird. - | 


1 Odys. i, 2415 XIV. 371. : Archdol. Zeitung, 1869, p. 80. 
2 Archdol. Zeitung, 1855, No. 73. 
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Brunn'! takes an altogether different view of the matter. He 
thinks it highly improbable that so very ancient a monument should — 
contain such a clear manifestation of faith in a future life. The 
‘sphinx, ram, and triton, on which Curtius partly rests his theory, 
are found on the throne of Zeus, and in connexion with Hades, 
Apollo, Demeter, Cora, and even a Muse, and need, Brunn thinks, have 
no symbolical meaning. He finds no special reference to death, or 
life in death. The cow most naturally suggests the idea of a nursing 
mother, and the egg the germ of nascent life. The pomegranate 
figures in the myth of Persephone as the symbol of consummated 
marriage, and Polycleitus places it in the hand of Hera as the guardian 
of wedlock. If the god (fig. 43, 4) on the south side holds the nuptial 
apple or quince, and his worshipper the dove of Aphrodite, we may 
regard the scene not as representing death or Hades, but the union 
of-the sexes, as the crown of human life, the fulfilment of human 
existence. The idea of death, which must not, of course, be wanting 
on a tomb, is represented by the Harpies—in the form of Sirens 
bearing away the souls of the deceased—and by the sorrowing 
mourner. ) 

There is almost an equal diversity of opinion among archzologists 
respecting the period and style of the-Harpy monument. Most 
writers assume a close affinity between the old Attic and Lycian 
schools, and compare the reliefs under consideration with the ‘ Goddess 
mounting her Chariot,’ the ‘ Aristion,’ ‘ Leucothea,’ &c., and place them 
in the middle of the 7oth Ol. Brunn, after an elaborate analysis of 
the dress, which he says expresses neither the form nor the move- 
ments of the body, comes to a different conclusion, They resemble, 
he thinks, the colossal statues on the Sacred Way of the Temple of 
the Branchidz near Miletus, which is the nearest city to Lycia from 
which archaic monuments have come down to us. In the Milesian 
figures we find in a still greater degree the massive fullness and soft- 
ness of form which are essentially un-Attic, and speak of Asiatic, and 
especially of Assyrian, influence.?- The same characteristics are found 





' Bericht d. kon, bater, Acad. Nov, 2, ? Brunn, of. czt. Newton, Discov. at Hali- 
1872. Stephani, Compte Rendu, 1859. carn. i. 74, 75. 
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in the Lycian reliefs, combined with an elegance which betrays the 
more delicate touch of the Greek hand. In spite of the many serious 
faults in the execution of these reliefs, which are only too evident on 
a closer examination, we feel the propriety of Welcker’s well-known 
remark, that their style is ‘alterthismlich streng aber schon von 
Anmuth leise umfiossen. ' 

The so-called 


‘ LEUCOTHEA RELIEF 
(Fig. 45), 


‘1 the Villa Albani, may be conveniently considered in this place on 
account of its general resemblance in style to the frieze of the Harpy 
monument, although its connexion . 
with Lycia is only conjectural. it 
represents a woman sitting on a 
handsome chair, similar to those of 
Demeter (?) and Cora (?), above men- 
tioned,? and holding a child in her 
arms, like those whom the ‘ Harpies’ 
bear away. It is evidently the orna- 
ment of a tomb, for the seated figure 
is tenderly raising the youngest 
and most helpless of the children, 
which stretches out its little hand 
to caress its mother’s cheek. The 
woman in front of the chair, 

holding a ¢enéa, or garland, in her hand, is probably a servant, 
who has brought the child to its mother. The two others in a 
line with her, and, singularly enough for this early period, 2 
perspective, are the two older children, the taller of whom carries 
something in her hand. The magnificence of the seat has led to the 


Fie. 45. 





i 


1 ‘Seyerely archaic, but already showing reconciled form and idea, plastic expres- 
alight touch of grace.’ It is the hieratic sion and symbolical signification, but Lycian 
style bound by religion, but betraying free- art had not. 
dam in subordinate parts. Hellenic art had 2p. 113. 
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supposition that the occupant is a goddess, but the work-basket under 
it brings her down to the sphere of common domestic life. Though 
inferior in refinement and elegance to the Harpy relief, the ‘Leuco- 
thea’ shows a considerable advance in the treatment of drapery, the 
lines of which have a distinct relation.to the forms and attitude of the 
wearer. In all probability the two works are of the same school, and 
nearly of the same period.' 


THE RELIEF oF THASOS. 
(Fig. 46.) 


' This relief, discovered in 1864 in the island of Thasos, and now 
in the Louvre, has been truly said to be ‘almost equally important to 


Fic. 46 
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THASIAN RELIEF, 


Epigraphy, the history of Religion, and the history of Art.’ The 
inscription speaks of Apollo; the Nymphs, and the Charites, but not of 
fTermes, who is also represented. The Nymphs and Charites cannot 
be distinguished from one another by the attributes they carry, which 








' Brunn, Bericht d. kon, baer, Acad. 1872, pp. EII, 242. 
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are flowers, fruits, and tenze. The action centres in Apollo, is 
followed by four women, the foremost of whom is in the act of 


ing him. 


Four other women, led by Hermes, also seem to be 


advancing towards the central figure. The inscription ‘ Epistocrates 


Erotos,. in large letters above the niche, is of later date than the work 
itself, and shows, perhaps, that it was used as a tombstone. 
Singularly enough, the Relief of Thasos, which is generally ac- 
knowledged to be archaic, presents many of the differences in style 
‘and. merit and the inevitable inconsistencies which are considered 


almost certain criteria of copies. 


The most primitive in style are the 


figures of the women, except perhaps the one who crowns Apollo, 
which is of somewhat freer execution. Hermes is angular and 


stiff in form, and yet very lively 
transition to Apollo, who is halting 


He fornis a 
in his progress and turning 


in his movements. 


round, and, in this very dificult attitude, is very skilfully pour- 


trayed. 


TERRA-COTTA RELIEFS FROM THE ISLAND OF 
MELOS. 


Some very interesting groups 


- 


in terra-cotta, which, from their 


style, are considered to belong to this period, have been discovered 


‘1 Melos, and are now in the British Museum and the Louvre. Three 


of these curious reliefs, which ‘have no background, represent Belle- 


rophon in combat with the Chimera; Perseus beheading the Medusa 


(fig. 47), out of whose neck CArysaor is rising ; 


and Sappho and 


Alceus (fig. 48), which embodies an incident in the life of those two 


minstrels recorded by Aristotle: 


— 





—_—- 


1 Aristotle, AAef. 1. G. 20 :— 

- oy. Th yap algxpa aicxtvorrat ical 
Adyowres Kal wWoiobrreEs xal pedrovres, dowep 
nol arpa werolyiey cirévros To "AAKalov. 

Alczeus :-— 


GeAw Tt Fatany; AAG pe KwAveL 
aidus. 


(I wish to say something to thee, but shame pre- 


vents me.) 


7 





These are in the British Museum.? ) 





Sappho :— 
ai’ & Tees dodAGy twepor F kaka. 
Kai MH Te Felrny yAaoa’ éxtxe. KOPF, 
elges xe o' ov xixaver Oppar’ . 
GAN Edeyes epi Tm Stxates, 

(Hadst thou conceived a longing for aught worthy 
or noble, and were not thy tongue labouring to utter 
something bad, then would not shame have clouded 
thine eyes, but thou wouldst speak of thy rightful 
WIS fl. 

2 We find a similar otf treated on a 
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Fic. 47. 
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FIG, 49. 





MEETING OF ORESTES AND ELECTRA, 


Another very interesting relief of a similar kind from Melos, now 
in the Louvre, represents the Meeting of Orestes and Electra} at the 








Sarcophagus from Golgoi, where Perseus is two Pegasi. 

making off with the head of Medusa (wede ' Eurip. £ectra, 577. The same subject 
Cesnola, Cyfrus, p. 10): also on a gold is painted on a vase in the British Museum, 
omament in the British Museum, which has in second vase room, wall-case 16, No, 34. 


MEETING OF ORESTES AND ELECTRA, BTE 32 


Grave of Agamemnon (fig. 49). The name of Agamemnon is-in- 
scribed on a stéié, and that of Electra beneath her feet. She is. 
clad in a closely-fitting dress, and ts attended by her nurse. Orestes 
stands opposite to his sister by his horse, accompanied by his friend 
Pylades and* a packbearer. The recognition has evidently not yet 
taken place. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


EXTANT MONUMENTS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


(CONTINUED), 


PEDIMENTAL Group FROM THE TEMPLE OF 
ATHENE IN ANGINA. . 


OF the three great centres of plastic art, of which we have spoken in 
the last chapter on the early artists—viz. Argos, Sicyon, and gina— 


a 


il 





only the latter is represented by any considerable extant works. In 
I8It a company ‘of English and German architects—Cockerell, 
Forster, Linkh, and Haller—discovered the principal parts of ¢2wo 
pedimental groups among the ruins of the ancient T eniple of Athene 





(fig. 50) in Aégina.' 


THE SIGINETAN’ MARBLES AT MUNICH. © 
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These splendid original works of ancient Greek 


art, the vast importance of which was immediately recognised in 
Germany, are now in the Glyptothek of Munich, of which they form 


the ornament and the pride. 


Of the eleven figures which ornamented 


each facade of the temple, ten were found belonging to the western, 


and five to the eastern pediment. 


Both have been completely re- 


stored with admirable skill and judgment by the illustrious Thor- 
waldsen, to the satisfaction of all; though we can hardly believe what 
he is reported to have said, when asked to point out the restorations, 
‘that he had forgotten his own ‘portion of the work, and could no 
longer distinguish them by the eye” (‘Ich erinnere mich ihrer nicht 
mehr, und sehen kann ich sie auch nicht.) The object of both com- 
positions is the glorification of the great race of AEginetan heroes, the 
‘ypvrappaTot Eacide’? (‘ Aiacids of the golden cat ‘Y; and this 1s 
effected by representing them as taking the lead in defending Greeks 


from barbarians on two different occasions. 


The general treatment 


of the subject and the arrangement of the figures in the two 


groups is almost identical. 


The eastern pediment represents the 


Expedition of Telamon (the Aginetan) against Laomedon of Troy, to 


which he was invited by Heracles.” 


The latter was the real leader 


of the expedition, but, as he is said to have used his bow, he could 


with propriety 


the prize of valour. 
safely assign names. 


be placed behind Telamon in the group, 
as the latter was the first to enter the city, 


especially 
and thereby gained 


These are the only figures to which we can 
It is uncertain who the fallen hero is; he has 
been called Ozcles, but there seems 


better reason for supposing him 


to be the defeated Laomedon himself In the corresponding group 


ee 


1 Herodotus refers (iti, 59) to a sanctuary 
of Athene at Aigina as existing in Ol. 64. 2 
(B.C, 523), but the ipdy, as Brunn suggests, 
may have existed long before the temple, 
whose ruins we stil see, Moreover, the 
plastic ornaments were in many cases added 
long after the completion of the building it- 
self—as in the tase of the temples of Deiphi, 
Olympia, &c. 

. % Pindar, fstfn..v. 27. 
36: ‘The invasion of Troy by Heracles and 
Telamon, and the defence of the city by 


Conf. Ae. M1. * 


Trojan women, are represented on an early 
Greek vase found at Vulci and now in the 
Leake collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. The names of the warriors 
are written over each, as Heracles, Telamon, 
Andromache, Glauce, Alcza, and others.’ 
Vide Paley’s translation of Pindar, p. 174, 
note 1, Conf. Mest. iv. 40, 

8 Pindar, Jsthm, v. 35 (ed. Dyssen). 

‘ Conf. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasen, iil. 
Taf. 227. 
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of the western pediment (fig. 51) the artist probably intended to re- 
present Ajax, the AZacid, san of Telamon (no. 1), rescuing the body of 
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A chiles (fig. 51, no. 2) from his foes, following, as Welcker thinks, the 
fEthiopis of Arctinus the Milesian. The Grecian archer is Teucer 
(fig. 51, no. 3}, the half-brother of Ajax. On the Trojan side we have 
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nen ee 
no difficulty in recognising Paris (fig. 51, 20. 4), the archer, and the 
slayer of Achilles, and the warrior in front of him is probably: neas 
(fig. 51, no. 5). In both groups Athene, the goddess of the temple, 
forms the central figure, and is distinguished from the rest by her 
height and her position ¢7 face. She watches the contest with divine 
composure, as tutelary divinity and umpire. She is often, indeed, 
represented as leading on her friends, but in the relief before us to place 
her on one side would have disturbed the balance of the composition. 
The fact that her feet are both unnaturally turned towards the side 
of the Greeks is interpreted by some writers to indicate her partiality. 
It is more likely the consequence of a want of room, and a desire 
not to interfere with the figure of the fallen warrior. In the present 
arrangement in the Glyptothek the wounded Greek lies to the right 
of the goddess, with his legs extended before her feet. On her leit 
an unarmed Trojan stoops forward, under the protection of a friendly 
warrior’s shield, to pick up the corpse. Next to these, right and left, 
come respectively the chief champions of either party, each supported 
by an archer ‘mmediately behind him in the act of discharging an 
arrow. ‘These are followed on either side-by a kneeling warrior, with 
helmet, shield, and extended lance, and in each corner lies a wounded 
Greek and Trojan respectively, at full length. According to a happy 
suggestion of Friederichs,' Brunn 2 proposes to alter the arrangement 
of the figures by placing the archers in the second place from the 
corner, instead of the third, by which the rhythm—the arses and thesis 
of the group (the alternation of higher and lower figures)—would be 
better preserved. The annexed plate (fig. 51, @) gives Brunn’s 
arrangement, which 18 almost universally accepted. | 

An entirely new disposition has been recently proposed by Dr. 
Conrad Lange, and advocated with considerable skill, Both 
— Cockerell,? one of the original discoverers of the AEginttan marbles, . 
ind Wagner,* who wrote a valuable report on them, admitted fiat 
fragments of at least thirty statues had been found. As late as the 


=e eee TT —_————— —_— — —ss 
. =- . - —_— —_—io—— 


i Bausteine, Orc. po 51. * Quarterly Fournal of Sctence and the Arts, 
2 Ueber d. Comp. d, Aeger. Gichele. Bon, vi. 1819, P» 337: 
hater. Acad, d. Wassensch. 1868, Bd. il. 4 Wagner, Bericét, p. 72. 


#* 
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year 1860. Cockerell! solemnly places on record his ‘reasons -for 
believing. that the éastern and western pedimients had each thirteen 
figures, and not eleven only, as in the restoration in Munich. 
_Prachov? was also of opinion that there were ¢we unarmed figures, 
one on each side of the wounded warrior, stretching forward to raise 
him. “Resting on these authorities, Dr. Lange? proceeded to the 
examination of the numerous fragments at Munich, and came to the 
conclusion that z#hree new figures ought to be introduced, bringing 
up the number to fourteen in each pediment. The additions, as 
will be seen from the plate, (fig51, 6), are a warrior standing, with 
lance and shield, on each side, and another unarmed figure on the 
left side of Athene, stretching forward to raise the dying hero. This 
arrangement requires, of course, that the figures should be placed 


side by side on the base of the pediment, for which Dr. Lange main- | 


tains that there is ample depth. 

The earlier controversy raised by Cockerell and others was closed 
by Welcker,* who said that the composition would not allow of any more 
figures. We may mention that the treatise of Dr. Lange has been very 
fully answered by Dr. Julius,5 and the question is still under discussion. 

The effett of these groups was greatly heightened by the use of 
colour, traces of which were discernible to Wagner on their first 
discovery,® and by the addition of bronze ornament. 

|The foregoing remarks apply to both pediments equally ; we pro- 
ceed to notice briefly the figures in each. 


WESTERN PEDIMENT. 


(Fig. §1.) 


Of this group ten figures were found, and proceeding on‘the well- 
grounded hypothesis of the exact correspondence of the two groups, 
the missing figure of the unarmed Trojan (next to Athene), who is 





' Lemple of Fupiter Panhells at ABgina, Konrad Lange. Leipzig, 1878, 


p. 36, London, 1860. * Alte Denkmaler, Gottingen, 1849, p. 65. 
* Annal. d. inst. &*c. 1873, pp. 140, 162, 8 Archdol. Zeitung, 1880, 

fav. adage. O. PF. QO. Conf. Mon, d. Inst. ‘J. M. Wagner, Bericht (ed. Schelling, 

1x. tav. 57. i817), p. 214, 


* Die Composition der Aegineten, von 


* 
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stretching forward to drag away the corpse, was supplied. frot 
‘eastern pediment. | | | 

Athene stands erect, apparently indifferent ‘to the issue of the 
contest, and more ‘like a temple-image than the living Goddess. 
While the other figures are. made nude to raise the representa- 
tion into the region of the ideal, she is fully, and even heavily, 
robed. The lower part of her face is large and heavy, the lips are 
closed, the lower one full and pouting - the general expression is calm 
and self-satisfied. On her head js -the. aegis, which covers her back 
down to the knees, and is apparently without seam, with only an 
‘opening for the head like a bournous, It was. covered with scales, 
and had a fringe of snakes’ heads round the edge, and a gorgoneion 
(head of Medusa) in the centre. The execution of all these details 
‘s most careful and elaborate. The rim of the zgis is pierced with 
holes to receive the tassels—Homer's! 9vcavor Taryy¥puczot—of which 
we may get an idea from ancient ornaments in the Vatican. - 

The beautiful figure in front of Athene represents the fallen 
' Achilles (fig. 51, no. 2), who props himself with his right hand, which 
held a sword. The helmet is pushed loosely back from the head, 
and allows us to see the hair, which is executed far under the helmet. 
The veins are expressed with great nicety on his right arm, which is 
only done in one other figure of this group. | 

In fig. §1, no. I, on the right hand of Athene, we see the Zelamontan 
Ajax, who is holding out his shield for the protection of the wounded 
hero, and striding forward, lance in hand, to the attack. 

Teucer (fig. 51, no. 3) is kneeling on his tight knee and preparing to 
shoot. He wears a short chiton, which covers the middle of his body 
in flat folds, like a kilt, and over it a closely fitting leather jerkin, 
laced on the left side, and fastened on the shoulders by metal clasps. 

Fig. 51, no. 7 represents Ajax, son of Ozleus, ina crouching position, 
with lance in hand and extended shield. He is bending forward, and 
supports himself on his bent left leg, while the right knee lightly - 
touches the ground. He is in a position which enables him to spring 
to his feet in a moment. — | 


pe I 


| Thad, ii. 448. 
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The wounded Greek (fig. §1, no. 8) in the corner is lying on his’ side, 
and supports himself on his left arm, while with the right he is trying 
to draw out the deadly arrow from below his breast, | : 

On. the Trojan side we have as foremost champion 4ineas (fig. 51, 
no. 5), formerly called Hector, in the same attitude as his pendant and 
opponent, Ajax Telamonius, but seen on his left side, and therefore 
partly covered by his large round shield. : 

'.. Parts (fig. 51, no. 4) is easily recognised by his slender and elastic 
figure,and his Phrygian cap. He is completely clothed in a tightly 
fitting dress of soft pliant leather, which leaves only his feet and hands 
bare. His attitude is similar to that of his counterpart Teucer, except 
that the left leg is thrown farther forward, by which a lighter and 
more springy appearance is given to the figure, 

The Kneeling Trojan (fig. §1, no. 9), answering to Ajax Oileus 
(fig. 51, no. 7), is in a very similar position to the Greek, but supports 
himself on his right foot, and stretches his left leg farther behind him, 
so as to fill up the vacant space in a natural manner. 

The Wounded Trojan (fig. 51, no. 10) lies more on his back than 
his Greek pendant (fig. 51, no. 8); his legs are not crossed, and the 
hair, which falls down the back, is cut straight off below in quite a 
different manner. | 


THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 


The arrangement of the group on the eastern front of the temple 
was almost exactly the same as that 
on the western, described above. The 
only statue to which we can give a 
name is that of Heracles (no. 54),! who 
appears as an archer in the typical 
attitude. We have a good example 
of this in the figure. of the same hero 
on old Thracian! and Theban ? coins (fig. 52). 





THEBAN COIN, 





' The numbers here given do not refer schretbung der Glyptotheh), 
to our plate, which is of the western pedi- 2 0, Miiller, Denémaler der alien usst, 
ment, but to the original figures at Munich, i. 31. Mionnet, Description des Médaitiles, 
and to Brunn’s admirable catalogue (Se- PI. 55. 5. | | 
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The other figures are The Dying: Trojan (no. 55) behind 
in the left corner; the Champion of the Trojans (mpotayouor hye 
no, 56 (sometimes called Telamom); The Fallen. Warrior (no, 57), 
which is to a great extent the work of Thorwaldsen ; the unarmed 
Trojan bending forward with outstretched arms to pick up the body 
of Oicles (?). 

Nothing is more remarkable in this great work of AEginetan art 
than the contrast between the perfection of the figures and the utter 
want of. expression in the face. We see before us human bodies, 
which the artist is quite capable of representing in very various atti- 
tudes with perfect truth, but they are not living, sentient beings. The 
blood does not flow, the heart does not beat, the breath is not quickened 


FIG, 53- 





THE DYING HERO OF THE EASTERN PEDIMENT, 


by emotion. They remain alike unmoved by the joy of victory, the 
affliction of defeat, or the pangs of approaching death. With a vacant 
smile they deal or receive the fatal blow. We might say of the 
sculptor of the Aéginetan marbles, as compared with Pheidias, what 
Carlyle said, somewhat harshly, of Scott when contrasting him with 
Shakspeare ; ‘Your Shakspeare (and your Pheidias) fashion characters 
from the heart outwards; your Scott (and your Callon?) fashion 
them from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart of them.’ 
As the result of long and careful comparison between the eastern 
_and western groups, Prof. Brunn! feels justified in claiming a marked 
_ Superiority for the former. The difference in artistic merit is best seen 





1 Die Aeginet. Gtebelgr. Sifsung d. kon. baier, Acad. 1868, Bd. ii. 


LT 
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by comparing the dying Hero (fig. §3,0n page 129 ') behind Heracles in 
the eastern pediment with the corresponding figure in the western. In. 
the former there is hardly any trace of the leanness and stiff angularity 
which characterise the latter, and indeed almost all the figures of the 
western pediment. The conventional AZginetan rigidity is partially — 
broken through in the treatment of the dying hero, the whole system 
of veins is expressed, and there is even some attempt to imitate the 
skin on the right shoulder and-the stomach near the navel. As we 
look at this beautiful figure, the fact that it is only removed in time 
by about fifty years from the pedimental groups of the Parthenon 
does not seem to us very strange, great as we must acknowledge the 
difference to be between them. a 

But it is not, as Brunn points out, a uniform superiority of execu- 
tion in the eastern group which strikes us so much as indications of 
greater independence and higher aims, and a certain inequality of 
style which speaks of transition. In mere correctness the western 
group has decidedly the advantage over the eastern; but while it | 
shows fewer faults, it has also fewer beauties. In the former we see 
that the artist is perfect master of his-work, that his hand can exe- 
cute all that his mind conceives; while the lattér betrays a striving 
after a higher perfection which is not always successful. It is from 
these and similar observations that Professor Brunn is disposed to 
think that they are by different hands, and to regard the western 
group as the work of an older artist grown grey in his school—perhaps 
Callon himself—and the eastern by a more independent, more am- 
bitious, but technically less skilful master—perhaps Onatas.? 

These remarkable productions of early*plastic art have excited 
the highest admiration of both the anatomist and the sculptor. The 
intimate. knowledge of the human form and the technical. mastery 
they display are truly wonderful. Notwithstanding the great variety 
of attitudes into which the figures are thrown, they need no artificial 
support; and the shields more especially, which are chiselled to a 
thickness of not more than two inches, are masterpieces of clever 


workmanship. : oy 


1 No, §5 of the original group. 2 Pausan. v, 25. 8; and sxpra, 84. 
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CHARIOTEER, CALLED BaTON' 


(Fig. 54), 


a small archaic bronze of great beauty, 
about six inches high, in the cabinet of 
antiquities at Tiibingen, is mentioned here 
because it resembles the ginetan figures 
in style, though the face is much more ex- 
pressive. The name of Baton, the charioteer 
of Amphiaraus, is given to this figure be- 
cause he appears to be restraining his ex- 
cited horses when at their utmost speed, as 
if he suddenly saw before him the yawning 
gulf in which both heroes and horses were . 
swallowed up. This interesting example 





of genuine archaic style is full of originality 
and spirit, and the execution shows both ARCHAIC BRONZE OF 
CHARIOTEER, 


diligence and skill. 


ee sss ——— ee - se — 


WORKS OF THE PELOPONNESIAN AND OTHER 
GREEK SCHOOLS. 


We have but few remains from this period of Peloponnesian art, 
- the chief centres of which were still Argos and Sicyon. Among the 

@-relief on a peristomion? (the low wall surrounding the mouth 
of a well) discovered in Corinth, belonging to Lord Guildford, repre- 
senting | 


= 


Tue WerEppING OF HERACLES AND HEBE 
(Fig. 55), | 


or, rather, the ZeSoocs (the formal surrender) of the bride to the bride-” 
sroom by her parents. Heracles is bearded, and carries his customary 





' The charioteer of the unfortunate hero, Amphiaraus. Vide syfra, p. 71. 
? Puteal sigillatum, 7 


=... 
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Fig. §5. | 
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WEDDING OF HERACLES AND HEBE. 


PELEUS AND THETIS. - ~ ——— ._—-'333 
attributes, the lion’s skin and the bow. Athene, as his patroness, 
precedes him with her helmet in her hand, and he is followed by his 
mother Adcemene, who, as a matron; is richly dressed. The figure of 
the bride and all her surroundings are pourtrayed with unusual! deli- 
cacy and refinement. -With drooping head and maidenly reluctance, 
holding up a flower in her right hand, she half follows and is half 
drawn along by Aphrodite, who turns to her as if chiding her delay. 
Behind her is another figure, probably Peitho, the Goddess of Per- 
suasion, who lays her hand on the elbow of the lingering Hebe, | 
gently forcing her to the dreaded meeting with her expectant lover. 
In front of Aphrodite marches Hermes, and before him Here, the 
mother of the bride, who, like Alemene, is heavily and richly robed. 
The style of this relief lies between archaic stiffness and the freedom 
of a later period, on which account it is sometimes classed among 
archaistic rather than archaic works. 


| PELEUS AND THETIS 


are represented in two bronze figures in the museum at Florence, 
which form the foot of some utensil of the same material. They 
represent the favourite scene of the struggle between Peleus and Thetis, 
often depicted on Greek painted vases, in which the goddess en- 
deavours to escape from the assiduities of her mortal lover by 
assuming the shape of various animals.’ The transformation is indi- 
cated by the presence of wild beasts, who endeavour to second her 
resistance. A similar bronze support, belonging to the same utensil, 
represents Perseus slaying Medusa. The composition of these groups 
is somewhat marred by the constraint of the triangular form in which» 
they lie, but the execution is refined and elegant. | 





1 This was a very favourite motif with the Cameirus (Island of Rhodes), in Brit. Mus., 
painters of Greek vases. See the splendid = table-case L. No. I. 
polychrome and gold vase from a tomb in 
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THE Dyinc AMAZON 


(Fig. 56), 


a marble statue in Vienna, of which the arms. the whole left leg, 
and the right leg from the knee downwards are wanting. She is 
“wounded in the left breast, and the drooping head and sinking form 


FIG. 56. 





THE DYING AMAZON, 


suggest the idea that she formed part of 
a group, like that on the Pulzky gem 


(ig. 56, a) at Pesth, in which she dying 


Penthesilea ts supported by Achilles. There 
is, however, 2 mark on the thigh which 
seems to-imply that the lost right arm 
hung listlessly by her side. This would 
imply a different attitude from that of 
Penthesilea in the gem. It is characteristic 
of the art of this period, that while the 
whole body is full of expression, no suffering 
or even emotion shines through the face. 
The figure has an additional value as an 
example of the Amazon type before the 


time of Pheidias. The Amazon of the 


golden age of art wears a very light scanty 
dress, which allows the proportions of the 


beautiful but somewhat masculine form to 


be seen, and leaves one shoulder and one 
breast bare. In the older style of the 


Statue before us the shoulder js covered, but only by the chiton, 
so that a lively contrast is effected between the different materials 
and folds of the upper and lower garments, The covering of her 
head is a kind of skullcap, ptobably with a smali crest, very similar to 
those which we see on the Roger Amazon vase, and in the Orpheus 
of the famous relief in the Villa Albani. 


a Fe | | 
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CHAPTER XII. 
— ARCHAISTIC (PSEUDO-ARCHAIC) ART. 


THE term archaistic, i.e. pseudo-archaic, is applied to a class of imita- 
tions in which not so much individual works of art as particular 
styles and types are copied. They are for the most part the pro- 
ductions of artists of an advanced period, who divest themselves as_ 
far as they are able of their superior knowledge and freer style, and 
affect the rude and cramped manner of an earlier and less skilful age. 
It is a constantly recurring phenomenon in the history of mankind 
that the wealthy and luxurious of an over-refined era conceive a 
passionate love for all that savours of the primitive simplicity and 
rudeness of primeval life! This longing of the sated: and jaded 
palate for coarse and simple food is particularly observable in the 
Emperors Augustus and Hadrian, and the deau monde of Rome saw 
beauty through their masters’ eyes. Hadrian's morbid taste, which, 
careless of beauty, sought only the antique, jed him back even to 
Egyptian art. During the reigns of these monarchs, therefore, the 
copyists were employed in reproducing, not the noblest or the most 
beautiful, but the most ancient, and even the most grotesque pro- 
ductions of earlier times. A still more fruitful source of archaistic — 
imitation than even imperial caprice was religious reverence for 
antiquity. The rude idols, which were little more than symbols, were 
hallowed by the pious veneration of past ages, and retained a magic 
influence over the minds of succeeding generations. The Muse of 
Religion is always fondly looking back to a time of purer, firmer faith, 
and loves to surround herself with the objects which have come down 


a 








i ¢ Plerumque grat divitibus vices.’ 
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from that better and holier age. The very sense of our own sorrow. 
ful scepticism inclines us to invest with a peculiar sanctity whatever 
has been hallowed by the undoubting worship of our forefathers. . It 
is the same feeling which leads us to guard against any attempt to 
change the phraseology of our Bible, to cling with tender reverence 
to the prayers of our Church, the products of a mare believing age— 
to think that there breathes in them an: évOeov, a spirit’ of faith and 
holiness, not always to be found in the polished diction of enlightened’ 
divines of our own day. When éEschylus was asked by his brothers 
. to write a new pzan, he replied that the old one of Tynnichus was 
the best ;' that a paan by himself would fare as new Statues by the 
side of more ancient ones ; for the latter, with all their simplicity, were 
regarded as divine, while the more carefully executed modern works 
were admired indeed for their skilful execution, but produced far less 
the impression of godhead.? Even Pausanias, who lived nearly to the 
end of the second century of the Christian cra, recognised the divinity 
of the grotesque and clumsy images ascribed to Deedalus.? It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that side by side with the ever-progressive 
secular art, which changed with the changing views and tastes and 
the growing skill of the times, the fabrication of religious, or rather 
hieratic, images was carried on, in which the artist deviated as 
little as possible from the ancient form. We have already seen one’ 
example of this tendency in the copy which Onatas the /Eginetan made 
_after the Persian war, of the Black Demeter with the horse’s head4 
Another is the strange figure of Athene on the Panathenzan oil-jars,5 
which remained unchanged when Athenian art was at its height. It 
is evident that it was in this guise that the pious worshippers of the 





' Socrates (Plato, fo, 534 D) gives Tyn-  Aéyer eipnud ri Moreay, 

nichus as a remarkable example of an in- ‘The best testimony of this is Tynni- 
significant person divinely inspired: ‘Hyeis chus the Chalcidian, who never composed 
of dxovovres eiidpev Bri oby obrol ciow of a poem worthy of mention except the pzan 
TavTa AéyorTes oftw woAAOD Hkia, ofs voos yy = which we all sing, almost the most beautiful 
wapéoriy daa’ 6 @eds adrds éariv 6 A€yqy 3:4 of all songs, which, as he himself Says, was 
Tovrwy St pbéyyerai rods Huds. M éfigrov really an invention of the Muses.’ | 

St rexufpioy +3 Adyy Tovyiyos 6 


* Tauro yap Kal drAds wTerToinudva Geia vouierPar 


Xaadnivets, ds KAAS Bevouséy aérar’ Ta 54 Kawa mpiteyas cipyacpeva Saupdcerat wey 
éwoinge wolnua, rou ris by &fidcee Saou 6¢ Bégav Frrov exe, 
Benge ivai roy 8& malwva (raradva) dy * Vide supra, p. 18, 


wdyres Edougs oyeddy ti wdyrwr ee- * Vide supra, p. 86. 
_ A@y KdAdtoroy drexvas Swep avrds * Vide supra, fig. 35, p. 102. 
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goddess figured her to themselves, when they thought of the 
Polias, the protector of the citadel. Most of the archaistic produe 
tions were ddiSpduara, temple-images, objects of actual adoration ; 
and it was no-uncommon thing to see the rude productions of the in- 
fancy of art in the same temple with the highest achievements of the 
greatest masters. And when, as we are told, a satyr by Praxiteles 
was placed beSide a clumsy wooden image of Dionysus, the religious 
feelings of the worshipper would deem it fitting that the god should 
be represented in the ruder but more ancient, and therefore holiér 
form, while his semi-bestial follower was fashioned by art in its fullest 
development.’ | 


Toe ARCHAISTIC ARTEMIS AT NAPLES 
(Fig, 57), 


one of the most beautiful specimens of the Fic, $7. 
temple-image, was discovered in 1760 at 
Pompeii, in a small fane, of which it was 
the presiding deity. Like many others of 
the same nature it is smaller than life, being 
only 4 ft. 2in.in height. It was found in 
an excellent state of preservation, and the 
only parts wanting are the fingers and the ._ 
object which the goddess held in her right 
hand. The form is particularly elegant 
and pleasing, in spite of a certain archaic 
stiffness~-especially in the line from the 
back of the head to the right foot—which 
is out of keeping with the perfectly free 
style of the nude parts, and with the dimple 
in the chin, so unbecoming a Diana. The 
shape of the eyes, too, and the lovely 
flowing locks of the hair, also indicate its 





ARCHAISTIC ARTEMIS 
later origin? The original from which AT NAPLES. 


a a. 





' Friederichs, Bausteine, p. 71. | _ -* bid. p. 73. 
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this statue is copied was anterior to the formation of the type 
of Artemis which we are accustomed to see in works of a later 
period. In these she is represented in lighter, slimmer proportions, 
better suited to the fleet maiden-huntress, and:in a short (nuda Lent) 
sleeveless garment, and without the long locks of hair which early 
art seems to have considered an indispensable attribute of divinity. 

The traces of colour in this figure were very abundant on its first 
discovery, and are still, after the lapse of a century, distinctly visible, 
The hair was gilded to represent the blonde locks attributed by the 
poets to Artemis, and by Pindar! to all the Greeks, The head-band 
or diadem round her head was white, and the rosettes with which it 
is adorned were gilded. Both her upper and lower garment had a red 
border edged with a gold stripe and adorned with flowers. The band 
across her breast, which supported a quiver, was painted red, as were 
also her sandals, but no trace of colour has been discovered on the 
nude parts. We should mention that even this figure has been re- 
garded by some writers as a genuine archaic work. 


ARCHAISTIC ATHENE, 
(Fig. 58.) 


This celebrated torso, which has been since 1728 in the museum at 
Dresden, is of a much later date than the foregoing, although it is 
also a copy of a very ancient temple-image. The prototype was 
probably the Athene Polias, worshipped in the Erechtheum, to 
whom a garment was offered every year, on the border of which fhe 
battle of the Gods and Giants was embroidered. The head and 
arms are wanting, but it is generally assumed that the goddess 
stood in an attitude of attack, with a lance in her upraised hand ; 
and it is thus that the statue has been restored by the sculptor 
Rauch, Thorwaldsen and others think that her position is a much 
quieter one, similar to that of the Athene in the Eginetan group 
at Munich, which the torso resembles also in the arrangement of 
the robes, and in the broad stripe which runs down the front of 


1 Nem, ix. 17: favOoxouady Aavaadr. ? Kugler, Geschichte der Kunst, p. 124. 
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them. It is the plastic ornament of this stripe which betrays the 
copyist. In a really archaic statue the oe 
border would have been left smooth, or 
painted, or at most decorated..with a very 
low relief in the same style as the figure 
itself, and not as here in the manner of a 
very advanced period of art (fig. 58, 4). 


THE ARCHAISTIC PALLAS, 


discovered in Herculaneum and now in the 
museum at Naples. In this figure, which is — 
in perfect preservation, the goddess is repre- 
sented brandishing a lance in her right hand, 
and extending her zgis in her left arm by 
way of shield. The position of the legs gives 
a disagreeable impression of insecurity to 
the figure, and can only have been adopted 
to produce the stiff uniformity and the 
straight and parallel lines of the dress, 





. . . ARCHAISTIC ATHENE AT 
necessary to give it the archaic character. DRESDEN, p. 138. 


‘ZEUS TALLEYRAND, * 


an archaistic bust, formerly called 7vopkonztus, is said to have been 
found in Greece, whence it came into the possession of Prince 
Talleyrand, and is now in the Louvre. Some writers discover in it a 
great resemblance to the type of the Indian Bacchus,’ although it ts 
much thinner in the face. The head is crowned with palm leaves and 
flowers. The cut of the pointed beard, and the schematic separation 
between it and the whiskers, are characteristic of the archaic style. 





1 Kekulé, Arch. Zettung, xxxil. 1874, 2 Brunn, Selle. d. fast, Arch, Kom. 
p. 96. Overbeck, Gr. Kunst-Mythologie, p. 200.  Friederichs, #austeine, p. 77. 
Zeus. v. Sybel, Deas Bild des Zeus, 1876, Michaelis, Arch. Zett, 1866, p. 254. 
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It seems to be the result of a wish to blend the severity of the 
antique with the almost dandified elegance of a declining age, like 
that of Hadrian. ‘It is, says a recent writer, ‘a compendium of 
ancient art-history. ‘The hair is archaic, the head is in the free and 
high style, with ideal Greek profile, and the ornaments of the head 
belong to a late period of decline, and are thoroughly unplastic.’ 


ARCHAISTIC ARTEMIS, 


discovered in 1 792 at Gabit and now in the Glyptothek at Munich. 
Its pictorial character forbids us to ascribe the invention to an 
early period of Greek art, and the execution is apparently Roman? 
Nothing can be further removed from the common idea of Artemis, 
with her uncovered head and frank open countenance, than this 
figure with the long veil flowing down the back of her neck almost 
to her sandalled feet, and the long locks which fall upon her breast. 
She is dressed in a short-sleeved chiton open at the left side, and 
confined by a girdle. The quiver is supported by a band over the 
right shoulder, which is ornamented with a very flat relief. The 
garland or diadem on the head is formed of small roebucks and 
candelabras, and in her right hand she holds up a@ deer by its fore- 
legs. The position of the feet, which hardly touch the ground, seems 
to indicate rather hovering or floating than mere walking. The whole 
effect indeed is so little that of the maiden huntress, that the artist 
must be thinking of her as the goddess of the moonlight, flitting 
with torch in hand (dwodépos) over forest and hill. 


ARCHAISTIC PANSHERMA, 


discovered by Hamilton in 1779, near Civita Lavigna, and now in the 
Townley collection of the British Museum. ‘This, too, is a refined 


1 Ludw. vy. Sybel, of. cz7, iphigenia in Taur. 21: ebtw purgspy Ouoesy 
2 Brunn, eschvetbunge der Glyptother, bed. Aristoph. Lys. 443: fe dpa vh rip 
. 115. . bwapdpoy (“Apreuiv). The Scholiast says: 
* The epithet Bagpdpos was applied to Thy “Aprepiiv otras exdAouy, émret Sgdodyos ; 
Artemis as well as Hecate, or we may rather 7 aur} ti Exern, 
say Artemis in the character of Hecate. 


FOUR-SIDED. PEDESTAL AT ATHENS. 14! 


modification of the old naturalistic idol. It is characterised as Pas 
by the pointed ears, the ‘Roman nose,’ and the projecting lower jaw, 
_which remind us of the goat; but the conventional style of the 
representation, and the garland of palm leaves on the head, give it 
an air of modern elegance at variance with the subject itself.) 
| We must remember, however, that, in imitating the antique, the 
artist of Imperial Rome had often no other motive than the desire to 
indulge his own fancy or that of others, or to multiply a type which 
had become fashionable. We know that Fashion was no less irra- 
tional, arbitrary, and capricious, no less antagonistic to genuine art— 
which is founded on the deepest, noblest and most enduring feelings 
of our nature—than in the present day. And as the worshippers of 
Fashion outnumbered, then as well as now, the votaries of aX the 
other Gods together, the majority of archaistic works were probably 
designed for ornamental purposes. 


FouR-SIDED PEDESTAL 


of marble, discovered in 1857 on the eastern side of the Parthenon, 
and still in Athens. The reliefs which adorn it afford a good example - 
of the earlier and betterimitation of the archaicmanner. It probably 
formed the basis of a statue of Hephestus, who with his attribute, 
the hammer, occupies the foremost place in the reliefs. The other 
recognisable forms are ermes with the short light chlamys of the mes- 
senger of the Gods, and Pallas Athene with spear and helmet. The 
third figure carries a long staff, which may be the thyrsus, but the 
end is broken off. The least practised eye would hardly be deceived 
by this imitation of archaic simplicity. The general effect is con- 
strained and artificial, and many of the details—e.g. the position of 
the feet, which in genuine archaic works are flat on the ground, the 
ridiculously small waist of Athene, &c.—betray the copyist.? 


1 Fyjederichs, Bazsterne, p. 78. * fiid, p. 79. Overbeck, Geschk. d. Plastik, 1, 170. 
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THE WEDDING OF ZEUS AND HERE _ 


is the subject of a relief on a four-sided marble altar in the Villa 
Albani at Rome. Here, as in the wedding of Heracles and Hebe, 
described above, the gSocrs, the solemn procession which accompa- 
nied the bridal pair into the house of the bridegroom, is represented. 
The subject, which is also treated on old Greek vases, is the more 
interesting because it is taken from scenes of actual Greek life. 
Artemis precedes as Goddess of Marriage, torch in hand because the 
ceremony took place in the evening. Next to her cones her mother 
Leto (or, as some conjecture, Héré’s mother Rhea, or her nurse Te- 
thys), then the majestic bridal pair—Zeus with thunderbolt and royal 
sceptre, and “éré veiled as a bride and holding a sceptre, with the 
proud eyes cast down, for once, in maiden modesty. Behind them walk 
Poseidon ; Demeter bearing her attributes, ears of corn and poppies, 
and wearing the modius (fruit-measure) on her head, the Symbol of 
her beneficence ; Dionysus wearing his leopard’s skin; Hermes; and 
another figure, of which only the arm is preserved. The remnant of a 
garment at the head of the procession may have belonged to Afol/o, 
who would most appropriately lead the way and chant the hymeneal 
song.! 


THe THREE-SIDED Basis or PEDESTAL, 


at Dresden, probably intended to bear a tripod gained by the victor 
in some musical contest, and offered by him to Apollo. All the 
three reliefs by which it is ornamented have reference to the Delphian 
ritual. One of these represents the contest of Heracles and Apollo? 
(fig. §9) for the Delphian tripod, which Heracles carried off when the 
Pythia refused to answer his questions. The strife between such 


' Friederichs, Zavsieine, p. 81. was offered in honour of their victory under 

2 The Phocians dedicated a tripod at Tellias over the ‘Thessatians (Herod. viii. 
Delphi on which the contest of Heracles and 28, and Pausan. x, 13. 4). Vide szgvra, 
Apollo for the tripod was represented. It  p. 92. 
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redoubtable antagonists could only be stopped by the thunderbolt of 

their common father, Zeus. Both God and hero are almost entirely 
nude; Heracles with his usual attributes, lion’s skin, helmet and bow, 
is bearing off the tripod, on which Apollo, crowned with the Delphian 
bays, and holding his bow, lays his hand, claiming his own. Between 
‘the combatants is a cone-shaped stone, the sacred éugaards, the navel 
of the earth, hung with ribbons ending in round pendants. The sub- 
ject is very frequently treated in a freer and more lively manner on 
vases (fig. 60), and may be seen on a marble slab in the Louvre, 


FIG. 59. Fie. 60, 





CONTEST FOR THE DELPHIAN TRIPOD. 


where a great difference is to be remarked in the style in which the 
two figures are executed.’ ~~. | 

. The relief on the second side represents the consecration of a tripod 
(fig. 61), which consisted in wrapping it round with ribbons or fillets. 
This office is being performed by a priestess in presence of a priest, 
who is crowned with laurels, and holds a broom in his hand as 
cleanser of the temple. 

On- the third side the subject is ¢he consecration of a torch, on 

which may be observed a kind of hilt to protect the hand of the 
holder from the failing ashes. 





1 Conf. the fine Greek reliefona vase at Vulci in the Brit. Mus., first vase room, 
Athens, and the obverse of a crater from table-case N,. No. 172. 
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The close connexion between the three scenes is clear. The 
actual contest for a tripod in which the offerer had been engaged is: 
represented mythically by the struggle between Heracles and Apollo ; 


Fic. 61. 
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CONSECRATION OF A TRIPOD, 


then follows the consecration of the victor’s prize; and the consecra- 
tion of the torch shows that the tripod had been won in the arya 


Aaumabovyos, or torch-race.' 


1. Miiller, 47ch. d. Kuast, sec. 96, 20, 
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The evidence of archaistic imitation is seen in the overloaded — 
ornament, executed in the freest style and in the taste of a declining 
age, above and below the would-be archaic reliefs. 


ALTAR OF THE TWELVE Gops, 


formerly belonging to the Borghese collection and now in the Louvre. 
Ottfried Miiller says of this well-known work that it is ‘nobly designed 


Fic. 62. 





ALTAR OF THE TWELVE GODS. 


_ 


and executed with extraordinary care and diligence, and that it is per- 
haps an imitation of the Swpos dadexa Oewy erected by the Pisistratide 
in Ol. 64.1 The restorer (?) has done his best to destroy the value of 
this beautiful monument; for the restoration is nat only utterly incon- 
gruous in style with the ancient work, but stupidly erroneous to an 
inconceivable degree. This basis, too, was probably intended to— 





1 OQ. Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, sec. 96, 22. 
L 
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support a tripod: it is three-sided, the base being breader than the 
top. Each face is divided into an upper and lower compartment. 
In each of the upper and smaller fields are four gods, in two pairs: (1) 
Zeus and Hera, Poseidon and Demeter; (2). Apoflo and Artemts, 
Hephaestus and Athene; (3) Ares and A shrodite, flermes and Ffestia. 
In the three lower and longer compartments we find, respectively, the 
Charttes (fig. 62), the ffore and the M. are. | 

The restoration betrays great ignorance in almost every part, but 
the most fatal and ludicrous mistake consists in giving Hephestus— 
~ who holds his well-known attribute, the tongs, in his hand—the form 
and breasts of a woman ! | 

The artist has succeeded in imparting a general air of archaism 
to his work, but the illusion is quickly dispelled on a closer examina- 
tion. The very arrangement of the group belongs to a later period 
than that to which the relief tacitly professes to belong. The feet 
are represented ex face instead of in profile, and the conventional zig- 
zag and the artificially pressed’ folds of the hem of the robe are 
glaringly inconsistent with the free and flowing lines, and the skilful 
arrangement of other parts. The nude parts too, especially the arms, 
_ though stiff in their position and movements, are treated in the round 
ful] style of developed art.) | 


PERISTOMION (PUTEAL) 


in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. This work is interesting ‘as 
another example of the ‘Putealia sigtllata,’ such as Cicero imported 
from Athens for his villa,? and which are mentioned in Horace? Ovid,' 
and Persius.®> But it owes its chief importance to the supposed subject 
of the relief, the Marriage of Pallas and Heracles, which is known to 
art though not to.literature. The loves of Heracles and Athene are 
frequently represented on ancient vases. In one of these the hero is 
standing before the goddess, holding her hand as if to lead her home 
_ as his bride By the side of Heracles is the inscription KAAOS, and 


ee ee ee eee 
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1 Friederichs, Bazstetve, p. $4. * Hen. Am. 561. 5 4A. 49, 
? Cic. ad Aft. 1. 10. 3. © Gerhard, 7rindschale, t. c. 7. Stackel- 
* Sag ii. 6. 353 pest. i. 19. 8. berg, Grad, d. fleHenen, 3. 13. 3. 
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by Athene NHNI ( young woman), twice repeated.’ On a Sicilian vase 
we find the same subject treated somewhat differently. Hermes ig. 
just departing after having brought.Afthene to Heracles. Behind the : 
latter is Alcmene.(or Aphrodite), who holds a flower in her left hand. 
In some of the scenes of the same kind on vases we find the figure 
of Eros, and on an Etruscan mirror 7wran, the Goddess of Love, is 
depicted. Gerhard? thinks that even the cup of Sosias represents 
the marriage of Heracles snd Athena. -In the majority of cases 
Pallas is a consenting party, but in others she appears to be fleeing 
from his overtures,? and in Etruscan works she is coarsely represented 
in a struggle with her lover.’ ; 

The copyist is here sufficiently exposed by his tepresenting Hermes 
with a smooth face and youthful figure. In real archaic work he 
would have a beard. 


APOLLO AND NIKE 


a marble relief in the British Museum, in which Nike is represented 
pouring out wine from an upraised ewer (apéyoos) in the graceful 
attitude of a cup-bearer. The original work was, no doubt, the offer- 
ing of a victor in a musical contest to the God of melody, the insptrer 
of musical genius and the giver of victory. Reliefs with the same design 
exist in Paris and Berlin. The Berlin relief (fig. 63), which was taken 
by Napoleon from the Villa Albani, contains two additional figures— 
Leto and Artemis—the Temple of Delphi with us sacred plane tree, 
and a pillar on which stands a small rude image of Apotlo holaing 
out acup. The elaborate ornamental detail in this work would be 
sufficient to stamp it as an archaistic production of a late eriod, but 
the anachronism of a Corinthian pular ina prolessedly ily archaic relief 
places the. matter beyond all ‘doubt. We may indeed assign this 


Sl is 
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1 Welcker, RAein. Mus. iv. 479. Conf. 3 Braun, ages u. d. Heracles “ua, Minerva 
Anacreon, Fragm. 15. Bergk: viet woi:- Aealige Hochzest, t. 2. 0. 
Acca BdAy, ‘maiden with embroidered 4, Jahn, Archdologische Bertrage, p. 83. 
sandals,’ OO, Muller, Arcé, d. Avnst, p. $72. 

* Gerhard, 7rindschale, t. c. 3. 
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work to a period subsequent to Scopas, who was the first to introduce 
the aithyrambic element into sculpture, here represented in the agi- 
tated movements of Apollo. | 
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RELIEF OF APOLLO AND NIK#, 


THE THREE CHARITES (GRACES), 


in a marble relief discovered near the Lateran at Rome, and now 
in the Chiaramonti gallery of the Vatican. We feel some compunc- 
tion.in classing it among archaistic works, as is done by the chief 
authorities on the subject, and are inclined to regard it as a genuine 
archaic production of a very early period. It would be difficult to 
imagine three female forms more unlike the received notion of the 
Graces than these long-robed and clumsy figures ; and equally hard 
to believe that an artist of a late period of fully developed art could 
bring his hand to work in so rude a style. The arguments against - 
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its genuineness are chiefly derived from the attempt to distinguish 
between the three Graces by a difference in the position of the body 
and head, in the dress, and in the arrangement of the hair; the ten- 
dency in genuine archaic representations being to make figures of this 
kind almost exactly alike. The Gratia to the right is placed in profile, 
the two others ex face. All three have thick hair, but the central figure | 
wears a otehavy (diadem), the one on the right a cap, and the hair of 
the third falls down her back. | 

There are several fragments of reliefs in Athens in almost exactly 
the same style, which are generally acknowledged to be archaic.! 


CHAIR OF THE PRIESTS OF DIONYSUS, 


found in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. The archaistic reliefs 
on the back of this magisterial seat are in strange contrast to a 
crouching figure of Eros with a fighting cock, both of which are 
executed in the freest style. 





————— rt 


1 Cavaceppi, Aaccolfa, ill. 13- Conf. Anzai. d. Inst, 1865, p. 267, and Scholl, Arch. 
Mitth. p. 26, 27, n. 12, 13. 
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CHAPTER XIIk 


HISTORY OF ARTISTS. 


PYTHAGORAS, Myron, CALamis. 


ALTHOUGH the archaistic imitations which formed the subject of the 
last chapter assist us materially in gaining an acquaintance with the 
general features and the more striking criteria of the archaic style, they 
do not help us to write the history of the development of Greek art. If 
it were not for the discovery of the Aiginetan marbles, we should have 
no conception of the manner of such artists as Canachus, Callon, Onatas 
and Ageladas. The ancient writers, who spe&k of them with praise, 
give no such description of their style as would enable us to form a 
clear conception of its character. Non constat sibi in hac parte Gre- 
corum diligentia, as Pliny remarks in regard to the early history of 
painting. When we pass, in our review of the works of Greek art 
which time has spared, from the Eginetan group to the marbles of the 
Parthenon, we seem to attain to the summit of perfection by a sudden. 
leap, and not, as usual, by toiling up a long and gradual ascent. A closer 
consideration, however, will convince us that the two groups are not 
separated from one another by so very deep a chasm after all. 

In the history of art, as in other histories, every great prophet has 
his forerunner, and every king his herald. When we consider the 
qualities which go to form a great sculptor—the genius, the knowledge, 
the labour, and the technical skill—we shall convince ourselves that even 
_ Pheidias did not spring suddenly in full armour from the head of Jove, 
but was slowly and naturally formed in the womb of time. 

The most important change in the position and prospects of the 
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artist during the period of which we have been speaking—a change 
without which no Pheidias could have arisen—-was his gradual emanci- 
pation from hieratic bonds. Greek art remained indeed essentially 
religious. In his treatment of religious subjects the sculptor was 
still controlled by his own reverential feelings or the prejudices of 
others, as we saw in the case of Onatas and the Black Demeter. But. 
another field was now opening before him in which he could freely 
cultivate and freely display his highest powers—I mean the Panhellenic 
games, and the national Pantheon, at Olympia. The demi-god and 
the hero (a@avdtois txehos——HpsGewv ryevos avipev) were fitting and 
legitimate objects for plastic representation. When the glory attached 
to success in the games at once exalted the victor to heroic rank, it 
was no more an act of desecration in the sculptor to pourtray him, 
than in the most religious of poets, Pindar, to sing his praises. It - 
was no impiety to award him the divine honour of a statue, and no 
religious consideration forbade the artist to form him exactly as he . 
lived and moved. The importance of the religious halo thrown round 
the Olympian victors to the development of sculpture can hardly 
be overrated. It jugtified the sculptor, who was in a certain sense a 
minister of religion, in moulding the form of a mere mortal; and as 
it was by bodily prowess that the victor gained his honours, it was in- 
cumbent on the artist to make the form and movements of the body 
the subject of the most careful observation. 

Another. leading feature of the sculpture of the period under 
review is the prevalence of bronze as the usual material for iconic 

statues. Itis only in Athens that we find marble in statuary side by 
- side with the ivory and wood of Endeeus.' 

As we know so little of Ageladas and Onatas, whom we might 
otherwise perhaps consider as forerunners of Pheidias, we must confine 
our attention to three prominent artists of this period, who may with 
good reason be looked on as having prepared the way to that 
summit of perfection which they did not reach. These three are 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, Myron of Eleuthera, and Calamis of Athens. 


i al el 


1 Brunn, A‘sstler-Geschichte, p. 123. 
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PYTHAGORAS OF RHEGIUM. 


Two dates are given by Pausanias,! in which Pythagoras appears as 
an independent worker—viz. Ol. 73 and OL, 77 (488 and 472 B.C). 
The same writer calls him a pupil of Clearchus of Khegium, the pupil 
of Eucheiros the Corinthian, who again was a pupil of the Spartans. 
Syadras and Chartas. Pythagoras was contemporary with Onatas 
and the A‘ginetan group, and may have lived down to 430 B.c., the 
year before that in which Pericles died. Pythagoras was pre-eminently 
the sculptor of Olympian victors, and has been appropriately called 
‘the Pindar of plastic art. It i8 characteristic of his tendencies that - 
the only statue of a divine personage by him of which we’ read was 
not a temple-image, but one of Apollo in contest wth the Pytho, for 
the execution of which his studies in the palestra would be a hitting 
preparation.. Among his other works was a bronze Wiéé standing by 
the side of the Cyrenzwan Cratisthenes on a chariot: a statue of 
Leontiscus? the wrestler ; of Euthymus,’ the baxer and deified hero: 
of a Pancratiast at Delphi, in which Pliny says that ‘he surpassed. 
Myron himself’ ;* and of Astylus the oradvodpéuos (runner in the 
stadium), who gained a victory in the double course (Stavros). It is in 
connexion with this race that we read of circumstances which give 
us a very vivid idea of the value attached to success in-the national 
games. <Astylus of Croton conquered in three successive Olympiads 
(o7ddtov te xai Stavdov), and on the two last occasions was proclaimed 
as a Syracusan to please Hiero, the Tyrant of Syracuse ; whereupon 
his countrymen at Croton turned his house into a prison, and pulled 
down his statue, which stood ‘ near the Lacinian Héré’5 Pythagoras 
also made a statue of Perseus, winged, and a group of the brothers 
Polynices and FE teocles, which Tatian says ought to be ‘sunk in the 
deep,’ as a monument of fratricide, ‘ with its maker Pythagoras,’& 
Another work of his, representing Europa and the Bull, is men- 





ee 


' vi. 13. 1 and vi. 6. 4, * Pausan. vi. 13. 1, 
? Pausan, vi. 4. 3. * [bid. vi, 64. ® Tatian, com. Gree. 54, p. 118 (ed. 
4 NM. LH, xxxiv. §9. Worth). « | 
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tioned by Varro,! Tatian,? and Cicero,’ who refers to the immense 
value attached by the Tarentines to its possession. 

But the most celebrated work of this artist was the image of 
‘a man limping, whom, although Pliny only describes him as 
‘claudicans cujus ulceris dolorem sentire etiam spectantes videntur, 
we can have no hesitation in recognising, with Lessing,‘ as PAzloctetes. 
No Greek artist of that period would have desired or dared to choose 
such a subject, if it had not been raised by the poet into the region 
of the mythical. An epigram is still extant in which Philoctetes is 
made to complain that the artist (wAdeTys) was more hostile to him 
than the Greeks ; that, like ‘another Ulysses, ® he had rendered his 
This 
is the only one of Pythagoras’ works 


sufferings eternal in bronze, Fic. 64. 
of which we have any certain copy, 
The 
larger of these, in which the afflicted 
hero carries a bow and quiver, is in 
the Berlin Museum (fig. 64, 2); the 
smaller, in which he- wears chains, 
formerly belonged to Mdme. Schaff- 
hausen of Bonn (fig. 64, 4).? | 

Pythagoras is said to have been ‘the first who expressed muscles 
and veins, and treated the hair with greater diligence.’ * 


and of this only on two gems.® 





PHILOCTETES ON GEMS, 


This may be 
true of the hair, but we have already seen the veins expressed in the 
Eginetan group, although the hair is still unfinished. All that Pliny 
could mean was that he turned his attention more especially to the 
importance of veins and muscles in the representation of the body 7 
a state of action, Diogenes of Laerte* claims for him the merit of 
being the first to lay down the principles of symmetry and rhythm. 


1 De feng. Latin, v. 3b: § Egregiam the British Museum, together with the so- 


imapinem ex zre.’ 

2 Con. Grec. 53, p. 116. 

& Jn Verrenm, iw. 60. 135. _ 

 *Taocoon,’ ¢. 1. 

& Anthol. Gr. iv. 180, 294: “Ex@pds twep 
Aavasts wAdoTys enol dAAos 'OSvaeweds. 

6 Dr. Waldstein indeed thinks it ‘ highly 
probable that the CAotseut-Goufier Apollo in 


called A folio on the Omphalos, and the other 
replicas of this statue, are copies of the 
statues of the pugilist Euthymos by Pythago- 
ras of Rhegium’ (Fournal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. i. p. 199}. 

3. Overbeck, Gesch. d. Griech. Plastth, i. 
155. 
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® Phin. 4... xxxiv. 59, ® vill, 46, 
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Symmetry or metre means here, as, in verse, the due proportion of 
the parts to one another and to the whole, and is based on strict 
mathematical principles. Rhythm or eurythmy, the composition 
of motion, is less capable of being expressed by mathematical formule, 
or subjected to strict rules, than that of words, and depends mainly on 
the observation of what is appropriate and agreeable. It is the move- 
ment of an organism within itself, and requires that the effect of any 
action of one part of the body should be observable in every other part, 
The Philoctetes affords a good example of Pythagoras’ rhythmical 
treatment. ‘The wound in the foot, which disabled it from taking its 
proper share in the task of supporting the body, necessarily alters the 
rhythm of the whole frame. The problem, therefore, offered to the 
sculptor is to show the effect produced on the whole body by the 
necessity of sparing the wounded .limb, and at the same time to 
introduce a conditional harmony into the figure which shall not be 
displeasing to the spectator.! : 

Pythagoras appears to have worked exclusively in bronze, which 
is best adapted to display the proportions of the nude figure; though 
less suited than marble for drapery, and for the representation of 
emotion in the face. Pythagoras, zz fixe, did much to perfect the 
art of pourtraying the human form as a living moving organism, and 
in this respect made great advances on the correct but lifeless forms of 
the A:ginetan group ; but he did little or nothing to make the face or 
figure the mirror of the heart and soul. 


MYRON OF ELEUTHER, 


who flourished from Ol. 70-85 (500—-440 B.C.), though born in 
Boeotia—that ‘stupid’ country which produced some of the very 
greatest men of Greece—was reckoned among Athenian artists, 
because he exercised his art in Athens. He was the oldest of the 
three distinguished pupils of Ageladas, and is said to have competed 
unsuccessfully with Pythagoras, Much that has been said of the 


——————— et - 
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1 Brunn, Avsstler- Geschichte, p. 132, 
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latter applies to his still more celebrated contemporary, Myron, whose 
chief merit lay in the representation of the nude form in the greatest 
possible exertion of its strength. Myron, too, made gods, heroes, 
and even animals, but excelled in athletes ; and we are fortunately 
able to form a more accurate judgment of -his style because we have 
undoubted copies of one, at least, of his most celebrated works. | 
To begin with the Gods: he made for the Temple of Héré at 
Samos a colossal group, on one pedestal, of Zeus, Athene, and Heracles, 
which was taken away by Mark Antony to Rome. The two last 
statues were restored to their former seat by Augustus, but he kept 
back the Zeus, for which he built a special temple on the Capitol.' 
Cicero speaks of a statue of Afollo, which Verres stole from the 
fane of Asclepius at Agrigentum, as 


‘ pulcherrimum, and says that it bore the en °5- 
name of Myron in very small letters WY Oe 
on the thigh.2 We read, too, of another os Sy 
Apollo by Myron, which Mark Antony SRI 


took from the Ephesians, and Augustus 
restored to them in obedience to a 
heavenly vision. 

A statue of Dionysus * by Myron, 
which Sulla dedicated on Mount Helli- 
con, is spoken of with great praise. But 
we are more interested in the mention 
of a group of Athene and a Satyr (Mar- 
syas*), who is timidly admiring a double 
flute, which the goddess, vexed at the 
contortion of her own face in playing it, 
has thrown away in disgust. O. Miiller 
has brought the passages which refer to 
this work into connexion with the 
relief of Stuart ;®> and Brunn has discovered a copy of the Marsyas 





LATERAN STATUE OF MARSYAS, 


' Strabo, xiv. p. 637. 6. Conf. Mon. a inst, vi, Tay. 23; Apollodor. 


2 Cic, a Verremt, iv. 43. i. c. 43 and Hyginus, fab, 165. 
Pausan. ix. 30. 1. Conf. Anthel. Grae. ‘ Stuart and Revett, dag. of Athens, i. 


iv. 173: 270 (Planud. iv. 257}. 27, vign. and p. 45. 
SN, H. xxxiv, 57. Pausan. t. 24. Bo Ute | 
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of this group in a most remarkable statue of a Satyr in the. Lateran, 
the arms of which have been falsely restored to represent him as 
dancing to the castanets (fig. 65). 

. The musical satyr is represented at the moment when he 1s con- 
templating the flute as it lies on the ground, longing to seize it, but 
restrained by fear. Brunn’s interpretation of the Lateran statue is 
rendered in the highest degree probable by the corresponding accounts 
of Pliny and Pausanias, by similar representations on existing reliefs, 
vases, and coins, and by the style of the Lateran statue itself, which 
has much of the archaic rigidity from which Myron had not yet 
entirely emancipated himself. 

The suggestion of Brunn is further confirmed by the beautiful 
bronze statuette \ately discovered in Patras, and acquired by Mr. 
Newton for the British Museum. The similarity of design in this 
exquisite work with the Lateran statue is very striking. 

Myron also executed a xoanon of /fecate for the A¢ginetans, 
which Pausanias expressly tells us was ‘single in face, and in the rest 
of the body’ (opofws ty rpcownov Te Kal TO AotTOv copa), and adds 
that Alcamenes was the first to make a triple Hecate (dydaApara rpia 
mporeydpEva adAHOLS). ) 

Of heroes by Myron we read of @ bronze Heracles, which Cicero! 
mentions as one of the statues which Verres forcibly took from the 
chapel (sacrarium) of Heius the Mamertine. It is probably the same 
work to which Pliny? refers as standing in the Circus Maximus in 
cede Pompeii. There was alsoa group of Perseus and Medusa by Myron 
in the Acropolis at Athens,? and astatue of Erechtheus, also at Athens, 
to which Pausanias refers incidentally as a work of extraordinary merit.‘ 
But though he seems to have successfully taken a wider range than his 
contemporary Pythagoras, his chief force lay in the representation of 
great athletes and victors in the national games. Pausanias mentions 
several statues of this kind under the names of Lycenus,> Timanthes® 
Philippus,’ Chionis ;* but, ‘singularly enough, none of the three most 
celebrated works of Myron—his Ladas, Discobolus, and the Cow, of 


1 Se Vervent, iv. 3. 5. * Pausan, i, 23. 7. 5 vi. 2, 2, Tv. 8 ¢, 
2.N. H. xxxiv. $7. 4 ix, 30, I. 8 vi. & 4, 8 vi, 13. 2. 
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which alone it will be necessary to speak here. It is true that Pausanias 
refers to a monument erected to the memory of the famous runner 
on the banks of the Eurotas,! on the road from Belmina to Sparta, 
and also of a statue of Ladas in the Temple of Apolio Lycius at 
Argos;? but this: could hardly .have been the work of Myron. 
Benndorf* conjectures, with great probability, that the Ladas of 
Myron was originally set up at Olympia, and thence removed to 
Rome before the age of Pausanias. He accounts in this way for 
the silence of this writer respecting it, and also for the frequent 
mention of the man himself by Roman writers. Ladas, the Laconian, 
is said to have breathed his last at the very moment of victory, as he 
stretched forth his hand to grasp the victor’s crown ; and it is at this 
supreme moment of victory and death, at the summit and the end of 
life and glory, that Myron represents him. This statue is referred to 
in two extant epigrams, in one of which the artist is said to have 
stamped on the whole body of Ladas the desire and expectation of 
the Piswan crown :— 


t r , «fF ‘ 

Olos tins heiyor roy trnvepov, Eumvoe Adda, 
4 Fa 

Oupdr én’ dxpotdre@ vevpa taleis Svvuxt, 

” 1 f ; a4 7 F 
rotov éydAxeuoév oe Mupov, ext mavri xapagas 

F 
gapart Ticatov mpocdoxiqv crepavov.’ 


Even as thou stood’st when fled thy mortal breath, 
Each nerve, each outstretched finger, braced in death ; 
In Myron’s bronze thine every limb displays, 

Ladas! thy certain hope of Pisa’s bays,—H. A. P. 


a 


THE Cow oF MyRON, 


although of inferior interest from the standpoint of high art, and 
less important to the history of sculpture, attracted far more attention 
than any other of Myron's works. Tzetzes,° who lived in the beginning 
of the twelfth century of the Christian era, says that of Myron’s 





hui. 20. 1. p. I5. 

2ij, 19. 7, Conf, vill, 12. 3. Pausanias 4 Juvenal, xili. 96: ‘ Pauper locupletem 
here speaks of a stadium near Orchomenus, optare podagram, Ne dubitet Ladas.’ Ca- 
called Ladas, because he used to exercise  tullus, 55.25: ‘Non Ladas siego pennipesve 
himself in running there. Perseus.’ 

8 Benndorf, Dissert: de Anthol. Gree. 3 Anthol. Grec. Flanud, iv. 54. 
Epigram, que ad artem spectant, Leipz. 1863, * Chiliades, viii. 370. 
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numerous works one (the Cow) remained famous down to his own times 
(fy de ro wepiOpiAnTov péyps Tov viv ToD ypovov), and that it formerly 
stood on (7repi} the Acropolis at Athens ; and Cicero! refers to it as in 
the possession of the Athenians. _As it was not in Athensat the time 
of Pausanias, it had probably been removed to Rome, and Procopius 
speaks of it as standing in the Forum of Peace. The Greek 
Anthology contains about thirty-seven epigrams on this celebrated 
work, several of which have been imitated by Ausonius. It will be 
sufficient to give a few specimens :— | 


EPIGRAM OF LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM. 


Ovx tracey pe Mipar, eerearo> Boorxopévay b¢ 


ef dyédas dhdaas die Bdoes Acdiva,? 


EPIGRAM OF ANTIPATER OF SIDON. 
‘A Sapadis, Soxdw, puxnrerar: # 6’ 6 Tpounbets 
ovxt povos, wAdrrets Eumvoa Kai od Mopar. 


Mooyxe, Ti pot Aaydverot mpooepyeat; Turre Dé pKa ; 
d réyva pacots obx évebnxe ydda.4 


The imitations of Ausonius are better known. 


Bucula sum, czlo genitoris facta Myronis 
“Enea, nec factam me puto, sed genitam. 

Sic me taurus init, sic proxuma bucula mugit, 
Sic vitulus sitrens ubera nostra petit.® 


This work of Myron is also referred to by Ovid,® A@lian,’ and other 
writers, oe 
But the fame of Myron, as we have said, chiefly rests on his power 
of representing the harmoniously developed form of an athlete in the 
very crisis of some feat of bodily strength or skill; and of all his 
works we may well believe that the greatest was He Discobolus® A 


very minute description of this beautiful statue will be found in the 





’ in Verrem, iv, 60. 135. Procop. 5 Auson, “fig, 58. 
hello Gothico, iv, 21: d&yopas fy dédpow 8 Ex Ponto, iv. ¥. 34. 


Eiphyns xadotow ‘Pwuote: . .-. . evraiéa xat 7 De Nat. Anim. Epilog. 

7) TOU Mipwyas Baldioy. § Conf. the § Townley Discobolus’ in the 
* Anth. Grac. i. 165. 42 (Palat, 719). British Museum, and another in the Vatican 
* /oid. ii, 21. 55 (Palat. 724). at Rome, 


* Joi’, 22. §8 (Palat. 751). 
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pages of Quintilian and Lucian, and the admirable copy discovered 
in Prince Massimi’s villa at Palombara is an extraordinarily accurate 
illustration of their words (fig. 66):! ‘Are you speaking,’ says | 
Lucian, a connoisseur of great acumen and taste, ‘of the Discobolus, 
who is stooping to throw, turning his face towards his hand which 
holds the quoit, and bending one leg as if, after the throw, he would 
stand erect again?’ As in the Marsyas of the Lateran, described 
--above, the artist has chosen the moment of transition and pause 
between two energetic actions, when the quoit-thrower has collected 
all his force for the highest effort—when all his powers are bent to the 
fullest stretch, ‘like a bow before. the discharge of the arrow,’ His’ 
right arm is thrown back to the farthest point, so as to twist the body 
round, and is balanced by the left arm, which is thrust forward. He 
rests firmly for the moment on the right re. 66. 

foot, the bent toes of which are dug, 






“ s Kao 
as it were, into the ground, The left %-.~ 
1 f ° qj BS: "We 
leg is held ready to move forward SF ~~, ON AS; * 
. ; iy ys is 
with the right arm to support and 
balance the body when the quoit has KF 


been discharged. In another moment 
all will be changed; the left leg will 
support the body, and the right foot 
will be trailing on the ground; the 
right arm will swing forward to its 
greatest length, and the left be thrown 
back to preserve the equilibrium. ~~ 

Quintilian, who may very well have 





seen a copy of Myron’s work, in speak- 
ing of the pleasure to be derived from ’ = a 
‘novelty’ and ‘difficulty’ in the treat- | > eo 


ment of works of art, says, Quzd tam dis-. THE DISCOBOLUS. 
tortum et elaboratum quam estille Discobolus Myronis ?'’* And, indeed, 


' Lucian, PAdlopsend. 18: M@v thy bic- ot Evvavarryncopéve pera ris Bods; 
xedovra, qv 8’ dyh, Gos toy Ewsnenv- obx éxeivey 464 ds, éxel trav Mipwvros Epyuy 
géta xara To oXRMa THS apegews, Fy nal rotrd dorw dé BiaxoBdros by Aéyes. 
kweorpapmévoy els thy SroKxopdpor, * Quintilian, Zest, Orad. ii. 13. 8, 

Apépa dxavdlavra TQ érépy do:kdra 
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it would not be easy to imagine a more difficult subject, or one which 
afforded a better opportunity of displaying the sense of symmetry 
and rhythm, to which Pythagoras is said to have first called attention, 
Every limb, every muscle, partakes in, and contributes to, the main - 
action of the body, and the rhythm runs from the centre through 
every vein and fibre. The.face,as might be expected in a work of 
this school, has little expression in it. It is of the handsome refined 
type of the noble Greek youth, bearing in it no marks of emotion or 
anxiety, but the calm and innocent look which is common to the 
young palestrites brought up under the strict discipline of the 
gymnastic schools. 

The hair is that of the noble Greek youth such as Electra de- 
scribes her brother Orestes to be :— 


Lev madator pats avdpos euyevous Tpaheis 


ereira yairns Tas guvoicerat TAGKOS | 
é 
6 6€ xrevtgpots OnAus. 


‘How shall the lock of his hair agree with mine? The one is that of a well- . 
born man, nurtured in the wrestling schools, the other that of a woman delicately 
dressed by frequent use of the comb. PALEY’ S$ Eurip. £éectra, 528. 


Propertius ' speaks of ‘four oxen (vivida signa) as works of Myron, 
and Martial? refers to him as a Toreutes or Chaser in silver. Brunn ‘ 
reckons a Niké on a Bull also among the works of this artist? The 
same high origin has been claimed for Lord Feversham’s well-known 
‘Alcibiades’ Dog,’ almost the only work of art saved from the de- 
structive fire at Duncombe Park in 1879. 


—_—. ss ose —— + + - —- 





1. 3, 7. 2 iv. 30, I3 vi. 92, * Bronn, Atsstler-Geschichte, i. p. 143. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


STYLE OF MYRON. 


THE doet- classict on the character of Myron’s art are found in Pliny, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Pettonius, &c.! The first says, ‘he brought 
more harmony into his art than Polycleitus, and was more careful 
in his observation’ of rhythm; but though he paid the greatest 
attention to the representation of the forms of the body, he does not 
seem to have expressed the ,feelings of the heart, nor did he make 
any-advance on the rudeness of ancient art in the treatment of the 
hair.’ | _* 

Pliny here expressly declares that Myron was not supposed to 
possess the power of expressing the emotions in the faces of his 
statues. Nor is this irreconcilable with the well-known passage in 
Petronius:? ‘Myron, qui pane hominum eximas ferarumque zre 
comprehenderat’ (who had almost enclosed the Hfe of men and 
beasts in bronze); for all that we read and see of Myron’s work 
tends to show that it was full of axzmal life in the highest de- 
gree of activity. The words of Petronius mean nothing more than 
this, and do not at all imply that he made the body or the face the 
mirror of the tender emotions of the heart or the aspirations of the 
soul. | 

Cicero} again, says of him: ‘Nondum Myronis (opera) satis ad 
veritatem adducta, jam tamen. que non dubites pulchra dicere,’ 


| Plin. AW. Hf. xxxiv. 58: ‘ Mumerostor in —datius fecisse quam rudis antiquitas insti- 
arte quam Polyclitus et in symmetria dili- . tutsset.’ Some writers translate aumerasior, 


gentior, et ipse tamen corporum tenus ‘introduced a greater variety of situations.’ 
curiosus animi sensus non expressisse vide- ® Satyr, 83, 
tur, capillum quoque et pubem non emen- 3 Brut, 18, 70. 
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‘Myron’s works did not approach near enough to truth’ (of nature), 
‘but yet you would not hesitate to call them beautiful” Quintilian,! 
too, places him below Polycleitus. In choosing between the judg- 
ments of Pliny on the one hand, and the two Latin orators on the 
other, we should remember that the first draws largely from the 
writings of Varro, and Varro again from the Greeks; while the taste 
of Cicero and Quintilian was somewhat demoralised by the smooth 
softness of the younger Attic school. In another passage Cicero 
compares the pleasure of reading Nevius’ ‘Punic War’ with that of 
contemplating Myron’s statues, 

The daring and essentially original genius of Myron led him to 
choose for his subjects situations of the most complex, lively, and 
fugitive character, the representation of which required not.only the 
most profound knowledge of the structure of the human form, and 
the relation of its several parts, but a rich creative fancy to set before 
him every possible result of a change of attitude. It is not without 
good reason therefore that he is called operosus and doctus by the 
poets Ovid? and Statius. ao 

Myron broke the iast fetters of archaic tradition, and even ventured 
to represent the creatures of imagination—grotesque sea-monsters 
( prist@)—which, though they have no existence in the actual 
world, are far from being displeasing to us, but rather seem to have 
a right to existence as the offspring of, creative genius! This ten- 
dency is also in a certain sense idealistic, but it is idealism not of 
spiritual ideas, but of bodily form and powers. 


CALAMIS. 


OL. 70-80 (B.C, 500-460). 


We have seen how Pythagoras and Myron, by their close observa- 
tion of nature in the gymnastic schools, acquired the power of repre- 
senting the human form in every variety of attitude. A third fore- 


1 Just. Ovat, xii. 10. 7. Urlich’s Scofas, p. 136, xofe. Some writers 
2 Ars Ant. Vii, 219. * Sily. iv. 6,25. understand by pristae genre figures. Conf, 
* Phin, 4. Af. xxxiv. 57, ‘et pristas.’ Vide E. Petersen, Archdol, Zeitung, 1865, p. 91. 
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runner was needed to add the girdle of grace to beauty of.form and 
outline, and to prepare the way for Pheidias, who combined all the 
advantages and powers of his predecessors, and added godlike genius 
to their knowledge, experience, and skill. 

Calamis is nowhere called an Athenian, but he practised his art in 
Athens, was the teacher of an Attic artist named Praxias, and was 
himself essentially Attic in style. His prime seems to have fallen in 
the middle of the voth OL, and may have extended to the 8oth Ol. 
(B.C. 460).' He worked in a greater variety of materials than his con- 
temporaries—viz. bronze, marble, gold, and ivory ; and he treated a 
greater variety of subjects—Gods (probably temple-images) heroes, 
heroines, boys, and horses. We gather, too, from literary notices con- 
cerning him, that the character of his art was more religious than that 
of Pythagoras and Myron. As the sculptor of the Zeus Ammnion, 
which Pausanias saw at Thebes,’ the name of Calamis is brought into 
connexion with that of Pindar,’ the poet, who is said to have con- 
secrated this statue. He also executed two Apollos in bronze, one 
for the Cerameicus in Athens, called Apollo Alexikakos (averter of 
evil), and another, of colossal size, forty-five feet high, which M. 
Lucullus carried off from Apollonia in Illyria, and placed in the 
Capitol at Rome.4| Among his gods was a Hermes Criophoros (ram- 
bearer) in Tanagra, consecrated in memory of the beneficent aid 
afforded by the God, who stayed the plague by carrying his. favourite 
animal, the ram, round the walls of the city ;> a statue of Dionysus 
in Partan marble, also in Tanagra;® an Aphrodite, consecrated by 
Callias, and placed on the incline Jeading up to the Acropolis; and 
an Arinnys, grouped with two others by Scopas? in Athens. Pausanias 
also speaks of a chryselephantine statue of a beardless Asklepios ® 
(Esculapius) in Sicyon, with a sceptre in one hand, and a pine-cone 
(itves Kaprrov Tis jpépov) in the other; a Wzke in Olympia, which, 
as it had no wings, was supposed to be a copy of the xoanon of the 


' Brunn, A¢sstler-Geschichte, 127. * Pausan. ix. 22, I, § Thid, ix. 20. 3. 

? Pausan. 1x, 16, ® + 439 B.C, ? 7 Clem. Alex, Proirept. 4 (p. 41, ed. 

4 Plin. ¥. 4. xxxiv. 39. Appian, 7//yr. Pott). | 
30. . & Pausan. il, IO. 3. 
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Nike apteros at Athens.’ But perhaps the most interesting of the 
works of Calamis was the enigmatical Sosandra, whom we hardly 
know whether to class among divinities of mortals, By some writers 
(O. Jahn, Michaelis, and Overbeck) she is considered identical with 
the Aphrodite on the slope leading up to the Acropolis? - Friederichs 
takes her for a Here, Hirt and Bursitan for a priestess ov Arrephoros of 
Here, and Winckelmann for an Amazon 14 

‘We read of two statues of undoubted heroines by Calamis-—~ — 
one of Al/cmene, which Pliny cites as a proof that the artist could 
pourtray men as well as the lower animals;‘ and another of /Zer- 
mione, daughter of Menelaus, an offering of the Lacedzmonians at 

Delphi.® 

| Of merely human figures we have a group of praying boys by 
Calamis (executed after 75 O1),8 which the Agrigentines offered 
at Olympia for a victory over the Libyans and Phoenicians in Motya. | 
He also executed some race horses with boys upon them, which stood 
on either side of @ chariot of bronze made by Onatas, and offered by 
Deinomenes, son of Hiero of Syracuse, in honour of his father’s 
victory at Olympia.’ Calamis appears to have been especially 
successful in his representation of horses, in which Pliny says that he 
was semper sine emulo ;* but he qualifies this partial approbation by 
adding, ‘xe videatur in hominum effigte inferior, Alcumena nullius 
nobilior? The idea of the inferiority of Calamis in human figures 
seems to rest solely on the story that Praxiteles substituted a chariot- 
eer of his own in @ guadriga by Calamis, ‘that this artist, so skilful 
in forming horses, might not be thought to have failed in men’? This 
might, however, mean nothing more than that the perfectly free style 
of a charioteer by Praxiteles would better suit the equally natural 
horses of Calamis than the excellent but somewhat archaic driver 
by Calamis himself. 





1 Pausan. v. 26, 6, 7 Pausan, vi, 12. I. 

2 Lucian. /rage. 4and 6; Dial. Meretr. 8 Vide Propertius, iii, g, 10; Ovid, ex 
iil. 2, Fonte, 1¥. 1. 33. 

§ Overbeck, Schkrefiguellen, p. 96. * * Plin, M.A. xxxiv. 71; ‘Ne meltor in 

¢ Plin. MW. AY, xxxiv. 71. | equorum efigie defecisse in homine crede- 

5 Pausan, x. 16, 4. retur.’ 


* Brunn, Avestler- Geschichte, i. 125. 
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_ We have not the same aids in forming our judgment of the style 
of Calamis as we had in the case of Myron. We have no statues which 
we cafi regard with any certainty as his work. Conze,' indeed, refers 
both an Agolfo in Athens, and another Apollo in the British Museum,’ 
to this artist or his school; and would bring the Hestza (Vesta) Guustt- 
niant into relation with him, and even with 
his Sosandra. We have, perhaps, a copy of 
the Hermes Criopheros on a coin of Ta- 
nagra,* and in @ marble statue in Wilton 
‘House (fig. 67), which reminds us of the 
Hermes carrying a buil-calf at Athens.‘ 

We are more fortunate in the abun- 
dance of literary notices respecting Cala- 
mis. Cicero, who had learnt to see in the 
soft and effeminate style of the later Attic 
school the perfection of the plastic art, says 
that the works of Calamis were ‘indeed hard 
(dura quidem), but yet softer than those of 
Canachus.* Quintilian, who wrote under 
the same influences, speaks of them in the 
same way as ‘winus rigida’ than those of 
Callon and Hegesias.6 The testimony of 
these writers proves that Calamis was still 
bound, to a certain degree, by convention ; 
and that his style, at all events as com- 
pared with that of Praxiteles, was decidedly 
archaic in its tone, But we have still 
more direct evidence to show that he greatly 
excelled his predecessors and his contem- —s ugpaes CRIOPHOROS AT 
poraries of other schools in the power of ex- WILTON HOUSE, 
pressing sensibility in the countenance,and of throwing round his figures 
that air of elegance and grace which is almost peculiar to Attic art. 


Fic. 67. 








l Reitrige aur Geschichte der Plasiischen 4 Vide sepra, .p. 100. 
Kunst, p. 13. Taf. i. * Cicero, Brut, 18. 70. 
2 Spec. of Anc. Scultt, ii. Taf. 3. @ Quintil. Zst. Orad. xii. 7. 


3 Arch. Zeit. 1849, Taf. 9, No, 12. 
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Lucian wishing to give an idea of the beauty of a girl compares her 
several charms with the best points in the works of the greatest masters 
of plastic and pictorial art—Pheidias, Alcamenes, Praxiteles, Apelles, 
Parrhasios, and Calamzs, the only archaic artist in the list, ‘Let 
sosandra and Calamis,’ he says, ‘adorn her with chaste modesty (ai8o/), 
and let her smile be fine and undeclared (weuvds kai Nerdy Gos), and let the 
primness and becomingness of her dress be taken from the Sosandra, 
except that her head should be uncovered,’! Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus “ compares the style of Isocrates the orator to that of the sculp- 
tors Pheidias and Polycleitus for its ‘grandeur, sublimity, and dignity’ 
(xara TO cEpvor Kai peyaddoreyvor Kal dEvopatixdy) ; and-that of Lysias | 
to the style of Calamis (and Callimachus) ‘onaccountof its elegance and 
grace’ (rhs NewraTnTos Evexa Kai THs ydpiTos). The peculiarity of style 
which Lucian dwells on here is a new element in Greek art, and our 
estimate of the power of Calamis in pourtraying the finer and tenderer 
feelings of the heart in the faces of his statues is greatly raised by the 
fact that a man of educated taste like Lucian, who knew the greatest 
works of the greatest artists of Greece, goes back to Calamis for a 
sweet and unaffected smile, 

We possess, as I have said, no work which we can with any 
certainty refer to Calamis. There are, however, two statues which 
have been brought into connexion with his name, and which seem to 
illustrate in a very striking manner the remarks of ancient writers on 
his characteristic style. I mean the Hestia (Vesta) Giustiniani, in the 
Museo Torlonia, in the Lungara at Rome, and the Penelope of the 
Vatican. 


THE HESTIA GIUSTINIANI. 


Whoever would feel the full solemnity of the early Greek religion, and 
view the Gods of Greece in the light in which ancient faith regarded 
them, should contemplate the austere and rigid, but stately and im- 





a 


! Lucian, image. 6: "H Bwadvipa 3¢ wal Bors wapad Swodvbpas: wAhy Ori dxaraxdAun- 
KdAanis alBot Koouhoovew air hy tal rh wer tas airy tora thy xepaddy. Conf. Lucian, 
Sigua ceuvoy Kal AcAnOds dorep Td éxelons = Dial. Meretr, iii, 2. 
fora’ Kat-rbeverrarés §é nal edcpioy tHs dva- * De Llsocrate, c. 3, p. §22 (ed. Reiske), 
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posing form of this celebrated statue, which, after being withdsawn 
from the public view for a quarter of a century, is once more at. 
cessible to the visitors of Rome (fig. 68). The archaic curls, which 
hang low over the forehead, give a stern and gloomy expression to 
the young and even beautiful face, which betrays none of the light- 
ness and softness of her age and sex, but speaks only of determination 
and unfaltering devotion to a lifelong duty. Her look and attitude 
are lofty and commanding, and her whole bearing is well calculated 
to give us an idea of the temple-image, in an age Fic. 68, 
when the artist fashioned his Gods to please 
them and not himself. The forearms are bare 
and of great beauty. The head is covered’ with 
a thick cloth by way of veil, which falls down 
to the breast ; the back and bosom are covered 
with a short garment of some thick and stiff 
material like leather. From the waist downwards 
the dress falls in stiff parallel folds, completely 
covering the feet, and giving the whole figure 
the appearance of a pillar. The style of the 
nude is too free for the general character of 
the statue, and hence it is conjectured that it 
may be a marble copy of some very ancient 
bronze original, and that the artist has preserved 
the rigid forms of the older work, but has been 
unable altogether to conceal his riper skill. We | 
know that Calamis worked under the full in- HESTIA GIUSTINIANI, 
fluence of undoubting faith, and we may well believe that the pro- 
totype came from his hand or, at any rate, from his school. | 
If the Hestia Giustiniani is well adapted to bring before us the 
archaic and religious side of the art of Calamis, we may gain a no 
less vivid conception of that union of the old-world simplicity and 
severity with the sweet Attic grace and tenderness of expression 
which ancient writers attribute to him, from the marble statue of the 
so-called ° 
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‘ PENELOPE ' 
(Fig. 69), 


in the Galleria delle Statue of the Vatican, with which the alto rilievo 
of the same subject in the Chiaramonti gallery may be compared. In 
these almost identical representations, the faithful wife is sitting on 
a rock. Her left arm, planted perpendicularly on her seat, supports 
her sinking frame, and the right arm, resting with the elbow on her 
knee, sustains the drooping head. The crossing of the legs, so un- 
dignified in a woman and a heroine, serves to express dejection, and 
the self-abandonment of well-nigh hopeless sorrow. The statue prob- 
Fic, 69. ably belonged to a group, of which 
we get a good idea from a smadl relief 
in the Museo Kircheriano at Rome, in 
which Penelope is sitting on a four- 
legged seat, with her legs crossed, and 
one foot resting on a stool, under 
which is her work-basket. The scene, 
which is also found in terra-cotta 
reliefs, is that related in the Odyssey,! 
where the nurse Eurycleia discovers 
the scar on the foot of Odysseus 
which she is washing, 

The general effect of this inte- 
resting statue is decidedly archaic. 
The hand is without anatomical de- 
tails, but in other parts, and espe- 

cially i in the dress, the lines are free and flowing. The chief interest, 
however, lies in the charming oval face, which is remarkably delicate 
and refined, and expresses all those pure amiable and affectionate 





PENELOPE, 
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qualities which suit so well the person represented, and our precon- 
ceived idea of the style of the pleasing artist who has been called 
‘the opening bud of Attic art.’! 





! Friederichs, Bausteine, Pp. 36. Brunn of Attic art, 1s inclined to. attribute it to an 
(Kiinstler-Geschichte, i. 422), who also re- artist named 7Avason of the post-Alexandrine 
cognises this statue as Penelope, and a work _ period, | 
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THIRD PERIOD. 


#ROM THE BEGINNING OF THE CAREER OF 
PERICLES TO THE END OF THE PELO- 
PONNESIAN WAR. Ol. 80-94 (B.C. 460-404). 


CHAPTER XV. 


AGE OF CIMON AND PERICLES. 


IN the period at which we have now arrived everything was prepared 
to enable the Greeks to attain the highest: excellence in plastic art: 
abundance of the finest materials—bronze, marble, ivory and gold— 
perfect technical skill, profound knowledge of the form and motions of 
the human frame, and last, not least, a wide-spread love of art in the 
community at large, which assured to the deserving artist full appre- 
ciation and rich reward. Nothing in fact is wanting but some impulse 
which should stir the heart of the Greek nation to its depths, and 
inspire and nerve it to the highest achievements in policy and war, in 
literature and art. And this impulse came, in the fulness of time, 
from the side of the most formidable enemy of Greece and Europe 
—from Persia, whose inveterate hostility conferred on the Hellenic 
people, and through them on all succeeding generations, the same 
unspeakable blessings which accrued to us and to mankind from 
the enmity of the Spanish despot in the age of Elizabeth and 
her successors, Desperate as were the odds against which they 


BLESSED RESULTS OF THE PERSIAN WARS. v3 


or 
had to contend, the hearts of the Athenians at least were not cowed 
by the magnitude of the danger, but only made to beat with a 
stronger, quicker pulsation, which sent the full tide of a more glo- 
rious life through every swelling vein and thrilling nerve. Such 
periods are not only fruitful of great warriors and statesmen, but of 
immortal poets and artists; and Aischylus and Pheidias are as 
natural offspring of the Persian wars as Miltiades and Pericles. 

The battle of Marathon, in which the Athenians first faced the 
dreaded Persians! and came off victorious, taught them their innate 
superiority over their barbarian foes, and saved them alike from 
foreign dependence and domestic tyranny. | During the ten succeeding 
years they lived in the joyous consciousness of victory gained by 
heroic deeds and of capacity for unbounded sacrifice. Their hearts beat 
high at the prospect of a renewed struggle, and the memories of the 
glorious past prepared and strengthened them for the crowning efforts 
of Salamis, Platz, and Mycale. 

The tremendous crisis occasioned by the invasion of the Persians 
naturally brought the noblest of the Greek races to the front; and 
when we speak of Greece—-her mighty efforts and her glorious 
triumphs—-we generally mean Athens alone. Without the high- 
spirited, adventurous {many would say imprudent) initiative of 
Athens, the heroic self-devotion of Leonidas, the selfish patriotism of 
the Spartans, would have availed but little.’ 

It was natural that the State which had shown the greatest vigour 
and made the greatest sacrifices should reap the highest rewards both 
in national vitality and strength and in external power. Athens, of 
which we have heard so little in the preceding periods, now assumes 
the first place in plastic art, while other cities, hitherto so conspicuous, 
as Sparta, Argos, Sicyon, and Aégina, are either, like the last of these, 
heard of no more, or take their tone from Athens. 

The very misfortunes of this city were favourable to the display 
of her unrivalled powers of construction. Had it been left uninjured 








1 Herod. vi. 112: *The Athenians were ‘the mere name of the Medes was a terror to 
the first of the Hellenes, as far as we know, the Ffedlenes.’ 
who charged the enemy, and the first who 2 Read the noble answer of the Athenians 
braved the sight of the Median ‘dress, and to Alexander, the envoy of Mardonius (He- 
of the men in this dress, for up to this time rod, vili. 143). 
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by the invading hordes of Persia, there would have been but a narrow 
held for the exercise of the architect’s and sculptor’s art, Even before 
the Persian wars, Athens was comparatively a noble city—full of 
temples and images of the Gods, which were hallowed by the rever- 
ence of bygone generations. Who but an alien in race and creed 
could have wished or dared 'to lay a hand upon them? It would have 
been impossible to make room even for the Parthenon of Ictinus and 
Pheidias by destroying the noble temple of Athene, which had already 
crowned the Acropolis from the time of the Pisistratide. Even in 
our own times many of the grandest cities of Europe owe their 
chief beauties to a conflagration. London would have been even 
uglier than it is but for the great fire of 1666, and Hamburg dates its 
chief splendour from the year of its destruction by fire in 1842. 
There is, however, a very good reason for our anxiety to preserve 
what is old in art, because we are not conscious of being better than 
our fathers, but know, on the contrary, that we could not replace 
their temples by structures of equal beauty. But Athens was made 
a tabula rasa at the very moment when an Ictinus and a Pheidias 
were there to write their names upon it in immortal characters. 
Xerxes and Mardonius did the work of fifty conflagrations, and the 
patriotism of the Athenians themselves completed the destruction by 
inducing them to use the poor remains of their city as materials for 
a wall alike against Persian invasion and Spartan jealousy. ‘They 
‘spared, says Thucydides,! ‘neither public nor private property where 
the interests of the work were concerned, but pulled down every- 
‘thing ;° and thus the ruins of old Athens served to protect the new 
and more beautiful city which rose from its ashes. 

The importance of these so-called fortuitous circumstances can 
hardly be overrated. The state of the case demanded the immediate 
and combined efforts of the whole Athenian people, nay, of all the 
industry and talent to be found in Greece ; and fortunately the previous 
foreign occupation had left the workmen of Athens destitute of em- 
ployment at the very time when they were most wanted. Themistocles 


OA 90; Peionévous whre iSlou phre Smuoctov cixodonhuaros, bev sis &pédaia Zorai 
és To Epyory ARXG Kadetooberas wdyra. 
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wisely offered special privileges to artificers of other states, which only 
their urgent need could have induced the Athenians to offer to aliens 3 
and artists and workmen flocked from all parts of Greece to find 
_ honour and renown, or lucrative employment, in the centre of Grecian | 
life and glory. | | : 
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. CHAPTER XVI. 


GOLDEN AGE OF PLASTIC ART. 


PHEIDIAS. 


ALTHOUGH we can hardly say of ancient Greece that it was 
tncurtosa suorum, itis a remarkable fact that we are left to conjecture 
the date of the birth of a man like Pheidias, who lived in the full 
blaze of the brightest period of ancient history. The person of the 
artist is hidden by the dazzling splendour of his works. But we do 
know that in the very nick of time, when all things lay ready to his 
hand, when the long labours of preceding generations had overcome 
every technical difficulty, and subjected the hardest and most stubborn 
materials to the will and fancy of man ; when the materials themselves 
—‘marble, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress wood ’—were there in 
inexhaustible abundance; when an army of skilled workmen had been 
collected from far and near to do his bidding; when a boundless 
field for the display of his genius and skill had been cleared for him 
by the malice of the enemy, and the patriotism of his fellow citizens : 
when the voice of the whole people was calling upon him for the 
services which he, of all men, was most capable and most desirous of 
rendering, came Pheidias, the greatest artist of all times and ages.! 
Pheidias was born probably about B.c. 500, and was therefore 
ten years old when the battle of Marathon was fought; he was twenty 
at the battle of Salamis, and came of age in the year of the crowning 
victories of Platez and Mycale. We know little or nothing of his 


1 Plut. Pericles, 12: Brou yap FAn Fv Ales, — réyvau, réxreves, wAdgrat, XaAKoTHROL, As 
xarnds, érepas, xpuods, EBevas, xundpicoos,  Bovpyol, Bapeis xpvootd pmoAraripes wad érc- 
ai 8% ravray eemovetoa Kat Karepyaduevat  arros (arypdipor, woimsaral, ropevrat, 
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earlier years, but we can easily imagine thé effect of those., spirit- 
stirring events on the susceptible mind of this richly gifted youth, as 
he was just entering into life, in the full flush of his country’s triumph. 
Pheidias. was the son of Charmidas,' of whom nothing is known ; but 

the fact that his brother, Pancenus,? like Pheidias himself in his earlier? 
_-years, was a painter, renders it probable that he belonged to a family 
of artists. His first teacher—probably in the technical part of the 
sculptor's art—was Hegesias or Hegias.4 His second and most im- 
portant instructor was Ageladas of Argos, who probably came to 
Athens in OL. 75. 4 (B.C. 476), when the rebuilding of the city began, 
and when Pheidias was still a young man. Pheidias appears to have 
begun his career as a painter, and as such to have come into contact 
with his great contemporary Polygnotus, whose pictorial .influence on 
the style of Pheidias is traced by some writers in the sculptures of 
the Theseion. As an independent sculptor he appears first under the 
administration of Cimon, about the year B.c. 471; but his greatest 
works were executed during the brilliant administration of his friend 
and patron Pericles, who entrusted to him the entire and absolute 
control over the public works with which he sought to enrich and 
adorn the city. From the meagre notices which have come down 
to us, we gather that he shared in the illustrious statesman’s perils 
‘as well as his glory. Like the philosopher Anaxagoras and the 
gifted hetaera, Aspasia, he was exposed to the bitter enmity of those 
who envied him his fame and the friendship of Pericles’ ‘When he 
became the friend of Pericles, and acquired the greatest influence 
through him, some became his enemies through envy, and others 
wished to test in him the opinion of the Demos concerning Pericles, 
whom they feared to attack directly. A brother artist of Pheidias, 
named Medon, was suborned_to accuse him of embezzling the gold 
of which the robe of the Athene Parthenos’ was to be made.. When 





' Strabo, viii. p. 353. Pausan. v. ro. 2. . + Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 35. I, p. 282, 
The inscription on the base of the Zeus at * Plut. Ferfe, 13: Udera B& 8tetwe ice 
Olympia was be:Blas Xapuidou vibs ’Afnvatos mdyrav éxlaxoxos dy arg Peidlas . . 
pe emoinge, ewerraret Tois Texvirars did pidlay Mepucdéovs, 

* Pausan, v. II. 6, Strabo (viii, 353) -.Conf. Dio Chrysostom, Ora?, 12. 55, p. 402. 
calls Pancenus a8eAgidovs, ® Plut. Peric. 31. 


4 Plin, 4, #7, xxxv. 54. 7 Eusebius (CArow.) dates this statue 
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he had easily refuted this more infamous charge, by causing the robe to 
be weighed, he was accused of having sacrilegiously carved a likeness 
of Pericles and himself on the shield of the Virgin Goddess. The 
figure of Pericles was represented in combat with an Amazon, 
his face being cautiously somewhat hidden - by his raised arm; 
Pheidias himself figured as an: elderly bald man, raising a stone with 
both hands above his head in the act of throwing. Of this crime of 
presumption, according to Plutarch, he was found guilty and thrown 
into prison, where he is said to have died of disease or poison.! 

The foregoing is taken from Plutarch’s life of Pericles, but the 
Scholia to ‘the Peace’ of Aristophanes? contains a different, and in 
some respects more credible, account. Aristophanes, with the usual _ 
tendency of comic writers and satirists to represent great events as 
springing from insignificant causes, brings the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war into connexion with the charge of embezzlement 
against Pheidias.2 Hermes being asked by the Cherus whose fault 
it was that the Goddess of Peace had deserted them: so long, replies : - 
‘Pheidias was the first cause of this desertion, having fallen into 
trouble; then Pericles’ (who was accused: of. complicity with 
Pheidias‘), ‘fearing that he should be involved in Pheidias’ misfor- 
tune, and dreading your “worrying tempers” (rov abtobak Tp0- 
vov), inflamed the city . . . and blew up such a fire of war that the 
eyes of the Greeks watered with the smoke.’ The Scholiast on this 
passage of ‘the Peace’ informs us that ‘when Pheidias had been 
banished for defrauding the city, Pericles, to avoid the necessity of 
giving in his accounts, began the war; that Pheidias went into exile 
at Elis, where he executed his greatest work, the Olympian Zeus, and 
being again convicted of peculation, was put to death,’ | 

In several particulars the latter account is probably correct, 
though the circumstances under which Pheidias went to Elis—accom- 
panied, as we know, by a train of distinguished artists—and the 
manner in which he was received by the Eleians, render it impossible 
to believe that he left Athens as a convicted felon. He was not only 
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‘Ol. 85. Acc. to the Scholiast to Aristoph. 1 Plut, Ferie. 31. 7 v. 573 (ed. Bothe}. 
Nub, 859, Pencles was an accomplice in * Aristoph, fax, 573. 
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welcomed at Olympia with the highest honours, but commissioned 
to execute the grandest and costliest work which the world had ever 
seen—the image of the great father of Gods ahd men, the Olympian 
Zeus, ‘The studio! which the Eleians erected for him in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Altis was still shown in the time of Pausanias 
by the ®aSpuvral (or Cleansers) to whom the honourable office of 
preserving it was committed. He was even permitted to carve his 
name on the base of the statue of Zeus, an immortal honour which 
was denied him by his own countrymen, in the case of the Athene 
Parthenos. 


WORKS OF PHEIDIAS. 


The attention of Themistocles, under the stress of immediate and 
terrible dangers, was naturally directed to the most practical and 
necessary operations, and we therefore hear little about works of fine — 
art during his administration. But when the once glorious star of 
the hero of Salamis, so lately meet companion of-the Gods, had set 
‘in dishonourgble exile, the helm of the state was guided by the 
liberal, not to say, lavish, Cimon. Under his administration the 
Athenians, assured ° ‘of the safety of their city, could devote them- 
selves entirely to its adornment. ‘The war’ (with the Persians), says 
Diodorus Siculus,? ‘having ended in so unexpected a manner, the 
inhabitants of Greece were not only freed from dangers, but 
acquired great glory, and every Greek city was filled with such 
abundance that all wondered at the change. During fifty years 
from this time Greece made great progress towards prosperity. For 
in these times the arts flourished through the general affluence, and 
the greatest artists are said to have lived, among whom was Pheidias 
the sculptor.’ 

The Athenian people, more especially, exalted by the conscious- 
ness of their victory over enemies, and no less by their undisputed 
supremacy over rivals in Greece itself, was seized by an enthusiastic 
zeal for the restoration—on a scale befitting their new rank in the 
world—of the temples and shrines of those immortal Gods, by whose 
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visible intervention they had’ achieved their triumphs. . _ Cimon ¢ em-" 
ployed not only the booty taken from the Persians, but his, own ‘great 
private means, in rendering Athens the grandest and most: beautiful 
. city in the world. The Park of the Academy with its. shady walks 
and running streams, and the Portico and groves’ of the Agora, were his: 
work, It was under his patronage that the young Pheidias first 
appeared on the stage which he was destined -to tread so‘ long, and 
with such unrivalled glory. We first hear of him in connexion with 
the adornment of the Theseion (temple of Thesetis) after the taking of | 
Scyros‘in 470 B.C. Thisisland of pirates, barren as it was, contained an | 
inestimable treasure in the bones of Theséus. ~Phe great Athenian 
hero, ‘as the mythical champion of Democracy,’ was naturally in high . 
favour at Athens, especially after the battle of Marathon, in which he 
had visibly aided the Athenians.’ In the year 476 B.C, the Athenians 
were directed by an oracle to bring home his bones from Scyros, and to 
enshrine them in a manner worthy of their godlike champion and 
.. themselves, .A skeleton of gigantic size, discovered in the island by 
Cimon, just at the right moment, was transferred to Athens and 
_ conducted in solemn pomp by the jubilant people to its final resting- 
place, over which a magnificent temple was erected. The precincts of 
this building were appropriately made a-sanctuary in which the 
. poor man and the slave could claim protection from the oppressor.? 
“Pheidias was employed to furnish the Theseion with its plastic 
ormaments, of which we shall have.to speak more at large under | 
the head of extant remains of this period. 

Cimon also built the S. wall of the Acropolis, on a buttress of 
which ¢He temple of Nike A Pteros was afterwards reared; and began 
or restored the Anakeion (temple of the Dioscuri), and the temple 
of Artemis Lucteta, 

It was evidently Cimon’s chief delight to make plastic art con- 
tribute to the glorification of Athenian valour, and with this view the 
young Pheidias was employed by him on a Bronze kroup of thirteen 
Jigures which was offered at Delphi from the proceeds of a tithe of the 





1 Grote (Hist. of Greece, Vs 113) in controversy with Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad An. 476, 
* Athenzeus, Vi, 235. 
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Persian booty. We know nothing of this work beyond the names of the 
persons represented —viz. Athene and Apollo, with Miltiades, probably 
hetween them, in the place of honour ; then the national heroes Erech- 
theus, Cecrops,and Pandion ; and:seven of the tutelary Eponymi of the 
ten Phyle (Tribes), Leos, Antiochus, Aigeus, Acamas, Codrus, Theseus 
and Pétleas. Pausanias! conjectures that the three kings, Aniigonus, 
Demetrius, and Ptolemy, were substituted, in the Macedonian cra, for 
the missing Eponymi, Ajax, Gineus and Hippothoon, This work will 
-emind us of a similar one by Aristomedon the Argive,’ mentioned 
above, and was no doubt executed by Pheidias before he was com- 
pletely emancipated from the influence of his master Ageladas. 

Under Cimon too he made an Athene of ivory and gold for the 
town of Pellene in Achaia, which was his first representation of 
is favourite Goddess ;3 also the Athene Areia at Platzz,a colossal 
acrolith of gilded wood, the nude portions of which were of Pente- 
lican marble,! and which, with the temple in which it stood, is said 
to have cost eighty talents, or nearly 20,0002.” 

A far more remarkable Pheidiac work of this period was the 
gigantic A there Promachos ® of bronze, which stood on the Acropolis, 
between the Erechtheium and the Parthenon, as is proved by the dis- 
covery of its pedestal in 1840.7 This was the living representation 
of the guardian goddess of the city, the ypucodoyxes TTarras * 
(Pallas of the golden spear), before whose awful aspect even Alaric 
shrank in horror. The crest of her helmet and the point of her spear 
could be seen by the mariner off the promontory of Sunium,’ glitter- 
ing in the sunlight as a welcome to her own chosen people, and an awful 
warning to her foes. This implies that the statue must have been 
higher than the roof of the Parthenon, which rose to sixty-four feet. 
The Promachos, therefore, with its pedestal, must have been at least 
seventy feet in height. We get some idea of this colossal figure from 
Athenian coins (fig. 70); but curiously, and unfortunately, the repre- 
sentations on the different coins are not identical, although we cannot 
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’ doubt that they are, more or less, accurate copies of the Athene Pro- 


machos of the Acropolis, - | 
In one of these (fig. 70, a) the goddess grasps the middle of her 
spear with her left hand, while her shield rests on the ground ; in 
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ATHENIAN COINS WITH THE ATHENE PROMACHOS, 


the other (70, 6), she is leaning her right hand on the top of her spear, - 
and raising her shield with the left. The fact that the inside of the 
shield was adorned by the famous toreutic artist Mys with a relief 
of the Battle of the Centaurs, after a design of Parrhasius, a genera- 
‘tion after Pheidias, makes it probable that the shield of the great 


_ Statue was on the ground, as in fig. a. | 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PHEIDIAS UNDER THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
PERICLES. 


BuT though Cimon did much to encourage art, and was able to 
employ Pheidias in his earlier years, his administration was but the 
dawn of the glorious day which broke on Athens when Pericles 
and Pheidias reigned respectively in the world of politics and the 
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VIEW OF THE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS RESTORED. 


world of art. Their gigantic projects for the restoration and adorn- 
ment of the city were carried out with the same vigour with which 
they were conceived. In the astoundingly short period of about 
twenty years, nearly all the great buildings of Athens and Attica 
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* were begun and completed : the Parthenox (consecrated Ol. 85. 3-437 
B.C.) ; the Odexm (concert hall), built partly of the timber of captured 
Persian ships ; the Ereckthetum (Ol. 92. 4-408 B.C.) ; and the ‘temples 
of Mike apteros, of Ares, of Hephaestus, of Aphrodite Urania, of Demeter 
in Eleusis, of Nemesis in Rhamnus, the temple at Sunium, and the 
Propylea (437-431 B.C.), on the Acropolis of Athens (fig. 71, c). And 
here we are reminded of the words. in which Plutarch! speaks of 
these mighty achievements. ‘Hence,’ he says,‘ we have the more 
reason to wonder that the structures raised by Pericles should be 
built in so short a time, and yet built for ages. For as each of them, 
as soon as it was finished, had the venerable air of antiquity, so now — 
that they are old, they have the freshness of a modern building. A 
bloom is diffused over them which preserves their aspect untarnished 
by time, as if they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance.’ 


ATHENE PARTHENOS? 


The most appropriate subject for the dignified style of Pheidias, 
and that in which he most delighted, was the great tutelary Goddess 
of Athens, Pallas Athéné, in whom the material and spiritual life of 
the Athenians centred. To her the city belonged, by right of her 
victory over Poseidon, and by the award of the great council of the 
Gods; and to her its people, in every relation and circumstance of 
life, looked up for protection, sympathy, and guidance? In her 
divine person were combined and expressed the victorious majesty, 
the wisdom and virtue, the personal dignity, strength and grace, the 
nobleness and splendour of the Athenian people, whose representative 
and guardian she was, 


» the Scholiast to Demosthenes‘ speaks of three statues of Athene 


' Plut. eric. xiti.: pdacora Oauparroy Fv 
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? For a masterly and exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the Parthenon and all that belongs to 
it, the reader should consult the magnificent 
work of Michaelis, Der Parthenon. , 
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in different localities : ‘1, the original xoanon of olive wood, which was - 
called Athene Polias, because the city was her own; 2, the S tatue of 
bronze, set up by the victors at Marathon, which was called A thene 
Promachos . and 3, the tmage of Athene Parthenos, which the Athenians 
made of gold and ivory, “ because they had become richer through 
the victory of Salamis, and because the victory itself was greater.” ’ 
Pausanias, Pliny, Strabo, Thucydides, Pluto, Plutarch, Aristides, and 
other writers of antiquity, either describe or refer to the last of these, 
the Athene Parthenos, as the greatest artistic glory of Athens. It 
was consecrated Ol. 8s. 3 (437 8B.C.), in the most famous temple of the 
ancient world, the Parthenon, built by Ictinus on the Acropolis. As 
the temple itself—-which even in its ruins is the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world—was constructed from the costhest materials, and 
embellished by the highest efforts of the sculptor, the painter, the 
worker in metal, and the embroiderer ; so the denizen of this magni- 
fcent ‘Chamber of the Virgin’ (wap@ever), who hallowed it by her 
indwelling glory, could only be meetly fashioned out of gold and 
ivory, wrought by hands of such wondrous skill as to make the 
‘material seem poor in comparison with the work.’ | 

The statue itself was about thirty-three feet in height, and with 
the basis about forty feet. The Virgin Goddess stood erect, 
a simple chiton of beaten gold reaching to her feet,? and wearing on 
her bosom, which was covered by the egis or gorgoneion,’ the head 
of Medusa in ivory. Her closely fitting Attic helmet, or skull-cap, 
had a sphinx in round work on the top as crest, and on either side 
a griffin in high relief+ The sphinx was the emblem of inscrutable 
wisdom, the griffins of watchfulness and forethought. The soles of 
her sandals, which were of gold, were very high, and their sides were 
enriched with elaborate chasing. Her weapons are for the momen®@ 
laid aside, but in her extended right hand she held a winged figure 
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1 It is related that when Pheidias told the 
Athenians that the Athene Parthenos should 
be made of marble ‘because it was more 
durable,’ they listened quietly; but when he 
added, ‘and also cheaper,’ they bade him 
hold his peace (Parid. #pzt. Valer, Max, 
i. I, Ext. 7). 


2 Pausan. i. 24. 5: @# xiT@ve modhpet, 


The large himation worn by the Pallas 
Giustiniani (in the Vatican) and the Pallas 
Velletri (in the Louvre) is of later date than 
the Athene Parthenos. 

2 See the description of this formidable 
object in Eurip. fon, 991. 

4 Vide mira, p. 187, fig. 73, 4 
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of Nike—six feet in height, and wearing a garland—holding either a 
garland or a ¢emiain her hands, with which to crown the victor! In 
her left hand the Parthenos held her spear, but rather as a sceptre 
than a weapon ; and on the same side, resting on the ground, was the 
large circular shield, half concealed by which the Erechthonian ser- 
pent,” emblem of the autochthonous Athenians, reared its formidable 
head. The comparatively blank right side of the figure may have 
been filled up by more ample folds of the dress, and by the moral 
weight of the figure of Victory. These accessories—the Nike, the 
serpent, and the Sphinx—were objects of the highest admiration to 
ancient amateurs. 

With regard to the material, we may say generally, that the nude _ 
parts were of ivory, the eyes partly of ivory and partly of precious 
stones, and the dress and weapons of gold.‘ Thucydides® gives 
the value of the removable (weptatperov) robe at forty talents, and 
Diodorus Siculus® at fifty; perhaps the latter included the metal - 
which was permanently fastened to the statue. The front of the 
basis of the statue was adorned with reliefs representing the Birth of 
Pandora (or rather her creation by Hephestus) in the presence of 
twenty Gods.’ On the sides of the high golden soles of the sandals 

Pdttle of the Centaurs and Lapithe was chiselled.2 The convex 
surface of the shield contained @ Battle of the Amazons, and the 
concave @ Gigantomachia, arranged as a frieze round the handle. 
Very careful and elaborate attempts have been made to restore the 
Parthenos of Pheidias, by the help of descriptions by ancient authors, 
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‘In some Attic reliefs with a similar 


Met. ii. 56), threw themselves in despair 
motif, Nike is represented flying away from 


from the Acropolis, Apollodor. iii, 14. 6. 


the goddess with a garland in her hand, and 
in others Athene herself holds out the crown 
of victory, 

* Pausan. i. 24. §: Erechthonius, son of 
Hephxstus and Ge, either wholly or half 
serpent in form, was adopted by Athene, and 
entrusted to Herse, Aglauros, and Pandrosos, 


daughters of Cecrops, in a chest, which the _ 


sisters were forbidden to open. Pandrosos 
alone was obedient to the command, The 
other two opened the fatal box, and seeing 
the child in the form of a serpent (‘infantem- 
que vident, apporrectumque draconem,’ Ovid, 


Hygin. #aé. 166, Eurip. /o#, 260, Of 
this serpent Plutarch (De /side et Osiride, 7 5) 
remarks that Pheidias added the serpent to 
the statue of Athene, and the tortoise to that 
of Aphrodite, to indicate that virgins need 
a guard, and that home-staying and silence 
become married women. 

* Plin, WAY xxxvi. 18, 

‘ Plato, fp. Maj. p. 290 B. 

Sit, 13. ® xi 40, 

* Pausan. i, 24. 3. : 

* *Adeo momenta omnia artis capacia 
ili fuere’ (sc, Phidise).—Plin, xxxvi. 18, 
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and several works of ancient art. De Quincy relied chiefly on the 
Gem of Aspasios ' for the helmet, and on the Athene Larnese for the 
robe ; but his theory that her apparel could not be made too elaborate 
and costly has not been generally approved. The restoration pro- 
posed by Flaxman,? which, in the main, we have adopted in the fore- 
going description, is far more in accordance with the literary notices, 
and with the spirit of Pheidias. We are greatly assisted. in forming 
an idea of the general character of the | 
work by some Attic coins, and by one 
of king Antiochus Euergetes. There 
are also some Attic reliefs on votive 
tablets, ‘n which the Parthenos is 
pourtrayed, and which illustrate in a 
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remarkable manner the words of Pau- 
sanias and Pliny2 Of still greater 
importance in this enquiry is the dis- 
covery of a Séatueile of Pentelican 
mnarble, found by Lenormant near the 
Pnyx at Athens, in 1859, and now in 
the Theseion (fig. 72). This figure, 
which is rather more than a foot high, 
‘s undoubtedly a copy by some rude : 
hand of the familiar form of Pheidias’ a a 
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Parthenos ; and though utterly worth- aa 
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less as a work of art, gives us a clearer 
idea of its general character than any 
coin or relief could do. As might be 
expected in so rude a copy, it is deficient in many of the details of 
the work of Pheidias as described by ancient authors—the sphinx 
and griffins of the helmet, the figure of Nike, &c. But it settles 
the vexed question of the position of the serpent—a position 
entirely in accordance with the habits of the animal, and the well- 
known Laocoon episode in Virgil’s A&neid. The very formal type 


STATUETTE FROM THE PARTHENON, 








1 Millin. Gadi. Afyth. 37, 132:  % Lectures on Sc. pl. 49. 
$ These will be found in Michaelis, Yer Parthenon. 
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of the Lenormant figure, its strong, full proportions, the heavy folds 
of the dress, the position of the arms, &c., give it the architec- 
tural character which we should expect the statue of Pheidias to 
possess. The claim of this statuette to be a copy of the Parthenos: 
‘is greatly strengthened by the subject of the relief on the shield, in 
_ which, though much defaced, the Battle of the Amazons may be 





MARBLE SHIELD IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


recognised. Among the other figures represented, we sce the “bald. 
headed’ Pheidias himself wielding an axe. 

The value of this coincidence is still further increased by the dis- 
covery of a similar but larger shield, in the British Museum (ig. 73), by 
Professor Conze, which also bears a relief of a battle of the Amazons, 
and in which the figure of the bald Pheidias is again distinctly seen 
(ig. 73, 2). The only difference between the two representations of 
the great sculptor is, that in the fragment in the British Museum he 
is wielding an axe, and not, as in the Lenormant Shield, a stone. 











' It is said that another fragment of a been lately discovered in the Vatican by Prof. 
shield containing the feure of Pheidias has Kljicemncem Lo. t. | Ya : 
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The very remarkable figure in the shield of an Amazon stretched: at 
fall length on the ground, with her hands clasped above her head, - 
occurs again on some painted vases, the subjects of which are maiti- 
festly taken from the Parthenon and the Theseion at Athens.! | 
At the end of last year another copy » Fe. 93,4 : 
of the Athene Parthenos of Pheidias, ee | 
the zechnique of which betrays its Roman 
origin, was discovered by some work- 
men near the Varvakion.at Athens. This 
, figure, which is about three feet high, is 
of Pentelican marble, highly polished, 
and shows some traces of gilding. Al- 
though some ridicule has been attached 
to it by the absurd telegram sent 
by the Mayor of Athens to the Lord 
Mayor of London, in which the dis- 
covery of an Athene Nikephoros by . 
the hand of Pheidias himself was pom- 
pously announced, the statuette in ques- 
tion has considerable scientific value. 
It is, no doubt, in all essential respects, 
a miniature of the chryselephantine 
colossus of the Parthenon, and it affords | 
valuable evidence on several points 
which the Lenormant statuette had 
left doubtful. The two copies miitually 





supplement each other in a very re- 


ATHENE NIKEPHOROS. 


markable manner; the one giving most | 
clearly just those details of the original which are neglected in the 
other, The round skull-cap of the Lenormant figure is entirely with- 
out ornament, while that of the newly discovered statuette has the 
Sphinx in round work on the top of the cap, which is surmounted by 
a lofty crest. On each side is a figure in high relief, which is generally 
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4 Sea a relief in the Hemicyclium behind the Egyptian gate-way of the Villa Borghese 
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called a griffin; although it has the legs and hoofs of a horse. In the 
latter work, too, the scales and snake-fringe of the‘gorgoneion are 
carefully and elaborately worked out. A still more important feature in 
the new ‘find’ is the well-preserved figure of @ winged Nike on the hand 
of Athene, holding out the tenia. It confirms the acute conjecture 
of Michaelis in his great work on the Parthenon, that the Goddess 
of Victory was meither flying directly from nor to her great Patroness, 
——- : as was generally assumed, but stood side. 
ways, so as to present her profile to: the 
worshipper as he entered the temple.?!. 

On the other hand, the older copy has 
the mérit of giving the reliefs on the shield 
with great clearness, and indications at least 
of the reliefs on the basis, of which the new 
discovery shows no trace. 

The. chief novelty in the Athenian 
statuette is ¢he pillar by which the hand of 
the Goddess Athene js supported. In this 
respect, too, the artist of the statuette has 
probably copied the original work. If we 
consider the great weight borne by the out- 
stretched hand, such a support will appear 
to be a matter of necessity. It was this 
considtration, and the evidence of a relief 

_in the Berlin Museum, which led Carl 
Botticher, as early das 1857, to conjecture 
the existence of such a support in the original work of Pheidias. 
Among statues df higher pretensions as works of art which have 
come down to us, none is so well calculated to give us an idea 
of the simple grandeur and divine majesty of the Parthenos of 
Pheidias as the noble torso, eight feet in height, called the Minerva 
Medici,? in the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris (fig. 74). Theextreme 
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MINERVA MEDICI, 
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' See Michaelis: ‘Eine neue Copie der nostra statua mostra un insieme magnifico, 
Parthenos des Pheidias.’ carattere divino, partiti bellisstmi, l’impres- 
* Meyer (quoted by Emil Braun, Avval. — sione totale é ripiena di brio e dij Spirito,’ 

@, dnst, xii. 1841) says of this torso: ‘La 
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simplicity and motionless quietude of the original, of which we get 
a correct impression from the Lenormant statuette, is, of course, 
somewhat modified in the Parisian statuc, — In the latter, the right leg 
of the Goddess protrudes from the upper garment, and an under- 
garment of different material is seen ; and she wears a‘chlamys on 
the left shoulder. But the prevailing tone is one of simple grandeur, 
and suggests the idea that we have before us a copy of the Parthenos 
modified to suit the taste of a later period.’ If, as is generally sup- 
posed, it is of Carrara marble, it is probably a Roman work, executed 
as a temple-image in the best period of Roman imitation? The other 
most remarkable representations of the Virgin Goddess are the 
Athene Velletri in the Louvre, a Roman copy of a Greek original ° 
of the Pheidian age, of which the head is especially admirable, as 
the most perfect ideal of the Athene type ; ‘and the Pallas Giustiniant 
in the Vatican, also called the Minerva Medica, from a mistaken inter- 
pretation of the snake. This statue is evidently copied from a bronze 
original. With these may be compared the very fine statue of Pallas 
in the Museo Torlonia in the Lungara at Rome | | 


THE LEMNIAN ATHENE, 


of Pheidias, in bronze, was so called from the Attic colonists in 
Lemnos, who offered this statue on the Acropolis of their mother 
city, Athens. It appears to have been of an entirely different type 
fom the Parthenos and other representations of the Goddess by 
the same hand ; its chief characteristic being its excecding beauty. 
Pliny? tells us that it was so beautiful that it received ‘the sur- 
name of beauty itself’ (ame eximie pulchritudinis ut forme cognonten 
acceperit), and Lucian “ says that ‘the outline of the face, the tender 
loveliness of the checks and the symmetry of the. nose, would fur- 
nish a model for the delineation of the perfect beauty of Pantheia 
the Smyrnzan, mistress of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. It is in 
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1 Vide Annal. dell’ Justit. xii, and A/on. the central figure of the B, pediment of the 
d. Inst, Vii. 13, Of the year 1840. Parthenon + and he declares that it is of Pen- 
2 This torso is so grand that Botticher telican marble. 
(Kiniol, Museen, |. 374) supposes it to be # Blin. AL A. xxxiv. 54 + Lmage. 4. 
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reference to this statue that Himerius' dilates on the versatile power of 
Pheidias. ‘ He does not always,’ says this writer, ‘ represent Athene 
in arms, but sometimes decks the virgin Goddess by diffusing a blush 
over her cheek, so that her beauty is concealed by it instead of by her 
helmet.’ Very little value is to be attached to: the testimony of a 
bombastic rhetorician, and it is contrary to all we know of Pheidias 
. tO suppose that-he would resort to an artifice to colour the bronze (as 
- was done in the case of Silanion’s Jocasta), or that he would represent 
the ‘martial maid’ as a charming, blushing woman, when even his 
Aphrodite was of the sterner sort. Two epigrams? are still extant to 
the same. effect as the passages from Lucian and Himerius, and are 
supposed by some to refer to the Lemnian Athene. The former, by 
Hermodorus, runs. thus: ‘When you look,.O guest-friend, at the 
Cnidian Cytherea, you will say, it was she who ruled over mortals and 
ifamortals ; but when you see Pallas, bold with her spear, among the. 
Cecropide: you will exclaim, “after all, Paris was acow-herd.”’ Other 
| Statues of Athene by Pheidias ‘are mentioned, one of which was. 
dedicated in the Temple of Fortuna at Rome by Paulus A milius, 
after his victory over Perseus in 168 Bc, Another is mentioned 3 
as having been made by. Pheidias in a competition with Alcamenes, 
with which a well-known and interesting story is connected. When 
the two statues, which were to be placed on lofty pillars (éri xtdver . 
inn dav), were ready, they were submitted to the judgment of the 
- Athenian public. The Demos, seeing the two on the ground, gave 
_a decided preference to the work of Alcamenes over that of Pheidias, 
which, ‘with its open lips and distended nostrils and other peculiarities 
adapted to the height of the pillars,‘ made so very ugly an appear- 
ance, that Pheidias ran‘a risk of being stoned. But when they were 
placed on their lofty, pedestals the nobility of Pheidias’ art was 
shown forth, and his name was” in every mouth, while Alcamenes 
became a laughing stock. : : 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


PHEIDIAS IN OLYMPIA. 


WHATEVER may have been the circumstances under which Pheidias 
left Athens and went to Elis, there can be no doubt that he. was 
honourably received in Olympia, and entrusted with the most impor- 
tant task which could fall to the lot of a Greek artist, that “of repre- 
senting the great King of Geds and men in the most sacred centre 
of Hellenic life. We know that Pheidias was already far advanced 
in years when he carved his own, image on the shield of the Athene 
Parthenos, and, as he probably died in his yoth year, his greatest 
work must have been executed in the last decade of -his life. He 
repaired to Elis with a goodly train of pupils and fellow artists, who 
willingly subordinated themselves to the unapproachable master, and 
sought their chief glory in carrying out his inspired designs. Among 
his followers were his brother Pan@nius,' who was associated with him 
in the contract as auvepyoAd Bos, and was employed where painting was 
required ; Colotes (‘qui cum Phidia Jovem Olympium fecerat ’*), who 
helped Pheidias in the execution of the Olympian Zeus; and Ala- 
menes, whom Pausanias ranks next to Pheidias, and who carved the 
statues for the western pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
To Pheidias was entrusted, by the general voice of Greeks, the 
tremendous task of giving a bodily form to their highest conception 
of the Godhead, the Panhellenic Zeus ; a work even greater than that 
of representing the virgin Goddess Athene, the tutelary divinity of | 
Athens. According to the well-known story, the greatest of sculptors 
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derived the central idea of this work from the greatest of poets,! 
Being asked from what model he had formed his Zeus, he replied by 
quoting the well-known lines of Homer :— 


a! 





"H xal kvavénow én? ddpvot vetoe Kpoviay: 
apBpsoia.& dpa xairat éreppadvavro dvaxros 
patos dn’ a@avaraw: peyav 8 édhddkikev “OXuprrov,? 


‘He said, and nodded with his shadowy brows, 
Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at the nod.’ 


“Starting from such principles,’ says Lucian,? ‘Phéidias showed 
us Jupiter.” ‘Pheidias alone, said Paullus Almilius ‘sotus animo’ 
on beholding the God in actual presence (‘ ¥ovem velut presentem’), 
‘has formed the Zeus of Homer’ It was in accordance with the 
gents oct and the art of Pheidias that the great Father of Gods and 
men should be represented, not in action or excitement, but in the 
calm consciousness of irresistible power, and in the act of granting 
a prayer. ‘Peaceful and mild, says Chrysostom, ‘he sits enthroned . 
as the presiding genius of united and concordant Greece... the 
Giver of life and the means of life and every other blessing, the com- 
-mon Father and Saviour and Guardian of all mankind’ Of this 
wonder of the world Pausanias* has left us so detailed an account 
that attempts have been made—without much success—to recon. 
struct it.? Its colossal size, about fifty feet in height, was calculated 
to strike the beholder with admiration at the very first sight ; and 
this impression was infinitely increased by a closer inspection of 
the costliness of the material, the perfection of the moulding, and 
the exquisite workmanship of the minutest details. It combined 
the awe-inspiring mass of an Egyptian statue with the delicate 
finish of the smallest gem. | . 
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lil. 7, ext. 4, Macrob. Saturn, v. 13, pP. 23: * Dio Chrysostom, Ova. 74, p. 412. 
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According to Pausanias ! the God, wrought in ivory and gold (the 
‘nude parts in the former, the dress, attributes and ornaments in the 
latter), was seated, as best consisted with his dignity, on a throne of 
cedar, wearing on his head a garland of artificial olive branches. In 
his right hand he held a crowned figure of Nike, also of ivory and 
gold, with her face turned towards the god, and holding a tena in 
her hand to bind his victorious brows. In his left hand he held 
a sceptre adorned with various metals (weraddAots Tots wacw dunvbt- 
- gpévov), one end of which rested on the ground, and the other was 
- surmounted by the favourite bird and messenger of Zeus, the eagle. 
The upper part of the body was almost entirely nude. The robe, 
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COIN OF ELIS WITH THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS. 


which passed over the left shoulder, and completely covert ‘the lower 
_limbs, flowing probably to the feet, was of enamelled gold inlaid with 
figures (fw/8:a) of animals and flowers, more especially the lily. The 
soles of his sandals, and the locks of his hair, were also of gold. The 
God is represented as the great fountain of honour to all. the citizens 
of Greece, and bears the Nike in his hand as himself the greatest of 
all victors, the TuyavroAerwp and Teravoxpdtwp, as Lucian? calls him, 
who had not attained almighty power without struggle and ‘victory. 
Yet the senia which Nike spreads before hint is not intended for the 
God himself, for.e is ever crowned, but for the victors in the games, 
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of which Zeus was the eternal president (fig. 75). The throne itself 
was of gold, ebony? and ivory, and adorned with precious stones, and 
with figures both painted and carved. The details of the exquisite 
work which made this throne a triumph of decorative art will be found 
in Pausanias.' I regret that my limits will not allow me to give them 
here. 
- Inregard to the height of the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias Pausanias 
has left us no exact information, but only remarks that the dimensions 
given by those who had measured it fall far short of the impression 
which -it makes on the beholder. Strabo? says that its size was 
such that, notwithstanding the great height of the temple, the artist 
had failed in preserving the due proportion. ‘The figure,’ he adds, 
‘though seated, nearly reached the top of the building ; so that if 
Zeus had risen from his throne he would have carried away the roof.’ 
Having completed this miracle of genius and skill, which the 
noblest arts in their highest development combined to enrich and 
adorn, Pheidias prayed to Zeus to give him a sign from Heaven 
whether the work was pleasing (cata yveuny) to him, in whose honour 
it was made. The prayer was answered by a flash of lightning which 
struck the black pavement in front of the throne, and the spot was 
still marked in the time of Pausanias by a bronze Aydria. This 
black pavement—which, by the way, is still to be seen--was edged 
with a raised border of Parian marble, to stop the oil with which the 
wooden kernel of the chryselephantine statue was saturated to counter 
act the effects of the damp air of the Altis in Olympia? Notwith- 
standing this expedient, however, the ivory soon started, but it was so 
efficiently restored by the artist Damophon # (Ol, 100-105) as to need 
no further repairs. The subsequent fate of this great work is very 
uncertain, According to one writer it was struck by lightning in the 
time of Julius Cesar.> Another relates that Caligula wished to take it 
to Rome, and to substitute his own head for that of Zeus, but was pre- | 
vented by strange noises (cachinnus) from the interior of the statue, 
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which dispersed the horrified workmen employed to consummate the 
sacrilege.’ It seems probable that it was in existence, though hardly 
in undiminished glory, in the reign of Julian Apostata (360 A.D.).? It 
may have been destroyed with the temple when the Olympian games 
_ were abolished by the Emperor Theodosius (son of Arcadius),? in 408 
4.D.; although some believed that it was saved from the conflagration 
in Olympia, transferred to Constantinople and there burnt with the 
palace of Lausus in 475 A.D. : 

Ancient literature abounds in references to this statue ; and the 
soberest writers can only speak of it in the language of enthusiasm 
and hyperbole. It was reckoned among thé seven wonders- of the 
world. ‘Other wonders we may admire, but this we worship as 
an incredible (wapdéofov) work of art, as the very image (wipnpa) of 
Zeus himself.”’® ‘Cronos (Saturn) was the father of Zeus in Heaven 
and Pheidias in Elis.’ ‘Pheidias never indeed beheld Jupiter, but he 
conceived the Gods.in‘his mind and displayed them to men by his 
wonderful art ;’° and ‘no one who had seen his Zeus could easily 
conceive him in another form’? ‘Those who enter the temple’ of 
Zeus at Olympia ‘no longer think that they see ivory from the Indians 
or beaten gold (weraAAevGév) from Thrace, but the son of Cronos 
and Rhea transferred to earth (uet@xicudvov és yiv) by Pheidias.’* 
‘Rither the god has come down from Heaven to earth to show his form, 
or thou, O Pheidias, hast gone to Heaven to see the god’2 ‘Go to 
Olympia, says Epictetus, ‘that you may see the work of Pheidias, and 
let each of you consider it a misfortune to die without a knowledge 
of these things’ (dvearépnrov rovtwv).™ Another writer" ascribes to 
this statue the same virtue of stilling sorrow as was possessed by 
Helen's grief-dispelling potion : “such light and grace, O Pheidias, 
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' Sueton. Calig. 22. Conf. Cassius Dio, * Seneca Rhetor. Comtrev. x. 34. Conf, 
lix. 58. 3, who relates other miracles; and Plotinus, Znnead. v. 8, Pp. 1002. 


Josephus, Anteg. Fud. xix. 1, who says that 7 Dio Chrysost. Ovat, 53, p. 401. . 


Caligula employed Memmius Regulus. ® Lucian, De Sacrif. 11. 
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are in this art of thine.’ ‘Itseems to me,’ says the same author, ‘ that 
in the presence of this image, the man who ts overburdened in his mind, 
and worn out with misfortunes and griefs, would forget all that is 
terrible and hard to bear in human life, so nobly hast thou conceived 
and executed thy work.’ Quintilian, when speaking of the Athene 
Parthenos and the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias, declares that their 
beauty ‘added new power to the established faith, so nearly did 
the grandeur of the work approach to the majesty of the Gods them- 
selves,’ ! . 

The power of language can go no farther than this in the endea- 
vour to express the feelings of awe and wonder, of love and joy, with — 
which this glorious image filled the hearts 
of all beholders.. As we read the burning — 
words in which they vainly strove to give — 
expression to the emotions which glowed 
-in their hearts, we remember the words of 
the Apostle to those who had seen this 
miracle of beauty ; we see the inspired artist 
‘feeling. after the Lord if haply he might 
find Him.’ 

The magnificent ‘bust in the Sala rotonda 
of the Vatican, known by the name of the 
Fupiter Otricol: (fig. 76), is supposed by some 

BUST OF ZEUS. writers to be a copy from the great work of 
Pheidias, It belongs, no doubt, to the Roman 

period ; but it is equally certain that the design is zo¢ Roman, but 
only copied, with certain modifications, from some noble Greek original. 
It gives with great clearness the characteristics of the type of Zeus, 
first settied by Pheidias, which recur in all subsequent representations 
of this deity, and some of his reputed sons—Asklepios, Alexander the 
Great; &c. Among these characteristics are the manner in which the 
hair rises straight up on the forehead,? and falls down on each side of 
the head like a mane ; the brow, clear and open above, and prominently 





' Justit, Orat, xii. 10. 9. Valer, Max. 2 dvdoiAAov tplxeun, Aristot. Physiog i. 
iii, 7, ext. 4. Conf. Philostr. 27 Afoll, v. 8 dvarroad ris xduys, Plut. Lonp. 2, 
Tyan, iv, 38. velicina frows. 
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arched below ; the full massive beard flowing down in rich curls ; the 
deep-set but widely-opened eyes ; and the refined and noble expfes- 
sion of mingled majesty and mildness in the face, so suitable to the 
omnipotent ruler and gracious father of Gods and men.' Statues of 
Zeus are to be found in almost every museum in Europe, but, singularly 
enough, none of them are of the highest class. Among the best are the 
Supiter Verospi in the Vatican,? and a statue in the collection of Mr. 
Smith Barry, at Marbrook.® 


APHRODITE URANIA. 


Among the works which were in all probability executed. by 
- Pheidias during his sojourn in Olympia we may reckon the Aphrodite — 
Uvania (the heavenly). The goddess of love seems hardly a suitable 
subject for the severe and stately chisel of Pheidias, who delighted to 
represent the majesty and grandeur of the Gods,“ and alane of men 
had the power to do it But we must remember that the Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles was not the only, or the highest, type of this Goddess ; and 
that if Pheidias pourtrayed her, it would not be as the lovely, charm- 
ing woman, still less the voluptuous wanton. He contemplated her in 
her more dignified character, as the principle of love in nature and 
the universe, as the great, powerful, and beneficent Goddess beloved 
of Gods and men, whom Lucretius invokes in his stately lines: 
/Eneadum genetrix, hominum divumque voluptas, 
_ Alma Venus! cceli subter labentia signa 


Que mare navigerum, que terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras. — 


Great mother of Aineas’ race, thou joy of Gods and men, 

Beneath the shining orbs that roll beyond our human ken 

Thy spirit, Venus, fills the world in every hour of birth, 

Throughout the sail-swept ocean wave, and all the teeming earth.—H. A. P. 


According to Pausanias this statue of the Aphrodite Urania by 
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2 Visconti, Af, Pie Ci. i. pl. t- tamen Diis quam hominibus efficiendis mehior 
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Pheidias was in a temple behind the Stoa at Athens erected from the — 
spoils of Corcyra. The materials were gold and silver, and the. 
goddess was represented with one foot resting on @ ‘ortotse, the 
emblem of silence and home-staying domesticity... He adds that in 
the sacred enclosure (rézevos) of the same temple there stood a bronze 
statue of the opposite type of the goddess, the Aphrodite Pandemos, 
viding on a goat, He does not name the artist of the latter figure, 
but leaves it to his readers to compare the two.? 


ANADUMENOS. 


To the same period of Pheidias’ life is ascribed a bronze statue at 
Olympia of a youth, not Pantarces,in the act of binding his brows 
with the tania of victory, and hence, like similar statues, called 
Anadumenos (dva8ovevos). 


AMAZON. 


Of uncertain date, as indeed are the foregoing, is ax Amazon which 
Pheidias is said to have executed, in competition with Polycleitus, 
Cresilas, Cydon, and Phradmon, for the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 
Considering the nature of the subject, which was not one to bring out 
the highest powers of Pheidias, we are not much surprised to learn that 
he only obtained the second prize and that Polycleitus carried off the 
first. Lucian refers to this statue as leaning on a spear, and as being 
remarkable for the beauty of the mouth and neck. It is generally 
supposed that we have a copy of this work in the well-known statue 
in the Vatican, which, as Overbeck points out, should be restored 
_ according to an ancient gem (fig. 77). 

Pausanias and Pliny speak of other statues in bronze or marble 
as probably works of Pheidias, but our limits will only allow us 


} Plut. Conjug. Prec, 32. eixovplas giu- wdvra viv dpdyra els éruplay Edxea@ai cvvov- 
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in the Schol, Greg. Nazianz. (Catal. wanu- Aphrodite. : 
script. gui a Clarke comparati in Bib. Bod. 7 Plin. WV. AY xxxiv, 53. 
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to refer very briefly to them. Among these were figures . (in 
bronze) of BS 

- Athene, which was probably first set up in Triteia in Achaia,! and 
‘was subsequently consecrated by Paulus | 
fEmilius, near the Temple ‘of Fortune 
in Rome,? in honour of his victory over 
Perseus (168 B.C.); : 

Apollo Parnopios (the averter of locusts) 
near the. Parthenon at Athens;* and (in ' 
marble) of 


Fic. 77. 


Hermes Pronaos, neat the entrance of 
the Ismenion at Thebes, besides which stood 
an Athene by Scopas ;‘ a second 

Aphrodite Urania near the Cerameicus 
at Athens;° and an 

Aphrodite, ‘ of remarkable beauty, which 
afterwards adorned the Porticus Octaviz at 
Rome. 

Of the statues and reliefs of heroes or 

#mere mortals attributed to Pheidias, we 
‘have already mentioned the thirteen bronze 
figures of Multiades and the mythical heroes 
Erechtheus, Cecrops, Pandion, &c.,’ set up in celebration of the victory 
at Marathon ; the reliefs of Pericles and Pheidias himself on the shield 
of the Parthenos;® the statues of Pantarces® on the throne of the 
Olympian Zeus in Elis, and of the Avadumenos in Olympia, which 
some suppose to have been a portrait statue of Pantarces, Besides 
these we read of Signa palliata of bronze, probably portraits, which 
Quintus Lutatius Catulus set up in the Temple of Fortune;" a Nude 
Colossus; and a Kleiduchus™ («rsBobyos), the figure of a priestess 
holding the key of a temple in her hand. 





COPY OF PHEIDIAS’ AMAZON, 
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As might be expected, the attempt was made to give value to 
many inferior works by inscribing on them the mighty name of 
Pheidias. The best known of these are the very fine colossal statues 
which adorn the Monte Cavallo at Rome, and which bear respectively 
the proud inscription ‘Opus Phidia,’ and ‘Opus Praxitelis. _ They 
date in all probability from the time of Augustus.,! 


Grandeur of design was united in Pheidias with the most careful 
diligence and the greatest -accuracy in details. The Emperor Julian 
says that ‘the wise Pheidias ’ was not only known for his images of 
the Gods at Athens and Olympia, but for the wonderful art which he 
displayed in representing the cicada, the dee, and even the fy2 The 
splendid rhetorician Dio Chrysostom represents Pheidias as claiming 
no other superiority than that which he derived from ‘accuracy of 
work. * It would appear from this that the great artist agreed with 
the definition of genius as ‘the faculty of taking pains.” Pliny 
even calls him the inventor of the doreutic art (4 topeutsy), by 
which he means the art of engraving and embossing, and says that 
Polycleitus learned it of him.‘ 


GENIUS OF PHEIDIAS. 


— Ancient writers naturally dwell less on those merits of Pheidias 
which he shared with other artists, because their attention was riveted 
on the higher qualities which he possessed alone. A Pythagoras 
gained lasting fame for his attention to metre and symmetry 5 a 
Myron for his power of endowing men and the lower animals with 
physical life; a Calamis for making the face of his statues the index 
of the soul. Of Pheidias no such special or partial pre-eminence is 
recorded, but it is silently assumed that he possessed in immeasurable 
abundance all the wealth of knowledge and skill which had been 
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accumulated by-his predecessors through the long ages of the past, 
and was able to use 2// the resources of art in the embodiment of 
ideas which were visible to him alone. We might indeed dwell with 
admiration on the extraordinary amount of varied knowledge '—of 
architecture, of form and colour, symmetry and rhythm--which could 
alone enable him to do what he did; or on his wondrous technical 
skill in dealing with the most varied materials—gold, ivory, bronze, 
marble and ebony; a knowledge and a skill sufficient to make a 
thousand reputations. But in all these qualifications, important and 
meritorious as they are, he was approached by many, and in some of 
them possibly surpassed by his successors. We can only understand the 
place which both the ancient and the modern world have assigned to 
Pheidias in the Pantheon of Art, by fixing our attention on that one 
quality which raises him to the same rank as his country’s greatest 
poets—his Ideality. 7 . _ 
Cicero when speaking of the Olympian Zeus says: ‘The great 
artist when he was moulding his Jupiter or Minerva was not looking 
at any form of these deities of which he might make a copy, but 
there dwelt in his mind a certain form (species) of surpassing beauty, 
the sight and intense contemplation of which directed his art and 
his handjgo produce a similitude.’? Like the ideas of Plato, these 
forms or species were not produced, but existed in the reason and 
intelligence of man.3 ‘Did the Pheidiases and the Praxiteles, asks 
Thespesion ‘ sarcastically, ‘ascend into Heaven, and taking an impres- 
sion from the forms of the Gods mould them by their art; or was it 
something else-which guided them in their work?’ ‘ Something else,’ 





1 Sic ego nunc tibi refero artem sine 
scientia esse non posse’ (Cicero, dead, Prior. 
ii, 47. 346). 

2 Cic. Oraz. i. 9. 

4 Jbid. iii. 10: ‘Harum rerum .formas 
appellat ille non intelligendi gsolum sed. etiam 
dicendi gravissimus auctor‘, et nggister 
Plato; easque gigni negat et ait semper €sse ac 
ratione et intelligentia contineri.’ 

‘ Philostratus, De Vita Apollonmtt Tyan. 
vi. Ig ; of beidla: 54 elwe (@eowealwy) nal of 
TipagiréAcs pay dyeA@dyres és ovpardy xal 
awopatduevo: Ta Tar Oeaw elSn Téxvny aura 


a ee * foo, ee an ff fehl ore AteraAtC 


TQ wAdrrew; Erepoy tpn (AwoAAdios) mal 
pertév ye vopias mxpayya, wotoy elwey; ov 
yap &y ri wapa Thy plunow efxass, garracig, 
ign, Tabra eipydoato copuTépa pinhoews 5n- 
pioupyés. plunois pev yap wdvoy Snuwoupyhoet 
 cldev, pavtagia Sé Kal } wh elev, bwoPh}rerat 
yap ath xpbs thy dvapopky Tod Byros. 
Thespesion argues against the Greek re- 
presentations of Gods, &c. and in favour of 
the Egyptian symbolic method : ceo yap ef 
wép Tt Aiyupricr, Kal Td ph Gpaciverfa: es Ta 
ray Geay efSn, EvpPorwad Seadrda woreicOa: Kal 
iwovodmeva Kat yap by kal ceuvorepa odtw 
manera 
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replied Apollonius, * * * ‘for by his imagination (@aytacig) the artist 
fashioned these forms much more wisely than by imitation ; for imita- 
tion only represents what it has seen, but imagination what it has 
not seen, which is suggested to it by reference to existing things’ 
The Greeks held that mind and body 
were or ought to be in strict correlation and harmony. When there- 
fore the artist set himself to give visible form to a god who ruled 
the world by his power and wisdom, He conceived not a composite. 
symbolic monster like the barbarians, but a form not altogether 
different from that of man, but as much higher, grander, nobler, 

as is the mind of the Omniscient than the mind of man. For such. 
a being, as Cicero says, there is no model, nor was the conception of 
it to be attained by any scientific rujies, but only by the loftiest 
genius in a moment of ecstatic inspiration! Yet ideal as he was, 
in the highest sense of the word, he was far removed from the vague- 
ness, the carelessness and, caprice which are often thought to be 
the natural attributes of transcendent genius,’ 

As-we might expect from the characteristic bent of his genius, 
Pheidias sought his subjects on the very summit of Olympus. 
In a few instances, indeed, he condescended to represent man, but,’ 
as Quintilian says, ‘he was thought to have succeeded gbetter in 
making Gods than men.’ It was in the creation of the super-sensual, 
the ideal, that he had no rival, and no second. : 

Lastly, in forming an idea of the style of Pheidias, we must 
remember that he had a conscious and intentional Jeaning towards an 
archaic severity which was more in harmony with the awful dignity 
and sublimity of the beings whom he loved to pourtray than the 
softness and delicacy of the later Attic school. 


(wpos THY avahopay Tob dvtos). 


' <«Pheidias,’ says the Schol. to Suidas 
"laxwBos 'larpés, ‘ practised his art évéuctay,’ 
with his mind’s eye ‘in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing.’ 
¢ Because genius, mostly of the second 
order, is often allied with moral extrava- 
pance, disorder and eccentricity, these are 
sometimes supposed to be the signs and 
natural concomitants of genius. But as 
Schiller says: ‘Das echte Kunstgenie ist 


immer daran zu erkennen, dass es def dem 
gluhengsten Gefuhl fiir das Ganze, Kélte 
und ausdauernde Geduld fur das Einzelne, 
éehad?, und um der Vollkommenheit keinen 
Abbrich zu thun lieber den Genuss der 
Voliendung aufopfert.’ : 

Kal ri endes, ob Th yervaioy wAEiaTav KeE- 
Téxel, says Thucydides. 

Nec quicquam magnum est nisi quod si- 
mul est placidum, —Seneca. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


CONTEMPORARIES AND PUPILS OF PHEIDIAS. 


ALCAMENES, 


O]. 83-94 (448-404 B.C.).’ 


It is in one respect a misfortune to a great man to be the con- 
temporary of an infinitely greater, for in the full blaze of day the 
brightest stars are lost to sight. Yet even the genius of Pheidias 
could not have produced its lasting effect on the art of Greece and 
the world, had he not been surrounded and seconded by other artists 
of no ordinary merit. Among the pupils of Pheidias Pausanias 
assigns the first place to Alcamenes,? who, though born in Lemnos, 
was an Attic citizen by his descent from the Attic Kleruchi in that 
island. He is therefore sometimes called an Athenian® and some- 
times a Lemnian.! Pliny, too, speaks of him as being distinguished 
among the first artists of the period ; and both writers® refer with high 
ptaise to a statue by Alcamenes of Aphrodite éy xynwots® (in the 
gardens), outside the walls of Athens, to which Pheidias himself is 
said to have given the last touch. Lucian’ also refers to it as the 
‘fnest of this artist’s works, and notices especially ‘the beauty of the 
cheeks, the hands, the finely tapered fingers, and the delicate rhythm 


i eE— 


1 Brunn says, ‘Beginning of career, Ol. statue in the Torlonia Museum in the 
84.’ Lungara at Rome. 
2 Pausan, y. 108, tT Imag. 6; Td pihda be xal Boa Tijs 


§ Plin. MV. A. xxxvi. 16. byews ‘avrend, wap’ "AAnapévovs xal ra 
4 Suidas s. v. Alcamenes. O. Miiller, THE EN KHMOIE Ajfecr@a: ual mrpoceéri 
Arch, &, Kunst, Sec. 112. xetpay anpa xal xaproyv 1rd eSpubsoy 
si, 19. 2. caldaxrtaAwy rd ebdywyov és Aewror 


6 Carin weitere think that we have acopy &woAnyer wack THS €v Kiwos Kal TabTa. 
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of the wrists,’ an idea of which, as has been well pointed out,' may 
be gained from the beautiful bronze Athene Agoraia in the Uffizi at 
Florence, with the right hand held out in calm declamation. 

We have no means of forming a judgment respecting the style of 
Alcamenes or the difference between his Aphrodite and that of his 
great master. His works were numerous and included several deities : 
a statue of Aere* in a ‘temple between Phalerum and Athens; 
another of Aves in Athens itself; a chryselephantine statue of 
Dionysus? in the Theatre at Athens, of which we have the type on 
Athentan coins, both bronze and silver, where the God is represented 
with a beard, sitting on a throne, and holding a cup in his hand from 
which he dispenses his gifts to mortals; and a bronze Pentath/os; 
surnamed excrinomenos (approved pat- 
tern). Alcamenes was also employed at 
a late age, Ol. 94. 2 (B.C. 402), to execute 
a marble group of Athene and Heracles, 
which Thrasybulus and the Athenians 
offered in the Heracleion at Thebes to 
commemorate theexpulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants.6 He also executed a statue of 
A sklepios( Aésculapius) in gold and ivory. 
He probably fixed the type of this deity, 
whom he represents, as we still find 
him in later art, as a sort of humanized 
Zeus Olympius, seated ona _ throne. 
Asklepios was much worshipped by the 
Greeks on account of the very great va- 

Tae ition Musee te clue they attached to bodily health.’ He 
had a large temple on the Acropolis, of 
which the remains are still seen. The likeness to Zeus is clearly marked 


Fic, 78. 





1 Overbeck, Gesch, d. Plastib, i, 241. | 5 One practised in all the five gymnastic 
2 Pausan. i. 4. 5. Clarac, Afusde de  ©XErcises. 
Sculpture, iti. 466, 872, * Pausan. ix. II. 4. 
4 Pausan. i. 20, 2. * Ariphron of Sicyon :— 
‘ Beule, Zes Monnates d'Athones, pp. 261, Mera geio, paxap 'Yylea 


TéOake vavra cat Adumee Napitwr éape 
f! he 4 wr 1 r ¥ . 
weGey Se yapts ovris cudaiuor edu. 
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in the beautiful head, génerally supposed to be that of Asklepios, in 
the British Museum (fig. 78). More important in the history of art are 
his Hecate Epipyrgidia (‘upon the tower’)—which stood by the Temple 
of Nike apteros (the wingless victory) at Athens—because the goddess 
is here, for the first time, represented in her triple form;! and his 
Hephesius (Vulcan), in which figure the characteristic lameness of the 
God of flame was so skilfully indicated as not to mar the beauty of 
the figure. ‘The beholder admires in the statue of Hephzestus at 
Athens.’ (besides other signs of the most finished art), ‘ this feature 
especially, that it slightly represents the lameness concealed beneath 
his garment, not, as it were, blaming the defect, but gracefully 
indicating the well-known and characteristic mark of the god.’3 
Alcamenes is further known as the principal coadjutor of Pheidias 
in the plastic adornment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. He is 
said to have executed for the western pediment of that building che 
Battle of the Centaurs and Lapithe, in which Peirithous and Theseus 
formed the central figures. This mythical feat of arms, like the 
Battle of the Amazons, was avery favourite subject with the Athenians, 
whose semi-divine hero Theseus played the principal part in both. 


PAONIUS OF MENDE. 


Pzonius has been generally regarded as a pupil of Pheidias, 
because he was employed at some time or other in the plastic deco- 
ration of the same temple—the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. The 
opinions of recent writers that he learned his art in a very different 
school, and that he must be altogether dissociated from Pheidias, de- 
rives strong confirmation from the style of his works, considerable 
remains of which have been lately found in the ruins of Olympia. The 
most remarkable of these—the Nike on a pillar—tately found in the 
very spot indicated by Pausanias, was probably executed in the 81st 





' Pausan, ii, 30. 2. fabricatus ... . stat dissimulate claudi- 
* Cic. Mat. Deor. i. 30: ‘Apparet claudi- cationis sub veste leviter vestigium reprie- 
catio non deformis,’ sentans, ut non exprobrans tanquam vitium, 


$ Valer, Max, viii. 11, ext. 3: ‘Tenet vi- ita tamen certam propriamque Dei notam 
sentes Athenis Volcanus Alcamenis manibus _ decore significans.’ 
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Ol. (456 B.c.), some twenty years before the arrival of Pheidias 
in Elis,! The conjecturé of Ottfried Miiller and Brunn, therefore, 
that Pheidias found the sculptures of the eastern pediment already 
finished, and that he was invited-to Olympia by the Eleians in conse- 
quence of the death of Pzonius, is by no means ‘without foundation 

To Peonius was entrusted the decoration of the eastern pediment 
of the temple, as to Alcamenes that of the western. 


THE EASTERN PEDIMENT OF PAEONIUS. 


The subject chesen by, or for, Peonius was the chariot race be- 
‘ween CEnomaus, King of Pisa, and Pelops, who by his victory in the 
contest obtained the sovereignty of the Peloponnesus, The actual 
_ race would have been ill-suited to the triangular form of the derdés: 
the actors are therefore represented as engaged in the final prepara- 
tions just before the start? Zeus, probably in archaic form, occupied 
the centre of the group. Next to the god, on the right, was Gnomaus, 
with his wife Sterope, daughter of Atlas ; then A/yrtz/us, the charioteer, 
sitting in front of his four horses; then two nameless persons, proba- 
bly grooms, or attendants of some sort; and in the angle a figure 
representing the river C/adeus, one of the streams which bounded 
the Altis, and was honoured by the Eleians next to the Alpheius. 
On the left of Zeus, in strict parallelism with the personages on the 
right, were Pelops, Hippodameta, the Charioteer (whom the Treezenians 
called Sphairos, but the céccrone (2€nynt}s) who conducted Pausanias, 
Cillas), the horses and grooms of Pelops, and, in the angle, the river 
A lphetus, | : 

Remains of this group also have been discovered at Olympia, and 
we shall therefore speak more fully of it in the following chapter, 
under the head of extant works. 

The figure mentioned above of Nike cx a pilar was erected 





* Urlichs, Verhandl. ¢. 25. Philologischen 6. Marz 1876 und 13. Jan. 1877, 
Versammlung au fratte, 1867. * Pausan. v. 10. 6: &utkAa fre pérdoura 

2 QO. Miller, Haltische Literatur Zeitung,  xat vd épyov Tov Spduov waph aupordpwr dv 
1835, P Pp. 233. Brunn, fa@ontos und die  wapackevf. _ Vide izfra, p. 233. 
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. at Olympia by the Messenian ‘Dorians to célebrate the taking 
of Naupactus from the Athenians, in Ol. 87. 4 (429 Bc.) or OL 
66. 4 (425 BC). It is one of the most beautiful and best pre- 
served of the works of art lately disinterred from the sacred soil of the 
Altis.! 


AGORACRITUS OF PAROS. 


Agoracritus is spoken of by Pausanias, Pliny, and many other 
writers, as the rival of Alcamenes, and the favourite pupil of Pheidias. 
It iseven said that the great master gave Agoracritus some of his own 
works, and allowed him to inscribe his name upon them, so that 
ancient writers were often in doubt to which of the two artists a 
statue belonged. ‘Many others,’ says Zenobius,” ‘have inscribed the 
. mame of another artist on their own work.’ For example, a statue of 
. Rhea (Cybele) in the shrine of the Great Mother at Athens, which 
Pliny calls Agoracrité opus? is attributed by Pausanias‘ and others to 
Pheidias himself. 

The latter writer also mentions two bronze statues of Athene 
fttonia and Zeus,in the Temple of Athene at Coronza, by the hand 
of Agoracritus.? We know nothing further of the former statue, but 
there is a curious notice in Strabo referring to the same group, in 
which he calls Zeus by the name of A’ades® And this is important 
as showing that it was not a copy of the glorious, triumphant, joyous, 
. Zeus of Pheidias, but the God in his sterner, gloomier character, as 
king of the realms of shadows and death. 

* But the most celebrated work of Agoracritus was the colossal 
hotolith statue of Nemesis,’ carved, according to the story, from the 
block of marble which the Persians brought with them to Marathon 
to make a trophy of.8 Pliny relates that this statue was the same as 


—— 


“1 Vide tHfra, Pp. 237. | ® Pausan. i. 33. 2: és tpowaloy welqow. — 
2 Zenob, y. 82. 4 Plin, xxxvi. 17, Conf, Anthol. Gree. iv. 170, 257. Planud. 
11,3. 5. 5 Thid. ix. 34. I. iv. 263 :— | 


* Strabo, ix. 4. 11. Conf. Gori, 1. 72. § 
1 i ' oa A it drain 
fora Florentine gem in which Athene I[tonia og an reat vieag’ ge 86 Neate Tporaroy 


is represented sitting beside Hades. ‘Ayordpate 8 gerQKa. Kai “EAAjveco. rpérator 
7 Zenob. v. 82. rina, kai Tépeais rov woddwiay répecis. 
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the Venus with which Agoracritus competed for a prize against 
Alcamenes, and which Varro ‘preferred to all other statues.’ - Dis-” 
gusted with the preference given by the partial Athenians to his: 
rival—‘ not on accéunt of. the superiority of his work, but because he 
was their fellow citizen ’ 1A goracritus sold his statue on condition: 

that it should not remain at Athens, and should change its name, 
after the necessary modification, to Nemesis. That such a change 

should be considered possible brings very forcibly to our minds the 
difference between the severe type of the Aphrodite Urania of» 
Pheidias and his school, and the soft, alluring Paphian goddess of a 
later age. 

There is a small but beautiful antique statue of Nemesis in the 
Lateran Museum, which is very probably a copy of the work of 
Agoracritus. The siyus (or cubit) of the Greeks was, as the word | 
denotes, the length of the forearm from elbow to wrist. The Greek - 
artist, instead of placing her usual attribute, the cubit,in her hand, 
to mark the goddess of measure or moderation, shows prominently 
the part of the arm in question. 

In the construction of the chryselephantine statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, Pheidias is said to have been assisted by. another artist, 


COLOTES, 


probably a Parian, whom Pliny? calls a pupil of Pheidias, while 
Pausanias *? mentions an otherwise unknown Pasiteles‘ as~his teacher. 
His chief independent work was a chryselephantine Athene on the 

Acropolis of Elis, the inside of whose shield was painted by Panzenus. | 
The helmet of the goddess was adorned with the figure of a cock, as _ 
the most courageous and combative of birds, or as an emblem. of | 
watchfulness, ‘as the sacred bird of Athene Ergane’ (the strenuous 
worker, operosa Minerva). This statue too was attributed by some . 





——————— eg ee 


1 Phin. 4. A. xxxvi. 17: © Vicitque Alca- * Not of course io be confounded with the 
menes non opere sed civitatis suffragiiscontra § Pasiteles who flourished about the time of 
peregrinum suo faventis.’ Pompey the Great. 


? Phin, M.A. xxxiv, 87, xxxv. 54. * Pausan. vi. 26. 3. 
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to Pheidias himself. Colotes also made a statne of Asklepios for. 
Cyllene on the coast of Elis, which Strabo calls Gavpaorov édety 
(wonderful to behold) ; some statues of Philosophers; and a table of 
gold and ivory, which stood in front of the image of Zeus at Olympia, 
and on which the crowns of the victors were laid. 


THEOCOSMUS oF MEGARA 


ds said to have been assisted by Pheidias in the execution of @ statue 
of Zeus on a throne, in the Olympieion at Megara, the completion of 
Which was prevented by the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, 
On this account ‘only the face was of ivory and gold, and the rest. 
of the figure of clay and gyps.”!. Above the head of Zeus were the 
Hore and Mere (Fates), because he alone can control the Fates, and 


duly regulate the Seasons. - 


THRASYMEDES of Paros, 


son of Arignotus of Paros, is said to have made a chryselephantine 
image of Ashlepios for Epidaurus, half the size of the Olympian Zeus of 
Pheidias, Wehavea representation of this god ona 
- coin of Epidaurus (fig. 79), in which, as in the de- 
scription of the figure by Pausanias,? Asklepios has 
a staff or sceptre in one hand, and holds théother 
over the head of a serpent ; under the throne on 
- which he sits lies a dog.? The throne itself, like 
that of the Olympian Zeus, was ornamented with COIN oF ePrpaurus, | 
reliefs, representing the E wploits of the Argives— Bellerophon and the 
Chimera, and Perseus bearing away the head of Medusa. We are 
justified in reckoning him among the pupils of Pheidias because this 
work is attributed to the great master himéelf 4 : | 


Fic. 79, 
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a 
' Pausan. i. 4o, 4: mnhov te tart wal Pausan. it, 27, 2, 
ov, * Athenagoras, Leg. pr. Chr. 14, p. 6F 
* ii, 27. 2, (ed, Dechair), Bruna, Avnstler- Geschichte, 


* Overbeck, Gesch. @, Plastik, i, 250. i, 245, 
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_PRAXIAS AND ANDROSTHENES OF ATHENS, 
Ol. Seo {B.C. 440-420). 


Although these artists were not pupils of Pheidias, they belong to 
his period, and were employed in the plastic decoration of the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphi! The pedimental group of this temple contained 
statues of Artemis, Leto, the Muses, Helios (setting), Dionysos, and the: 
Thytades (Bacchantes). The first mentioned of these were executed, 

“by Praxias, but.as he died in the middle of his work, the group was: 
* gompleted by another Athenian, Androsthenes, a pupil of Eucadmus,: 
The only direct evidence of their belonging to this period is the fact 
that Praxias is called a pupil of Calamis, whose prime fell about 
Ol. 80 (B.c. 460). We may assume therefore that Praxias was actively 
exercising his art between the 85th and goth Ol. (440-420 B.c.), An 
interesting confirmation of this hypothesis has been pointed out by 
Welcker in a chorus of the ‘Ion’ of Euripides, which directly refers 
to the sculptures described by Pausanias :— 


Ovx év rats Cadeats ’Ada- 
vais ebxioves Hoay at~ 
Aai dea pdvey, of 0’ ayur- 
drtides Gepatretat’ 
GAAG Kal mapa Aokia 

~ * * f 
Ta Aatois Sidvpar wrpoow- 


Tay KaddkcPrehapoyv dos.” 


Not alone did lordly Athens pillared courts for prayer upraise, 

Or perform the vow to Pheebus, guardian of the city ways : 

Here we hail a kindred glory, where within the Delphic shrine 
Splendour crowns the radiant faces of Latona’s twins divine.—H. A, P. 


If, as Welcker? assumes, this tragedy was first brought on to the stage 
in Ol. 89 (B.c. 424), or a little later, the sculptures of the Delphiaa 
Temple must have been already i in their places in the pediment at 


! Pausan. x. 19, 4. Conf. Welcker, 4//, 9 Alt, Deném. 1. 15%. Cont Brune} 
Denkm. 1. 151. * Eurip. fo, 184. Kiunstler-Geschichte, i, 248, 


METOPES OF THE TEMPLE AT DELPHI “pu | 
that date. The same may be said of the Metopes, to five of which- 
Euripides distinctly alludes in the same chorus. The subjects of these 


were, (1) Heracles, Iolaus, and the Lernaan.H yara ;' (2) Bellerophon 
and the Chimera ;* (3) Pallas brandishing the gorgoneion, ‘ the fierce. 
eyed shield’ (yopyaaru iruv), against the giant Axceladus 33 (4) Zeus 
blasting Mimas with his thunderbolt; and ( 


another giant with his ¢ unwarlike ivy-twined t 





5} Dionysos destroying 
hyrsos.5 


gL —_—_——-: .._ ——- = ———y 





— 


> Eurip. Jon, vv. 190-218 :—~ Yopywrov waAAovear iryy ; 


I80b tard" a8pyor, 
Aepratoy tépar évaiper . 
kpuadars dpmacs 4 Aros mais. 


* fbid.:— 


Kai wav révi’ dipnoov 
Wrepovytos épedpor immov ° 
Fay AVPTreoucar ErEIpEt 
ThTwuaTOY aAKar. 


& fbid, 


Aavaces ofp én’ "Eyecdddg 


Aweoow Tlakadd’ dwar Geoy. 
4 é bid. — 
tTiydp; Kepavvdy 
Guhirupov SBaquov ey Avs 
exenPoadcies yepair : 
dpa. Tor doiov Minavra 
Typi taraiPador, 
Conf. Eurip. Hee. 470. 
5 fotd. +— 
kai Boopios dA Aov 
awvoAdmore cigoivoiri Bdaxrposs 
évaipe: Das réxvwr & Baxyers, 
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CHAPTER XX, 


EXTANT WORKS OF THE PERICLEAN PERIOD. 


_ THE attention of ancient Greek and Roman writers was almost ex- 
clusively directed to those great masterpieces of sculpture in which 
this branch of art developed itself in perfect freedom and indepen- 
dence. Unhappily for us nearly all these works are lost. Of all 
the marvellous achievements of which Pausanias, Pliny, Lucian, 
Cicero and others speak with enthusiasm, we can hardly boast of 
possessing more than two or three examples, and we are fortu- 
nate when we meet with copies of some of them sufficiently true to 
give us an idea of their style and merits. The noblest remains of 
Greek art which we possess are specimens of sculpture not walk- 
ing in her own way, but assuming the gait of Architecture, her 
more solid, staid, and serious sister. There are obvious reasons 
why architectural statues and reliefs, and these alone, have escaped 
destruction. They were always of stone, which presented to the 
plunderer none of the attractions of bronze, silver, gold, and ivory. 
In their lofty position, too, they were more out of reach, and even as 
works of art they were of less value when taken from the place for 
which they were exclusively intended. And hence it happens that 
while the Sosandra of Calamis, the Cow of Myron, the Athene 
Parthenos and the Panhellenic Zeus of Pheidias, the Cnidian Venus 
of Praxiteles, are lost to us for ever, we still possess important 
remains of pedimental groups from the school of Pheidias, which 
bear the impress of the great master’s genius, if not the very traces 
of his hand. 
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PLastic ORNAMENTS OF THE GREEK TEMPLE.’ 


We have already given a very brief description of the Greek temple, 
‘1 which our chief attention Was directed to those parts of it which 
were decorated by the sculptor or the painter. We proceed to say a 
few words about the plastic ornaments themselves. The principal of 
these are 


THE TEMPLE-IMAGE. 


Even this, as we have seen in the highest examples—the Pan- 
hellenic Zeus and the Athene Parthenos—was modified by architec-, . 
tural laws, so as to form as it were the moral centre of the whole edifice. 


THE PEDIMENT. 


It isa striking proof of the living power of Greek art, that it 
seems not merely to submit to the restrictions under which it has to 
work, but to derive fresh advantages from them, and like the patriot 
to transform its fetters into splendid ornaments. The noblest works 
we possess were executed under many apparently unfavourable con- 
ditions, resulting from the rigidly defined forms of architecture. The 
genius of the artist was cast, as it were, like fused gold, in geometrical 
moulds, and each mathematical form brought with it different laws 
and requirements. | 

In the Pediment, the space between the apex of the triangle and 
the base is the highest, and naturally forms the centre of action, 
“and is occupied by the principal member of the group. The other 
figures must therefore decrease in height as they approach the angles 
at the base; and it is natural that they should likewise gradually 
decline in importance as well as size, and stand: not only in strict 

relation, but in subordination, to the central figures. The form of 

_ the pediment also leads to unity of action, and this is for the most 

part strictly observed; although we read with astonishment in 

; ‘Pausanias, that the derés of the Heracteion in Thebes contained the 
ee 


1 Vide supra, pp. 43-46. 
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labours-of Heracles by Praxiteles, and that the hero was represented 
several times in different sizes in the same field !! 

As the two wings of the derds agree exactly, we find a correspon- 
dence, or parallelism, between the two sides, both in physical bulk and. 
moral importance. Of this nicely adjusted balance, carried even to an 
extreme, the /Eginetan group affords an excellent example. Lastly, 
the great depth of the recess formed by the far projecting cornice of 
the roof, and the architrave, which throws the triangular field into 
deep shadow, requires that the group which occupies it should be 
executed not in relfef, but in round figures, : 


THE TRIGLYPHON-? 


The oblong spaces between the triglyphs, called metopes, required 
very different subjects from those which were best suited to the 
pediment, and the subjects themselves called for a very different 
treatment.. In the Doric frieze the connexion between the different 
compartments is interrupted. Each metope has an independent 
existence, and its plastic ornament should Tepresent a complete 
action. sAnd yet, as all the metopes form part of the same frieze, 
there may be, and generally is, a certain moral connexion between 
the scenes pouftrayed on them ; as, for example, the different exploits 
of the same hero—Heracles or Theseus. In this case, too, the 
massive frame in which the field-is set requires that the figures should 
be, not indeed actual statues, as in the pediments, but very high 
reliefs, such as we find in the Temples of Selinus and Olympia, and 
in the Parthenon. 


THE IONIC FRIEZE. 


The third great field for the display of the sculptor’s art was the © 
Ionic frieze, which, as we have seen, is found on the Cella wall of 
the otherwise Doric Temple of Athene Parthenos at Athens. This 
mingling of different orders of architecture in one building was in- 
troduced as early as the time of Pericles. On the exterior of the 


THE IONIC FRIEZE. arg 








building, of course, the Doric frieze with its triglyphs and metopes 
was still rigorously adhered to, or the whole character of the build- 
ing would have been changed; but the. architect was allowed to use 
the continuous frieze of the Ionic order in the interior. In the Par- 
thenon we find it surrounding the outside of the Cella, the Pronaos, 
~and Opisthodomos ; but even here the guttz, which are characteristic 
of the Doric style, are marked, as a sort of indication of, and 
apology for, a deviation from strict uniformity. . 

The Ionic frieze, as we have seen, is only separated from the 
architrave by a small cornice, and runs like a broad ribbon round the 
whole building, being divided into four parts by the angles of the 
parallelogram. It is evident that a frieze of this kind must be filled 
in a different way from either pediment or metope. It may be either 
divided into four scenes, independent but more or less connected, 
or the same action may be carried through all four sides, as in the 
famous frieze of the Parthenon. | 

It is, therefore, especially well suited to a solemn procession, as in 
the Parthenon, or to a battle broken up into single combats, as in the 
marbles of the Theseion (Temple of Theseus), at Athens, and the 
Temple of Apollo in Phigaleia. As no shade is thrown on the Tonic 
fieze from the sides, and the cornice above is comparatively slight, 
neither the round statues of the pediment nor the a/to rilzevo of the 
metope would be suitable to it The relief of the. Ionic frieze, there- 
fore, is extremely low (éasso rilievo) ; that of the Parthenon, for ex- 
ample, which is 500 feet long and 32 feet high, rises only about 14 to 
2 in. above the surface of the frieze. _ : | 

The plastic decoration of a temple in the best period of Greek art 
formed a sort of commentary on the nature, history, and worship of 
the indwelling God, and acted a part, as has been well said, cor- 
responding to that of the Chorus in a Greek drama. 


SCULPTURES OF THE THESEION AT ATHENS. 


We have already spoken of a temple erected in Athens in honour 
of Theseus, but it is still a matter of controversy whether the so-called 
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Theseion .at Athens (fig. 80) is really the Cimonian building 
referred to above.' If it is, the sculptures, which may still be seen in 
their original place, must have been added at a period subsequent to 
its completion, as they are executed rather in the style of the Par- 
thenon marbles than that of such works as the statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton by Antenor, 
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TEMPLE OF THESEUS, AT ATHENS, 
(Drawn on the spot by G. Scharf, jun.) 


The sculptures of the Theseion consisted of : 

I. A pedimental group on the W. facade, which has not been 
found. The E, pediment appears to have had no plastic ornament. 

Il. Eighteen metopes, ten on the E. front, and four on each of the 
N. and S. sides respectively. The remaining fifty metopes bore no 
reliefs ; and indeed it is quite an exception where all the available 
fields of the Doric frieze are filled up. 

III. Zo lonic friezes, the first of Greek composition, one on the 
Pronaos (on the east), and the other on the Opisthodomos (on the 
west). | 


THE METOPES.? 


The metopes of the Theseion are Myronic in style, perhaps by Myron 
himself, and are rather statues than strict reliefs. The ten metopes 





' Vide supra, p. 178. | 
* Conf. Archaic vase in Brit. Mus., first Vase-room, Case 20, No. 57. 
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 METOPES OF THE THESEION. any 
on the eastern front of the temple, which are well preserved, repre-_ 
gent the Labours of Heracles; and the eight on the adjoining sides zhe. 
Exploits of Theseus. Beginning at the north-east corner, we have on 
the east facade: I. The Coniest of Heracles with the Nemean lion. 
Il. The Lerngan Hydra. 1. The capture of the Cerynetan stag. 
IV. The presentation of the Erymanthian boar to Eurystheus. V. 
The taming of the man-eating mares of Diomedes. VI. The dragging 
of Cerberus from Hades to the upper world. VII. Doubtful ; some 
conjecture the fight with Cycnus, son of Ares. VIII. The capture of 


Fig, 81. 
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THESEUS AND THE MINOTAUR, 


“te 


the givdle of Hippolyte. UX. The Contest with the triple Geryon. X&. 
The acquisition of the golden apples of the Hesperides. | 
The eight metopes on the 5. and N. sides contain the exploits of 
Theseus. Those on the S. side, beginning at the S.E. angle, are: 
I. The desperate fight with the Mimotaur* (fig. 81). II. The 
Capture of the Marathonian bull (fig. 82). IIL The punishment 


* 





1 Stuart, Antiguities of Athens, ili, ch. 1. § Conf. vase in Brit. Mus., Table-case N, 
pl. 6 and 13. Marbles of Brit. Mus. ix. No. 125. 
p. too, pl, 20, Ellis, Aigen and Phigtlean 4 Vase in Brit. Mus., Table-case H, No. 63. 
Marbies, ti. n. 155. Conf. Vaso del Mus. Campana, Monum, d. 
2 Owerheck Ceerk. a. Plasizé. fnst. vol, vi, Tay, 15- 
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of Sinis (or Pityocamptes, ‘the Pine bender’), a famous robber of the 
Corinthian Isthmus. IV. Doubtful; perhaps the punishment of 
Procrustés. 

Those of the N. side are much defaced. They are supposed to 
represent : 

V. The defeat of Periphétes Corynétes, a robber of Epidaurus. VI. 
Lheseus wrestling with the Arcadian Cercyon? (or. Heracles and 
Antzus, as some conjecture, although it seems natural that the hero 
should be the same in this metope as in the seven others). VII. The 
punishment of Sciron, a robber of Attica and Megaris, VIII. The 
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TFHESEUS AND THE MARATHONIAN BULL. 


Capture of the Cromyonian sow, There are casts of several of these 
metopes in the British Museum. 

It seems singular at first sight that the metopes of the front of a 
Temple of Theseus should be designed ‘to glorify the deeds of 
Heracles. Perhaps the former occupied the prominent place in the 
pedimental group, in which case the principal metopes might well 
be assigned to Heracles, whom Theseus rivalled in the splendour 
of his achievements,'! while he surpassed him in the voluntary 


— 


' Plutarch, Zhes. c. 29: “AAAos obros ‘HpaxAjjs, 
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and independent nature of his services to his country and his 
kind.! : 

All these metopes manifest perfect freedom of style and great 
technical skill, though they are executed in the broad and somewhat 
coarse style suited* to the metope, in the decoration of which the 
artist looked to general effect rather than delicacy of detail. The most 
interesting perhaps is the struggle between Theseus and the Minotaur 
(fig. 81), in which the beauty and comparative lightness and elegance 
of Theseus’ form are displayed in striking contrast to the mere brute 


force of the mongrel monster. 


THE WESTERN FRIEZE.’ 


The subject of the Ionic frieze which surrounds the opisthodomos 
of the Theseion is the Battle of the Centaurs and Lapiths (fig. 84), 


Fic. 83. 
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CENTAUROMACHIA FROM THE THESEION, 





which owed its importance to the presence of Theseus. Some of the 
features which we naturally expect, and almost invariably find, in this 
scene are wanting here—viz. the wife of Peirithous and the other 
women who were the causa malorum ; but the unnmistakeable presence 





———_ 


' Conf. Isocrat. Hel. sec. 25, 26, quoted 2 Casts of the Theseion frieze may be seen 
‘1 Brunn’s Bilder ad. Theseton, Sitz. d. kon. in the Elgin Room of the Brit. Museum, 
bair, Akad. 4 Juli 1874, p. 65. 
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PART OF THE EASTERN FRIEZE OF THE THESEION, 


EASTERN FRIEZE OF THE THESEION. ger 
of the invulnerable Ceneus, who is attacked by two Centaurs, as in 
the Phigaleian frieze, leaves no room for doubt as to the subject. 
The execution is fresh, vigorous, and truthful, and the artist shows 
himself capable of representing the.human form not only in its highest 
beauty and even grace, but in the most complicated and unusual 
attitudes, with a skill worthy of a Myron. Observe, for example, the 
figure of Theseus ; the Lapith on the ground, over whom the Centaur 
is prancing in triumph (fig. 84); and the Centaur on his back 
(fg. 83). A certain degree of archaism is observable, but this is 
evidently conscious and intentional, and is well suited to the archt- 
tectural character of the work, and to the mythical nature of the 
subject. —_ 

As compared with the Phigaleian frieze, it is certainly inferior in 
variety, but it is more natural, more entirely free from all undue aim- 
ing at effect. | 


THE EASTERN FRIEZE! 


Much greater difficulty attends the interpretation of the Eastern 
frieze (fig. 85), and none of the many theories which have been 
advanced concerning it have met with general acceptation. It repre- 
sents, as we see, @ contest between civilised warriors and barbarians; 
of whom the latter are defending themselves with blocks of stone. 
The battle is taking place in the presence of two distinct groups 
(figs. 85 and 86), of three persons each, seated just above the Antes 
of the Temple, and apparently watching the issue. Of these the only 
one who can be certainly identified is Athene in the left group, whose 
helmet was seen by Stuart.2, Her companions are probably Zeus and 
Here (fig. 86). By some writers the stone-throwers are supposed to 
be Giants, and by others Thracian barbarians aiding the Eleusinians 
against the: Athenians. The principal feature of the scene is that 
three men are defending themselves with stones against the attacks 





1 Stuart, Astig. of Athens, pl. 4, 18, 19. Taf. xxi. . 
Conf. Mard. of Brit. Mus. pl. 12; and Ellis, 2 Antig. of Athens, ili. ch. i. pl. 6, 13. 
Elgin and Phigaician. Maré. 136. Stuart Conf. Marb. of Brit. Museum, ix. pl. 20; 
is wrong in the order of the fourth and fifth and Ellis, #lein and Phigal. Mard. it. 155. 
slabs. Vide Miller and Wieseler, Den&maier, | 
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champion of civilisation against barbarism. It is also a matter of 
dispute whether the two groups of Deities are taking different sides, 
as in Homer, or are all favouring the Grecian heroes, 

The Theseus’ myths, as-is well known, were not completed in all 
their details until after the age of Homer and the Cyclic poets, and 


a ae s Fic. 86. 


THE SEATED DIVINITIES OF THE THESEION FRIEZE. 


have consequently neither the definiteness nor the consistency of 


_ other fables of the same nature. On the whole, the explanation which 


brings the relief into connexion with the story of Theseus and Sciron,! 
who is sometimes called a robber, and sometimes a general of the 
Megarians,’ affords the best solution of the difficulty. 





2; 


'.For the full elucidation of this view see ~ Sttzungsber. d. hin. baier. Akad. 1874. 
the interesting treatise of Prof. Brunn, * Pausan. i. 44. 6 and i. 39. 6. 
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of a single hero (fig. 85), whom we may fairly take to’be Theseus, the _ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


~ 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS 
AT OLYMPIA. 


‘we. 
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MANY circumstances combine to render the Temple of Zeus at - 


Olympia one of the most interesting monuments of ancignt Greece? 
It was hallowed beyond all other sanctuaries by the visible presence 


of the great Father of Gods and men, represented in. all his majesty: 


by the greatest artist of the world. The sacred plain of the Altis, 
in which it stood, consecrated and planted by the Idzan Heracles 
himself) was the centre of Hellenic life, in which all the tribes of 


Greece assembled to celebrate, in honour of the God whom they all 


acknowledged as supreme, the games they so dearly loved. In this 
thrice hallowed spot Zeus himself was bérn, and nursed by the Idzan 
Dactyls. It was here that he wrestled with Cronos for the empire of 
the World. Here Apollo outran the swift-footed Hermes on the course, 
and vanquished Ares himself in boxing.?. And hither for eleven hun- 
dred years came the noblest men of Hellenic race to display in keen 
but friendly rivalry their matchless powers of mind and body, and to 
receive from the fountain of honour, from the Olympian Zeus himself, 


the garland of wild olive—the worthless but inestimable palm} which 


‘raised them to the Gods who rule mankind,’ 
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’ Pindar, O. xi, v. 43 (ed. Dyssen} :— round the Aitis, he left it to stand separate on a 

spy eo Tes clear spot, while the plain all around he appointed 

& 5 dp! ev Wiog Edtass Ghoy Te oTpaTOY as a resting-place for refreshment at the evening meal 

Aaiay 78 TAT Oy ees ae HHOS eat pevi (i.e. afier the games), and raised an alear in honour of 

vids oraiparo Cédeoy ddgos warpl meylore’ rept the river-god Alpheius, with the twelve: principal 
68 mdfars "AArow pep Gy ev xalapg deities. And he called it the hill of Cronos. 
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Kgorov rpooepbéyfaro. zx Sabi. Romane Rady yAauKax pon Kéo poy cAgtas* Tar 
Then the valiant son of Zeus (Heracles), collecting “Ierpov ard wkiapay Tayar evecxer ‘Audirpvayridéas 
together at Pisa his whole host and all the booty, Ava TH? Ovauprig xdAdoTor abAmy, etc, 


measured ground fora sacred grove (Lc. the whole : vas . , 
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The attention of archeologists and lovers of art in general has 
been strongly turned of late years towards this now desolate spot. 
The German Government, with the wisdem and liberality which dis- 
tinguish it whenever the interests of art are concerned, recently sent 
an expedition to make excavations in the Altis, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple of Zeus. This interesting work has _ 
been carried on with indefatigable, self-sacrificing zeal by distinguished 
German scholars and architects, and has been crowned with consi- 
derable success. : 

This r of the Pan-hellenic brotherhood,’! once filled with 
the best life of the ancient ‘world, fell after various vicissitudes under . 
Turkish rule in the fifteenth century. From that period it was lost to | 
the sight and almost to the memory of the ciyilised world until the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, when it was visited by our 
countryman, Richard Chandler. His visit, however, excited so little 
notice in Europe, that the great father of archeology, Winckelmann, : 
writing in 1767, says that no one in modern times had ever set foot 
in Olympia. It was subsequently surveyed towards the beginning of 
the present century by the French travellers Fauvel and Poqueville, 
and by our own countrymen Dodwell, Pell and Leake, the last of. 
whom settled the position of the Temple, an exact plan of which was 
made by Stanhope and others in 1813. In the year 1829 a French 
expedition was sent under Dubois and Blouet to explore the Pelopon- 
nesus and the Cyclades, and it was by them that the famous metopes 
of the Temple of the Olympian Zeus were discovered which now 
adorn the gallery of the Louvre. Professor<Ernst Curtius recom- 
mended to the Prussian Government a renewal of the researches in 
Olympia as early as the year 1852; but it was not until the year 1874. 
that he obtained the requisite powers from the Ministry at Berlin to 
treat with the Government at Athens, and to begin the operations 
referred to above. 

We shall speak first of the long and well known metopes in the 
Louvre, 
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wevrabAiev, ‘the greedily desired prize of  wsagen in Olympia, by Prof. Treu and others, 
the pentathlion.’ should be read by every lover of Greek anti- 
; The interesting Berichte der Ausgrab- quity. Conf. Grote, Aust. of Greece, x. 436. 
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TE METOPES OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS AT 
| OLYMPIA. ' 


The twelve metopes which adorned the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, six on the eastern, and six on the western facade, repre- 
sented the famous ‘ Ladours of Heracles. They were not in the usual 
place on the outer frieze of the Peristyle, but on the wall of the.Cella 
under the Portico, where the light was comparatively. weak, and the 
‘artist had to look more to general effect in distance and obscurity 
' than to great accuracy of detail. Pausanias® gives the subjects of 
eleven of them, but does not say whose work they were. 


THE WESTERN METOPES, 


The series of metopes began at the left-hand corner of the W. 
front over the Opisthodomos, with the Nem@an Lion, Then follow in 
«succession to the right the Lernean Fydra—the Stymphalian Birds 
—the Cretan Bull—the Brazen-footed Hind—and the Contest with the 
Amazon for her girdle. 


THE EASTERN METOPES 


represented the capture of the Evymanthian Boar—the Mares of Dio- 
mede—the Triple Geryone— Heracles, Atlas.and the Hesperides—the Au- 
gaan Stables—and the Bringing of Cerberus from Hades. 

Three of these metopes are almost entirely preserved ; viz. the 
Atlas metope—the Cretan Bull—and the Stymphatian Birds, Of 
five more, viz. the Aug@an S tables—the T viple Geryon—the Hydra 
—the Nemean Lion—and the Erymanthian Boar, about half has been 


1 Treu, Ausgrabuncen cu Olympia, iv. xal ris wdaepov xabalpwy rhy yh éoriv 
cap. 4. ' "HAclors, “Yartp 5¢ rot drigbodduov ray Oupiy 

2 y, 10. 9: “Eore 5é éy OAvurig xal ‘Hpa- rot (worhpos rhy Apatdva dorly dgas- 
KA€ous Ta TOAAR Ta Eoywr, “Trtp pip Tou vaod = pobevos, kal Th es THY EAaghor, Kal Toy 
wenolynra tay Oupay 7 €& "Apxablas &ypa ¢y Kvrawo@ tavpoy tai ras ext Sruyp- 
row tds, Kal vd wpds AtopHinv tov hag, wal és HSpav, wal roy ev rH yi 
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discovered. Of the remaining four, viz. Cerberus—the Keryneian 
Hind —the Amazon—and the Mares of Diomede, we have more or less 
considerable fragments. 

The best preserved of all is the so-called Atlas metope (Germ. 
discov.).' In this, the most perfect of all the metopes, Heracles (fig. 87) 
is represented standing with his neck—-on which is a cushion—bowed 
by the weight of the superincumbent world, here represented by the 
| sima or cornice of. the building. 
Atlas stands before him holding 
out the apples of the Hesperides, 
three in each hand, to the labour- 
ing hero, who is unable to take 
them. The artist seems to follow 
the myth, which represents Atlas 
as unwilling to resume his eternal 
Behind Heracles stands 
a maiden, probably a Hesperia, 
who touches the cushion with 
her left hand, as if desirous of 


burden, 


aiding the overburthened hero in 
his tremendous task? _ 

The nude figures of _ this 
group are of great excellence, and 
show the careful hand of an artist trained, after the manner of the 
Peloponnesian school, in close attention to the general proportions 
of the human form, and to anatomical detail. The head of Heracles 
is that of a Peloponnesian athlete, and may fairly be regarded as the 
prototype from which the Diadumenos’ head of Polycleitus was 
evolved.‘ | 

dhe Hesperid makes a less favourable impression, partly be- 





‘HERACLES, ATLAS, AND HESPERID. 


' In the following description, the abbre- 4 See the beautiful copy of this metope in 


viations “r. and Gers. will be used to show 
by which expedition a metope, or a part of a 
metope, was discovered. 

* Pausanias (v. 10, 9) mistook the position 
of the figures. He says, xal “ArAards re rd 
pdpnun exbéyerdar udrArwy. 


Ausgrabungen 2u Olympia, vol, i. taf. 26, 
and the interesting treatise of E, Curtius, 
Mittheuungen des Ath. inst. i, taf. WW, p. 
206. 

* Brunn, Lie Sculpiuren von Olympia, p. 
14, 1877. 
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cause she is dressed, and partly because she is not in profile, “but 
en face. -Yet her drapery contrasts favourably with that of Pallas in 
the Stymphalian relief (fig. 89).. In the latter it is difficult to dis- 
cover any system at all, while in'that of the Hesperid we find the 
greatest order and mathematical precision, especially in the perpendi- 
cular folds which fall over the legs, and in the horizontal folds across 
the breast, which remind us of the Hestia Giustinéant) and the two 
dancing women in bronze from Herculaneum, in the Museum at 


Fic, 88, 





HERACLES AND THE CRETAN BULL, 


Naples. It is, however, only fair to remark that the arrangement of 
drapery in a seated figure is a very difficult task. 

The metope of Heracles and the Cretan Bull (body of bull, Fr. ; 
head and legs, Germ.) is well known to all visitors of the Louvre ? 
(fig. 88). The motif is extremely simple and intelligible. Heracles 
is represented as a model of mere material strength in its greatest 
possible development. His limbs are moulded in gigantic propor- 
tions, and though the bull is the very deau idéal of pcnderous 
strength, he seems to master it without much -effort. There is no 


L Vide svéraq. pn. 67. 
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exercise of gymnastic skill, as in the parallel representation of. 
Theseus and the Marathonian Bull Heracles seizes the beast by 
the nose,? leans. heavily against its side, and all resistance and even 
motion are checked at once. This relief gives the best illustration of 
Winckelmann’s remark, that Zeus resembled the lion and Heracles. 
the bull, — 

The Stymphatian Birds (figure of Athéné, Fr. ; figure of Heracles, 
Germ.). To the female figure seated on 
a rock, which occupies the left half of 
the well-known metope in the Louvre? 
(fig. 89), the German excavators have 
now added the figure of Heracles, who 
is represented holding out some object - 
—probably one of the birds of the 
Stymphalian lake, in bronze—to his 


Fic, 89. 


patroness.* Little as her rustic aur 
and careless attitude accord with our 
idea of the majestic Pallas, her wgis- 
like leather garment, with its jagged 
edge, leaves no doubt that the Virgin 
Goddess is intended, and not, as some 
have thought, a. Nymph of the Lakes 
In the works of early Greek art Pallas’ 
alone is present as the witness of the 
deeds of her favourite Heracles. 

The date of these reliefs is pro- 
bably about the middle of the fifth century® The archaic folds of 
Athéné’s dress—of which only the general disposition is given, 
without any details—and the absence of all expression in the 





FALLAS FROM THE METOPE OF THE 
STYMPHALIAN BIRDS. 


edit.}, Supplem. vol. 1., in the article 
‘Olympia,’ and in Overbeck, Ges. der 
flastik (3rd ed.), p. 442. 

+ Conf. a painted vase in Brit. Mus, 
Table-case I, 125, representing the contest of 


l Vide supra, p. 218. 

8 Not by the horn, as was though? before 
the recent discovery of the head (Treu, £e- 
richt aus Olympia, 1879, No. 39). 

a Fxpéd. de Morée, i. pl. 77. ' 


4 Treu, Auserad. 2u Ol. iv. p. 29. The 
complete metope may be seen in a cast in the 
Olympian collection in Berlin, and a copy of 
it in Meyer's Cosversation’s Lextcon (3rd 


Theseus and the Sow of Cromyon, in the 
presence of fhe nymph Pha, 

é Vid, Furtwangler, 4é4andlungen d. Ber- - 
lin. Acad. phil-hist. d. 1879. 7 
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—hero’s face (unless it be an ‘ Aginetan smile’), preclude a later 
origin. Only the eyes might seem to belong to a more advanced 
period of art. 

In the metope representing che Contest with the Nem@an Lion! 
(lion, Fr.; head and hand of Heracles, Germ.) the lion is almost 
entire, and the head and hand of Heracles have been lately found in 
Olympia. The poor beast is lying on his side under the heavy foot- 
of Heracles, past all power of further resistance. In front of the 
lion’s hind leg is the left shin-bone of the hero, and behind it the 

remains of his club, on which his left hand must have rested? There 

is room for another figure—of the size of the Hesperid in the Ad/as 

: metope— between the lion’s head and the left edge of the metope. The 

* hero, whose eyes and hair are coloured ved leans his head upon his 

_handas if in meditation. Itis remarkable that he is here represented 

as a beardless youth, perhaps to remind the spectator that this was 
the first of his great exploits. The thought that many such terrific 
foes as the one he has just encountered awaited him in his laborious 
career might well, for a moment, depress the youthful hero.‘ 

In the metope of the Aug@an Stables (Germ.) the figure of Athéné, 
nearly complete, standing with helmet, shield, and lance, occupies the 
left side. Heracles, of whom we have the left leg and other fragments, 
is striding to the left, as if in the act of sweeping. | 

Of the metope of the trifle Geryon, the figure of the monster (Fr.} 
has long been known. To this the upper part of Heracles (Germ.) 
has been lately added. The triple gtant in full armour occupies the 
right of the slab. He wears two of his shields on his arms;°* the 
third has slipped down and touches the ground. Heracles plants his 
foot on the thigh of Geryon, and is probably brandishing his club. 
Between his.!legs was the dead body of the herdsman Eurytion. A 
beautiful head of Heracles® has been quite recently found, which pro- 


1 Conf. vase in Brit. Mus., Table-case 
H, No. 8a, in first Vase-room, 

* Treu, erick, 42. 

8 Expéd. de Morée, i. pl. 74. 2. 

# Compare the dejected drooping head of 
the Heracles Farnese, which represents him 
towards the end of his career. 


> Lenormant, Budlet. d. Jnst. 1832, p. 17, 
and Blouet, Zxféd. ad. Morée, i. pl. 75, I. 
Conf. an archaic amphora in Brit. Mus., 
Table-case A, No. 28 G. 

6 A photograph of this head will soon 
appear in vol. v. of the dusgrad, au 07, 
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bably belongs to this metope, and it seems probable that the vacant 


space on the slab was filled by the figure of Athéné.' 

The Hydra’ metope (Germ.) has been found in innumerable frag- 
ments, which have been put together, so as to show the body, necks, 
and heads of the hideous monster.? 

Of the metope of Heracles bringing the Boar to Eurystheus, we have 
a fragment of Heracles’ head—the Boar's snout (Fr.)\—and the Cask 
from which the head and shoulders of Eurystheus project (Germ.). 
Heracles comes from the left side carrying the boar on his shoulders. 
He fixes his left foot on the edge of the cask in which is Eurystheus, 
who raises his arms in supplication and terror, while Heracles seems 
about to drop the huge beast upon him 

Of the Cerberus metope (Germ.) we have the dog's nose and | a 
paw, and a considerable portion of the figure of Heracles. The latter 
was represented striding to the left and dragging the dog, of whom 
only the upper part was visible, from the depths of Tartarus to the 
light of day. The goddess Athéné probably occupied the left side 
of the slab, as spectatress of the scene. 

The only part of the Amazon metope which has been found is the 

head of Hippolyte. Wow the subject was treated we have no means 
of determining. In the sarcophagus at Paris, Heracles sets his foot on 
her prostrate body.’ 
_ The metope of the Keryneian Hind is represented by only the 
torso of the beast (Germ.), the hepd of Heracles (Fr.), and his leg 
(Germ.). The fragments prove that the knee of the hero was pressed 
on the back of the hind, which is all that we know of the mo##f. 

Lhe Mares of Diomede. Of this metope we have only one horse's | 
head (Fr.). | 

_From the brief account given above it will be seen that we have 
now aé/ the eastern metopes, and one half of the western, either in 
good preservation, or sufficiently so as to enable us to understand 
their compositions. 


rr 


.' Treu, Sericht, 42. ® fbid. 41, * Asin the Theseion metope, Afon. a. Zrast. 
* Conf, same sotifon a vase in the Royal x, Taf. 59. 1. Vid. supra, p. 217. 
Museum at Berlin, * Clarac, Musée de Sculpt. 196, 212. 
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THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 


(Fig. 90.) 


The remains of the eastern Pedimental group, lately rescued from 
the ruins of the Temple of Zeus in Olympia, correspond in the main 
to the description of Pausanias;' and there can be no reasonable 
doubt of their identity with what he saw some seventeen centuries 
ago. | | | 
The association of the name of Peonius with that of Pheidias, 
whose pupil he was supposed to be, naturally led men to expect in 
the chief work of the former something of Attic style and Pheidiac 
excellence. Those who go to Olympia with such expectations, raised 
to the highest pitch by the universal tendency fo exaggerate the value 
of a new discovery made at a vast expense of labour and money, are 
doomed to painful surprise and grievous disappointment. It would 
be difficult to find a greater contrast in the whole range of ancient 
sculptures than that which exists between the marbles of the Par- 
thenon, designed by Pheidias, and the group by Pzeonius, his supposed 
pupil, which we are now considering. If we would do justice to the 
works before us, and derive from them the enjoyment they are capable 
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of affording, we must for the moment forget that they are attributed 
to pupils of Pheidias, and judge them by a lower standard. We must, 
moreover, not be contented with looking at the originals as they lie 
disjointed and separated in the dark barn at Olympia. By the long, 
patient, and skilful labours of German archeologists, and especially 
of Dr. Treu, who for four years superintended the excavations in the 
Altis, casts of the separate fragments have been combined into 
figures, and figures arranged into groups, so that we can now form a 
fair opinion of the composition and execution of these celebrated 
works, 

The subject of the Eastern pediment by Pzonius, as we have said 
above, is the preparation’ for the race between Petops and Gtnomaus.? 
The central figure of Zeus (fig. 90, 4)—which is not, as we might 
perhaps expect, in archaic form as a temple-image—is nude to the 
hips, the lower limbs being wrapped in the himation. On the right 
of Zeus is the nude and youthful form of Pelops (fig. 90, g) wearing 
a helmet, and raising his right arm, which may have held a spear or 
sceptre. His head is turned away from the centre,? towards the broad 
and massive form of his future bride Hippodameia (Deidameia) (fig. 
90, 7), who is robed in archaic drapery, similar to that of the Hesperid 
in the Atlas metope. She is slightly turned towards him,* and thus 
the pair are placed in a posture suitable to their relation, With her 
left hand she is supposed to be drawing a veil over her shoulder in 
her character of bride expectant. On the other side of Zeus is 
Enomaus (fig. 90, 2), whose right shoulder is covered by his mantle. 
Flis left arm is raised, and his right hand rests on his hip, in a 
fashion not altogether heroic. Next to Ginomaus is his wife Slerape 
(fig. 90,4), a stately matronly figure, standing erect in long flowing 
robes, supporting her drooping head on her right hand as if in gloomy 
meditation, and with her left arm crossed under her breast. It should 





* Pausan. v. 10, 6: 7d Epyor rod Bpduov an Apulian amphora, Table-case O, No. 1, 


Tape gupotepay éy rapacKeuy}. in which the decapitated heads of two un- 

* Conf. a terra-cotta relief in Brit. Mus. successful suitors are represented, 
im which the same subject is treated ; also 4 This position is not properly given in 
a crater in Brit. Mus., Table-case D, Na. 2; the engraving. 


and another crater, Table-case K, No, 2, in * The head of this heroine has been dis- 
which the Centaur Hurytion is represented covered in this position. . 
seizing Laodamia, bride of Peirithous: also 
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be remarked that both Sterope and Hippodameia are on as large (if 

not larger) a scale as their heroic and royal husbands! Next to 
-Sterope, according to Pausanias, is the charioteer of GEnomaus, the 
traitor Myrtilus (fig. 90,2), sitting on the ground in front of his 
horses, with his head averted from the lord whom he has betrayed ; 
and on the other side, next to Hippodameia, is Czéérs (or Sphairos), 
Pelops’ charioteer! (fig. 90, ¢). Of the four horses (fig. 90, d, m) in 
each wing of the deros, the one nearest the spectator is executed 
inround form; the,others one behind another in relief. Behind the 
horses are two male figures, whom Pausanias took for grooms. The 
one on the side of CEnomaus is an old man of singularly coarse and 
ungainly appearance (fig. 90, 7), whom some writers suppose to be 
one of the seers, who could hardly fail on such an occasion. The 
corresponding figure behind the chariot of Pelops, in the attitude of 
a chartoteer (fig. gO, c), evidently held the reins, for which holes are 
found in the horses’ heads, Then follow on the side of Pelops the 
figure of a doy kunecling (fig. 90, 6), and on that of Ginomaus a kueeling 
girl (fig. 90, 0); and the river gods A/pheius (fig. 90, a) and Cladeus 
(fig. 90, ) occupy the two angles respectively. 

On looking at the remains of this group placed in their proper 
order, the first thing that strikes us is the rigid parallelism of the com- 
position, carried even to formal stiffness—so unlike the agreeable 
variety which characterises even the calm and dignified consessus of 
the Gods in the sculptures of the Parthenon. The five central figures 
stand side by side in perpendicular and parallel lines, with little 
apparent connexion. Some of them, and especially that of Zeus, 
indeed, are not without dignity, although the foremost personage, 
Pelops, ought not to stand by the side of Zeus with his arm a- 
kimbo! The subordinate persons of the group are treated in a 
most realistic style, only worthy of a Demetrius of Alopeke ;? and 
where the artist wishes to represent ease or repose, we find an un- 
graceful carelessness of bearing. The figure of the Seer (fig. go, 7), 
for example, is in the highest degree ordinary and clumsy, and might 


' Some writers reverse the positions of Pelops and Cinomaus, and call the bald- 
headed figure (#} behind the horses on the left hand of Zeus, Myrtilus. 
2 Vide tufra, p. 340. : 
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well be taken from the first chance passer-by in the streets. And 
lastly in the Rivers Alpheius and Cladeus (fig. go, a, ), instead of 
the languid, graceful repose, not without nobility, of the Parthenon. 
River God, whose soft and flowing lines and surfaces rest on a perfect 
anatomical framework of bone and muscle, we find two flabby forms 
in singularly ungainly and uncomfortable attitudes. | 

The figures of the Eastern Pediment have not even the lifeless 
accuracy nor the strict logical connexion and sequence of the 
/Eginetan group ; still less the life and power and rhythmical flow of 
the corresponding sculptures in the Parthenon. 

When we come to consider their technical execution, we find the 
same comparative inferiority. It is a well-known and honourable 
characteristic of the best Greek art that it bestowed the same loving 
care on all parts of a figure, even those which were less seen or not 
seen at all. This is true of the A:ginetan, and especially so of the 
Elgin, marbles. But in the pediments of the Olympian Temple only 
the side which is turned towards the spectator is thought worthy of 
attention ; the rest is left rough and unfinished, Even in the western 
pediment, ascribed to Alcamenes, the same unworthy negligence is 
shown, and the upper portion of the arm of Theseus, which could not 
be seen from below, was never carved at all 

The drapery of the figures shows the same want of ‘school’—of 
conformity to the principles of plastic art. In the best periods and 
works of Grecian art the position of every fold is the resultant of 
various conditions—the nature of the material, its thickness and 
weight, the way in which it dreaks, the form which it envelopes, 
the movements by which it is stirred; and every fold and every 
line are parts of a connected and harmonious system. In the 
Olympian figures, though the position of each portion of the dress 
may be natural, there is no connexion between its several parts, and 
the general result is singularly inharmonious. 
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THE WESTERN PEDIMENT BY ALCAMENES.: 
(F ig. 9.) 

We have seen reason to doubt the generally assumed relation 
between Pheidias and Preonius, which is neither attested by any — 
"ancient writer, nor rendered probable by any analogy in the style of 
their respective works. But with respect to Alcamenes, there can 
be no doubt that he was a younger contemporary and pupil of 
Pheidias. To him was entrusted the execution of the group for 
the Western Pediment, the subject of which was the Battle of the 
Centaurs and the Lapiths, in which the great national hero of Attica, 
Theseus, gained immortal glory for his country and himself, In- 
stead therefore of the absolute repose, not to say lifelessness, of 
the eastern pediment, the nature of the subject leads us to look for 
scenes of furious riot and conflict, such as are recorded in ancient 
mythology and in the pages of Pausanias.? 

Fragments of a very large proportion of this group have been 
discovered, and casts of them skilfully combined in the Museum at 
Berlin. The tail central figure in archaic style, which Pausanias 
mistook for Peirithous, is evidently a god, probably Apollo. This 
tall majestic figure is extending his arm over Hippodameia, as if to 
protect her (fig. 91,7). On his right is Eurytion (fig. gt, z) with the 
face of a Silenus, carrying off Hzppodameia (or Deidameia) (fig, g1, 4)3 
The head of the audacious Centaur is seized by his beautiful prey. 
On the left of Apollo is axother Centaur (fig. 91,0), who is also bearing 
off a woman (fig. 91,7), whose beautiful and interesting face expresses 





1 Vid. Treu’s Keconstructionsentwurf in grasp of the centaur Eurytion. She holds 


den ‘Ausgrabungen zu Ol,’ B. iii, taf. 26-27, 
cap. 3, and B, iv. cap, 3. Conf. Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. Plastik (3rd ed.), 1. fig. 90. 

2 ¥. ro. 8, 

* Cont. Afon, d. dust. Arch. 1854: ‘Pittura 
vascularia della collezione Fillipaldi a Anzi. 
Vaso Italo-Greco di cui si deve la cognizione 
al Brunn’ (Szllet. d. 7st. Arch, 1853, p. 166). 
In this very beautiful composition Deidameia 
is represented in a rich bridal dress in the 


out her hand for help towards Peirithous, 
who is behind Eurytion, and raises his club 
to strike the monster. On either side of the 
central group is a pretty maiden showing 
signs of extreme terror. Eurytion is crowned 
with flowers, and holds a branch in his 
hand. <A goblet, ogo malorum, is: falling 
to the ground. Conf. ‘Vaso del Museo 
Borbonico,’ Avon. @. inst. Arch. vol. vi. 
Taf, 38, - 
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the anxiety and dejection suited to her position. Her garment has 
slipped from her shoulder and leaves her bosom exposed. The head 
and torso behind Eurytion belong to the figure of Peiréthous (fig. 91, 
h), who is hastening to protect his bride ; and by the side of the 
Centaur, on Apollo’s left hand, stood, probably, the principal actor in 
the Centauromachy— 7 keseus (fig. 91, #)—who has left the mark of his 
axe in the head of the ravisher. Next to Theseus is a Centaur (fig. 91, 9} 
carrying off a doy (fig. 91, f); then another Centaur (fig. OI, 5), 
who has seized a woman (fig. 91, 7) with both his hands, by the waist 
and feet, and is endeavouring to throw her on to his equine back. She 
endeavours to loosen the grasp of his right hand, while @ kneeleng 
Lapith (or Greek) (fig. 91, 4) thrusts his sword, which was of bronze, 
into the monster’s heart. Next to the Lapith is an old female stave 
(fig. 91, z) of Semitic type, lying on the ground and wailing. On 
the other side, next to Peirithous, is a Lapith. (fg. 91, g), who has 
passed his arm round @ Centaur's neck (fig. 91, f), and tries to throttle 
him. The Centaur fixes his teeth in the Lapith’s arm. Next to this 
croup is a kuceling girl (fig. 91, &), whom @ Centaur (fig. 91, 2) has 
seized by her luxuriant hair. Then @ Lapith (ig. 91, ¢), who with his 
body thrown violently forward, clasps the ravishing monster round 
the neck with both his arms, and endeavours to drag him away. Then 
follows a female slave (fig. 91, 6), who is tearing her hair in grief and — 
terror, The two corners are occupied by aympkhs (fig. OI, 2, ¥) 
stretched at full length on the ground, one of whom, to the right of 
Apollo, has a beautiful face. 

‘Few remains of ancient art, as may be gathered from what we 
have said, have produced such a crop of difficulties, diametrically 
opposite opinions, and contending theories, as the recent discoveries 
at Olympia. And no wonder, when we find in the ruins of the same 
building works of high plastic merit and strict Peloponnesian style, 
like the Atlas Metope, side by eide with the many extremely 
realistic and slovenly figures in the pediments; and when, what 
is still more strange, we learn from high authority, that some. of 
the latter are by the same hand as the beautiful, though perhaps 
over-estimated Nike! The Olympian Metopes in the Louvre, too, 


tl 
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tothe same artist. If the Eleians, it is asked, had a native artist capable 
of producing the Atlas metope, why should they send for Pzonius ? | 
Hiad the former finished his work and died before the arrival of -the 
latter? And if Pxonius could design and carve the charming figure 
of Nike on the pillar, how could he so far forget his cunning as to 
fashion such a Seer and such an Alpheius? | 

This last difficulty has been found so great that an entirely new 
theory has been propounded to explain it. Professor Brunn bas en- 
deavoured to prove that Pzonius belonged to an entirely distinct 
North Grecian School of pictorial sculpture, formed under the influence 
of the great painter Polygnotus, and to a certain degree Asiatic in its 
character.? Other works of the same nature and of: undoubted N. 
Grecian origin—as the Sepulchral Relief of Philis frora Thasos, now 
in the Louvre’ and of Zhe Warrier of Thessalonica—are adduced in: 
confirmation. According to this view we are to regard the figures of 
the Eastern Pediment not as bad statues, hardly as plastic works at all, 
but rather as the groundwork for painting, by which a certain pleasing 
effect might be produced in the chiaro-oscuro of the frieze under the 
portico. Ingenious as this theory is, and admirable as is the skill 
with which it is supported, we cannot think that it meets the difficulty. 
It might, perhaps, account for laxity and want of thoroughness of 
execution, but hardly for the positive meanness and vulgarity of many 
of the figures in the eastern pediment. Mr. Newton, who has paid | 
great attention to the subject, says that ‘the two sculptors employed 
on these pediments furnished, no doubt, the general designs, but left’ ’ 
them to be executed by local half-trained artists who had not the 
benefit of their constant servetl/ance, and who consequently “scamped” 
their work.’ Unfortunately for this explanation, which might other-_ 
wise seem to meet the difficulty, the designs—especially that of the | 
eastern pediment—appear as unworthy of a great artist as the 
execution. . 


' Newton and Mr. S. Colvinin The Aca- ¥ Annal, d. Inst. 1872, Taf. $0. Conf, 
demy, No, 208, Ap. 29, 1877. Rehtef of two girls from Pharsalus, in Louvre. 
7 Brunn, Paconios u. die Nord-griech, Byunn, Pacon, &c., p. 323, 
Aunsi, Minchen, Mai, 1876. 
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THE NIKE OF PR RontWs: 
(Fig. 92.) 


Happily for the fame of Pzeontus, another work by his hand has been 
discovered at Olympia, very different in style from the statues of the 
Eastern Pediment, and so much superior to them that, were it not 
for apparently indubitable testimony, we could hardly believe them to 
be the works of the same artist. The figure of the Winged Nike on 
a pillar, the discovery of which, in 1875, 
caused so great.a sensation in the archxo- 
logical world, is interesting and important 
for many reasons; but chiefly because it 


FIG. 92. 


is one of the very few Greek works we_ 
possess of which both the design and the 
execution can be traced to a celebrated 
sculptor. 

We read in Pausanias,? ‘ Those of the 
Dorian Messenians who once received 
Naupactus from the Athenians (Ol. 81. 
2, or 87. 4, or 88. 4?) offered the statue 
of Nike on a pillar. It is the work of 
Pxonius the Mendzan, and was erected 
from the booty taken from the enemy, as I 
think, in the war against the Acarnanians 
and Céniade. But the Messenians them- 
selves say that it was an offering for the 
operations undertaken jointly with. the 
Athenians in the Island of Sphacteria, Ol. 88. 4 (B.C. 425), and that 
they had not inscribed the name of the enemy through fear of the 
Lacedzmonians, while they had no reason to fear the Ctniade and 





THE NIKE OF PASONIUS. 


Acarnanians.’ 


—— -— 





1 See the plates in Ausgrabungen zt Ol. 38. A photograph of it will appear in vol. 
vol. i i. Taf, 9-12. The back of Nike’sheadhas_ v. of the Ausgratumgen zu O01. 
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On the 20th of Dec. 1875, a triangular. block of marble was dug 
up at Olympia, about thirty yards from the S.E. corner of the ‘Temple 
of Zeus, bearing this inscription in letters of the sth cent. B.c., 
‘Offered from a tithe of the booty to the Olympian Zeus” Below 
this, and in smaller characters, as usual with artists of the best period, 
are the words ‘Pzonius the Mendzan made it, who was victor also 
tnt the execution of the pediment of the temple’ On the following 
day the upper part of the figure itself was found near the block con- 
taining the inscription: and the lower part a few yards off built 
into one of the-latest walls. The back of her head and her left 
leg have been more recently discovered.’ The figure is of Parian 
marble, rather more than six feet in height. The Goddess of 
Victory is happily. represented as descending from above, and 
slightly bending forward in an easy and graceful attitude as she 
afBroaches the ground. Her right foot just touches the rock at the 
centre of one side of the triangular pillar ; the left leg is bate, and the 
long flowing garment cleaves closely to the right leg, and shows off 
its beautiful proportions. The high-girt robe, once encircled at the 
waist by a broad band of metal, is fastened on the right shoulder, and 
falls in short folds over her girdle. ‘Below, where the loose robe, 
framing the form in broader and broader masses, floats down, the 
breeze, which meets the flying figure, causes a play and counter- 
play of the folds, which in its lively and. elegant movement, caught 
from the moment, may be called a miracle of art’? On the left side 
is the fragment of a bird, which Curtius takes for an eagle, as 
symbol of the air through which the Goddess moves. The pillar, 
which Pausanias mentions, consisted originally of ten triangular blocks 
of marble, diminishing in size from below, all of which have been 
found, They rest on a basis formed of two blocks of limestone. To 
judge fairly of this pleasing work, we should see it in its proper 
place on a lofty pillar, as we have now the opportunity of doing in 
the Olympia Museum in Berlin. 

Flowever much we may admire the originality and boldness of 


a 


1 Vid. Treu, Olym piabericht, 38. Vol.v. graph of the head. 
of the Ausgrad. zu Of. will contain a photo- * Hirschfeld, Rundschau, Nov. 1877, 
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conception displayed in-this béautiful figure, it is impossible to. chime 
in with the high-flown language of its discoverer. It is ‘a work,’ - 
says Hirschfeld, ‘ which at one stroke places its creator, after centuries 
of oblivion, by the side of the greatest sculptors of all ages.’! ‘The 
first discovery,’ he says elsewhere, ‘ we were fortunate enough to make 
was a work fully cqual in value to the Elgin Marbles, and that not 
only from the period in which it was executed, but from its intrinsic 
merit: this was the Nike of Pzonius.’? This is certainly not the 
impression that it made on me, nor has the verdict here pronounced 
been confirmed by the general voice of archzologists. The Nike of 
Pzonius, pleasing as it is, is not only inferior to the Parthenon sculp- 
tures, but does not even resemble them in style, and has not those 
characteristics of the Pheidian, or even of the Attic, school in general, 
which are often found in works of no greater merit than thé Olym- | 
_ pian Nike? 


1 Rundschau, 1877, p. 318. Sitzungsber. d, kon, baier, Acad. Jan. 1877, 


_ ® Hirschfeld in Macmullan’s Mag. Nov. 
1877, 
* Read the masterly investigation of this 
subject in Brunn’s Scudpiuren v. Olympia 


Of a similar design are a gilded Nike of terra- 
cotta in the Antiquarium at Munich, and 
two elegant terra-cotta figures of the same 
roddess in the Brit. Museum, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 
(ELGIN MARBLES), 


THE highest point in the region_of Greek art, that we have been 
permitted to behold is crowned ‘by the Parthenon, in the plastic 
decoration of which Pheidias lavished a wealth of imagination, know- 
ledge, and technical skill, of Peloponnesian accuracy and Attic grace, 
such as the world has never seen before or since the Periclean age. 

We know that there was a higher point, a summit on which stood 
the glorified figures of the Panhellenic Zeus and the Athéné Par- 
thenos—a summit which is for’ ever hidden from our’ gaze in im- 
penetrable clouds, What remains to us of the Parthenon is not the work 
of Sculpture pure and simple, but modified to suit the requirements of 
the architect. Yet it is inestimably precious, because in the so-called 
‘Elgin marbles’ -we have the only work of art which we can con- 
fidently regard as having been designed, if not executed, by Pheidias 
himself. 

It is a very remarkable fact, and one which gives us adeep insight _ 
into the character of the Athenians, that the central figure in their _ 
religion, the most perfect representative of their feelings, thoughts, 
and aspirations, was not Zeus or Héré, northe most popular gods of all 
times and nations, Ares and Aphrodite, but Athéné, the Virgin, the 
, Goddess of wise counsel and brave deed! She was enthroned in the — 

very heart of their citadel ; and she stood in colossal grandeur on the 
. battlements to terrify their foes, and to give the first welcome to the 
mariner or the exile when-he approached+his divine and beautiful 


home, which reposed 1 in safety under the protection of her lance and 
shield. 


a" 
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It requires a strong effort of the imagination'to grasp the multi- 
plex and at first sight incongruous elements which make up the 
character of Athéné as represented to us in Greek literature and art. 
The wide range of her different qualities and functions is strikingly 
brought before ‘us in the Iliad,} where in company with Héré she 
‘rushes to the battle before Troy, and emboldens Diomed to face the 
God of War in arms. Throwing away the veil of airy texture, which 
she herself had made,* she 


The cuirass dorn’d of claud-compelling force 
And stood accoutred for the bloody fray. | 
Her tasselled egis round her shoulders next 
she threw, with terror circled all around, 

And on its face were figured deeds of arms 
And Strife and Courage high, and panic Rout. 
There too a Gorgon’s head of monstrous size 
Frowrd terrible, portent of angry Jove. 


hoa 


In her hand 
A spear she bore, long, weighty, tough, wherewith 
The mighty: daughter of a mighty sire 
Sweeps dewn the ranks of those her hate pursues. 


(Lord Derby’s 7ranslatton.) 


And yet this same terrible Goddess, who raves and storms in: the . 
midst of din and carnage, appears as the prudent friend of her 
favourite Achilles, and restrains-him from avenging a very real insult 
and wrong : 

From Heaven? * I came.to curb, if thou wilt hear, 
Thy fury . 


i a 


she springs forth fully armed from the head of Zeus with a mighty 
shout, ‘at which Heaven and mother Earth shivered,’ 4 and yet her 
greatest and most precious gift to her darling people is not the war- 
horse but the olive, the emblem of peace, which was planted in her 
honour on the sacred ‘ olive-bearing’ hill. She stands i in full armour, 


a a 


ly, . & flere. Furens, 1178 i, 


2 Sy p' airy wainoaro Kal xdwe xepaly. , . oy : 
AGL . 
§ diiad, i, 207. | eAarogopos Ox Gos 
‘ Pindar, Of, vil. 37 -— Zon, 1480 :— 
brepparet Bog. . a oo. 
Ovparos 8 édprfe viv cat Tata parnp. . _ tharoguins WEyos. 
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with brandished lance, on the highest potnt of the ‘Acropolis, and yet 
she is the patroness of all household and female work, in which she 
herself excels. She loves the fiery Diomed, the headstrong, warlike 
Achilles, but her greatest favourite is Odysseus, just because he gains 
his ends by counsel rather than by force; because he is ‘ qrosetAouentys’ 
(of various wiles): ‘Thou art of all men far the first in counsel and 
discourse, and I in the company of all the Gods win renown for 
wit and wile.’! 

The key to her character is found in the myth of her birth. 
She springs from the brain of Zeus, not from his heart or blood; 
nor did any mother infuse into her being female desires or weak- 
nesses.” 

Her representation in art embodies this conception of the poets. 
She is the prominent deity in the earliest periods, in which, as we 
might expect, the warlike side of her character predominates. The 
old Trojan Palladium,® supposed to be in Athens, represented her 
brandishing her lance in her right hand, and in an attitude of attack. 
But even here she carries in her ‘left the distaff and the spindle, and 
the lamp of enlightenment. In so-called archaic art of a later period 
—as in the central figure of the Atginetan group—-she wears the 
peplos in rigid folds over the chiton, and a large zgis, which covers 
her whole breast and falls halfway down her back ; and she stands, 
helmet on head, with raised lance and shield ready for attack or defence. 
The proportions of her limbs are rather male than female,* and the 
face is stern and without a trace of womanly tenderness. In the 
Attic art of Pheidias, the features of the old rude type are changed into 
dignity and grandeur, without losing their stern severity. In still later 
periods the «gis is more and more contracted, the spear hecomes 
almost a sceptre, and the shield is rested on the ground; and in the 
decline of art the attempt is made to invest her with a soft and 
lovely grace, in which her tndividuality is lost. 


1 Odys. xiii. 207, Buicher and Lang. % Apollod, iii, 12: dumerés. Conf, Pausan 
2 Eurip, 02, 453 :— i, 265. 
od Tan wbdvew Aoyed 1 Orphic Aymn, Xxxi, -— 
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THE PARTHENON. 
(Fig. 93-) 

In the construction of the new Parthenon the traditions of the 
pder building. of the Pisistratidze were in the main observed by the 
warchitects Ictinus and Callicrates. The Parthenon, or Hecatompedos, 
Ma it is frequently called, appears—though opinions vary on this 
point—not to have been a temple in the full sense of the word, like 
that of the Athéné-Polias.!. It was rather ‘a new festive edifice and 
treasure-house, which by blending intimately together the fulfilment of 
political and religious ends was to serve to represent the piety and ar- 
tistic culture, the wealth and the festive splendour, in fine all the glories 
which Athens had achieved. by her valour and. her wisdom.’? The site 
of the old ante-Persian temple was somewhat enlarged, and upon it a_ 
kind of platform of marble (xpiais), rising three steps, was placed, 
the upper surface of which (sty/edate) was about 228 by 101 feet. 
Near the edge of the stylobate rose the external row of columns, eight 
each on the E. and W. fronts, and seventeen on each side? Behind 
the eight pillars at each end of the temple was another row of six some- 
what smaller ones, surmounted by an epistyle or architrave; which was 
continued round all four sides of the‘cella. This inner architrave has 
‘some Doric details, but instead of the triglyphon (the alternation of 
triglyph and metope) the continuous Ionic frieze was intcoduced, and 
‘was adorned with the matchless bas-reliefs of the Panathenaic pompa, 
which are the pride of our British Museum.’ 

This glorious edifice, whose ruins still affect the beholder with 
admiration and awe, was completed in Ol. 85. 3 (438 B.c.),and used at 


1 Botticher, ‘weer agonale Festtempel’ zu Athen, v. 90; and Academy, Aug. 7, 1880). 


(Phelologus, xvil. 3, XvHI. 1 and 3, and xix, I). 


It is generally supposed that the name Par-— 


thenon was confined to that division of the 
temple which contained the statue of the 
Goddess, But in the inscription on the 
bronze tablet preserved in the Parthenon, 
‘the statue is mentioned as being in the He- 
catompedon, while the tablet itself was in the 
Parthennn {Kahler  Advsttheat offered Fapedt 


2 Curtius, Hest. of Greece (Ward’s transla- 
tion). ; 

® The Parthenon therefore is Peripteros 
Hypaithros. 

4 For a full description of the Parthenon 
see Botticher, ‘Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen,’ 
Jahrg. 1850-1; Penrose, 4” /nvestigaizon 
of the Principles of Athentan Archtt., 1851, 
and Michaels? ‘ der J arihenon.’ oS 
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the Panathenaic festival of that year. Its plastic ornaments consisted ’ 
in the great chryselephantine statue of Athéné described above, the 
jifty marble statues, larger than life, of the two pediments, the ninety- ; 
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(a 
» two metopes of the Dotic triglyphon, and the zxnumerable Me fgures on the 
; Tonic frieze, which was 523 feet long. 
These precious ‘Productions of the purest and noblest art passed 
. tolerably unscathed for about twenty centuries through the changing 
“fortunes of the Temple, which in 
“the fifth or sixth ‘century of our 
era became a Christian church, 
and in the fifteenth a Turkish 
- Mosque. As a church it was dedi- 
* cated to the Mother -of God, and 
‘tn Ior1g the Emperor Basileos IT. 
issaid to have celebrated a thanks- 
giving there to the ‘@zoréxos.’ It 
was visited by several of the cory- 
phei of the Renaissance, and 
among others by Ciriaco de Pizzi- 
colli of Ancona, who went twice 
‘to Athens and“ made drawings of 
the Parthenon, which look like 
caricatures.!. Under the dominion 
of the Turks, however, Athens was 
gradually lost sight of, so that 
the Tiibingen Professor Martin 
Crusius? wrote to a Greek Pro- 
fessor at Constantinople to ask 
whether it still existed, 

In the seventeenth century 
Athens was again visited by 
English and French travellers. 
The Jesuits had a mission there 
from 1645-1648 B.c., and were succeeded by the Capuchins in 1658, 
The reports of these missionaries, among whom were men of classical 
learning and taste, brought the Parthenon once more to the notice 
of the civilised world. Our own countrymen Spon and Wheler ob- 


Opisthodomos. 





GROUND PLAN OF PARTHENON. 








'. Michaelis, Parthenon, Taf. vii. 1, iv. ? Crusius became Professor at Tubingen 
Xi, Xiv, in 1559. 
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tained admission to it in 1676, and made both measurements and draw: 
ings, the results of which they published (in 1678 and 1682) in an. 
account of their travels, But the most important work was done by 
the French painter Carrey, who went to Constantinople in the suite of 
the French Ambassador, Marquis de Nointel, in 1674. - Leave was: 
bought by the latter from the Turkish commandant for Carrey to. 
make drawings; and in the very short space of time allowed him 
(fourteen days) this indefatigable painter copied the groups of both 
pediments, thirty-two metopes, the whole of the E. and W. friezes, half 
the N. frieze, and seventeen slabs from the middle of the S. frieze !! 
But the end. was at hand. About ten years after the visit of 
spon and Wheler the Greeks sought the aid of Venice against the 
Turks. The latter, expecting an attack, fortified themselves on the 
Acropolis, using the materials obtained by pulling down that gem of. 
Attic architecture, the Temple of Nike Apteros (wingless victory), 
and other buildings. The Venetian army, consisting chiefly of German 
mercenaries, under Morosini and KG6nigsmark, tried to undermine the 
Acrepolts, and failing in this, sent a bomb into the Parthenon, in 
which the Turks had stored their powder. By the explosion which 
ensued the centre of the building was destroyed, and with it a portion 
of the N. and 5S. metopes and friezes.” The two pediments naturally 
suffered but little, the eastern not at all, as we possess all that Carrey 
drew, and even some figures that he never saw. Great devastations 
were afterwards committed by the Venetian officers, and Morosini, | 
the Captain-General, destroyed the famous chariot of Athéné and the 
statue of Poseidon in the W. Pediment, in a clumsy attempt to remove - 
them from their place. | 
Our space will not allow of our giving a full account of the efforts 
‘ made by English and French travellers in the latter half of the 
_ eighteenth century to bring the Parthenon to the notice of the European > 
public. In 1797 Count Choiseul-Gouffier, the French Ambassador at 
Constantinople, obtained leave for his artist, Fauvel, to draw and take 
casts from the Parthenon marbles ; and the latter managed to convey 
a slab of the Ionic frieze and a metope from the south triglyphon to 
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1 Michael. der FParthenait. 
# See the model of the Parthenon in the Elgin room of the Brit. Mus. 
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France. It was partly in rivalry with Choiseul that our own Ambas- 
itador tothe Porte, Lord Elgin, Proposed to Pitt in 1799 to secure 
some of the precious plunder for England. The great minister, fully 
‘occupied with. Napoleon Bonaparte and Egypt, was not exactly in a 
-mood to attend to Archeology; and Elgin, with the sympathy and 
‘assistance of Sir W. Hamilton, Ambassador at the Court of Naples, 
determined to proceed with the matter at his own expense. After a 
‘thousand difficulties the Priceless booty was shipped in eighty chests 
for England in 1812: While in Burlington House, in which the 
marbles found their first resting-place on English soil, they were seen 
_ by Visconti, and in 1815 by Carrova, who estimated then: at 100,000/, 
But Parliament took a different view of the matter, and ptrchased 
them for 35,000/,—about half what they had cost Lord Elgin. Casts 
of the different statues, reliefs, &c. were sent to Paris, Stuttgart, and 
other parts of the Continent, and everywhere aroused the highest 
enthusiasm, and became the centre of every school of art. Danecker, 
~ who had casts of the so-called ‘ Pheseus’ and the ‘River God,’ writes! 
tq a friend: ‘ These two have affected me so much, that I must say 
they are the highest that I have seen in art. They are formed as it 
were after nature, and yet I have never had the happiness to see such. 
natures.’ Gothe thought himself « happy to have lived long enough’ 
to see the Elgin Marbles ; and in 1817 he made the Proposition that 
_ every German sculptor should be helped to study in London, ‘ and if 
not to become a Pheidias, at least to go to school with him.’ In the 
same strain spoke O. Miiller, Brénsted, Welcker, &c. In short, not 
only in England, but throughout the civilised world, the transference 
of the Parthenon sculptures to an inviolable asylum was hailed as a 
| reat era in the history of plastic art. _ | 
_ There are, of course, two ways of looking at the proceedings of . 
. Lord Elgin. Those who would justify him may Say that he was ina 
position to see that these unique and inestimable remains of Pheidian 
art would eitheir be sold or destroyed piecemeal by the Turks and 
Greeks, or carried off bodily to Paris by the French. Failing of 
_ assistance from his own Government, He took upon himself the 


ee 


' In a letter to Weleker about the formation of a Gallery of Casts in Bonn. See Michaelis, 
der Parthenon, p. 86. s : 
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expense and risk and infinite trouble of securing them for his owns 
country. Whether he hoped, as his detractors say, to make a profit: 
by their sale, it is impossible for us to decide. _ Probably not, for their: 
value at that time was not fully appreciated by the public at large ; 
and, at any rate, if his object was a mercenary one, he entirely failed 1 irr’ 
attaining it. : : 

The other view is that which has been stated with characteristic 
vigour by Lord Byron in his ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘The Curse of 
Athena.’ The great poet charges Lord Elgin with having torn ‘ The 
jast poor plunder from a bleeding land,’ and being base enough to 
make the State ‘receiver of his pilfered prey ;’ and denounces him 
as a ‘dull spoiler,’ and a ‘ filthy jackall,’ an “Alaric,’ an ‘ Eratosthenes,. 
and worst of all, ‘@ Scot!’ 

Whatever opinion we may form of Lord Elgin's character and 
motives, no one who knows anything of the subsequent history of 
Greece can doubt that he was instrumental in preserving the most 
precious remains of Greek art from impending destruction. He por- 
cured for them a shrine in the very heart of modern civilisation, where. 
they are treasured like the bones of saints and martyrs; and he 
thereby conferred the greatest boon not only on his own country, 
but on the whole civilised world, Greece itself included. - 

The metopes of the Parthenon were originally ninety-two in num- 
' ber, thirty-two on each of the N. and S., and fourteen on each.of the 
E. and W. sides. Theeastern and western metopes are almost all! in 
their original places on the building, but dreadfully mutilated, not so 
much by the gentle and tastefuf hand of Time as by the brutal violence 
of deliberate malice. The reliefs of the central portion of the S. and 
N. walls perished, of course, in the explosion caused by the well-aimed 
shell of the Liineburg lieuténant in 1687. The N. side suffered most, 
and only twelve of the thirty-two metopes are still in their original 
places, viz. three at the eastern, and nine at the western end, which 
are all mutilated beyond recognition. We are more fortunate in regard 
to the southern metopes, many of which are in good preservation, and 
are rendered intelligible by the aid of Carrey’s drawings. 


<3 - ——_ SCS 


1 Except No, 8 on the E., and No. 1 on the W. 


SUBJECTS. OF THE PARTHENON ME TOPES. 2e1 


« Ancient literature affords us no clue to the interpretation of the 
“Various scenes represented in the triglyphon of the Parthenon, or to 
the discovery of the central idea which connects them ; and many 
archeologists have giver up the attempt to understand them. Ross! 
was of opinion that the metopes were put into their places indiscrimi- 
nately as they happened to come from the sculptor’s hands. There 
are, however, some grounds for believing that the reliefs of the eastern 
fagade represented the Gigantomachia (Battle of the Gods and Giants), 
those of the western the Amazonomachia? (Battle of Greeks and 
Amazons). The southern metopes are intelligible enough : they re- 
present the Centauromachia (Battle of Centaurs and Lapiths’) at 
‘the wedding feast of Peirithous. The subject of the northern 
metopes remains problematical, 


4 


METOPES OF THE EASTERN FRONT, 


In the eastern facade the two intercolumnia on the extreme right and 
left, containing two metopes each, are separated from the two middle 
intercolumnia, which have also two metopes each, by Nos. V. and X4 
Leake conjectures that they represented the exploits of Athéné her- 
self and the chief Attic heroes, ©. Miiller recognises Pallas victorions 
over the Giants and Apollo contending with Heracles Jor the Tripod. 
Michaelis and Petersen also accept the Gigantomachia as the subject 
of the frieze, and ‘think that they see Dionysus in No. IL, Aves in 
NE, Artemis in X11, and Héré (or Demeter) in IV. Chariots are 
seen on Nos. V., VIL, and X., from which it, ig inferred that the Gods 
are going into battle in heroic fashion, and that Gaddesses acted as 
| charioteers, after the manner of Héré ‘in the Iliad, Artemis in the 
Phigaleian frieze, and Athéné in the chariot of Heracles on ancient 
vases.> In No. VIL. the horses are weived,and it is therefore aonjec- 
tured that the victor in the succeeding metope VIII. was Zee 
‘himself driven by Athena Nike§ BS | 
| mo 


| Theseion, p. 7. on the Parthenon as given by Michaelis. 
* Dodwell and Leake, ° 5 Anttke Vasentilder, i. 62. 


* Virg, Georg. ii. 457. Ovid, Met. xii, 210, * Bétticher, Philologus, Le. Michaelis, 
‘ Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 143. The Roman Parthenon, p. 145. 
. Whumerals indicate the ardet of the metanac 
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METOPES OF THE WESTERN FRONT. 


These are in even worse condition than the eastern, spoken of 


above, and afford a still more favourable playground for the lively. 
imagination of archeological seers, Cockerell declares that they can” 
all be decyphered except VI. and VII, and that they represent . 
alternately a Aorseman with an enemy stretched on the ground before 
him, and two combatants on foot, Leake and others’ see traces of . 
Persian costumes in Nos. X. and XIV., and think that the Battle of + 


Marathon is intended. 


Sateen 2 


a nl | tT 


So completely, however, have these metopes been effaced that it | 
is uncertain whether the riders in Nos. I, IIL, V., 1X., XIII. are male : 
or female. If women, then they are Amazons, for we are told that 
these strong-minded females appeared on horseback in Mikon’s famous _ 
picture in the Poecile in Athens? No. I, of which there is a cast in - 


the British Museum (No. 18), contains a very striking figure on horse- | 


back, apparently az Amazon, moving rapidly to the right, in the act 
of throwing a spear. 


METOPES OF THE NORTHERN SIDE. 


Twenty of these perished in the explosion of 1687, and of those 
which still remain in their original places, Nos. II., XX VI., and XXX. 
are effaced beyond all-hope of interpretation. Some suppose that they 
represented the Battle of the Amazons,’ with which the long-draped 
women, which are still recognizable, would hardly agree. Michaelis‘ 
conjectures that Nos, XXIV. and XXV. contain scenes from the 
‘ Iliupersis’ (capture of Troy), and with these he connects AXVI, 
and XXVIIL. In XXV. he recognises He/en seeking asylum at 
Athéné’s image, under the protection of Aphrodite and Eros, from the 
vengeance of Menelaus, who drops his sword. On the left side, he 
thinks, stands the goddess Pezthe ? (Persuasion) with a branch in her 
hand. 





: O. Miller, Brénsted, Beulé. dd. fist, xxxix, 2It. 
2 Michaelis, der Parthenon, p. 149. Cont. $ Dodweil and Leake. 
schol, Aristoph. Eys. 678; Klugemann, Ann. 4 Parthenon, p. 138. 
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METOPES OF THE SOUTH SIDE. 


= It is from these that our knowledge of the high reliefs of the 
* Parthenon must be chiefly obtained, for they are the only ones suffi- 
¢iently well preserved to enable us to judge fairly of their merits, and 
- chey are also the most easily accessible. Of these most interesting 
. works, fifteen were secured for England by Lord Elgin, and are now 
Sn the British Museum; a sixteenth was carried off at an earlier 
period by Count Choiseul and placed in the Louvre! T%e head of 
¢g Centaur, the head of a. Greek, and other JSragments, from metope 
No. 3,1n the British Museum, were carried off to Copenhagen by an 
Officer of the Venetian army in 1687. : 

Of the twelve metopes at the west end of the south side ten contained 

a series of single combats between a Centaur and a Lapith (or Greek) 
and two represented the rape of women by Centaurs. The centre of 
this side seems to have been filled from XITI-X xX], by reliefs of 
various mythical scenes, which are variously interpreted by different 
writers, but by none in a satisfactory manner.’ Of the rest from 
XXII.-X XXII. the great majority show Centaurs and Lapiths, and 
‘three have female figures instead of Lapiths. 

Very remarkable is the difference of style in the metopes from the 
same (south) side in the British Museum—a_ difference so great that 
we find it impossible to attribute them to the same .school of artists, 
Many, no doubt, were the work of older contemporaries of Pheidias, 

_ who adhered to the older Attic school ; and others, as is thought, show 
strong traces of Myronic influence? In some of them the faces 
and figures of the Centaurs are coarse and ugly in the extreme, 
while the Centaur in metope No. 15 (of the British Museum) has a 
comparatively refined and noble face‘ and a carefully trimmed beard. 
It has been observed that in the metopes of the oldest style the tai] 


' This was restored by the French sculp- * These are the nobler centaurs described 
tor Lange, after Carrey’s drawing. by Dicdorus (iv. 13) as dwd perv unrpds Ocods 


* Bronsted, Reisen u. Untersuch. ix Grie- — bvras, rh 88 taxes Fyovras ixmev, Jdun Be 
chenland, B, 2, ! Sircoudrovs Ofpas, cureiploy re nal - adver 
* Brunn, Axx. d. Arch. Inst. vol. XXX.  €yovras dvBpay, | 
Pp. 331.. Conf. Ane, Maréles, vol. vii. 
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of the horses hangs down stiff and motionless, while in others, and. 
notably in the best, this chief index of equine emotion is raised and 


Fic. 95. 





METOPE XAIX, 


Fic. 96. 





Pat EE, SME tats 
ROS = 


Ee 


METOFE If. 


violently agitated. One of the ‘most remarkable is No. II. (No. 1, 
Brit. Mus.), in which the Lapith is forcing down the Centaur with his 
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left knee, and with his left hand endeavouring to throttle the monster, 
who has his mouth wide open gasping for breath. No. X XIX. (No. 14, 


FIG, 97. 





METOPE XXVIII. 


Brit. Mus.) (fig. 95) represents an old Centaur, the only one who has 
the ears of a beast, carrying off a richly draped woman, and apparently 
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greatly embarrassed in his task by her weight. The most beautiful 
of the whole series are No. I. (fig. 96) (still in its-place on the temple), 
where the Centaur has got the Lapith’s head ‘in chancery’; No. 
XXVIT. (12, Brit. Mus.) (fig. 97), in which the magnificent form 
of the Lapith, who is stopping the flight of the Centaur, is shown to 
Fic. 99. _ great advantage against the background of 
: his outspread mantle; and No, XXVIII. (13, 
Brit. Mus.). (fig. 98), ‘to. which by common 
consent the palm has been awarded, where the 
Centaur is rearing triumphantly over his pros- 
trate foe, with every muscle and fibre of his 
body instinct with life and vigour. — 

We have here the most perfect blending of 
aneierti COUELE clot ee the human and equine form: ‘ Quadrupedes- 
(From a bronze bas-reliefin que hominis cum pectore pectora Junctos,’ 

the Museum of Naples. } The Centauress (fig. 99) is not unknown to 
ancient art, but occurs very rarely, and generally in the retinue of 
Dionysus.! The invention is attributed to the painter Zeuxis, and 
Lucian ? praises him for the bold innovation. There were, however, 
representations of the Centauress on vases before the time of Zeuxis? 





——— 


* Vid. Bas-relief in the Vatican found on S:bupge Komedy vywly. Winckelmann (Man. 
the coast of Campania (Visconti, Afus. P. ned. 80} mentions a gem representing a 
Cé, iv. Pl. 21). Conf. Ovid, Met.‘Ocyrrhoe,?  Centauress giving suck to a baby Centaur, 


the daughter of the Centaur Chiron. and thinks that it is 2 copy of-a picture of 
* § Zeuxis,’ 3. év 38 rois AAs ToAuhuact  Zeuxis. 
Kal GhrAciay Inwoxevravpoy 6 Zedkis éerolncev * Botticher, Vasengem. iii, 148. 
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CHAPTER XXL. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 


- (CONTINUED). 
- THE PEDIMENTS. 


PAUSANIAS, who has given us so minute a description of the groups 
which adorned the eastern and western gables of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, is almost silent concerning the nobler work in the cor- 
- responding parts of the Parthenon. The scene in the pediment above 
the entrance to the Parthenon, he tells us,! referred to the Birth of 
Athéné, and the group in the western pediment to che Contest of 
Poseidon and Athéné for the land of Attica. And this ts all the notice 
‘taken in ancient literature of works before which we stand in re- 
verential awe, like the invading Gauls before the Roman Senate! 


THE WESTERN PEDIMENT. 


Of the group in this pediment, in which the Contest between Poseidon 
and Athéné is represented, and which Carrey (fig. 100) saw almost 
‘complete, we possess only a few mutilated remains. These are the Kiver 
Cephissus (fig. 100, a) in the left corner; the Torso of the male figure 
(fig. 100, #) standing near the chariot of Athéné ; the Breast of Athéné, 
with the zgis, and perhaps the mutilated Head of the same Goddess ; 
the Chest, back and sides of Poseidon® (fig. 100, #); the Torso of the 


ti. 24. 5. as peculiarly characteristic of the God, when 
2 It is singular and fortunate that just that —_ he ascribes to Agamemnon ; 
portion of Poseidon’s mighty frame should "Apet 88 Gavgy, orépvor di Togas dw vi. 
have been preserved which Homer refers to ___The girth of Mars with Meptune’s ample chest. 


(ffad, 11. 479.) 
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female charioteer of Poseidon, perhaps Amphitrite ; fragments of the 
Woman with a child at her side (fig. 100, ~), all of which are in the 


Fic. 302, 
TORSO OF POSEIDON: 





‘ Fig, 100. 
CARREY’S DRAWING OF WESTERN PEDIMENT. 


FIG, I0tf. 
CEPHISSUS, 





British Museum. Also two figures, male and female (fig. 100, 6, c), next 
to the river god, in the left corner; a fragment of Poseidon's breast ; 
some fragments of Horses, the greater part of ¢he Kneeling figure 
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(fig. 100, s) in the right corner, and several uncertain torsos and frags 7 
ments all of which are still on the Parthenon, or in the Museum at 
Athens ; and lastly, a beautiful female head, now at Paris, called the 
‘ Weber head, “which probably belongs to this group, but cannot be 
assigned with certainty to any one of the existing figures. It is evident, 
therefore, that we can only obtain an idea of the manner if which 
the subject is treated by referring to Carrey’s sketches (the originals 
of which are in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris), and to the brief 
notice of..Pausanias, which we have quoted above. ~ 

As the scene is exclusively Attic, it is fitly. bounded by the 
Gods of the national rivers, te Jézssus and the Cephissus. Accord- 
ing to the well-known myth the Goddess Athéné, newly born from 
the head of Zeus, disputed thé possession of: Attica with Poseidon, 
the other claimant of the land.! The great council of the Gods 
assembled on the Acropolis to decide the question~according to the 
value of the gift which each competitor could offer to the Athenian 
people. Poseidon struck the rock with his trident? and caused a peren- 
nial salt spring to flow from it; or, according to other accounts, his 
gift was the horse. Athéné produced the useful olive * from the bare 
rock, and was immediately hailed as victor in the contest. ‘These 
miraculous gifts were preserved in the Erechtheium and the Temple of 
Athéné Polias respectively. | 

The moment chosen by the artist for representation is the one 
immediately after the decision. Poseidon, who, aecording to Carrey, 
has transgressed his bounds and intruded on to Athéné’s side, shrinks 
back in fear and wrath.‘ Athéné, whose head is turned away from 
the centre, hastens with triumphant steps to her chariot. | 

Although there is a great difference of opinion respecting the 
other figures, most authorities agree that the two colossal statues in 
the centre represent Posetdon and Athé ‘mé, and those in the right and left 


——— -  . -: _ 


' Herod, viii. 55. Ovid, Aes. vi. 7O:— Dyssen), Soph. Gd. Col. 694, 794 :— 

a Antiquamn de teres: nomine Ntem. | Rsk peat ieee Se Var €Aaias, 
Virgil, Georg. 1.12. Pausan. 1. 24, - Eurip. : TladAdios ayvby Byadua. Alsch,: 

2 ZEschylus refers to the mark left by the  srépaves dperas. Conf. Virgil and Lorenzo 
stroke (Suffi. 214). de Medici. - 

4 The pride felt by the Atheniaus for the * Welcker (Alte Denkm. ji 67) thinks 
olive is very remarkable, Homer, Od. x1. that he retreats before Athéné's upraised 


§90; xii, §=372. Pindar, Of x. 13 (ed, lance. 
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corner, respectively, the river gods, Cephissus and Hlissus. The Olym- 
pian judges of the cause are not represented, as the presence of Zeus 
would throw Athéné into the shade. In Homeric fashion the com- 
batants bring their chariots into the field, and the horses probably 
served to separate the august forms of Poseidon and Athéné from - 
the subordinate personages of the group.! Large fragments of the 
trunk of an olive tree® discovered 7% situ show that the precious gift 
of Athéné occupied a prominent place, perhaps between the widely 
separated legs of Poseidon.. The salt spring may have been indicated 
by water under the horses of the sea God, or only by ¢he Dolpain, 
which.Carrey’s drawing shows beneath the chariot of Amphitrite. 
Some writers? assume that this chariot was drawn by Hippocamps 4 
(monsters with horse’s body and fishes’ tail—serhorses), of whose tails 
fragments have been found.? Portions of wings, too, have been 
discovered, which Newton assigns to the same monsters. The 
first in the train of Poseidog, and nearest to the God, is a figure - 
(fig. 100, /) whose sex is scarcely distinguishable in Carrey’s drawing. 
Cockerell refers to it as ‘@ personage seemingly female ;’ other writers 
call it Héré, Thetis, a Nereid, &c. Then follows a seated figure 
of large dimensions, tn the attitude of a charioteer, whom all writers 
for the last fifty years have recognised as Ampfzttrife xvaverts 
(of the dark blue eyes) (fig. 100, #) driving her husband’s chariot. 
Then comes Leucothea (fig. 100, x) with her son Palemon-Melicertes, 
and next to them 7Zzalassa (fig. 100, p), with Apfsrodize (fig. 100, 0) 
in her lap, for the first time represented nude, and Ares. Next to. 
Thalassa is a seated female (fig. 100,7) whom Michaelis calls a Nerezd 
and Welcker Pezé#e, both of whom would suit the situation; and then 
come the figures which most writers agree in calling //ssus (fig. 100, 5), 
the river god, and his favourite fountain nymph Ca/firrhoe (fig. 100, 2). 

_ Turning now to the train of Athéné, on the left as given by Carrey, 
we find behind the goddess, and partly hidden by her horses, a tall 


1 Fragments of these horses which show ' Pausan. ti, 1.9. Virgil, Georg. iv, 38. 
their surpassing beauty were discovered in * Michaelis, Fartk. Taf. viii. 17. The 
1835 (C. T. Newton, 7rassactions of Royal large fragment in Athens, generally supposed 
Soctety, v. 6), to-be a portion of the Dolphin drawn by 

3 Overbeck, Plastih, i. 276. Carrey, protably belongs to these Hippo- 


8 Overbeck and Michaelis. camps. 
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male figure, whom Michaelis, with sod reason I think, calls Hermes* 
(fig. 100, #). As suitable charioteer of the victorious goddess we find 
Nike (fig. 100, g),-and behind her a group of two females, Cora (Pro- 
serpine) (fig. 100, /) and Demeter (Ceres) (fig. 100, d), united by the 
boy Jacchus (fig. 100, é), who.is between them. Then follow the loving 
group Heracles (fig. 100, 6) and Hebe? (fig. 100, ¢), and the Kzver Ce- 
phissus (fig. 100, a) in the corner. 

In considering this group as a whole we cannot but be struck by 
the contrast between the agitation and hurry which prevail in the 
centre, and the almost unruffled calmness of the corner figures. From 
the violent wrath of Poseidon and the lively triumphant joy of Athéné. 
we pass in regular gradation, through the impatience of the rearing 
horses, and the activity of the busy charioteers, to the dignified repose 
of the seated women and the languid listlessness of the river Gods, The 
attention of all seems more or less turned towards the important 
transaction in the centre, and the boy Iacchus is apparently eager to. 
get as far as possible from the awfuf scene ; but on the whole the 
threatening wave of emotion gradually subsides into a perfect calm. 

Want of space prevents our giving that special analysis of each 
member in the pedimental group which its value and importance loudly 
call for. We must therefore refer the reader to Michaelis’ ‘ Der 
Parthenon, in which he will find a minute description and criticism of 
every figure. This great work must always be the quarry from which 
all future writers on the subject will draw much of their material, 
although they need not always give it the shape which he recom- 
mends. 


THE ASTERN PEDIMENT. 
(Fig. 103.) 


Of this pediment we possess not only all the figures which Carrey | 
saw, but two or three more which have been discovered since his. 
time. Unfortunately the central, i.e. in every way, the most important, 





— oe 


1 Cockerell says it is Arechtfeus, Welcker Michaelis says Asklepios and Hygieia, and 
calls it Ares, and Botticher Cecrags. Bitticher (Zephoros am Parthenon, p. 115) 
2 According to Welcker and Brusian. Marathen_and Salamis. 
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group is entirely lost, and we have no drawings in this case to show 
us the original design of the artist. | 

The subject, as we learn from Pausanias, was the Birth of A théné, 
but there: is nothing in the existing remains from which we could 
have deduced this fact. The chief actors, in the centre of the scene, 
are wanting, and the vacant space affords a wide field to the imagina- 
tion of archeologists, which they have not failed to occupy in force. © 
How was the great event—the birth of the tutelary Goddess of 
Athens—represented ? According to the most generally received 
version of the myth, Athéné sprang forth in full armour from the 
head of Zeus, which Hephzstus had split open with his axe’ We 
cannot for a moment suppose that Pheidias, like some of the most 
ancient vase painters, would follow the very words of the tradition, 
and represent the great goddess as a little doll emerging from her 
father’s head.2_ Nor can we agree with the interpretation of Ottfried 
Miller, who thinks that Zeus, enthroned, held the new-born god- 
dess on his kneg.2 The rough surgical operation itself is singularly 
unfitted far plastic treatment, and the. artist would hardly like to 
pourtray the wise and warlike maid as.a little child, even in the arms 
of Zeus. Every consideration would lead him to choose the moment 
after the birth, and to show her to the Gods in colossal and majestic 
form, brandishing her lance, and uttering her war-cry.*_ It was thus 
that the poet Pindar saw her when he sang how 


Heaven and Mother Earth shuddered at the sight of her.® 


We may further assume as certain that Zeus himself was pre- 
sent, probably as central figure with his new-born daughter on one 


gg 


' Pind, Of“ vin. 35 :— 1861, p. 299, and Birch, duc. Pottery, i. 2% 3. 
aviy’ “Adaterou téyvacacy * Denkm. ii. 228. 
XKOAKCAGTE weAdees matépas 'APnvaia Kxopubar «car ‘ Gockerell, Ave. Marbles, wi. 1 3, 20. 
akbar Tce 
dvopovaac’ dAdAacer treppdxes Boa. Hom. Hy mn, 28. 7. 


Conf. Hesiod, Théeg. q24. 5 Pindar, Of= vii. 38:— . 


* She is thus represented on vases in the Ovpavos 8 edpigé viv xai Tata paryp, 
Brit. Museum (Table-case H, No. 65, and Conf, Shelley to Minerva :-— 
Case L, No. 114, where she is standing on Wonder strange possessed 
the head of Zeus); and on a mirror and Se everlasting, Gods, that shape to see 
two vases from the Campana collection, Rush feom he crest of weske bearing. Jove. 
now in Paris; on a vase (Pelice) found at Fearfuily Heaven was shaken, and did move 
Vulci, where Zeus is seated with Hephzestus Beneath the might of the Czrulean-eyed 


standing on one cide af him. and Fileithwia Earth dreadfully surrounded far and wide, 
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side, and Hephzstus on the other, in ‘the capacity of Olympian 
accoucheur,' | | | 
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' Sometimes abe operation is assigned to sien oe ayn “vine Atnane the 
Prometheus. SMPs 20% 452 5~ post of honour in the centre, and imagines 
"ee roe ee dy. Aover" her to be rushing forward Iance in hand like 
Oeloar Rat’ axporéras x . _ the Minerva in the Vatican (Visconti, /%0 

Kopudas Avos. Clem, if-23) . 
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A great difference of opinion among commentators prevails also 
respecting the locality in which the scene is enacted-—a point of great. 
importance in its connexion with the characters themselves. Is it 
Heaven or Earth, or both? And are the forms before us those of the 
Olympian Gods alone, or are some of them local deities or national 
heroes? The only two figures which present no difficulty are those 
of the Rising sun (/7e/zos) in the left, and the Setting moon (S¢/éxé) 
in the right corner, by which the scene is closed on either side in 
the same way as the Birth of Aphrodite on the basis of the statue of 
“Zeus at Olympia.! We are inclined to the opinion that the place is 
the rock af Olympus, and that Helios and Se2léné indicate the firma- 
ment of Heaven in which they move, and the new and brighter day 
which dawned upon the world at the advent of Athéné? 








EXTANT FIGURES OF THE E, PEDIMENT. 
Beginning at the left corner we find :— 


I. Lhe powerful arims and neck of Heltos (fig. 104) j just emerging 
from the sea, and before him | 


Il, the heads of his immortal steeds, straining wildly at the bit 
with a fiery ardour which the outstretched arms of the God himself 
can hardly curb, The head of the off-horse is turned to the right. by 
the sharply tightened rein, and protrudes beyond the line of the geison. 
We see from the sketch of Carrey that the two other horses of the 
quadriga were represented in relief on the tympanum. 


III. ‘ Theseus’ (?) (fig. 105). Next to the impetuous horses of the 
Sun God lies in perfect repose the godlike form, generally known 
under the name of Theseus. This figure is the object of wondering 
_ and despairing study to countless artists; and from the ease and 
majesty of the attitude, the extraordinary perfection of the anatomical! 
structure, and the matchless skill with which the texture and elasticity 


of the skin and muscles are represented, justly ranks as the greatest 
marvel of plastic art. . 


a 


1 See the sane #odzfon a vase in the Brit. Mus, (Table- -case F, No, 174). 
 * Michael, arta, 167. | 
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The figure is entirely nude, and rests on a mantle, under which 
the paws and part of the hide of a lion or tiger are visible. Cockerell.' 
therefore thinks that Heracles is here represented, enjoying celestial 
repose after the toils and dangers of his beneficent career. The raised 
right hand, he says, held a wine-cup, like the same hero in a similar 
posture on a coin of Croton. Michaelis takes him for Dzonysus, and 
places a thyrsus in his hand.. We can only say that there are no 
sufficient grounds for altogether accepting or entirely repudiating any 
of these interpretations. 


IV. and V. Demeter (Ceres)? (fig. 103, @ and Cora (Proserpine) ? 
(fig. 103, é). Next’ to the youthful hero are the figures of two 
noble and majestic females seated on square stools covered by a 
folded carpet. They are heavily and richly clothed in a loosely 
flowing chiton, fastened on the shoulder, and covering all but the 
beautiful arms and neck. The lower limbs are wrapped in a broad 
mantle. Whoever they may be—Demeter and Cora, or, as others? 
think, the Attic Hore, or Aphrodite and Peitho*—they are evidently 
united by the closest ties. The one who sits next to Theseus is as 
yet in undisturbed repose, and still rests her arm familiarly on her 
companion’s shoulder. The other has just heard the announcement 
of Athéné’s birth from the heavenly messenger, and throwing up her 
arm in joyful surprise prepares to rise from her seat, at the same 
time turning her head to communicate the glad tidings to her friend. 


VI. The next figure is undoubtedly that of /r#s (fig. 103, /), repre- 
sented as a tall, slim girl, clad in the yirwv oysorry (slit tunic), which 
exposed the left side of the person below the girdle* Her mantle, 
of which only a fragment remains, was filled by the wind, and gave 
her the appearance of hovering in airy lightness. 


The wind outblows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion. 


The folds of her dress seem to indicate a descending motion 


_ through the air, which favours the theory that she is on her way from 


1 Anc, Marbles, oc. Vi. title-page. 3 Leake. | 
2 Bronsted, Conf. Overbeck, Ges, ¢. Plastik, | + Welcker calls her Oreithyia. 
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Olympus to the world below, and not to the Gods on the. pediment 
itself, who are eye-witnesses of the great event. 

The whole of the centre, which contained all the principal per- 
sonages in the scene, is irretrievably lost. In Carrey’s drawings 
we find a gap, representing about thirty feet, extending from the 
figure of Iris to the three seated women (Aglauros, Herse, and Pan- 
drosos ?), now in the British Museum, generally known under the name 
of the Mcere or Fates. Since Carrey’s time, however, two important 
torsos have been discovered, the position of which may be conjectured 
with some degree of certainty. | 

The first of these, 


VIL ts the Torso of a male figure found in 1836, and still in 
Athens, which is larger than Demeter and Cora (IV. and V.), and was 
therefore nearer to the centre. It probably represents Hephestus (or 
Prometheus). As both arms and legs are lost, it is impossible to say 
what part he played in the Olympian drama.’ The position of the 
shoulders and neck indicates that he was bearing some great weight, 
and Ross conjectures that Hephzestus is here represented raising his 
axe with both arms above his head. This would be inconsistent with 
‘the opinion given above that the birth has already taken place, and 
the raised arms may quite as well be a lively illustration of the 
wonder and awe which seized upon the Geds at the miracle enacted 
before their eyes ; 2— 


véBaus & exe mdvres épavras ddavdrovs.3 


On the ground of a passage in Euripides which refers to the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, Michaelis, following Bronsted, decides 
in favour of Prometheus as the assistant of Zeus on this occasion. 
Lloyd places him immediately beside the central figure of Athéné, 

The second figure, discovered since the time of Carrey, is that of 


VII. Mike* (Brit. Mus.), generally considered as the pendant 
to Iris in the right wing, although the former is executed on a much 


oo sk Te 


i Ross, Arch. Azfs. i, Ef4. * Hom. Hymn, 28. 6. 
* Mich, Farth. 175. Frieder. aust. * fon, 452. Conf. 184; W. Lioyd, 
P. 143.. frassact, af Royal Soc. vii. plate 3. 


AGLAUROS, HERSE, AND PANDROSOS. 3 - 


Nn Ce 
‘more robust scale. The right leg, which is now attached to the torso, 
was discovered by Mr. Lloyd in 1860. The Goddess was originally 
winged, as we learn from the square holes in her shoulder-blades, and 
is striding along in a vigorous and somewhat masculine manner. A 
lively controversy has arisén respecting the attitude and functions of 
this noble figure. According to the earlier view her action is exactly 
parallel with that of Iris, and. she too is hastening away from the 
scene of action to bear the good news to the outer world. 

‘This view of the matter arises chiefly from a too great eagerness 
to show in the pedimental group of the Parthenon the same rigid 
parallelism which we find in the Aiginetan marbles ; whereas, in a 
design of Pheidias, we ought rather to look for a pleasing variety in 
the midst of order. And that is just what we do find in the present 
case. The two figures of Iris and Nike correspond with one another 
in their character as attendants of the Gods, and in the speed and 
lightness of their movements, but they are not monotonous counter- 
parts of one another in all respects. The best aspect of Nike ‘is 
obtained by placing her with her face towards the centre, and Vis- 
conti has no doubt hit upon the true interpretation when he says La 
Victoire a vu nattre la vierge guerriére qui sera Sa compagnon in - 
stparable; elle en tressatlle de joie. Wis judgment is accepted by 
Welcker, who adds, ‘she stood in front either raising her arms or 
stretching them out before her,’ probably holding out a tenia with 
which to welcome and to crown the new-born Goddess. 


VIIL IX. X. Aglauros, Herse,and Pandrosos? the three daughters 
of Cecrops,' or Pandrosos, Thallo, Karpo* (fig. 103, g; 4, 2). 

This celebrated group of three seated Goddesses holds among 
draped figures the sdme undisputed pre-eminence as the ‘ Theseus’ 
among the nude. The first (on the left of the group) is a fully developed 
majestic form (fig. 103,g), arrayed in talaric chiton, and a mantle wrapt 
‘round her lower limbs. She sits upright on a separate rock, slightly 
turned towards the two others, who share a similar seat between them. 





= — 


| Pausan. i 2. 53 i. 27. 33 i. 18. 27. Thallo (@aAAds, a young shoot or scion) 
2 Michaelis, Parthenon. Pandrosos, * the and Karpo (Kapwos, fruit).—Pausan. ix. 
all-bedewing, ’ and the two Attic Hore, 35. 1-_ 
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Her attention, however, has just been called away from her sisters to 
the centre, towards which she is looking.’ In Carrey’s drawing she is 
close to the pair on her left (fig. 103, 4,2), but she is evidently not so _ 
intimately connected with them as they are with one another. 

The next figure to the right (fig. 106, a) is also sitting upright at 
the end of a long couch-like rock, which is covered by a folded eloth 
of some stiff substance. She too is clothed in the short-sleeved Ionic 
chiton of a fine material, and a mantle which envelopes her legs. 
she has been sitting with her whole body turned towards the corner 
of the pediment, and supporting the glorious form of her companion 
(fig. 106, 4), who is reclining at full length on her bosom in affectionate 


Fig. 106. 
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confidence and luxurious ease. She too has just made a movement to 
the right, and draws her legs under her as if preparing to rise. This 
change of position has slightly disturbed the recumbent figure, and 
obliged her to raise herself little from her companion’s lap, so that her 
chiton slips downwards, and reveals the lovely shoulder and bosom. 
The artist has lavished on their attire a superabundant wealth of lovely 
details, which invests their majestic forms with an ineffable grace and 
charm, The hard marble is absolutely transformed by the skill of the 
artist into the soft and delicate materjal of the chiton, which flows 
freely and easily round the figure, adapting itself to every movement 


—— + 





* There is some difference of opinion as are good reasons for turning it rather more 
to the proper position of this figure; there towards the centre of action, 
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of the glorious limbs, covering, but never altogether hiding, the exqui- 
site proportions of the beautiful and queenly forms. Here indeed 
we may say with Welcker that in the highest Greek art ‘the dress ts 
the echo of the form 

We should add that the aristocratic air of these figures was 
further heightened by rich bracelets and other ornaments of. metal, 
thé presence of which is surely indicated by the rivet-holes in which 
they were fastened. : 


XI. Seléné. A fragment of this Goddess driving the chariot of the 
setting moofr was found to the east of the temple in 1840, and its 
right place in the pediment marked out by Beulé and Lloyd.’ Like 
her pendant Helios, in the left corner, she only projects with part of 
her body above the surface of the waves, beneath which she is slowly 
sinking. Her small slight figure is clad in a simple chiton girt by 
two crossed bands over the breast, after the manner of charioteers, 
and she leans slightly forward in the attitude suitable to driving. On 
ther back is a mutilated fragment of what was perhaps a chlamys, 


which fell like a shawl over her arms. 


XIL. Horse's head (fig. 103, &).2 Goethe remarks of this matchless 
head that it is formed in the spirit of the sublimest poetry and reality 
combined ; and that the artist has pourtrayed ‘ the oviginal horse’ 
(Urpferd), which he had either seen with his own eyes or conceived in 
his mind. The head hangs partly over the edge of the geison, which 
has been cut away to make room for it. - In Carrey’s time there was 
still a defaced remnant of a second herse on the pediment. Very fine 
‘s the contrast between the impetuous rush with which the horses of the 
rising Sun burst wildly on to the scene, and the gentle gliding motion 
of the chariot of the Moon as it slowly and quietly sinks beneath the 
western wave. 

We have already had occasion to dwell on the beauty and 
originality of design which distinguish this noblest of pedimental 
groups. The laws of the relief style in general and those which 
- naturally arise from the triangular form of the derés—the centraliza- 





1 This figure is not found in Carrey’s — ? Ruhl, Pferdebildung d. ant. Plasht, 
drawings. Pp. 23-2. 
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tion of interest, the parallelism of the two wings, the gradual increase 
in size and moral importance of the figures from the corners to the 
centre—are all strictly observed, but the artist never allows himself 
to be enslaved to the law; as administered by him it is. no dead 
' letter, but a living principle, a source of new and‘varied beauties. In 
the A‘ginetan group ' the sculptor is evidently. oppressed by the con- 
ditions under which he works, and the uniformity he observes is so 
rigid as to be almost wearisome. But by the genius of Pheidias this 
essential characteristic is relieved by such an infinite variety. of graceful 
detail, that he seems to us to know no law but that of his own fertile 
imagination. Take for example the chariots of Helios and Selene 
in the left and right corners respectively. The-external parallelism 
between them is perfect, and yet with what different thoughts and 
feelings do they fill our minds. And so with the Iris and the Nike. 
The one is borne aloft on her light and fluttering drapery, the other 
on her wings ; the one is hurrying away from the scent of action to 
spread the joyful news, the other is flying towards the centre holding 
out the inestimable and immortal crown of victory in her outstretched 
hand. ' 

In the Atginetan group again the increase of importance from 
corner to centre which the form of the pediment requires is for the 
most part external and formal. We pass from lying to kneeling, and 
then to standing figures, But in the Parthenon group there is a steady 
- increase not only in the height of the figures, but in the liveliness of 
their movements, and in their moral importance ; and the scene con- 
tinually increases both in volume and interest, like the grand elastic 
crescendo in the march of Chopin. | 

-Scarcely less surprising or ‘less admirable than the general désign, 
which we can ascribe to no one but Pheidias, is the variety of inven- 
tion displayed in the individual groups and figures, and the air of 
majesty with which they are invested. As we gaze on these mar- 
vellots productions of a marvellous age, a sense of harmony and 
nobility pervades the soul. We feel that we are in the presence of 
beings of a grander mould, who are at once simpler and nobler than 
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1 Vide supra, p. 124. 
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ourselves, whose ways are higher than our ways; who, unlike the 
creations of later and more trivial art, neither seek nor desire our | 
admiration, and who, though so far removed from us, are as real 
existences in our eyes as the characters of Homer and Sophocles. 
‘These ‘figures,’ says Friederichs, ‘are not copied from nature, but 
created after nature (nachgeschaffen nicht nachgeahmt), and although 
in these mighty and majestic forms the smallest details~--even to the 
folds of the skin—are given, yet they appear to be born easily and 
without trouble, like a dialogue of Plato.’ | 

It has been remarked that, with one or two exceptions, the back 
of all these figures is executed with the same care as the front. This 
has been sometimes ascribed to a supposed custom of submitting 
statues to the criticism of the public before placing them on the tem- 
ple. It seems, however, to proceed rather from an instinct of creative’ 
genius, which is only found in certain periods of art. ‘It has always 
filled me,’ says the sculptor Rietschl, ‘with a feeling of tender admi- 
ration, that the figures of the Parthenon are as carefully finished 
behind as before. The artist knew that when these statues had left 
his hands and studio, no mortal eye could ever see the charming work 
which his love and diligence. and care had created and cherished. 
And now after 2,000 years we are permitted, rather by a happy acci- 
dent than by. historical necessity, to discover the true love-sacrifices of 
a genuine artistic soul. Why did the artist do that, in doing which he 
seemed to lose so much time and labour? He did it from a truly 
godlike creative impulse to call his work into being in full perfection, 
and for its own sake, as the flower springs up on the lonely uplands 
to bloom in the wilderness unvisited by man or beast. It serves no 
animal for food, and yet it is as perfectly developed as the most 
sumptuous flower in an ornamental garden.” 

It is singular that by far the greater number of figures on these 
pediments are female, and consequently draped. It is the more re- 
markable because Pheidias especially excelled in the nude, and the 
treatment of drapery had not yet attained its highest perfection. The 
loss of the only nude figure, Aphrodite, which until the middle of the 
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! Friederichs, Aaustezsve. 
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eighteenth century was still seen on the western pediment, is the more - 
to be deplored because we have no other means of learning the manner 
in which Pheidias represented the female form. In his treatment of 
the nude in the male figure he displays, as we. have seen, the most 
consummate knowledge of the skeleton of the hitman frame, and the 
most exquisite skill in representing the innumerable surfaces of the 
body, as they imperceptibly flow and melt into each other, the texture 
of the skin, and the position and play of the veins and muscles. As 
we look on his wonderful works, we are fully persuaded that we have 
a liying organism before us, that beneath that smooth elastic sur- 
face, all is there—bones, muscles, veins, and nerves, : 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 


(CONTINUED). 
THE FRIEZE OF THE CELLA. 


BEHIND the Triglyphon, or Doric frieze, with its metopes and triglyphs, 
which ran round the whole building above the external columns, we 
find another frieze on the Temple itself, under the portico. The inner 
Epistyle, or Architrave, above the walls of the Cella, is bordered at its 
upper extremity by a slightly projecting tenia, or fillet, under which 
are narrow regule, with the Doric guéte, as if a triglyphon were 
coming above ; instead of which we find the continuous Ionic frieze, 
sometimes called Zwdépos (‘ bearing the figures of living creatures’). 
This frieze is at nearly the same height (39-40 ft.) from the floor of 
the portico as the triglyphon itself, and is about 3 ft. 3 in. in breadth, 
and 522-3 ft. long. It is evident from its position that no direct 
light could fall upon it, but only the reflected light from the pave- 
ment. The high relief of the metopes, therefore, would have been 
out of place, as the light streaming from below would have thrown 
the upper part of the figures into shade.’ The reliefs of this frieze 
consequently are remarkably low, not more than 14-2 in. above the 
surface, except in the case of the heads, which are a little, higher. 
Even this slight depth was sometimes divided into several surfaces, to 
give clearness to the outlines, and the edges are very sharp, and almost 
perpendicular to the background. Sometimes, too, in furtherance of 
the same object, the surfaces are placed obliquely, and a deep channel 


——— 


4 Cockerell, Anc. Mar. vi.-31. Ellis, Zigin Mar, i. 161. 
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is cut round the outlines ; and a part of the body—as the nose—is:. 
sometimes hollowed out underneath. In a few cases, on the N. and S. 
frieze, certain objects—cow’s horns and catriage wheels—altogether 
project from the surface.! | : | | 

The Ionic frieze is well suited to the representation of a long train 
of moving figures ; and it was natural that the artist employed to 
decorate the frieze of the Parthenon should choose as his subject the 
most magnificent and beautiful of the many splendid pomps of which 
Athens boasted—che gréat. Panathenaic Procession. On the occasion 
of this festival, all who were distinguished by rank or office, by re- 
markable genius or personal beauty, by success in war, or in dramatic, 
musical, or gymnastic contests, were proud to display their loyalty 
to her who was the queen .and ruler, as well as the tutelary deity 
of their city. It seems probable that a Panathenaic festival was 
held every year, on the third day before the end of the month 
Hecatombaion (towards the middle of August); but that the ‘great 
Panathenaics’ (ra peydda Mav), to which Pisistratus gave their 
full splendour, were celebrated in the third year of every Olympiad. 
It was on the 28th of Hecatombaion, the great day of this more 
splendid celebration? that the new crocus-coloured Peslos was solemnly 
carried to the Temple of Athéné Polias, and presented to the goddess 
Athéné. This magnificent robe, on which tte Battle of the Gods and 
Giants was embroidered by Athenian women and maidens, was fixed 
to the mast of a ship with wheels, the absence of which in the Par- 
thenon frieze has given rise to the many doubts and controversies 
briefly noticed below. _ | 

The procession was arranged at daybreak in the Outer Ceramicus 
Potters’ quarter) ; passed through the Thriasian Gates. (AdirvAov) to 
the Dromos; along thé main street of the Inner Ceramicus to the 
market place ; then eastwards to the Eleusinium (temple of Demeter 


—— i 


1 Michaelis, Farth. 204, period of the Diadochi, is decorated with 


* Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii. 328 and 332. reliefs taken from some ancient building, 
_* Proclus, ad Plat. Tim, p.g. Thucyd. and contains symbols of the months of 
vi. 56. the Attic year; Afecatombaion. bing repre- 


| 4 The only existing copy of this ship may sented by the ship on wheels, which bore 
be seen 12 the frieze of the small metropolitan ke pepios, as the principal feature in the 

church in Athens, called she Panagia Gorgo- Panathenaic pompa. Vid. Butticher, P4z/o- 

| peo, This frieze, which is probably fromthe dogs, b. xxii. 3. CT, fi 
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at Eleusis), NE. of the Acropolis, round the northern slope along the® 
Pelasgicon (Pelasgic wall), and then .through the Propylaa to the: 
Temple of Athéné Polias.! | | 
. The task of preserving order on this occasion was committed to 
heralds of the family of the Enneide, and among the honorary mem- 
bers of the procession were the Seers (uzdvtets), the Nine Archons, 
the Ten Treasurers of Athéné, the Ten Hieropcai (‘Iepomosot, Overseers 
of the sacred rites), the Ten Strategi (Generals), the Ten Taxiarchi (bri- 
gadiers-and generals of divisions), the Athenian [lopzreés (marshals ?), 
the Theori (envoys) of the Attic colonies, with their victims, the 
Canephori (basket-bearers, noble Athenian maidens), perhaps the 
Arrephori,? the Metoikoi (resident aliens) dressed in red instead of 
white, and bearing sacréd utensils, Athenian citizens, and a chosen 
company of Aged ‘men bearing olive branches (@arroddpoe).? Their 
followed the four-horse chariots, a troop of cavalry with two Hipparchs 
(generals of cavalry) at ‘their head, the ten Phylarchs, followed by 
young civilians on horseback, distinguished for their skill in riding, 
and a regiment of Hoplites, with their commanders.’ - 
The question may be asked, how far does the Parthenon Frieze 
agree with this description? Is ita representation of the Panathenaic 
festival at all? The earlier travellers, Curiaco, Spon, Wheler, &c., — 
contented themselves with giving. the reliefs the general, name of 
triumphal processions ; and Chandler thought that they represented a 
sacrifice offered by the Athenian cavalry.’ ~Stuart was the first to see 
+4 them the Panathenaic festival, and his opinion has been the prevail- 
ing, though not the only one, ever since. Our limits forbid us to enter 





Bot- 


' Michael. Part’. 213. 

2 Four girls of noble family, between 
seven and eleven, selected by the Archon 
Basileus, to superintend the weaving of the 
peplos, and to carry the sacred vessels. 

’ Aristoph. Vesp. 524. 

4 Michael, Farthk. 214, 

5 Travedls, iis 10. | 

é Botticher {in his learned and interesting 
work, Zophoros. am Parthenon) and E. 
Curtius (Grieck. Gesch, ii. 267) look on the 
scene a8 a mere xpodtywr, or preparatory re- 
view of Attic processions in general, which, 
Michaelis thinks, was hardly a sight to 


Ta 


invite the Gods to (Parthenon, 206). 
ticher rejects the idea of the Panathensa 
alrogether, on the ground that certain of the 
characteristics of that festival are, wanting, 
e.g. the garlands and fillets‘on the victims, 
the Canephori, the Skiadephori {parasol- 
bearers), the Diphrophori (seat-bearers), 
Thallophori, Ffoplites, the Ship.on wheels 
with the peplos, &c. He.also denies that 
the Gods are represented in the Eastern frieze. 
Friederichs (Bausteine, 167) seems to think 
that. the artist intended to represent a sort of 
triumphal. procession in honour of a victor in. 
the ‘charict race. Aug. Mommsen (//eortow 
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at large on this interesting controversy. The weight of authority and, 
we think, of testimony, especially since the publication of Michaelis’ 
exhaustive and admirable’ work (which has been well called the 
‘critical text’ of the Parthenon sculptures), favours the opinion that 
the subject of the frieze is the Panathenaic procession. We readily 
admit that it does not agree in all respects with the description which 
we have given above, and we believe that the peplos itself is wanting: 
But how should we expect an Attic artist, and such an artist, to. treat 
a subject taken from actuallife, and familiar to every citizen of Athens ?. 
We should. not expect him to give an exact and realistic copy of the 
actual procession of any particular year, including every component 
part, whether suitable or unsuitable for plastic representation ; but 
rather to represent it generally, and, as it wer®, ideally ; giving enough 
to suggest the actual scene, but avoiding a literalism which could only 
weary the eye. 

Having convinced ourselves of an essential unity of design in 
this frieze, we naturally look for the central point of interest, and we 
find it, as we should expect, at the E. end, and above the principal 
entrance of the temple. The starting-point of the two divisions of 
the procession, which march in opposite directions, is in the- S.W. 
corner of the temple, and the heads of the two columns approach one 
another, but do not actually meet, in the eastern facade. Here they 
are separated from one another by a row of enthroned figures, repre- 
senting the twelve gods, which again is interrupted by five smaller 
figures, standing, and apparently unaffected by what is going on 

about them, 
| The starting-point, as we have said, of the double procession is at 
the S.W. corner, so that one division marches along the whole of the 
W. and N. and part of the E., while the other moves along the S. and 
part of the E. sides. The first figure at the S. end of the W. frieze is a 
marshal (roureds)? (fig. 107, 2), who is about to wrap himself in his 
himation. Before him are seven or eight youths (fig. 107, 6), employed 
In preparing themselves and their horses to join in the ,cavalry pro- 


fogie, pp. 116, 117) divides the frieze into §.E., of the Plynteria in N. and N.E., and 
four distinct scenes, Petersen sees in it the a Review of Cavalry in W., 
celebration of the Arrephoriz in S. and 
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cession, one of whom wears the broad-brimmed travelling hat (mwétacoes) 
(fig. 107, c*). These are preceded by Aorsemen already mounted 
on their eager and prancing steeds (fig. 107, ¢), and these again 





RIDERS STARTING. 
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by others, engaged in preparation, or, just mounted and ready to 
advance (fg. 108). On turning the corner to the N. side we find 
a young slave busied in ‘settling the dress of his master (fig. 109), 
who is standing in an easy attitude beside his horse. Before him is a 
leng array of riders, whose movements are at first quiet, but as the 
throng thickens the horses grow more and more excited and restive. 
They are evidently chafing at the slow pace to which they are con- 
strained, and manifesting their impatience by every variety of vigor- 
ous action. We then come to a line of four-horse chariots, with their 
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_ drivers (fig. 110, a and 6) in their typical dress—a long flowing robe 
with or without sleeves, and cross bands over the chest. The beauty of 
this splendid array is heightened by the noble forms of youthful war- 
viors (awoBaras') (fig. 110, af and é+), with their shields, rich coats of 
mail, and high plumed helmets. The first team (fig. 110, a) is stand- 
ing quietly enough, being held by a grobm ; but the excitement of the 
fiery animals goes on increasing until it reaches a climax of wild 
impetuosity in the foremost chariot of the line (fig. 110, 6). Here © 





1 awoBdrns, desultor, dismounter; one who  Werrtor’ {Apobates) with Ais driver from 
Jeaped from the ground on te the chariot Oropos, in the possession of M. de Sabouroff, 
oo om a oe st Oetiat at a4 Roccan Ambhaccacor at Berlin. 
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; FIG. 111]. TRAIN OF MUSICIANS AND YOUTHS. 
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and there we see a marshal, engaged in keeping order, and sometimes 
hardly escaping from being himself overborne by the throng (fig. 
110, 6*). Before the. chariots is a company of men on foot, marching 
slowly, and apparently conversing. These are preceded by musicians 
(fig. 111)—players on harp and pipe—and these again by three 
or four youths bearing three-handled jars, such as we find painted 
on the fictile vases with black ground and red figures. Then come 
three youths with dishes (2). Before these are the, larger offer- 

ings @ first sheep (fig. 112), and then‘dulls and cows (fig. 113), which 
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SHEEP FOR SACRIFICE, 


reach to the N.E. corner, where the train of noble maidens (fig. 114); 
walking two and two, begins on the E. front. Their uniform appear- 
ance, and modest, yet noble and self-possessed, demeanour form. a 
beautiful contrast to the free and manly bearing and the joyous 
impetuosity of the youths on horseback. With these the moving 
portion of the procession ‘; ended. The remaining space between 
them and the seated Deities. is occupied by fwo men in the dress of 
marshals, exercising their functions, and four others, young and ola, 
who are leaning on their staves and turning towards the procession 
- which is approaching from the N. side (fig. 114). 
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We now return to the S.W. cortier, and consider the other part of 
the procession, which moves: along the 5S. side towards the same_ 
central point of meeting on the E. facade. Here, too, we find a 
marshal, who is preceded by horsemen similar to those in the N. 
frieze, but not producing so strong an impression of thronging, 
bustling, yet restrained and disciplined, life and force. The cavairy 
is preceded by a train. of chariots, as on the opposite side, the first 
and last of which are standing still, while the drivers receive their 
instructions from the marshals. In front of these are men on foot, 
then cows, most of which walk along quietly enough, but some make 
desperate attempts to escape their fate.’ 


EE SS 


! See the plates in Michaelis’ Der Parthenon ; but, above all, the frieze itself in the 
British Museum. : 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON 


(CONTINUED), 


THE EASTERN FRIEZE. 


OUR limits will not allow us to notice in detail the composition 
of the procession on the N., S., and W. facades. But it will be 
necessary to examine the eastern frieze, of which the interpretation 
presents at the same time the greatest interest, and by far the great- 
est difficulty. On turning the S.E. corner to the E. side of the 
frieze, we come, as usual, upon a marshal, who looks towards the S. 
division of the procession, and, as it were, beckons it to follow him. 
Before him march in uniform order and with quiet step a train of 
female Metoikot (resident aliens)? (fig. 118)—some of whom wear 
a mantle over the chiton, and others a shorter garment, cover- 
ing the back as low as the knees, like the Caryatids (xopas) of 
the Temple of Athene Polias! Some of them carry in their 
hands bowls or rather patere (giddrar apyupisbes, ypuolves), which 
had a hole in the middle for the insertion of the finger (gsddAy 
peropparos). Others carry cans or ewers (otvoxyoas) of precious 
metal. The curious object which figs. a and 6, 118, are bearing 
between them has been variously interpreted as candelabra,’ parasol 3 
(axiadsta), fan,’ and torch.’ . Whatever it may be, the fact that it is 
borne by two persons in common seems to imply that it was heavy, 
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1 Visconti seeks to distinguish maidens * O. K. Miiller apud Michaelis, Der Par- 
from matrons by the mantle, but nos. 5o and ¢Aenon, p. 253 
$1, with mantles, are certainly maidens. 4 A. Mommsen, 

* Visconti. * Friederichs, 





CESSION OF FEMALE METOIKOI,. 


II6, ARCHONS? AND MARSHALLS, 
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_ and it is not improbable that it represents @ censer (Bupsidrrtovov) or a 
candlestick (Avyvos). The foremost pairs (fig. 115, ¢ and @) on this 
side as well as on the other (fig. 114) bear nothing in their hands, and 
their position at the head of the column, and their exemption from 
burdens, seem to mark them out as distinguished female citizens of 
Athens. Before the line of women is a marshal or a seer (fig. 116, /), 
who seems tq be introducing them to the group of five men, who are, 
with much probability, supposed to be Archous.! These consist of 
both old and young men, who are clothed in the himation, and wear 
sandals. With the marshal, or seer, they form three couples, who are | 
conversing together, leaning on their staves. The fact that they turn 
their back on the Gods who sit close to‘them in the frieze shows that 
the latter. are invisible. : 

Passing over the whole central group of divinities, &«., which is 
only ideally present, we should carry our eyes straight to the remain- 
ing four Archons (fig. 116, a, 6, c,d), before whom are three office- 
beavers. ‘The first of these (fig. 115, ¢) faces the Archons with uplifted 
hand, and the two others turn towards the approaching file of women, 
from the foremost of whom I15 receives a vessel, 
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THE CENTRAL Group oF DEITIES 
(Fig. 127) 


was above the main entrance of the temple in the eastern facade, 
and is the most important part of the whole frieze. © Although 
the attributes which they once bore are too much defaced to afford 
us much assistance, we are, on the whole, able to recognise she 
twelve enthroned persons with two attendants, in the centre of 
the frieze, as Divinities ; and in most cases, though not in all, we 
are able to name them with tolerable certainty.? The seated figures, 
which are on a larger scale than the rest, are divided, as we have 
seen, into two rows by the intervention of jive smaller human 
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' Michaelis, arth. 253. For these figures z Botticher (op. c#t.) strenuously denies 
which are not given I must refer the reader their divinity, and regards them as magystrate 
to the. frieze itself. ov éupatrias, with their wives and children. 
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figures, who appear perfectly unconscious of the august presence 
on either side of them ; as, indeed, do the groups of men (43-49,' 
and. 20-23), of whom those nearest to the Gods (23 and 43) are 
actually turning their backs on the Olympian assembly. This and 
other considerations have given rise to the conjecture? that the 
twelve Gods and their attendants (24-30 and 36-42) should be 
considered as placed in a semicircular row behind the five central 
figures, and as invisible. The heads of the procession from 5, and N. 
(23 and 43) would then be in immediate contact with the enigmatical 
sroup (31-35), who are evidently preparing for some religious function, 
and may be regarded as being in the interior of the temple, and also 
invisible. | 

The Gods.of each division are turned towards the leading figures 
of the procession advancing from N. and S., but they are evidently 
invisible to worshippers. Whatdoes their presence in this place 
signify? They must be there, on the invitation of Athéné, to witness 
the honours prepared for her by her beloved and faithful people, and 
to share in the sacrifice which they bring. Beginning on the left 
hand of the left division with no. 24 (fig. 117, 2), we see a youthful 
figure, nude to the waist, wearing a small chlamys round his loins, and 
holding a petasos on his lap. In his hand is a hole, in which his 
xnptxecov (caduceus) was probably fixed. These attributes, and the 
mingled ease and elasticity of his attitude and form, identify him as 
the unwearied messenger of the Gods, Hermes. Next to him sits 
another youthful god, clothed in the same. way. He is sitting in 
an opposite direction to Hermes, but has just turned his head round 
to view the procession, so as to present his full front to. the spec- 
tator; his right elbow rests familiarly on his companion’s shoulder. 
Taking this figure in connexion with the following, I incline to the 
opinion of Dr. Flasch,’ that it can represent no other than Afollo* 
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1 These numbers refer to the work of is folded, and the effeminacy implied by his 
Michaelis. sitting on a cushion. This supposed effemi- 
2 Mr. A. S. Murray, Arc&ttect, Nov. 1878. nacy, however, does not prevent Brunn from 
* Zum 'Parthenon-Fries, Wirzburg, 1877. calling him Ares (&tlder @. Parthenon), 
4 Leake (who gives him a _ beard!), Nos. 24 and 25 have also been named the 
Michaelis, and Petersen call him Dionysos, Dioscuri by O. Miiller, Welcker, &c. 
from the supposed care with which his dress 
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(ig. 117, 8b) sitting opposite to his twin sister Artemis, One strong 
ground for this opinion is the fact that the feet of the Goddess are 
between the knees of the God, a position which, combined with the 
averted head of the latter, is hardly suited to a married couple; or 
a pair of lovers, and least of all to the austere character of the 
afflicted Demeter. The attitude is in any case a singular one, but 
its mingled familiarity and carelessness are least inconsistent with the 
relation between brother and sister. _ 

Artemis. (ig. 117, ¢), to whom Stuart assigns a long beard, is 
generally called Demeter, as the most suitable companion of ‘ Dionysus, 
_whom we prefer to namé Apollo. The torch which she bears is an 
attribute of Artemis as well as Demeter. She is clad in a sleeveless 
chiton and a short mantle, which hangs down her back ; and there are 
indications of long back hair, which is also in favour of her being a 
maiden goddess.! a 

Ares (fig. 117, @), often called Dionysos, draped like the preceding 
male deities, is refffarkable for his very zonchalant and extremely un- 
Olympian attitude. With his left leg thrown over his staff, he clasps 
his right knee tightly with both, hands, and brings his foot into contact 

with the seat. Who is this unmannerly God, who shows so little re- 

_ spect for the place and the presence in which he sits ? Visconti was 
the first to give him the name of Triptolemos, on the ground of his 
’ and this designation has 
been adopted by the majority of writers. Leake, A. Mommsen, 
and Flasch, more correctly, as I believe, think that the impetuous 
(Povpos)* Ares is here represented, endeavouring, as it were, to 
put a curb on his own fiery impatience. It is hardly conceivable 
that Pheidias would represent Dionysos throwing his leg inso careless 
a manner over his ‘Ayrsos ; for, God of wine and revelry as he was, he 
never lost a certain dignity of demeanour, and even in his cups 
was ‘always the gentleman.’ Still less could Apollo put his sacred 
laurel to so trivial a use ‘and if we confine ourselves to the Twelve 
_ Gods, we are broughf, by the method of exhaustion, to Ares. 
The four divinities above described form a more closely associated 


connexion: with the supposed ‘ Demeter ; 
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' Flasch (p. §4) follows here the opinions of H. A. Miiller, Panathenai: ‘d, Pp. 123. 
* fliad, v. 35§. ¥lasch, 20 Parth. p. 12. 
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group. Passing over the next figure to the right, which represents a 
subordinate personage (fig. I17, 2) standing \ in the back-ground, we 
come to 

. Héré (fig. 117, 7), dressed in the sleeveless chiton, which displays 
the beautiful arms for which she is celebrated (Aeueddevos). Turning 
to Zeus, her almighty lord, by whose side she sits, she lifts the veil 
from her immortal charms by a graceful sweep of the left arm. 

~ Tris (fig. 117, e) is a maiden-goddess, standing in reverential atten- 

dance on Héré, with one arm raised on high, and the other crossed 
aver her bosom. At first sight of her the name of Hébé rises to our 
lips ; but if, as is generally assumed, she is winged,’ we must call 
her either Iris or Nike, of which names, with Stuart,’ we prefer the 
former. : 

Zeus (fig. 117, g). Even without the presence of his consort there 
would be no difficulty in recognising the great king of Gods and men 
in this figure. He is distinguished above all his assessors, not only by 
the easy majesty and dignified repose of his bearing, but also exter- 
nally by the throne on which he sits, which alone has arms, and cross 
pieces between the legs. The two most illustrious denizens of 
_ Olympus, with their attendants, also form a separate group, with 
‘which the left half of the divine consessus ends. 

Passing over the five central figures,* which we may regard as out 
of sight, we come to Azhéé (fig. 117, 2), in whom the majority of 
commentators see a priestess of Athéné, but whom we believe to be 
the Virgin Goddess herself. This figure is more in profile than the 
rest, and slighter in form, and has about it a certain air of virginity, 
which we feel but cannot analyse or describe. She wears the siceve- 
less chiton. Her left arm lies close to her side, and the hand rests on 
her lap, in which there are indications of smail serpents, forming 
perhaps the border of her zgis. The right arm, which held a metal 
lance, rests on her seat. 

Flephestus (fig. 117, i). Next to Athené sits a bearded god, with 
his loins and legs wrapped in the himation. His left arm rests on his 


1 Lloyd, Bétticher, and Overbeck deny ? Anti. of Athens, i. cap. 
this. * Vid. p. 296. ‘Flasch, ‘ou Parthenon. 
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lap, and he supports himself by a staff (oxym7pov waxyv)' under his 
right shoulder, The upper part of his person, which is nude, is dis- 
proportionately massive and heavy, like that of a smith, and we have 
no difficulty in recognising Hephestus. In his character of artificer 
he has a claim to sit near Athéné, whose counsel and assistance he 
needed in the fabrication of his wonderful works of art. Here a 
slight break occurs in the line of deities, and we then come to four 
more intimately associated figures :— 

Poseidon (fig. 117,) is a dignified form, bearded, and with soft 
flowing hair; his lower limbs are wrapped in the himation. The 
artist has given the mighty ruler of the seas a proud and aristocratic 
bearing, suitable to his lofty rank ; but not the ineffable air of un- 
questioned supremacy which breathes in the form of his almighty 
brother Zeus. | | 

Dionysus (fig. 117, 2). Almost all the archeologists of the earlier 
part of the present century called this figure Zheseus, and it has 
since then borne successively the names of Apollo, Hephaestus, etc. 
It probably represents Dionysus. Both the attitude and the dress, | 
which differs from that of the other figures, are favourable to this 
interpretation. The right arm lies carelessly on the drapery by the. 
right thigh, and the left is elevated, resting on the ¢hyrsos. The 
himation, which is drawn closely round the loins, reaches to the feet, 
and passing up the back, falls in a broad fold over the left shoulder 
and upper arm on to the lap. The soft and dreamy expression of 
the face, and the listless effeminate air of the whole figure, corre- 
spond with the richer dress; and the garland indicated by the ten 
small holes in the head is characteristic of the voluptuous God of wine 
and revel.’ : | 

The interpretation of the next group, consisting of-two females 
and a boy (fig. 117, ™, #, 0), is attended with peculiar difficulties. 

-The earlier archzologists called the first of these (m) Aglauros, 
and this name was afterwards changed to that of Cora (Proser- 
pine). Some of the most eminent writers of the present day® agree 
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> liad, xviii. 416, Flasch, zum Parth. 18. name Peitho was first suggested by K. Q. 
3 Flasch, é. ¢. Miiller in 1829. | 
* Michaelis, Conze, Friederichs, The — 
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in calling her Peitho (Suadela), the Goddess of Persuasion. The 
great, and to my mind insuperable, objection to this appeilation is 
the extreme unlikelihood that the artist would give to a mere per 
sonification, an adjunct and living attribute of Aphrodite, so very 
distinguished a place among the great Gods of Olympus. Nor is it 
easily conceivable that he should allot three places, in the very 
limited space at his disposal, to one Goddess and her train.! This last 
objection has been strongly urged by Dr. Flasch, but his own suggestion 
that Demeter is here represented appears hardly more satisfactory. 
The name of the grave, solemn (cguv}), afflicted mother of Persephone 
is almost the last which would rise to our Itps on looking at this 

eautiful and voluptuous form, with the waving hair and partially 
uncovered breast. We should certainly take her for Aphrodite were 
it not that the boy in the group, generally named Eros, leans not 
against her but her neighbour. Notwithstanding this great diffi- 
culty, we are inclined to call fig. 117, m, Aphrodite, fis, IL7, 4, 
Demeter, and the boy (fig. 117, 0) Triptolemos.? Or we may suppose 
that for artistic reasons Eros was not placed close to his beautiful 
mother. | 

Aphrodite (?) (generally called Demeter) (fig. 117, Z) is dressed 
in chiton and himation. The former has fallen a little from the 
shoulder of the left arm, which hangs by her side and reveals the 
upper part of the bosom. Her raised right hand rests lightly on the 
top of her chiton.4 Her hair is wavy, and the back of the head is 
bound with a cloth in the shape of a very becoming cap. . 

Demeter (?), Aphrodite? (fig. 117, 2), Michaelis, Conze, and 
Friederichs agree in calling this figure Aphrodite, and Dr. Flasch 
concurs. It is difficult to resist such a weight of authority, but 
she appears both in dress and demeanour to be very unlike the 
wanton, laughter-loving Goddess. She is more completely covered 
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* Praxiteles, the favourite of Aphrodite, dispute his theory. ‘It fs ill argiing with 
might do this, but not Pheidias. one who wears such very thick boots.’ 

* Filasch, zee Parth, p, 33. Dr. Flasch * Botticher (Zopheres an farthenon, p. 206) 
speaks of her ‘lindliche Einfachheit und denies the wings, on which the name of Eros 
Anspruchslosigkeit,’ rustic semipiicely and rests. 
modesty! It is with no small apprehen- ‘ Dr. Flasch sees in her negligent attire the 
sion that we differ from Dr. F., who contforiable carelessness of the matron as cont- 
attributes ‘the ears of Midas’ to all who pared with the anxious modesty of the virgin ! 
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than any of her female assessors, and her head is thickly veiled. 
Even Dr. Flasch allows that her appearance is unusually quiet and 
respectable, and ascribes this to her position among the Twelve Gods, 
and her distance from Aves! She leans her right elbow. familiarly on 
the knee of her companion, and points with her outstretched left hand, 
- which rests on the shoulder of a boy, at some object in the distance. 

Triptolemos (2), Eros (?), (fig. 117, @), is almost entirely nude, 
but a small chlamys is discernible on the arms ; his curly hair 1s 
hound with a fillet, and in his left hand he holds a parasol with a 
long handle, either for his own or his mother’s (?) use. If he is 
really winged, as is generally believed, though the traces of wings 
are not easy to discern, and we recognise Aphrodite in fig. 120, #, 
we are constrained to see her constant attendant Eros ih the beautiful 
boy who leans so confidingly against her.’ 


Tue Five. CENTRAL FIGURES.' 
(Fig. 118.) 


This remarkable and enigmatical group, flanked on either side by 
the two rows of Olympian deities described above, consists: of two 
principal figures, male and female, and three smaller subordinate 
figures ; viz. two girls bearing seats, and a boy holding a garment. 

The principal male personage, @ priest? (fig. 118, a), who is bearded 
and wears only the short-sleeved chiton, without a girdle, holds in his 
hands a garment, or a piece of cloth, which he appears to have just 
folded up. Opposite to him stands a doy (118, 8), over whose shoulder 
hangs a long mantle, and who places his hands on cither side of the 
garment, which he appears to be receiving. 

The principal female figure, @ priestess? (fig. 118, ¢), stands with 
her back to the priest, and opposite to Zwo girls (fig. 118, d, 2), who 
carry seats on their heads, which are protected by the usual pad or 
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1 Brunn calls this group Cora, Demeter ing of these figures, vid. Michaelis, /arsh. 
and Iacchos, not believing in the wings of p. 2553; Flasch, seam Parth. p. 983 and 
the last. Botticher, Zefhoros-am Farthenon, 

2 For the Zvely controversy on the mean- : 
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knot (rvAn,' orretpa”). Both are dressed in. the sleeveless chiton and 
mantle, and the foremost seems to be delivering up the object (a 
chair ?).on her head, while the other awaits her turn to do the same. 

_ 4 warm controversy has arisen: I. respecting the character and 
functions of these five figures; II. on the question whether the girls 
and boy are delrvering up or vecetving the seats and garment; and’ 
III. on the nature of the cloth in the hands of the priest. According 
to the majority of writers the two maidens are Arrephori CAppy- 
gopot);* the central figure (c) a Priestess of Athéné; fig. @ the 


Fig. 118, 
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Archon Basileus ; and fig. 4 a consecrated servant boy, delivering up 
the peplos.! Michaelis calls the maidens Diphrophori (d:dpodeépoz, 
chair-bearers); the chief male figure he names, with some doubt, 
however, the Treasurer; the female figure, the Priestess of Athéné 
 Polias ; and the boy a servant with the sacred peplos. 
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| Aristoph. Ack, 860, 954. taken to Athens to be employed in embroi- 


? Apollodor. i. 5. II. dering the peplos :— 

‘ Also called Eppnpépat, ‘Eponpdpo: % TTaAAdbos ev moves 
(Anstoph. fystst. 642), maidens chosen by Tag KaAAippou tT "APavatas ev xpoxde TeTAp 
the Archon to superintend the weaving of Geifouat apart TAAOUS, |. 


ev dacdaAddaroe wormtAAove drGoxpoxaire miHrare. 


the peplos. 
* In Eurip. Aecuda, v. 465, the chorus of * Michael. Parthen. 255. Conf. Petersen, - 
captive women ask whether they shall be <AAuss?, d, Phetdias, 303. | 
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It is easier to find difficulties in these views than to suggest a 
better. But the presentation of the sacred robe was the most im- 
portant part of the whole solemnity, and it is hardly conceivable 
that thé artist would represent such a function as being performed 
by a boy and a half-dressed man in an ungirt chiton. The explana- 
tion of Dr. Flasch, though, of course, entirely conjectural, is not with- 
out plausibility. A sacrificial festival, he says, in honour of Athéné, 
is in preparation, and the whole people of Athens are proceeding in 
festal array to the Temple,? where the sacrifice is to be performed. 
In near vicinity to the Olympian Deities and the central group are 
maidens, as we have seen, bearing holy vessels. At the head of the 
two divisions of the procession, and still nearer to the centre of. the 
E. group than the maidens, are several male figures standing still and 
conversing, for there is yet time before all is arranged for the final 
act. When all is ready the sacrifice will begin. The male and female 
figures are the officiating priest and priestess, for whom the maidens 
(Seppopopor) are bearing seats. The priest. has just taken off his 
upper garment, and delivers it to the boy. He is preparing himself 
for the performance of his holy functions. The necessary implements 
are being brought to him by the foremost of the train of maidens, 
who has just handed over the basket containing the sacred knife. 
In the space between the people and the priest the invisible Gods 
take their places, and rejoice in the coming sacrifice of their pious 
worshippers. 7 | 

Although we find in this most beautiful work the clearest evidence 
of unity of design, a minute examination of its details brings to light 
a very marked difference of merit in the execution of its different 
parts. And this is exactly what we might expect. The conception 
could only take place in one mind—that of Pheidias himself—but the 
actual execution of a frieze extending over more than five hundred feet 
must have been the work of many different hands, of very different 
degrees of cunning. Of the difficulty of the task undertaken by 
Pheidias himself, and of the manner in which he has overcome that 





| Flasch, zn: Parthenon, p. 98. 
2 According to this view the temple intended is not the Parthenon itself, but the Temple 
of Athéné Polias. 2 Aristoph. Fax, 948. 
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difficulty, only an artzs¢#—an artist with a touch of the great master’s 
spirit—can form an adequate idea. He had to mediate between the 
rival claims of Architecture and Sculpture; he had to reconcile the 
laws of Relief and the laws of Nature. According to the essential 
principle of Zsocephalism, which we have explained above,! and which 
Pheidias has unflinchingly observed, he has made his men, on foot, on 
horseback, and in chariots, of the same height as his company of 
marehing women and his enthroned divinities. Such incongruities, 
however unavoidable, are the reverse of beautiful in themselves, but 
the artist has so far mitigated their evil effects that our sense of 
harmony and proportion is nowhere offended. It is not without 
effort that we can bring ourselves to see how far the truth of Art has 
deviated from the truth of Nature. 

_ .Again, the artist has to represent a procession, and yet to avoid 
the sameness, the wearisome monotony, which seem inseparable from 
such a subject, but which would have been intolerable to a Grecian — 
eye. Of the taste and skill with which Pheidias has solved this pro- 
blem, and introduced infinite variety without destroying general 
uniformity, we may judge most correctly by comparing this frieze 
with Assyrian, Egyptian, and even Roman works in which similar 
subjects are treated. 

The technical skill displayed in different parts of the frieze is, as 
we have said, very unequal. The horses on the S. side; for example, 
are executed with far less care than those on the N. side, which were 
more seen by visitors, and therefore, perhaps, committed to better 
hands. There is also a very marked difference of merit in the treat- 
ment of the drapery in different figures, which in some cases, as in 
Diana (?) (Demeter ?), no. 26 (fig. 117, ¢), and in nos. 29, 33, 36 (fig. 
117, f, &, w) of the E. frieze, is almost faultless, while nos. 38, 39, and 
40, and others, leave much to be desired. | 

Yet though there are unmistakable traces of different hands in 
different figures, and though some of these are as worthy of a separate 
analysis and study as the finest statue, yet they are all so admirably 
subordinated to the general effect that the eye is never checked as it 
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wanders with delight along the ‘exulting and abounding’ stream of 
warm and vigorous life. | 

No less marvellous than this combination of rich elaboration of 
detail with unity of effect is the of order amidst freedom 
an of “~ ““gg@er- The frieze, as a whole, gives the 
impression of a regular solemn pilgrimage, invested with all the 
sanctity and formal dignity of a high religious function; and yet 
there is in each separate figure a certain individuality, we might 
almost say a certain Jazsser aller, which seems almost incompatible 
with uniformity and order. Scarcely two. figures can be found which 
do not differ from one another in attitude, or dress, or general 
expression. There is not one that is not employed, and employed in 
a manner pleasing to the eye of the spectator. Every man and 
woman, every horse, cow, and sheep, has its own character, itseown 
raison détre, and yet they all fit in exactly to their places as essential 
parts of the beautiful and harmonious whole. 

‘Nor is it only as an inexpressibly sublime and noble work of art — 
that these reliefs are precious to us. They set before us in a way 
S hich no mere words can do the very form and spirit of Periclean 
Athens—of the Athenian State at the height of its strength and 
glory, when the yet unbroken force of freedom was directed, not by 
vulgar, greedy demagogues, but by a heaven-born king of men. It 
is the very epitome of Attic history, and teaches us more than a 
thousand treatises. From the Gods of Olympus with their priests to 
the poor dumb victims which bled upon their altars ; from the Archon 
and Eupatrid to the charioteer and the slave groom, all are there. In 
long array we behold the stately magistrates and the venerable seers 
of Athens, the sacred envoys of dependent states, the victors in their 
chariots drawn by the steeds which had won for them the cheap but 
priceless garland, the full-armed warriors, the splendid cavalry, and 
the noble youths of ‘horse-loving’ Athens on their favourite steeds, in 
the flush and pride of their young life ; and last, not least, the train of 
high-born Athenian maidens, marching with bowed heads and quiet 
gait, for they are engaged in holy work, with modest mien, and gentle 
dignity and grace. All that was sacred, powerful, and grand, all that 
was beautiful, graceful, and joyousim Athenian life, is represented there, 
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in ideal form, of course, but in strict conformity with the realities of 
life. Herein lie the strength and the glory of Greek art, that in its 
highest aspirations after that ideal beauty which exists nowhere but 
in the soul, it always remains in the closest relation and affinity to 
Nature ; and herein lies the infinite advantage of the Greek artist 
over every other, that Greek ‘life was in itself so eminently plastic, 
that at every turn he beheld forms and groups which invited plastic 
representation. 

It-is by the study of such works as these that we get the clearest 
insight into the essence and spirit of classical antiquity. In these 
monuments’ of art, as well as in. those of literature, we discern the 
ineffable nobleness, dignity, and grace of the ancient Greek mind, the 
full sense of which filled and entranced the soul of Milton, and bent 
the etubborn knee of Géthe, and has been through countless ages a 
source of lofty inspiration and rapturous delight to the noblest minds 
of every civilised nation of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
OTHER WORKS FROM THE AGE OF PHEIDIAS. 


RELIEF OF THE ELEUSINIAN DEITIES 
(ATHENS). 


(Fig. 119.) 


Tuis large relief, the principal figures of which are more than six, feet 
high, was found at Eleusis in 1859. It represents the Eleusinian deities, 
Demeter and Cora, with a boy between them, probably 7ripiolemos? 
The Goddess on the left, who holds a long sceptre, is placing some- 
thing in the hand of the youth, who looks up at her with reverential 
attention. The other Goddess, who bears a torch, is crowning him with 
a garland, What holy function is here being performed it is impossible 
to say. If it is a votive offering, it is probably dedicated in honour of 
some youth, who had devoted himself to the service of the Eleusinian 
deities, or had received some mark of their especial favour; for we _ 
know that it was customary to clothe personal and individual occur- 
rences in a mythical dress. | 

There is a very remarkable difference in the style in which the 
two female figures are executed. The one on the right is moulded 
with all the freedom of fully developed art, and both form and drapery 
are in the highest degree flowing, easy and graceful ; while the archaic 
stiffness and perpendicular lines of the other remind us strongly of 
the Vesta Giustiniani.2 We can only suppose that they are copied 
from well-known objects of worship in Athens, which the artist wished 
to recall to the mind of the spectator. This intentional archaism, and 


i 


1 Vid. Afon, d. Inst, Arch. plate 45. an Athenian herd-boy (Ad. Avis, p.70). 
? Iacchos? Ploutos? Bétticher calls him = * Vid. supra, p. 167. 
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the awe so visibly expressed in the face of the youth, give a greater 
air of solemnity and sanctity to this relief than is to be found in any 
of the Parthenon sculptures. — 

The difference between the two goddesses was enhanced by the 
bracelets, neckla¢e, and earrings worn by the figure to the right, which 
are all indicated by the rivet holes in which they were fastened ; and 
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DEMETER, CORA, AND IACCHOS, ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE, 


the charming variety afforded by the two styles of drapery, con- 
trasted with ‘the nude figure of Triptolemos, renders this one of the 
most pleasing specimens of the Attic relief. 


- 
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RELIEF OF ORPHEUS, EuRYDICE, AND HERMES 
(ROME, VILLA -ALBANI; NAPLES, PARIS). 


(Fig. 121.) 


This relief, which exists in three different copies, is one of the best 
known and most popular works of ancient art. The one at Naples 
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is inscribed with the names of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, and 
although we may fairly doubt the genuineness of this inscriptien, the 
scene carries with it its own interpretation. ‘The artist represents with 
exquisite feeling and taste the final parting between the faithful pair, the 
sad result of the fatal, yet so pardonable, indiscretion of Orpheus. 

The myth is almost too well known to need relation here. When 
the beautiful Eurydice died, Orpheus followed her to the infernal 
regions, and by the irresistible power of his lyre moved the stern 
hearts of. Persephone and of Hades himself :— 

| Nec regia conjux 
Sustinet oranti, nec. qui regit ima, negare.” 

Eurydice was summoned and allowed to follow her husband to. 
the realms of light and life, on condition that Orpheus did not look 
back at his rescued wife until they had emerged from the Avernian 
valleys. Just as they had reached ‘the margin of the upper earth,’ the 
Rhodopeian hero, overpowered by anxiety and love,‘ turned his loving 
eyes, and forthwith Eurydice glides back into the murky gloom of 
Hades, and is lost to him for ever.’ According to the poet, his — 
stretched-out arms caught nothing but the yielding air;* the more> 
merciful sculptor grants the unhappy pair a moment's parting, and 
that is represented here. 

The theme is treated with the utmost simplicity and tenderness of 
feeling ; and we know no better example of the tendency of the best 
Greek art to moderate the external manifestation of emotion. Here 
are no loud wailing, no distorted features, no frantic gestures, no wild 
abandon, and yet its very moderation and self-restraint only render 
the scene more pathetic and affecting. Eurydice leans affectionately 
towards the faithful one who had faced the king of terrors to save 
her—to whom life was worthless without her,—tnd gently lays her 
hand upon his shoulder. Orpheus raises his hand to hers, while he 





1 The copy in Paris bears the modern and 4 Ovid, Metam. x. 53 :— 


erroneous inscription of Amphion, Antiope, Brachiaque intendens, prendique et prendere captans 


and Zethos. Nil nisi cedentes infelix arripit auras. 
2 Ovid, Aetam. x. 46. Conf. xi. 63. 
: * Virg. Georg. 1¥. 499 :— 8 Ovid, Mefam. x. 38:— 
Ceu famus i In auras 
wod si fata nepant veniam pro conjuge, certum 
Commixtus tenues, fugit diversa. Nelle redire mith. Leto gaudete duorum. 
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looks for the last time on his twice-lost love. It is but for a moment; 
for there is another hand on hers, that of Hermes, with his dread 


* 


wand :—- : , 
Non lenis precibus fata recludere. 
Yet even he seems for once to perform his task unwillingly! 

No subject could have been more happily chosen by a loving 
‘husband to express his mingled grief and love for a departed wife 





Fria. . 121. . . FIG. 122, 
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SEPULCHRAL STELA, 


than.this touching incident in the life of the pair who were to the 
Greeks the very types of conjugal fidelity.! 

This beautiful work is one of a large class of sepulchral reliefs in 
Attic’ style, many of which have been discovered lately in the 


' Both figyres (Orpheus and Eurydice) are I. The steée with the anthemion; vid. 
copied on sepulchral urns now in the Museum _ Stele of Aristion, p. 106, 
on the Acropolis at Athens, . IJ. The Heroon, or small temple, with an 
* Vid. Stackelberg’s Grider d. Hellenen heros (pediment), supported by two square 
and Pervanoglu’s Gradsterne d. alten Griechen. antes or by round pillars, (Fig, 121.) 
The principal forms of Greek sepulchres Til, Massive marble vases (hydric), gene- 
were— rally of later dute than the stelz, although 
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‘Ceramicus in Athens, and are either 7 s¢Zi or in one of the museums 
“of that city. We subjoin two of the most interesting, one of them 
that of a beautifully. draped figure ofa deceased- weman, to whom 
her attendant is offering the jewel.¢asket, Whi¢h’so-often plays a part 
on Greek gravestones ; and another (frét ‘Lamia ? in Thessaly) of a 
deceased youth (fig. 122), who 1s stretching out his hand to-a bird cage, 
while his favourite animal, a cat, sits near him on a pillar, In the 
corner is the typical doy, who appears to be mourning. ~ 


A very common ornament of Attic graves 1s tHe Siven (fig, 123), 


generally holding a_ lyre fashioned from a te. 123, . 
tortoise-shell : and sometimes blowing the double oe 

flute. The Sirens often appear in the character - aS 

of mourners or ‘wailers, tearing their hair and —_ “A , ° 
beating their breasts to denote the extremity of a! ~ 
grief. Euripides refers to them in this sense, Om 

and calls them crap@évoe yGovos xopar.' But = e 
they also typify the delusive nature of human . oem aaa 
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delights and pleasures which lure men on, like 
the followers of Odysseus, to inevitable death 
and decay? They may be looked on as the 

Muses of the calm and bright but treacherous sea. : 
| Other reliefs of the Attic school, whether of 
the older or younger may fairly be doubted, 
are the sepulchral S7é/é of Phrasicleta ; of Ameinocleia; of Hegeso ; 
of Demetria and Pamphile; of the Athenian Rexileos on horseback, 
who fell in the Corinthian war (394 B.C.) at the age of twenty ; 
and many others of great beauty, all in Athens; Medea Astero- 
peta and Antinoe (in the Lateran), - it which Medea is persuad- 
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SIREN. 


some are from the best period. 

IV. Stele with painted figures instead of 
carved reliefs, or with only a simple inscrip- 
tion. The Zocus classicus on this subject is 
in Pausanias, ii. 7. 3: Te wey capa yi xpir- 
rove Aldov St olxodophoavres Kpnwiba Kiovas 
ediotaat, nal én aivross eridnua wove 
xara TOUS deToUS udALeTa TOls €y Tots vaots: 
This éxlénua represented the house of -the 
deceased, the parting scene, or the adoration 
of the women, 1 Eurip. Hef. 167. | 


x 


2 The phases of character attributed to the 
Sirens are very numerous. Pausan. (i. 21. 
2) says that when Sophocles died, Dionysus 
ordered the Athenians to honour him as ‘a 
new Siren. Christodorus (Zephyr. 350) says, 
referring to Homer, Theptxijs Zeiphvoes aphioy 
Zpyor ipaiver. E. Curtius connects the 
Sirens with Aphrodite, ‘Die Sirene ist nur 
eine Form der Aphrodite. Sie wallet auf Gra- 
bern und Friedhéfen wie die Aphrodite 
Epitymbia.’—Arch, Zeit. N. F. ill, p. IO. 
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ing the unhappy daughters of Pelias to cut up and boil their 
father, trusting to her promise to restore him to life and youth ; 
Zeus and Hephestos (in Schloss Tegel); Odysseus conjuring the 
shade of Teiresias from Hades (in the Louvre); Zeus, Thetis and 
Heéré (in the Louvre); where Héré is looking suspiciously at the 
supplicating Sea.Goddess ; the so-called Adcibiades among the Hetere 
in Naples; the well-known and beautiful relief called Lélévation de la 


_ fleur in the Louvre, representing a young lady and her attendant in 


the long-sleeved dress of the female slave, each holding upa flower; a 
reliéf with a similar motif in the Acropolis at Athens ; a relief of 
women dancing rapidly along(in Athens), apparently part of a larger 
group ; and the well-known and magnificent alto relicvo in the Villa 
Albani at Rome, representing a conutbat between a horseman and a Soot 
soldier. All these are of a good period of Greek art, and of high 
excellence, although, as we must suppose, the work of ‘mete artisans. 


FRIEZE OF THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO IN PHIGALETA 
(BRIT. MUS.). 


We now come to speak of a monument of what is in the main 
Attic art discovered in a region to which we should hardly expect its 
influence to extend, viz. in Phigaleia, in the S.W. corner of Arcadia, 
about twenty-five miles from Olympia. This rugged district appears to 
have: had a peculiar religious. sanctity of its own, and was spared by 
Apollo when he Visited the rest of Greece with pestilence, at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian war. To this distant and secluded part of 
Greece the immortal Attic architect Ictinus was summoned to build 


"a temple to. Apollo ’Emixovpios, on the slopes of Mount Cotylion, 


more than. 3,000 feet above the sea and about a mile from the town of 
Basse. The building of this temple was begun in 430 B.c., the second 
year of the Peloponnesian war, and, according to Pausanias, it surpassed 
all the temples of the Peloponnesus except that of Tegea. It is of 
moderate size’ but beautiful proportions, and combines the Doric order 
on the exterior with the Ionic in the interior. It is of bluish white 
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' Other beautiful reliefs of this class may onthe Acropolis at Athens, Conf. Schone, 
be seenin the Ceramicus, and inthe Museum  Gyech. Reliefs, 
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limestone, but the finer ornamental parts of the structure are of Parian 
marble. The roof was tiled with slabs of white marble, which Byzes 

of Naxos is said to"have been the first to fabricate in Ol. 50 (B.C. 580). 
It is remarkable also for 
its position, standing as 
it does north-and south, 


* “ 


instead of east and west ; " 

the principal entrance NY i 8 
being to the ~ north | Ld 

Nearly all the pillarsare 3 | —, 

still standing in their ori- = [UPN 

ginal places. So Ee ai i “ 

The beautiful - frieze, ak i mt : 

which was placed inside IN NO -, | S 
the cella above the pil- NG , . z 
lars which surrounded 4) | Oy a: & 
the unroofed part of the [| Ah lane ante ~ 
interior, called the Hy- aii a 
pethrum, was discovered i lh i 
in 1812 by Cockerell, a i, " ; 
Foster, Linkhand Haller, i HN y 4 
“who also found the Atgi- : | oe Mh 1 3 
netan marbles, now at Me 4) | a 
Munich. The precious ie << J 
remains were conveyed BA i rs 


to the coast, over the 
rugged ground which se- 
parates Bassz from the Mi hh il Bere 
sea, on the hands of |i | 
150 Arcadian shepherds. di 
They were then shipped 
to Zante and thence to 
England. The difficulties 
which the enterprising discoverers encountered on their w ay, by land 
from greedy and treacherous Archons, mutinousworkmen, and the terri- 


ble Arcadian flies ; and by sea from storms and_the presence of French . 
x 2 
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cruisers, were eagle to daunt the most eestuite and ought to be 


remembered by us with gratitude. 


CENTAURS ATTACKING CENEUS. 





Fic. 125. 


' Pausan. Vili. 41. 7. 


Fragments of a co- 


lossal temple-image, and 


some fragments of me- 
topes, were also dis- 
covered, but no traces of 
any pedimental group. 
The subject of the frieze, 
like that of the building 
which it adorns, is essen- 
tially Attic ; its main ob- 
ject is the glorification 
of Apollo—to whom the 
temple was dedicated in 
his character of ’Ezruxov- 
ptos' (the Succourer)— 
and of 7eseus, the great 
national Attic hero, who 
is represented as leading 
hiscountrymen to victory | 
over their earliest and 
most terrible foes (124, a 
and 130, a). The frieze 
consists of twenty-three 
slabs 2ft. 14 in. high, and 
is about Io1 feet in 
length: It is divided 
into two unequal parts, 
the shorter of which re- 
presents ¢he Contest be- 
tween the Lapiths and 
Centaurs at the wedding 
of Peirithous (figs. 124, 
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125,126), and the longer the Battle of the Amazons (figs. 128, 129, 1 20). & 
Between these two scenes came the chariot of the divine allies of the 
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Fac, .126.* 
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CENTAUROMACHIA, 


Fic. 127. 
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APOLLO AND ARTEMIS IN.THE PHIGALEIAN FRIEZE, 


Greeks (@¢ol ’Emixovpior), Apollo and Artemis (fig. 127), drawn ba ® 
pair of stags,and driven by the goddess in person, They are hastening 
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in the direction of the Centaurs, the more formidable of the two foes, . 
against whom Apollo is discharging his fatal arrows. . In the treatment 


Fic. 128. 
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SCENE FROM THE BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS, 


@ of both these subjects, and especially of the last mentioned, the devia- 
tion from the calm and disciplined tone of the Pheidian school, which 
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we notice in the plastic ornament of the Erechtheium and the Temple 
of Nike Apteros, is still more decided and pronounced. Short as is the 
distance of time which separates the frieze .of the Parthengn from the 
one before us, we seem to have passed into a different moral and 
artistic world. Instead. of the disciplined freedom, the cadpocivn and 
evtatia, which prevail even in the liveliest representations of the former, 
we are introduced inthe latter to a scene of uncontrolled savagery, in 
which the wildest passions rage unchecked. ‘There is scarcely a com- 
position in the whole range of ancient art in which the wild excesses 
of wine and lust are more vividly depicted than in the Phigaleian 
Centauromachia, The design itself is the offspring of the most 
daring, extravagant and excited imagination, and the glowing life 
which burns in the hearts of the actors is expressed in an endless 
variety of the strangest attitudes. Nothing can exceed the ferocity 
of the Centaurs, whose naturally savage nature is here excited to mad- 
ness by the effects of wine. In one group we see one of these hybrid 
monsters biting the neck of a Lapith with his human face, while he 
kicks out at another foe with his horse's heels! (fig. 126). Not only 
the laws of humanity, but the sanctity of religion is set at nought ; 
Centaurs and even suppliant women are attacked at the altar, and 
forcibly dragged away from the very images of the Gods. In fig. 124, 
the bride of Peirithous, who is clinging to an archaic idol -of Athéné, 
is being thus outraged, and is defended by a warrior, whom we recog- 
nise as Theseus from the lion’s skin which hangs above him on the tree. 
The horror and pathos of the scene are still further enhanced in other 
groups by the introduction of children, whom the terrified women 
vainly endeavour to protect. . 

In the battle with the Amazons the scenes of blood and fury are» 
mingled with others in which softer emotions prevail, In one case a 
Greek is leading his wounded comrade from the field ; in another our 
pity is excited by the beautiful figure of a dying Amazon in the 
collapse of approaching death. Even mercy towards a fallen foe, 
so unusual in the ancient world,? is depicted here, and a Greek is 


—_——_—_—_— —— 


1 The same scene is depicted on a vase 2 The Athenians alone ef all the Greeks, , 
in the museum at Naples (Alon. def!’ fist. says Pausanias {i. 17), raised altars to Pity. 
vi. 38). | | 
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7 pee : i i q ny i seen tenderly lifting a 
“7 fh Na. Mi 7 wounded Amazon from 
in ZZ) — = her horse (fig. 130). In 

A another scene an Ama- 
zon seems to be begging 
the life of a young La- 
pith from her sister war- 
rior (fig. 129). 

The whole work in- 
deed is full of surprises 
and inconsistencies, The 
subject, as we have said, 
is purely Attic, but the 
treatment isexaggerated, 
sensational, and almost 
barbaric inits tone. Many 
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of the figures are mas- 
terpieces of drawing, ide- 
ally conceived, and ex- 
ecuted with great natu- 
ral truth. Among the 
male figures are extre- 
mely fine models of ath- 
letic ephebt ; and the wo- 
men are, like Spartan 
maidens, strong and ac- 
tive but not unwomanly 
or coarse. Others are 
ugly in design—e.g. the 
figure of the Queen of 
the Amazons being torn 


SCENE FROM THE BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS, 
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FIG. 
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. | ! + \' ? t Den oy, fi from her horse—and 

YZ yi | tim; fy rude and inharmonious 
Bs: ; i | in their execution. The 
& Zui drapery is often exag- 
~~ ci gerated, unnatural —and 
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tasteless, and without any close relation to the form or action of the 
wearer. | | 

From the fact that the slabs of this frieze are of Pentclican marble 
it has been conjectured that it was executed in Athens and trans- 
ported toPhigaleia.! If this be the case, the artist must have been in- 
fluenced rather by a desire to please the taste of Phigaleians than that 
of Athenians, It seems likely, on the whole, that it was designed by 
an Attic artist with a view to its provincial destination, and executed 
by local artists in Phigaleia itself. . 

The composition, however, is not original, for many of the inci- 
dents are found in the sculptures of the Theseion and Parthenon, and 
on vases, and the Group of Centaurs who ave burying the invulnerable 
Ceneus® (fig. 125) under stones occurs elsewhere. The more striking 
scenes of this remarkable relief were often copied separately. ‘Three 
copies, evidently made for decorative purpose, on slabs of marble 
raised at the edge by way of frame, have been found at Patras. One 
of these represents the scene in which the Queen of the Amazons is 
being dragged from her horse. In another a Greck has planted his 
. foot on the thigh of an Amazon, and is dragging her backwards by 
the hair. In the third we see two single combats between Greek and 
Amazon, in one of which the Greek, and in the other the Amazon, is 
succumbing. | 





1 Curtius, Pefep. 1. 330- Fragut, 14, sec. 16, and Stackelberg, Der 

? For the myth of Cancus, vid. Ovid, Afeé. = Apollon-Lempet sit Bassaé, p. 73; Millingen, 
xii. 189. According to another version, he = Vases Grecgucs, p. viii. ; and Tischbein, Vaser, 
was buried under trees (Orph. Argon. v. 170, i, 8, ) 

apud Apollon, Rhod, i. §9)- Conf, Pindar, | 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


SCULPTURES OF ERECHTHEIUM AND THE 
TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS (OL. 92. 4). 


THe HALL OF THE CARYATIDES, AND FRAGMENTS 
OF THE FRIEZE. 


UNLIKE the Parthenon, the Erechtheium, which also stands on the 
Acropolis, and is of the Ionic order, was one of the principal temples 
for sacrifice and worship in Athens. The original building was de- 
stroyed by fire when the city was taken by the Persians ; a new build- 
ing, ona more magnificent scale, was almost immediately commenced, 
but not completed before Ol. 92. 4 (B.c. 409). It appears to have 
been really a complex of three separate temples (fig. 131), the eastern 
half being dedicated to Erechtheus, and the western to Athéné Polias, 
with which a sanctuary of Pandrosos (Pandroseion ') was connected. 

The Erechthetum was entered by a prostyle portico on the east ; 
and the Temples of Athéné Polias, and Pandrosos, by two halls 
(wpootas) on the north-west and south-west corner respectively. 

The ground on which the Erechtheitum stood, which was of two 
different levels, possessed a peculiar sanctity, as the scene of the 
contest between Athéné and Poseidon for the Attic territory ; and 
this will account for the singular form of the structure. The gift 
of Posetdon—the Salt-spring—-was in. the Erechtheium, in which 
he had an altar also; and the Olive of Athéné Polias was in her 


' Pausan, i, 27, 3: 7G vag Se ris "A@nvas gusson, 1876. _ 
Tlavipdocev vabs ovveyqs ért: nal ~o71 Tady- * On some particulars of the construction 
Spoges es Thy Napaxarabyeny avaitios tev of the Erechtheium, vid. A. S. Murray in 
aberpav novy. Conf, She Evechtheium and Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. i. p. 224, 
fempie of Minerva Poltas restored, by J, Fer- . 
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own temple! Pausanias was told that ‘this olive, being burnt when 
the Persians. took the aii grew again on the same day to the 
height of two cubits’? In her sanctuary too was the sacred 
Erichthonian serpent, which, as Herodotus tells us, ceased to.eat the 
honey cake before the battle of Salamis. 

The porticoes of the two larger temples had Ionic pillars of the 
usual kind, but that of the seneENey of Pandrosos, having no pedi- 
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THE ERECHTHEIUM ON THE ACROPOLIS RESTORED, 


ment or roof above it, and being therefore light, was supported by szr 
female figures (fig. 132). These are simply called «épas in the very 
interesting fragment of a bill discovered in Athens; containing the 
names of artists employed on the frieze of the Erechtheium, and the 
prices charged for their work. They are, however, generally, though less 
correctly, known by the name of Caryatzds.’ It is just this smaller 


i 





1 Vid. Soph. Ed. Col. 700, and A®schyl. 4 For controversy on this building conf. 
ct A 214. Thiersch, Zpikrisis der neuesten Untersuch. 
2 Pausan. 1. 27. des Erechtheums, Miinchen, 1857; Botticher, 


* Stephani, Annal. d. Inst. 1843. Tav. Berichte tiber dre Untersuch, auf der Acro- 
d’ Agg. i. No, 2, p. 294. polis, Berlin, 1862. 
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and least important entrance to the Erechtheium which has suffered 
least from the ravages of time. Five of the ‘maidens’ were still 
performing their arduous duty when Stuart and Revett visited Athens 
in 1837. The sixth and best, which was taken away by Lord Elgin, 
and is now in the British Museum, has been replaced by a copy in 
terra-cotta (fig. 133). 

The idea of substituting the human form for pillars was familiar 
to decorative art of a much earlier age, but it was not introduced 





CARYATIDES OF THE PANDROSEION, 


into architecture before the Persian wars. The origin of the Caryatid 
is very uncertain. Some writers suppose that it is derived from the town 
of Caryz in Laconia, which was destroyed by the Athenians as a pun- 
ishment for the treachery of its inhabitants to the Greek cause after the 
battle of Thermopyle. The women of Carye are represented as bearing 
eternal burdens in memory of the slavery to which they were reduced. 

These figures, however, are connected with another legend. 
We read in Pausanias of two virgins, who dwelt not far from the 
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Temple of Athéné Polias, called Canzphore (basket-bearers). ‘ These 
maidens dwell for a certain period with the goddess, and when the 
festive day arrives they carry on their heads in the night certain 
things which the priestess orders them to take ; the priestess, however, 
neither knowing what she gives them, nor the virgins what they carry.’ 
It is thought that the basket-like capital above the head of the maidens 
may be a reminiscence of these Canephore. 

In the first instance probably the idea of compulsory and servile 
labour is connected with this architectural 


FIG. 134. 


novelty. This was certainly the case with 
the Adlantes, the giants (fig. 134) who 
support the roof of the Temple of Zeus at 
Agrigentum with bowed heads and up- 
lifted arms, and are evidently bear- 
ing a weight which it needs all their 
strength to uphold. In the case before 
us ‘the maidens’ seem to be perform- 
ing a voluntary and comparatively 
easy task in honour of the deity 
they serve. Their rich dress, stately — 
bearing, and erect heads banish all ideas 
of meanness and servility. The massive 





strength of their frames compared with 
the light weight they bear, establishes : 
that harmony between the bearer and the borne which accords with 
the fundamental principle of Greek architecture—that every member 
of a building must not only rest securely on its support, but appear to 
do so. They bear their burden easily, as we see from the fact that 
the hands are unemployed, except in slightly lifting the robe. The 
knee of one leg is a little bent, so. as to give some life and grace to 
the human pillar, without interfering too much with its architectural 


ATLANTES. 
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' Forchhammer (‘ Erechtheionu. T. of A. daughters of Erechtheus, raised to heaven 
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Polias’ in Arch. Zeit. 1876, p. 76) tries to 
bring them into connexion with Erechtheus, 
and derives their name from the channel 
above their heads by which the water ran 
off the roof. ‘They are,’ he says, ‘the six 


as the Hyades, who had sacrificed them- 
selves for their country. The war 
analogous Hyakinthides (and ap-0aTLOES ?) 
also points to their relation t rain.’ 
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character. On their heads fs the soft pad (rvA), on which the basket-like 
architectural decoration takes the place of the customary Ionic capital, 
and is adorned with the eckimus and astragal. The long tresses at the 
~ back of the head fll up the curve, and give the necessary appearance of 
strength to the neck. Although the laws of architecture require that 


ajar Se E - 





all these figures should be alike in design—the only difference being 
that the three on the right hand of the spectator rest on the left leg, 
and the three on the left hand on the right leg—yet there is a con- 
siderable difference of merit in the execution. The well-known figure 
in the British Museum is greatly superior to the others, especially in 


the treatment of the drapcry, and is evidently by a different hand.! 


Tye Frieze oF THE ERECHTHEIUM IN ATHENS. 


The reliefs of the Erechtheium were not, as was usual, carved on the 
surface of the frieze, but each figure was made separately of Pentelican 
marble, and fixed on.a background of black Eleusinian stone, which 
was probably coloured. The remains of this work are so insignificant 
that we are obliged to have recourse to the bill mentioned above to get 
an idea of the scene represented. In this interesting inscription we only 
find mention of human beings—men, women and children—and among 
the figures preserved are two similar groups of @ woman with a boy 
on her fap But there are fragments of a Biga with a driver in it, 
and of a Quadriga. Some writers think that indications of mytholo- 
gical subjects are to be found, and that both gods and men were repre- 
The style of these remains resembles 
that of the sculptures of the Temple of Nike Apteros; in both we 
find the soft and graceful characteristics of Attic art with a tendency, 
as compared with the grand epic simplicity of the Parthenon, to the 
more agitated, individual, Zyrzc manner of a later school. 


sented, as on the Parthenon.® 





ee 


\ We see in them what Caryatids ought 
to be. We need only look at a house in 
Park Lane to see exactly what they ought 
sot to be, 

2 Demeter and Jacchus? Weicker, Gor- 


tevlehre, ii. 252. 

* Friederichs, Savst. p. 186. Brann, 
Auansiler-Gesch, 1. 248, Bergk has attempted 
to reconstruct the frieze from the materials 
furnished by this inscription, 


ATHENA’ NIKE. 
tr —/, 
We gather from the bill of works that the persons”, 
for the most part mere artisans, who received..about sik, 
(£2 8s.) for each figure ; and here again we see how deeply *.. 
handicraft of the period we are speaking of was penetrated by the. - 
spirit of the nablest art. | : 


SCULPTURES FROM THE TEMPLE OF Nike APTEROS 


(LONDON AND ATHENS). 


This ‘ pearl of Ionic architecture’ is of surprisingly small dimension, 
measuring not more than twenty-seven by eighteen feet. It is amphi- 
prostylos tetrastylos, i.e, having tour columns at the eastern and western 

facades respectively (fig. 135). It stood, and once more (since 1835) 

#'stands, on a buttress of the 5S. wall of the Acropolis, the very eminence 
from which the unhappy AZgeus is said to have thrown himself in 
despair at seeing the black sails still hoisted on the ship of Theseus 
when he returned from the slaughter of the Minotaur. Pausanias | 
clearly indicates its position by saying that it stood on the right hand 
of the grand flight of steps leading up to the Propylza, and that 
the statue of the triple Hecaté Eppyrgidia' (on the tower) was 
near the temple of Nike Apteros. It was seen in its original state by 
Spon and Wheler in 1675, but was soon afterwards destroyed by the 
Turks, with the fortunate exception of the xpynwiéwpa (basement). 
They used the precious materials of this beautiful little sanctuary to 
construct a battery when they were besieged by the Venetian army in 
1687. Happily, however, nearly all the fragments were discovered and 
collected by Ross, Schaubert and Hansen in the year 1835, by whom 
the building was restored to nearly its original condition. 

The temple was generally called by the name of Nike Apteros 

- (wingless victory), but it was really dedicated to Athena Nike. The 
Goddess of Victory is here regarded not as an independent deity, but 
as an emanation from, as a z#men or phase of, that Goddess of hoar 
antiquity, the awful Athéné Polias,? whom the Athenians regarded not 





1 Pausan, ii. 3. 2. Movrds, § odCer py’ def. On which the Scholiast 
2 Saphocles, PAtfoct. 135: Nixn 7’ ’A@dva, remarks, ofrws 7 woAtovxos ‘Adgva Niky 
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THE TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS AT ATHENS. ¢. 


Kahetra: é€v Th “Artixy. Conf. Eurip. Jon, early period, had a sanctuary and cult of her 
451, and Aristides, "A@yva, i. p. 26, ed. own, her intimate connexion with Athéné 
Dindorf : (A@nva) ) udvn piv ardytwy bedy appears never to have been lost sight of, nor 
duolws 5 macay ovK €mdvumos THs vikns does she appear to have assumed any fixed 
éotly GAA’ dbudvumos. A good’idea of or permanent type in Greek art. Her image 
Athena Nike may be gained from a well- _ is found in various sizes—now as a full-grown 
known relief in the Louvre, in which a powerful maiden, and now as a little child. 
warrior is returning thanks to a small image She appears with different attributes accord- 
of Athena Polias on a pillar for his victory, _ ing to the occasion—the garland, the fania . 
represented by a winged Nike who comes to (head-band), and the xnptxe:ov (herald’s stafi); 
meet him with a branch in her hand. and she is sometimes fully robed, and some- = 

' Although we see that Nike, at a very times nude (vid. Gem. iz/ra, fig. 15§0,-p.331). .° 
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Wings were given her at an early date,' and they -are large and 
strong, in accordance with the nature of victory, which comes suddenly 
and with overpowering force. But as constant attendant and zzseparable 
companion of the invincible Pallas, she was represented without wings | 
(amrepos). The idea of a wingless victory is likely to occur to every 
high-spirited nation.2, The Lacedwemonians, we are told,? set up a statue 
of Enyalitos (Ares, Mars) 2% chazus, ‘with the same design as the wing- | 

less victory at Athens, that he might never leave them.’ . 

The contreversy respecting the origin and date of this peculiar re- 
presentation of Athéné has turned in some degree ona passage of | 
Heliodorus quoted by Harpocration, in which it is said. that the 
xoanon of Athena Nike at Athens had a helmet in her left hand, and 
a pomegranate in her right’ As the pomegranate is almost unknown 
in art as an attribute of Athéné, it has been argued by some writers 
that the cult of Athena Nike was of a comparatively late origin.® 

Two of the latest and most important writer$ on the subject, 

~ Kekulé and Benndorf, maintain that the Temple itself was built under ° 
the auspices of Cimon, and therefore before the building of the 
Propylaa (437-432 B.c.).6 It is generally acknowledged that the 
plastic ornaments both of the Temple and the Balustrade represent 
some great warlike achievements of the Athenians ; and Benndorf 
conjectures that the subject of the frieze of the Temple was a victory by 
land, and that of the reliefs of the Balustrade, a victory by sea. This 
double triumph he thinks could be no other than the one gained by 

- Cimon on the Eurymedon, Ol. 78 (B.C. 465). It was, as we read, from 


—,___— 


i Either by the Chian school or the 
Thasian painter Aglaophon (Schol. Aristoph, 
Aves, 574. Kekuwlé, dte Balustrade ad. Aihena 
Nike Tempels, p. 9). oe 

+ Tt is only lately that Britannia Nike has 
developed wings on the Darwinian principle 
of ‘ appetency.’ . 

$ Pausan. 01, 1§. 5. a 

* Harpocration {and Suidas), 5. v. Nien 
'AOnva. Avkoupyes évy THE wept THs ‘lepeias’ O71 
S& Nixys A@nvas Edavov kntepor Exov 
dv pév rh SekiG porav, dv Fe rh ebwvouyp 
kpavas, éerysaro map’ "A@nvalors SebhAwner 
“HawdSapos 6 wepinynThys ev a wepl axpowdAcws, 


— 
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The pomegranate or the apple was attributed 
to Aphrodite, Héré, Cora, Nemesis, and other 
deities, The red colour is derived from the 
biood of the patriot Mencikeus, who volun- 
tarily offerect himself to death for the glory 
of his country (Apollodor. iii, 6. 7. Eur. 
Phen, 776), | 

5 Loeschke (ap. Kekule, of. eft.) points out 
that when the temple revenues at Athens were 
divided between Athéné Polias and the other 
deities collectively, no mention was made of a 
temple of Athena Nike. 

6 Benndorf, Veber das Cultbild der Athena 
Nike, Festschrift, 1379. 
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the spoils taken. in these battles that he built the S. wall of the 
Acropolis,! on the buttress of which stands the Temple of Athena 
Niké. Now, it is a curious. coincidence, at least, that the rare attri- 
bute of Athéné, the pomegranate, should be found, in connexion with 
this Goddess, on the coins of Sidé? in Pamphylia, which lies only 
twelve or- fifteen miles to the E. of the mouth of the Eurymedon, 
In this Cumzan colony there was a temple of Athéné, who appears 
to have been its tutelary deity.’ On these and other grounds Benndorf 
conjectures that Cimon established the Athéné Polias of Sidé, with 
the local and significant attribute of the pomegranate, in a temple on 
the Acropolis-.at Athens, as Athena Niké, in commemoration -of his 
double triumph on the Eurymedon. 

As an additional testimony to the antiquity of the image of Athena 
Niké Benndorf adduces the painting on an Attic vase (a lecythus) 
in the British Museum, -- This interesting work was discovered by him 
' during a recent visit to London (1880), and has been published by 
Prof. Kekulé in his learned treatise on the Balustrade (fig. 136). 
He thinks that the Goddess here represented with what he takes for 
a pomegranate in her hand is a copy, though not an exact one, of 
the temple-image of Athena Niké. 

Although this peculiar cult has left but meagre traces in ancient 
literature, it may be worth while to refer to an epigram of Nicarchus 
of the first century of our era, in which Benndorf finds a direct re- 
ference to the pomegranate-bearing Athéné. In this stanza Aphro- 
dité is represented as upbraiding Athéné with bearing in her hand the 
apple (47)NXov*) which Paris had awarded to er :-- | 


oe. ee. =e 


1 Plut. Civton, 13: mpadévrwy 8& rity Sidé (2idy, a pomegrante). Conf, Benndorf, 
aixpoararwy Aapipwy {of the battle on the af, cif. p. 27. 


Eurymedon) ets re ra &AAa xphuaciw 6 Shuos * Strabo, 14, 667: elra Zlby Kupaloy 
épidotn cal 7H axpowdrAe: Td véTioy Teixos kmouos: Exe: B 'Abquas lepdy, 

karegevarey aw’ exeivns ehrophoas THs rTpa- ‘ Among the Greeks the apple was the 
reias. Conf. Ross, 7he Semple eof Athena symbol of love. Vid. Catull. 65, 19, and 
NRE. Lucian, Dial, Meretr. 12, 1. In proof that 


* Mionnet, Deser, de Adédailles, iii. pp. this word may be applied to the pomegra- 
471, 478, 479; Suppl. vii. pp. 63, 65, 68, nate, Benndorf (ef. cz#. p. 26) quotes He- 
69, 71. Eckhel (Doecirina Numorum, iii.  sychius, ‘uhAov: was xapwés,’ and refers to 
p. 15) was the first to point out that the the fact that the coins of the island of Afe/os 
pomegranate was the device of the town of bore a pomegranate on them as symbol. 
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Hapbive Tpiroyérera ri Ty Kumpu dort pe Avrreis. 
Trouper e dpmahég Sapov Exec, TOA 
Mépvqoat Td mapobey ¢ év "I8hlows cxomédowrw 
Ts Tapis ov re kaAny, GAA’ ey eddypdrirev. 
Lov Sopu Kai waKos €oriv: pov de rd pnror trapye 
dpxel TH penr@ Kelvos 6 mpiy moRepos." 


Why wrong the Cyprian goddess, thou lake-born maid ‘divine 2 
Why hold within thy greedy hand a guerdon that is miné? 
Bethink thee how in ancient days, on Ida’s rocky height, 
Not thee the swain decreed supreme—-but me by beauty’s right. 
Thine is the pride of spear and shield, but mine the fruit of gold: 
Enough that from an apple sprang the famous war of old.—H. A. P. 


Fic. 136. 





IMAGE OF ATHENA NIK# FROM A VASE IN THE BRIT, MUSEUM.? ' 


It is unnecessary to remind the reader that the foregoing theory 
of Benndorf rests mainly on conjecture, and is open to many ob- 


jections. But, like ail which comes from this distinguished writér, it 
is worthy of serious consideration. 


—s. al 
a en 


) Palat. Authed. ix. 576. * Taken from Kekulé’s Due Balustrade d. Ath. Nike Tempel. 
| Y 2 
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The.'same may be said of his conjecture respecting: the artist 
who executed the temple-image described by Harpocration.' In 
‘a well-known passage of Pausanias we read, ‘Near the statue of 
Athéné (in the Altis at Olympia) there is a statue of Nike, which was 
dedicated by the Mantineans for some war not indicated in the in- 
Calamis is.said to have made it zezthout ewengs, in imitation 
Now if, as Benndorf 








scription. 
of the statue called Nike Apteros at Athens.’? 
assumes, Calamis-stood in somewhat of the same relation to Cimon 
as Pheidias to Pericles, it is not improbable that this distinguished 
artist would be employed to execute the image for the new Temple 
of Athena Niké, and that he subsequently made a copy of the 
_Athegian. work fer the victorious Mantineans. 3 


THE FRIEZBR OF THE TEMPLE OF Nik& APTEROS. 


The Temple of Athena Niké was ornamented by a sculptured 
frieze which ran round the whole building above the epistyle. The 
reliefs on the N. and W. were taken away by Lord Elgin, and are now 
in the British Museum. Each of the four sides has a distinct compo- 
_ sition, the most intelligible, or rather the least unintelligible, in cha- 
racter being that on the principal or E. facade (fig. 137). The figures 
are too much mutilated to allow of our forming any clear idea of the sub- 
ject of even this relief, but the presence of a Winged boy between two 
female figures at the left extremity, and of Pallas with shield and 
egis between two male figures in the centre, warrant the con jecture 
that we have before us an assembly of the gods. Sixteen of the per- 
_ sonages in this composition seem to be females in long robes, all of 
them without heads, and, with the exception of Pallas, without attri- 
butes. 


8 Vide Benndorf (of. ez#. p. 44), who refers 


1 Vide supra, p. 3215 note 4. 
to 2 similar case in which Canachus made an 


* Pausan, v. 26, 6: wapa dé rhe "AOnrvay 


reroinra: Nin’ tairny Mavrieis avéferay, 
tiv wmdAcuoy' dé ob SnAotow év rp errypap- 
pdre. = KdAapis 8¢ ofk Exovoay wrepd woreda 
A€yeroi dmopinovpevos Ta APhvynas TIS Awré- 
pow kakouueérns Edavar. 


Apollo in bronze for the temple at Branchide, 
and a replica, of exactly the same dimensions, 
in cedar wood,for the Temple of the Ismenian 
Apollo at Delphi. 


Fic, 137. 





EASTERN FRIEZE OF THE TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS. 


Fic. 137, @ 





NORTHERN (?} FRIEZE OF THE SAME TEMPLE. © 
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' Botticher? thinks that the third figure to the left of Athéné is 
Pan, who through Pheidippides? promised assistance to the Athenians 
at Marathon. The head of this figure is wanting, but there are indi- 
cations of goat’s thighs. 

There is little doubt that the central figure of this (E.) frieze is 
Pailas herself, and that she is making her first appearance among her 
Olympian peers—not, as in the pediment of the Parthenon, on the 
occasion of her strange birth, but, according to Benndorf’s view, on her 
first arrival from the banks of the Eurymedon, and at her inauguration 
in the new temple prepared by the grateful victors? The other 
figures are for the most part doubtful. It is supposed, however, that 
on either side of Athéné are Zeus. and Poseidon ; and though many 
writers will undertake to recognise almost all the great gods of Greece 
in this mutilated frieze, these three, and Aphrodite with her attendant 
satellites Aros and Peztho, are all that a sober eye can see.4 

The friezes on the N. and S. sides, which closely resemble one 
another, represent @ battle between Greeks and Persians} recognisable 
by their trousers and their mounted leaders (fig. 137, 2); that on the 
'W. side, on which a trophy is discernible,’ a battle between Greebs and 
Greeks (i.e. between Athenians and the Greek allies of Persia), and 
both these scenes coincide with the theory that the victories on the 
“Eurymedon are here immortalised. 


$C OLPTURES OF T. HE TEMPLE OF ‘NIKE. 














THE BALUSTRADE OF THE Nik TEMPLE. 


The N.W. corner of the little temple described above abuts ig 
138) on the scarped Cimonian wall (on the S. side of the Acropolis), 
which ran parallel to the grand flight of steps leading up to the Pro- 
From this ascent, and at right angles to it, rose a smatler 
flight of stone steps (fig. 138, a—a) in the direction of the N.E. angle 


pylzea.? 





| Kon, Museen. p, 91. 

4 Herod. vi. 30, Pausanias (i. 28) calls 
him PAtlippides. Conf. vili. 54. 

* Benndorf, of, cit. p. 42. 

4 Vid. Kekulé, op. cit, 

* Botticher (AG. Mus. p. 88) calls them 
Amazons, and thinks that he discovers in 


them the female bosom, and the peculiar 
shield and quiver which they bore. 

* Ross, Die Acropolis PI, xi. 1, 

7 Vid. Leopold Julius, ‘ Veber den Sti 
flugel der Propylaten und des Tempels a. 
Athena Nike,’ in den Mittheilung, d. deutsch, 
Arch, fnst. in Athens, i, p. 216. 7 
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of the temple." A triangular space was thus formed between the edgé 
of the buttress, the N. side of the temple, and the line bordering the’ 
short flight of steps. For the sake, probably, of ensuring the safety 
of the worshippers, a: parapet composed of stone slabs about three feet 
high.was erected on the longest and shortest sides of this triangle. 
Several of these were discovered by Ross? and his friends in 1835, and 
were found to contain reliefs of the most exquisite beauty, the effect of 


a | Fic, 138. 
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GROUND PLAN OF NIKE TEMPLE.§ 


which was heightened by metal ornaments, and probably by painting, 
These first discoverers appcar to have limited the Balustrade to the 
two sides of the triangle on the N. and E., and other writers, among 
them our own Penrose, adopted their views in this respect. . The 
_searching and fruitful investigations of Carl Bétticher, Kekulé, Benn- 


1 Botticher (of. c7¢,) thinks that these steps * Lempel d. Nike Apteros, Berlin, 1839. 
are of Frankish origin. * From Kekule’s Bai. d. A. AV. Fempels. 
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-dorf, Schéne, Bohn, Petersen, Loeschke, Julius and others, have led 
to different, though not always to final 
or concordant, conclusions. In his most 
recent work on the subject Prof. Kekulé 
endeavours to prove that the parapet 
was carried not only along the N. side, 
and the line of the small flight of steps 
to the E. (a—a), but along the W. 
and %, sides, and again .at right angles 
from the S. towards the S.E. corner! 
of the Temple. For this last continua- 
tion from the 5S. line (fig. 138, &—6) 
his reasons seem hardly adequate.’ 
Botticher? carries the S. line of the 
Balustrade still farther to the E. 

The entire length of the parapet, 
according to this. theory, was, roughly 
speaking, about 110 feet—30 on the N. 
side, 36 on the W., 27 on the S., 7 
bordering the steps on the N., and Io 
running from the S. side of the court 
towards the S.E. angle. As the only 
entire slab is about 4 feet in width, 
there would thus be space for twenty- 
eight slabs. It is further calculated 
that these slabs would contain fifty-six 
human figures. , Fragments of forty-two 
of these have been discovered at dif- 
ferent times, and as the search has 
been a very complete one, we must suppose that fourteen are irre- 
vocably lost. Although so much of this beautiful work has been 





THE FIGURE ABOVE RESTORED, 





|. Die Reliefs an d. Balustrade d. Nike  nasialwesen, Jani 1881. 
Zempeis, 1880. Conf. Bohn, Arch. Zett. * *Der Thymele der Athena Nike,’ Ber- 
i880, pp. 85-91. lin, 1880. 

2 See a very valuable contribution by E. ‘ Vid. Kekuleé, of. c#é. 
Petersen in the Oesterr. Zeitschrift fiir Gym- 
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altogether destroyed, or effaced by time and neglect past recognition, 
there still remains enough not only to maintain its high reputation 





GROUP ERECTING A TROPHY, FROM A VASE IN THE BRIT, MUS. 


as a work of art, but to give us a clear idea of its general design 
and character. With the exception of Athéné herself, whose 
figure occurs on two slabs---in one of which she is seated on a ship, 





BAS-RELIEF OF TWO NIKAI AND COW, 


and in another on a throne—all the actors in the scene are winged 


Victories. Athena Nike appears, of course, as Apieros (wingless), 
but she has about her a legion of attendant Nikai whose large 
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strong wings denote the swiftness with which they carry out her 
sovereign behests. The operation in which the Nikai are engaged 





Pic. 142. ° 


GROUP OF VICTORIES AND COWS RESTORED,! 


is principally of two kinds—the performance of a sacrifice and the 
evection of a tropky ; and in the active performance of this duty, their 


FIG. 143. 





FROM THE BALUSTRADE OF THE 
TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE, 


light and slender forms are thrown into 
every variety of graceful attitude. The best 


' preserved of the reliefs show us (1) a Nike 


preparing to fix a helmet on a trophy (fig. 
139), of which scene we have a beautiful 
copy on a small Attic vase in the British 
Museum, of the first half of the fifth century 
B.C. (fig. 140); (2) two Nikai leading with 
some adificulty a sacrificial cow which is 
purposely made small, so as not to seem 
altogether beyond their control (figs. 141, 
142); and (3) the well-known and exquisite 
figure of a Nrke tn the act of raising her foot to 
adjust her sandai,and hence gerierally known 
by the name of the Sandal-looser* (fig. 143). 
There are few remains in the whole range of 
ancient art which show such exquisite de- 


licacy of feeling and execution as we see in the gracefully flowing 
lines of these lovely forms. 


1 From Kekulé, of. et. 


in Michaelis, 


* Conf. Helbig, Wandgemadide, No. 941. * No cast or drawing can give a just idea 
* This motif looks as if it had been bor- of this lovely figure. 
rowed from the Parthenon frieze, Pl. xxxix. 
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Besides these, as we have said, there are fragments of two figures 
of Athéné, of two cows, of.a rudder, and of Persian weapons. Before. 
Athéné seated ona ship (fig. 144) we may suppose that the Nikai 
are busily prepared in erecting a trophy .of naval spoils ; and that 


FIG, 145. 





RESTORATION OF ATHENE RESTORATION OF ATHENE 
SITTING ON SHIF. : SITTING ON CHAIR. 


before Athéné on the throne (fig. 145) a cow is in the act of being 
sacrificed, The existing remains of the Balustrade indeed only 
show us the cow led by Nikai in the sacrificial procession, but 
there are many evident copies—in reliefs, gems, and coins of a later 
date—of the scenes pourtrayed upon the parapet, which enable us to 
supply the missing link in the design (fig. 146). | 


Fic, r46. Fic. 147. 


i 9 (From gems in British (RMS 
: _ Museum.) 





VICTORY AND COW, NUDE VICTORY. 


In the work quoted above Prof. Kekulé has published a resto- 
ration of the reliefs on the Balustrade, in designing which he used the 
guidance afforded by the numerous copies of these beautiful works. 
Among the best known of these are the relief of the two Ntkat 
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leading the sacrificial cow in the Vatican ;! two reliefs in Florence, one 
of Niké adorning a trophy, and another of Nike raising some object with 
her foot, an action which throws her into somewhat.the same attitude 
as the Sandal-looser (fig. 143), though a much less graceful one; and 
a vase-painting at Munich, Prof. Kekulé has also published? the 
curious paintings on @ vase belonging ta M. Philimon at Athens, in 
which a Nike is assisted in her task of leading the obstreperous sacti- 
ficiat cow by two youths, one of whom holds its head and another its 
tail.3 _ 

Hitherto, as we saw above, only two figures of Athéné, and two 
sacrificial cows, have been discovered. Kekulé thinks that only one 
action is represented in the entire Balustrade. He was theréfore sur- 
prised at first to find more than one victim, for we read that one cow 
was selected from the hecatomb of Athéné Polias as a sacrifice for 
Athena Niké (Apteros). Finding more than one, however, he thinks 
that a whole train of victims may have been represented. Petersen, 
on the other hand, who maintains that the temple was built some 
thirty years later than Cimon’s victory on the Eurymedon, evades 
the difficulty by assuming that each side of the Balustrade contained 
a complete and independent action. He hazards the conjecture that 
the Battles of Plateze and Mycale were represented on the W. side, 
the Battle of Salamis on the S., and the Battle of Marathon on 
the N. In this case each scene would naturally contain one figure of 
Athéné, and the one sacrificial Cow. The Trophy also—perhaps in 
different stages of completion; and the Sacrifice—either in prepara- 
tion, or actual performance—would be represented on all three sides. 

As far as we know all the Nikai of the Balustrade were draped. 
We have, however,on a gem in the British Museum, from the golden 
period of Attic art, a most exquisite figure of Nike almost entirely 
nude (ig. 147), and there are other representations of Victories both 
nude and clothed in the game collection and in foreign museums. 


* In the cabmet of the Hermaphrodite. Stackelberg, Grad. d. Hellen. Taf. xvi. 1; 
Vide Visconti, v. Taf. 9. Heydeman, Gitech. Vasenébtider. xi, 2: ; 

® OF, cit. D. 5. Schone, eriech. Reliefs, Taf. xxxi, 126, 

§ For other representations of Nike vid. Op, ctt. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE SCHOOL OF MYRON. 


- 


UNRIVALLED and predominant as were the genius and influence of 
Pheidias in Athens, and, in a less degree, throughout Greece, we shail 
not be surprised to find at the same period traces of other schools of 
a different character, and with somewhat different aims. So really 
great and prolific an artist as Myron, whose works were, by the very 
nature of their subjects, peculiarly calculated to attract the public 
eye, could not be without enthusiastic followers and imitators. And 
in fact we recognise his style even in some of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon itself. Among the best known members of his school is 


Lycius OF ELEUTHER, 


About Ol. go (B.C. 420), 


who is-sometimes called the son,! and sometimes only the pupil,? of 
Myron. | , | : 

Although we have no remains or copies of his works, we gather 
from descriptions of them that he followed in the footsteps of his 
preceptor. His chief work was a group of ¢herteen figures in bronze, 
representing the single combat between the Dis geniti Achilles and 
Memnon;? in the treatment of which the sculptor probably fol- 
lowed the Aithiopis of Arctinus.t Near the Hippodameion, in 


1 Pausan. i. 23. 7. Athen. xi. p. 486, D. depicted on the fine ‘red on black * crater 

2 Plin. VW, A. xxxiv. 79. | in the Brit, Mus. (Table-case I, No, 121}: 

* Pindar, Of%< tu. 83 (ed. Dyssen), and * Conf. Welcker, Zf. Cyeé. i, 212 and ii. 
Nem, iii. 63, vi. §2. Conf. the same scene 169, _ 
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the Altis at Olympia, is a semicircular basis, in the centre of 
which stood an image of Zeus, and on either side of him Tyhetis 
and Eos (Hemera, Aurora), supplicating him on behalf of their 
respective children. The combatants themselves, Achilles and 
Memnon, who have not yet joined battle, stood at each end of the 
long pedestal, and the other figures were arranged in symmetrical 
antithesis — Greeks to Barbarians-—between the two mothers and their 
sons. Odysseus was balanced by Hedenus, as the wisest of the Trojans ; 
Alexander (Paris) by Menelaus, as pre-eminent in hatred ; <tineas by 
Diomede ; and Deiphobus by the Telamonian Ajax. Below the statue 
of Zeus were elegiac verses in ancient characters, from which we learn 
that this group was dedicated by the citizens of Apollonia for a 
victory.! On this occasion, probably Lycius had his subject chosen for 
him, and may or may not have treated it in the Myronic manner. 
The next work by Lycius mentioned by Pausanias is 

Lhe Boy with the Perirranterion? probably the basin of lus- 
tral water, though the word wepeppavtypiov properly means the 
whisk, or brush, with which the water was sprinkled about, as in 
Roman Catholic churches at the present day. This statue stood 
near the Temple of the Brauronian Artemis in Athens, and the 
basin of holy water may have been actually used by her worship- 
pers. A still more Myronic- subject was that of another work of 
Lycius, . : 
A Boy Blowing an Expiring Fire, which Pliny declares to be 
‘worthy of his teacher, * and which he mentions again under the 
name of ‘fuer suffitor, boy holding a censer. 

Lycius also executed a statue of — . 

Autolycus, a Pancratiast, whom Xenophon in the ‘ Symposion’ 
praises as a well-educated Athenian boy. Pausanias* says that he had 
seen a'statue of Autolycus the Pancratiast in the Prytaneium at Athens, 





1 Pausan. v. 22, 2. censer. Brunn, Awsstler-Ges. i, 259. 

? Thid. i. 23. 8. * Pin, 4. Af. xxxiv. 79: ‘ Autolycum 
—* Pilin. xxxiv. 79: ‘Puerum sufflantem pancratii victorem, OJ. 89. 3 (422 B.C) 
languidos ignes.’ At the end of the same- propter quem Xenophon symposium scripsit.’ 
chapter he speaks of the same statue pros Pausan. ix, 32. 8 
bably as ‘puerum suffitorem,’ holding a 5 Plin. ibid, 
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and relates a subsequent adventure of his in the time of the Thirty 
Tyrants. Pliny also mentions a group of : , | 

The Argonauts, by Lycius, of which we’ know nothing but the 
name. To the same school we may refer | 


STYPHAX OF .CYPRUS 


(About 440 B.C.), 


who probably lived somewhat earlier than Lycius. He was celebrated 
- for one statue, | 

The Splanchnoptes (owrayyvorrns), or ‘roaster of entrails, who 
was represented in the act of blowing a fire with his mouth.' Pliny says 
it was the portrait of the ‘Olympian’ Pericles’ favourite slave, who was 
so seriously injured by a fall from the roof of a temple on which he 
was at work, that the physicians despaired of his life. Athéné, however, 
out of regard to Pericles, showed him a herb (hence called Parthenion), 
by the application of which the wounded man was immediately re- 
stored to health. 


CRESILAS® OF CYDONIA (IN CRETE), 
O1. 87 (B.C. 432), 


another member of the same school, is especially interesting to us, 
because we have copies of two of his works—the Amazon (fig. 148), 
with which he is said to have competed against Pheidias and Poly- 
cleitus; and a portrait statue of Perecles, which Pliny declaras to have 
been worthy of his surname, and a marvel of that art ‘which makes 
illustrious men still more illustrious.’4 The famous dust tx the British 


—_—— ee. 


ee eee 


t Plin. A A xxxiv. 81. = Formerly called Ctesilaos. The right 

? Phin. xxii. 44. Conf. Plut. /ericées, mame was established by the discovery of an 
i3. The same story is told by Plutarch of inscription containing the name of Cresilas on, 
Mnesicles, the architect of the Propylea. a basis discovered near the W. front of the . 
- Pliny has probably confounded the names, Parthenon in £840. Ross, im unstbiatt, 
Such a ‘Deus ex machina’ would hardly be 1840, No. 12. 
employed on behalf of a slave. But vid. * Plin. 4. AY, xxxiv. 74. Conf. Pausan. 
Brunn, 4.-G, 1. 265, 1, 25. E. 
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Museum (fig. 149), which is supposed to be a copy of the head of 
Cresilas’ statue, was found at Tivoli, and there are inferior replicas of 
it in the Vatican, and. perhaps at Munich.' The face is of the ideal 
Greek type ; the head is covered by a helmet, probably as a mark of 
his dignity as orparnyes (commander-in-chief of the forces), and not, 

as was said, for the © purpose of concealing the only ugly part of his 


Fic. 149. 





CRESILAS. PERICLES. ? 


person. The style of the bust—the short crisp curls, and the treat- 
ment of the eyes—is in accordance with the period to which i is 
generally, and no doubt correctly, referred. 

But the work which is the best warrant for placing Cresilas among 
the followers of Myron is a statue of 

A Dying Warrior at his last gasp, in whom, says Pliny, ‘ one may 
see how much life still remains in him.’? This description immediately 





' But vid. Friederichs, aust. p. 125, and ? From the bust in the Brit. Museum. 
E. Curtius, Arch, Zeitung, 1860, p.* 40. 3 Phin. VW. A. xxxiv. 74. 
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reminds us of Ladas the runner by Myron. Some writers see in this 
work a portrait of Dzitrephes, who was killed at Mycalessus, Ol. 91. I 
(B.C. 416),and whose statue Pausanias saw in the Acropolis, pierced with 
arrows.! It is generally taken for granted that the expression of the 
face in this statue was exclusively that of physical pain and exhaus- 
tion. But the touching expression which awakens our sympathy in 
the face of his wounded Amazon justifies the belief that Cresilas at- 
tempted something more and higher than the representation of dying 
agony, and that he added anzmus to the auzma of his predecessor. 

Although we class him with the followers of Myron, he seems in 
some of his productions to have been influenced by the quieter tone 
of the Argive school. He stands half-way between Myron and 
Polycleitus, 

Cresilas also made a Doryphoros2 an Offering to Demeter Chthonta; 
and an. Offering to Pallas Tritogeneia, of which three works we know 
nothing but the names. 


STRONGYLION, 


Prime Ol. gi. 2 (B.C. 455), 


who also belongs to this group of artists, appears, like his great 
master, to have excelled in the representation of animals,’ although 
he by no means confined himself to this branch of his art. Among 
his works was one deity, | 

Artemis Sotetra, in Megaris, set up by the Megarians as an offer- 
ing of gratitude to the goddess for her miraculous intervention in 
the Persian war; also 

Statues of Muses on Mount Helicon. The artists Olympiosthenes, 
Cephisodotus, and S/rongylion are each said to have furnished 
‘three statues of the Muses, which were placed in the grove of 
these Goddesses on Mount Helicon. These works appear to have 


' Thucyd. viz 29. Pausan. i. 23. 3. 4 Anthol, Grac, iv, 142, 119, 


Ross, Archaeol. Aufs, i. 168. 6 Pausan, 1%. 30, I: SrpoyyvAlaves. . 


2 Phin. AL A xxxive * avipos Bots nal iwmous kptora eipyarapevoy, 
3 Corp, Juse. Gr. No. 1195. | | ? rm 
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stood in separate groups of three each, which were, however, not 
very far from one another. In the early mythology of Greece there 
were only three Muses, and it is highly probable that in this case each 
artist furnished a complete and separate group of all the Muses 
recognised at that period. | | 

The Statue of an Amazon by Strongylion was surnamed evar” pos 
from the remarkable beauty of its legs, on account of which the Em- 
peror Nero is said to have taken it. about with him on his travels.! 
Strongylion also executed the 

Statue of a Boy, to whom Brutus (Philippiensis) gave his own 
name.? Martial refers several times to this work as an example of great 
beauty in a small compass, and compares it on that account with 
his own epigrams.* 

Strongylion displayed his preeminent skill in representing animals 
in his 

‘Wooden Horse”* Wt was natural that so important and cele- 
brated alegend as that of the Trojan horse should furnish afavourite sub- 
ject to Greek art. The work of Strongylion appears to have been a 
‘colossal bronze image, from the back of which the imprisoned warriors 
were peeping out. Pausanias specifies these as Mnestheus, Teucer, and 
the sons of Theseus, We learn from an inscription discovered on 
the Acropolis of Athens in 1840 that this statue was dedicated by 
Chzered€mus, and stood in the sacred enclosure of the Brauronian 
Artemis between the Propylea and the Parthenon.’ Aristophanes 
refers to it in ‘ The Birds’® (which was represented in Ol. 91. 3 (B.C. 
414)) as a familiar object of vast proportions,’ ~ 








| Piin, XXIV, $2, Conf. Brusian, A dis. Xaipédnpos EvayyéAov ax KoiAns aveOnxev Zrpoyyu- 
Enc. I. xxxil. 442, note 41; Kliigemann, Aor eroinger. 


NV. Rhen. Mus, xxi. p. 324, 
* Plin, 4. A. xxxiv. 32. 
®. Martial, £f, Ixxvii. :— 
Cosconi, qui longa putas epigrammata nostra 
Utilis ungendis axibus esse potes. =~ 


Fac tu credideris longum ratione colossum 
Et puerum Breuff dixeris esse breyem, 


Conf. Martial, ix. 51. 1: 
Nos facimus Prati prerugse, 


4 Soupeios,§ Soupdreos (Homer, Od. viii. 493). 
* Inscr, in Ross, Archaeol. Aufs.i. p. 194: 


6 Aves, 1037 (ed. Bothe): 
Kai Sroyevys evavrin 80" apuare, 

Tene urovrer péyebos ogorv 6 Bovptos. 
Conf. Schol.: ob mi@avdv xoiwds Adyew adtdy 
GAAG wept roi yaAnov rou éy ’AnpowdAet, . . 
ey "AnpowdAe: yadkois trros card ulunow rod 
TAiacov, : 

* Bergk (Zettschr. fiir die alten Wiss. 1845, 
p- 979) thinks that the bronze bull on the 
Acropolis mentioned by Pausan. (i. 24. 2, 
and Athen. ix, p. 396, D} was by Strongy- 
ion, 
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_ The foregoing artists may, with more or less certainty, be classed. 
among: the follower’ of Myron. We shall now notice a few others 
who may be considered as independent. Among the most consider- 
able of these is | | 





CALLIMACHUS, . 


Prime about O} 93 (B.C. 408)? 


We are not told to what nation this artist belonged, but we may 
perhaps infer that he was an Athenian from the fact that he was 
employed to make a Candelabra for the eternal lamp which burned 
before the most ancient and sacred image of Athéné in the Erech- 
theium at Athens. Pausanias in mentioning this work, of which 
he gives no details, says that Callimachus, though he falls short of 

the greatest sculptors in ‘art’ (és adriy hy réyynv), excels them all 
in technical ‘skill’ (copia). In fact, he carried his attention to the 
niceties of execution to excess, and on that account acquired the sur- 
name of K atatexttechnos (xatatnttreyvos), ‘the diluter of art,’ be- 
cause he lost sight of general effects in painful anxiety about details.! 
Next to his Candelabra, his principal work seems to have been a 
group of aan 

Lacedemonian Girls dancing, ‘a work of faultless execution, 
but one which excessive diligence robbed of all grace’? He also -. 
made a statue of | 

flévé Nympheuomene? which stood in the Temple of Héré at 
Plate, beside the temple-image of the Goddess by Praxiteles. 

The peculiarities of-the style of Callimachus have very naturally 
acquired for him the reputation of being the first to use the drill m 


ey —— —:. ooo on ee - eS se —_---—y 


' Pausan, i, 26. 6 Plin. MW AL xxxiv. grace of their works; a judgment which, if 
92: “Semper calumniator sui, nec finem ha- it stood alone, would be misleading. 
bentis diligentise.’ Vitruvius, iv. 1. 10. ? Phin. zéi¢. Rangabé thinks that these 
Dionys. Hal. De Vi Demosth. 51: Sere al were identical with the Caryatids of the 
Parthia kal wrida wai xvois . . . eis &xpov Erechtheium, 
élepyaterba: wal xararhew eis rabra tas * *Espoused,’ So called in connexion 
Texvas. Dionys. of Halicarn. (De Jsocrate, with an amusing story of a trick played on 
c, iii, p. 522) compares Callimachus and her by Zeus at the suggestion of the cunning 
Calamis with Isocrates for the delicacy and  Cithzron (Paus. ix. 3. 1), 


iz 
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sculpture,' and of having invented the elaborate forms of the Corin - 
thian order of architecture? The boring of marble, however, is seen 
in the famous AZginetan group at Munich. It may further be objected 
_ that a Corinthian capital has been found in the temple at Phigaleia ; 
but the pillar referred to can hardly be called Corinthian in the proper 
sense of the word, and may, moreover, have been added subsequently 
to the erection of the temple. The type of the Corinthian capital, 
which shows a union of Ionic volutes with freer and richer vegetable 

forms, was of very slow growth, and cannot with any degree of his- 
torical accuracy be ascribed to any one artist.? 


DEMETRIUS OF ALOPEKE,' 
O]. 80-go (B.C. 460-420) ? 


The tendency to realism, or an undue attention to subordinate 
details, which we observed in Callimachus, was further developed in 
Demetrius to an extent which carried him far away from the region 

of true art. Quintilian characterises him as ‘excessive in truth,’ and 
“as fa greater lover of likeness than of beauty ;’® and Lucian em- 
phatically describes him as a‘maker of men and not of Gods.’ ® 
Demetrius differed in his tendencies as widely as possible from Poly- 
cleitus, and so far from choosing the human form orily in its bloom 
and pride as his model,.and making beauty the chief ebject of his 
art, he preferred to display his great technical skill in representing 
ugliness and vulgarity. One of his chief works was a statue,? which 
stood near the Erechtheium in Athens, of 

Lysimache, a priestess of Athéné, who was sixty-four years old, 
and therefore no longer a suitable model for the sculptor. Still worse 
was his portrait statue of | 

Pelichus, the Corinthian general, whom he represented, not in 
suitable drapery, so as to show the head alone, which even in age 


= es 





1 Pausan. i, 26, 7. 7 Vitruv. iv. I. 10, § Lucian, Philopseud, 19: od Geowoids Tis 
Conf, Botticher’s 7eé/onié (new edit. £881), aAA’ avOpwmonoids Sy, 

* QO, Miller, Hands. @. Archdeol. p. 93. 7 Or rather statuette, since Pausanias, i. 

* An Attic deme or district, 27.4; boov re rhyeus nansere, 


$ Quintil. Zast. Orat. xii, 10. g. 
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may have both dignity and beauty, but ‘half-naked, pot-bellied, and 
bald, with straggling hairs floating in the wind, protruding veins, 
and all the characteristics of the ugliest old age, like the very man 
himself.’ } | - | 

We should observe for the credit of this period that Demetrius 
stood alone in his extreme naturalism, and that his tendency was 
very generally condemned. | 

Of his manual skill we have abundant evidence. Lucian says of 
his statue of Pelichus, that if it had been of wood instead of bronze, * 
it might have ‘been taken for a work (réyynpa) of Deedalus, ‘ for 
this too, as one says, is running away from its pedestal.’ 


OTHER ARTISTS OF THIS PERIOD. 


In order to complete the list of sculptors who probably belong to 
this period, although we know nothing of their style, &c., we may 
mention — : : 


PYRRHUS, 
Ol. 86-94 (B.C. 436-404), 


whose statue of Athéné Hygicia stood on the Acropolis near that of 
Diitrephes. The name of Pyrrhus has been found in an inscription 
published by Ross.® 

In this, artistically speaking, unimportant series we are surprised 
to find the name of ‘the wisest of men,’ 


SocRATES, SON OF SOPHRONISCUS. 


: # Ol. 95. 2 (B.C. 399). 


Sophroniscus was a statuary, and his illustrious son is said to have 





1 Lucian, Phileps. 18, abroavOpdwy Buoy, are the Fisherman in his working dress, in 
Plin, jun. (Zpist. iii. 6) describes an exactly the Vatican ; the Vecchia Rustica lately dis- 
similar bronze statue of an old man in his covered on the Esquiline, and now in the 
possession, which he appears to have valued Conservatori Palace at Rome. 
very highly. | 2 Lucian, PAzlops. 19. Plato, Afenon., p. 
Good examples of the realistic style, in 97. Vide supra, Deedalus, p. 20. 

me ne a ee 3 Reaee de} date 1 tke. tka. 
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followed in his youth the profession of his father,’ and to -have exe- 
cuted a statue of Hermes Propulaios and a Relief of the thrée 
Graces, ‘ Peitho, Aglaia, and Thaleia,’ which was placed en the wall 
behind the statue of Athéné -on the Acropolis, This statement, 
though contained in several authors, is always made with qualifica- 
tions,’ and is not to be depended on with any great degree of confi- 
dence. ‘The well-known archaic (or archaistic ?) veltef of the Three 
Graces in the Chiaramonti Gallery of the Vatican is supposed by 
some to be the work referred to by ancient writers. The Goddesses 
are represented in very high, metope-like relief, not nude, as in later 
art, but in long and heavy drapery. The artist has endeavoured 
to individualise each of the sisters in attitude and dress, which is 
contrary to the practice of archaic art. The general air of life- 
lessness which pervades this work is against its claims to origin- 
ality. 

There are three similar reliefs in the Acropolis at Athens differing 
in age. The oldest of them is probably the original of which the 
. Vatican relief is a modification. These are among the oldest Attic 
reliefs, and were probably offerings to Peitho, Aglaia and Thaleia, 
for we know that the Charites (Graces) were worshipped at the 
entrance of the Acropolis. ° A similar group is found on Attic 
coins? There was also a replica of the Vatican relief in the Gius- 
tiniani Gallery.“ Some writers—Using (‘Griech. Reisen.’ p. 125), 
Brunn, and Michaelis—think that Hermes once formed part of the 
group.” | 
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1 Diog. Laert. ii. 18. Valer, Max. iii. 4. 
ext. I. Suidas, s. v. Zwapdrys. | 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Wad, v. 773, ed. Din- 
dorf (vol. x. p. 263): obk awAds durvoe ward 
Tar yaplrwy onlcw yap THs "AOnvas qoay yAu- 
petoas al ydperes dv TE roixy, ds eAdzera J 
Ronpdrys yAinpat > 7b yap mpwror AsOo7AUpos 
he thy téyyny alyirrerca: oby abrot rod Zw- 
xpdrous eis Thy xparnyréxyny. Lwepoviexov 
yap Awotdéou dy vibs Zwxpdrys kaltHs Aateu- 
TIKHS peTéegxe TEXyyS, Kal dvBpidvros Ardivaus 


éAdteve xal adydAmara 8 +t&v rpidy 
xaplrav eipydgaro, Tei@ots AyAatas 
kat @areias nal toay Seder ris "AOnrits 
eyyeyAupeva rolyg, Conf. Pausan. i. 22. 
8; ix. 35. 33 Plin. xxxvi. 32. 
* Millingen, GalZ. Myth. xxxiii. p. 200. 
Conf. Pausan. vi. 24. 43 ix. 28, 1: ix 


35. 1. 
4 Gtustin, Gall, ii. 64, 
* But see Benndorf, Arch. Bett. 1869, p. 
55- 
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NICERATUS OF ATHENS, 
About Ol. go (B.C. 420), 


judging from the subjects of his work, must have enjoyed a consider- 
able reputation. Statues by his hand of . 
Ashklepios and Hygieia were seen by Pliny in the Temple of 
Concord at Rome. He also made portrait statues of 
Alcibiadés and Demarété,his mother, in the act of sacrificing ; and, 
according to Tatian, of | | 
Glaucippe, who is known to fame as having ‘brought forth an 
elephant ;’! and of | | | 
Telesilla of Argos, the poetess and warrior, who is said to have 
inspired the courage of her countrymen by her songs, led them in 
person against the Spartans, and avenged the shameful treachery of 
Cleomenes? This statue stood in the Temple of Aphrodite at Argos 
in front of the image of the Goddess herself. 


DEINOMENES, 
About O1. 95 (B.C. 400). 


The name of this. artist, which we meet with in Pausanias and 
Pliny, has been found in an inscription on the basis of a lost statue 
on the Acropolis, dedicated by Metrotimus.’* He made statues of 

Protesilaus and Pythodemus, the \atter of whom was a wrestler ;° 
also of . 

To and Callisto, whose stories, says Pausanias® closely resemble 
one another, both having been objects of the love of Zeus, and the 
jealous wrath of Héré, and both transformed, the one into a cow, 
and the other into a bear. 


i at 


| Tatian, c. Gree. §3 (p. 115, ed. Worth), 245. Conf. Grote, £/#s?. of Greece, iV. 434. 
Pliny (4V. 7. vii. 34) calls her Alcippe. + Pausan. ii, 20. 

2 Poysan. ii. 20. 7. Polysen. vil, 33- 4 Corpus Inscript. Gr. No. 470. 
Suidas, sv, Plutarch, De Vert, Mutter, p. s Plin, A’. #7. xxxiv. 76. $j, 25. 1. 
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CLEITON, 
Before Ol. 95. 2 (B.C. 399), 


is interesting to us only from the mention made of him in Xenophon’s 
L Memorabilia,’ where he is noticed as 2 maker of athletic statues— 
runners, wrestlers, boxers, and pancratiasts. Socrates cross-examines 
him, and asks him how he gave ‘ the look of life’ to his hgures ; and, 
as usual, suggests the answer which the puzzled sculptor had been 
unable to find.! | 
The school of Critios also belongs to this period, but our limits 
will not allow us even to enumerate the artists who composed it. 
They are unimportant, 
ee 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


PELOPONNESIAN ART. 


POLYCLEITUS OF SICYON. 
Born Ol. 74. 3-75. 3 (B.C. 482-478) ? 


SIDE by side with the great school of Attic art, which culminated.in — 
the person of Pheidias, there existed in the Peloponnesus another 
school of extraordinary excellence, but of very different tendencies 
and character, of which Argos was the chief seat, and the Sicyonian 
sculptor Polycleitus the pride and glory. 

Though born in Sicyon he was, like his great contemporaries 
Pheidias and Myron, a pupil of Ageladas,' and, practising his art at 
Argos, was counted among Argive artists. 

We know very little more of his personal history than that he was 
employed in the plastic decoration of the famous Temple of Heéré 
(Heraion) at Argos, built on the site of the more ancient edifice, which 
perished by fire in Ol. 89. 2 (B.C. 423), owing to the carelessness of its 
sleepy priestess Chrysis.? The date therefore, Ol. 90 (B.C. 420-416), 
which Pliny* assigns to him probably marks the period of his 
greatest fame, when he executed his principal work, the image of 
Héré. If so, he must have been from ten to fifteen years younger 
than Pheidias. The estimation in which he was held may be 
gathered from the fact that his name is mentioned with that of 
Pheidias by Plato,‘ Aristotle,’ Cicero,’ Martial,’ Plutarch,’ Lucian,’ 
Juvenal,’® and others, The names of Pheidias and Polycleitus were 


1 Plin, VW. A. xxxiv. 55. 5 Eth. Nicomt. vi. 7. 8 Pericles, 2. 


2 Thucyd. iv. 133. De Ora. iit. 7. ® Sonn, 8. 
2 Plin. VW. A. xxxiv. 49. 7 x. 89, . ® vili, 102. 


4 Protag. p. 311, C. 
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naturally associated in men’s. minds as the two foremost representatives, 
the one of Attic and the other of Peloponnesian art ; and the compari- 
son between them was rendeted the more inevitable and the more easy 
by the character of their principal works. Pheidias, as we have seen, 
exerted his highest powers in fashioning the chryselephantine statue 
of the Olympian Zeus ; and the most splendid work of Polycleitus in 
the same materials was the image of the majestic consort of the King 
of Gdds and men—the white-armed, ox-eyed Argive Héré. 


THE HERE OF POLYCLEITUS. 


This celebrated statue was the temple-image of the new Temple 
of Héré built by Eupolemus, about Ol. 90, on “Mount Eubcea, be- 
tween Argos and Mycena,' It is somewhat minutely described by 
Pausanias,? who tells us that the Goddess was fashioned in colossal] 
proportions of gold and ivory, and seated on a throne. On her head 
she wore a diadem (eredavos), on which the Hore and the -Charites 
(Hours and Graces) were carved in relief. In her right hand she 
held a sceptre, on the top of which was @ cuckoo, as a reminiscence 
of the early loves of the divine pair, and in her left @ pomegranate, 
the meaning of which Pausanias ‘dares not mention,’ but which is 
generally considered as either an emblem of fecundity or of Héré’s 
triumph over Demeter.* Pausanias further relates that the sculptor 
Naucydes placed the figure of Hébé in gold and ivory beside her 
“mistress. The Goddess was, as is usual in images of Héré, fully and 
richly robed, and we may gather from the epigram of Parmenio that 
only the neck and arms were nude.*? Very high praise is bestowed 


1 Pausan. i, (7. 4: 7d "Hpaiov elvar xoivdy 
fepdy. . . 
-* Pausanias (ibid.), speaking of the sculp- 
tures on this temple, says that they repre- 
sented the Sirth of Jupiter, the Battle of 
Gods and Giants, the Zrojan War, and the 
fiiupersis (sack of Trey}. Considerable re- 
mains of these works were found by Rizo 
Rangabé (now Greek Minister at the Court 
of Berlin) in 1834, who characterised their 
style “as a transition from the manner of 
Pheidias to that of Praxiteles. These in- 
teresting relics are said to lie neglected in a 
local museum at Argos, 


> Her daughter Persephone was lost to 
her after eating the seed of a pomegranate in 
the gardens of Hades. 

* Tertullian, De Corona septem Afil., in a 
somewhat obscure passage, adds to these par- 
ticulars that the goddess was surrounded by a 
vine, and had a lion’s skin under her feet, 
by which her triumphs over Dionysos and 
Heracles were indicated: ‘insultantem os- 
tentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni.’ 

* “Opyetos TloAvaAecros, 6 cat poves Sumac “Hpony 
abpycas, kat done elde turmoduevos 

Orarots xadAog ebeifer door ducts ai & bwo eddmois 

ayrworTes pophai Zyvi dvAarodueda, 

Anthol. Planud. 216. 
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on this work by ancient writers.' Philostratus speaks of it, together 
with the Zeus and Parthenos of Pheidias, and the Cnidian Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles, as full of exquisite beauty ;? and Strabo goes so far as 
to say that the zoana of Polycleitus, of which this was the chief, were 
‘the most beautiful of all in the art displayed,’ but were surpassed in 
costliness and size by those of. Pheidias.” This was not, as we know, 
the general opinion of antiquity, although the Hére too has been 
made the theme of laudatory epigrams, and was, no doubt,.one of the 
greatest triumphs of plastic art.4 

The exceeding’ beauty of the famous bust at Rome known under 
the name of the ‘Héré Ludovisi’ (fig. 1 SH, 7 
the object of the ecstatic admiration of Winckel- 
mann, Gothe, and Schiller, has seduced some 
writers into the pleasing belief that it is a reflex 
of the work of Polycleitus.’ This is a delusion. 
At that early period the Greeks did not look for 
human beauty or human sympathy in the faces 
of their Gods, but for the rigid forms, the far- 
off, stern, unsympathising, self-suffictng impas- 
siveness, which seemed to them the very sign 


Fic, 150, Jp, nagh naga 


and essence of divinity. We probably get much - 
nearer to the idea of the Héré of Poiycleitus by 





contemplating such works as the most archaic 
of the many heads of the Goddess contained in Fon Lat 
the Villa Ludovisi,or the archaic head in the museum of the Acropolis 
at Athens, which cannot be placed later than the sixth century B.C., 
or the Hera Farnese at Naples, which should be compared with certain 
coins of Argos ® (fig. 15). 
It is interesting to trace the gradual change of type in the suc- 
cessive representations of Héré in Greek and Roman sculpture. We 
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1 Maxim. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6: “Hew ever Awra tay wavrwy, 4 Martial. x. 89. 


‘Apyelois TlodvKAerros Aeue@acvoy, édepayré- 
anxuy, evomw, evelpova, Bacidunhy, ipyperny 
exil xpvaou Opdvov, 
2 Philostr. Vita Apoll. Tyan. vi. 19: kaka 
kal mer Ta& Spas, 
$ Strabo, vill. Pp. 372: TH Mey réyyy KAA- 


+ Hettner, Vorschule cur btld, Kunst. p. 
202, ©. Miiller, Arch, ad. AL p. 523. 
Others ascribe the ‘ Héré Ludovisi’ to Alca- 
menes, 

® Millingen, Avec. Coins, pl. iv. 19. O-. 
Miiller, Denéim. d. a, A. 132. 
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may perhaps class the best known of them thus: I. The Archaic bust 
in the Villa Ludovisi, stiff and rigid, without a trace of womanly feel- 
ing in the face. This bust has the typical corkscrew curls, a very 
broad band over the head, and long straight hair down the back of 
the neck. There are holes in the hair and ears, indicating ornaments. 
of bronze or gold ; and the general effect was heightened by the use of 
colour. It is of the very earliest type, and shows the transition from 
idohto statue.' II. The bust called the’ Héé Farnese at Naples, in which 
» the unbending determination, not to say wilful obstinacy, of the 
' 2. Homeric Goddess is expressed in every feature, anid especially in the 
* massive and prominent chin. In this bust the Aredemnon® which 
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THE ARGIVE HERR, 


surrounds the head in equal breadth has the effect of a crowning 
stephane, because its upper edge does not touch the forehead. The 
slightly wavy hair is brushed back behind the ears, and hangs down 
the back of the neck in an archaic plait. IIJ. The Archaic dust in 
the Acropolis at Athens, in which the peculiar formation of the eye- 
lid and the eye itself gives us the true idea of the Bodms (ox-eyed) 
Goddess, IV. The Héré Girgentt in the British Museum, which is 
considerably softer and freer in style. V. The Héré Ludovisi, par 
excellence, the most famous of all the busts of Juno, in which the divine 
and human, the Goddess and the Woman, are exquisitely blended, and 
which has just that air of grande dame which suits the exalted social 





! ma bare a head found by Cesnola, Numism. 83, and Millin. Gad/. Myth. xii. 
Cyprus, p. 190. The bust form, which 


was unknown at this early period, may seem 2 Brunn, Amnal. d. Inst. 1864, p. 207; 
to militate against the claim of these works Buliet. d, Inst, 1846, 
to represent the style of Polycleitus. But * A kind of headdress, which could be 


they may have belonged to statues. Conf. used asa veil. 
also com of Samos in Decamps, Sedeci. 
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position accorded to women of high class in the reign of Alexander 
and his successors. WI. 4 bust of Héré (also in the Villa Ludovisi), 
with veil and lofty steshane as bride, in which character even she, 
for once, looks soft and mild ;' and VII. The ‘ ¥uno Pentini’ “ha 
‘\ in which the stern Goddess has given place to the divine and 
beautiful coquette. Of a similar character is another bust of Héré 
at Naples (fig. 153).? : 

Another work attributed to Polycleitus is a statue of Hermes, ori- 
ginally executed for the town of Cardia or Atnos, in the Thracian 









FONONPENTING. : JUNO AT NAPLES. 
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Chersonese,? but transferred to the neighbouring town of Lysimacheia, 
which was founded by Lysimachus after Ol. 117. 3 (B.C. 310). 

These are the only perfectly well authenticated statues of Gods by 
the hand of the great Polycleitus. Mention is made of a Zeus. 
Melichius* in Argos, an Aphrodite* in Amycle, and a marble group 
of Apollo, Leto, and Artemis, in» the Temple of Artemis Orthza, on 


1 See the beautiful description of Héré, * Mon, d. dust. vili, 1864-8, and Anna/, d. 
adorning herself for conquest, in Hom. //, /vest. 1864, p. 297- ; 
xiv. 184 :— | . * Bursian, die. Emcyed. I. ixxxii. p. 445, 
: note 52. Conf. Urlichs, Stejas’ Leber te, 
Werke, p. 107. : : 

+ Pausan. il. 20. I, 
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Then o’er her head the imperial Goddess threw 
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Mount Lycone, between Tegea and Argos,’ as works of Polycleitus ; 
but there is good reason to believe that they belong to a younger 
artist of the same name. | | 

fleracles Hégétér, and Heracles slaying the Flydra. Pliny? 
mentions a statue by Polycleitus under the former title which he 
saw at Rome ; and Cicero‘ refers to another statue of the same hero 
in the act-of slaying the Hydra, but we know nothing further of 
them. ) | 7 
Amazon. According to the myth, the Amazons, after they had 
been defeated by Dionysos, fled to the Sanctuary of the Temple 
of Artemis in Ephesus, which they themselves had founded. Pliny, 
who seems to accept the fable, relates that the most celebrated sculp- 
tors of the age were invited to compete with a statue of a female 
warrior for this temple. In this competition, if it ever took place, 
Polycleitus obtained the first prize, because each of his rivals assigned 
to him the second place. Pheidias is said to have stood second, 
Cresilas third, and Phradmon fourth.? | 

We have several statues which are supposed to be copies of the 
works of the three first-mentioned artists, and they resemble one 
another very closely in size, attitude, and drapery, and in a certain 
air of weakness and depression indicative of their defeat. The statue 
‘of Cresilas represented an ‘Amazon wounded and fainting’ To this 
description the well-known figure in the Capitoline Museum closely 
corresponds, both in the wound beneath the breast and the pathetic 
expression of the face, and we are fully justified in regarding it as a 
copy of the work of Cresilas.* _ So 

Of the second work, that of Pheidias, the so-called Matte? Amazon 
in the Vatican, is, with -considerable probability, supposed to be a 
reproduction in marble. We know that the original bronze figure 
was leaning .on a spear,’ and although the arms of the Mattei figure 
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' Pausan. ii. 24. 5, | ® Plin. xxxiv, 53. An unknown ‘ Cydon’ 

* Brunn, Kasstoesch. ip. 21%, Forcon- is also mentioned, through a mistake of 
troversy on this point vid. Bursian, foc. cét.; — Pliny’s, arising from the word Ki3wr (Cydo- 
Urlichs, Skegas, p. 4. - tan) being placed after the name Cresilas, 

* NV. HT. xxxiv. 56, * Vide supra, p. 336, fig. 148, 

1 De Orat. ii, 16. 70. 7 Lucian, mage. 4. 
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are restored, it is evident that the right arm was raised, and.the 
restoration is, no doubt, correct. An exactly similar design is found 
on an ancient gem,! in which the figure is represented leaning on a 
‘spear—an attitude which well accords with the feeble appearance of 
her exhausted frame. We see. most clearly in the wiry hair of the 
Mattei Amazon (which was maintained in the 
bronze longer than in the marble) that it is copied 
from an original in bronze, in which material all 
the Ephesian Amazons were executed, The 
strap by which the spur was fastened is found, 
according to the custom of these female warriors, 
on one foot only. A third statue in» the Brac- 
cio Nuovo of the Vatican (fig. 154),? remarkable 
for the beauty of the breast and the harmontous 
arrangement of the drapery, is accepted by many 
as a copy of the work of Polycleitus. . But, as 
we have already said, the Amazon of Cresilas is 
the only one that can be identified with any 
certainty. We may judge of the uncertainty 
which prevails among many competent authorities 
respecting the other two from the facts that Conze ° 
claims the celebrated Doryphorus (generally attri- 
buted to Polycleitus) for the AZztée school, and that 
it is on the likeness of the head of the Amazon in 
the Braccio Nuovo to that of the‘Doryphorus that the whole theory 
of its authorship rests.‘ : : 


Fic. 154. 





THE AMAZON .OF 
FOLYCLEILTUS ? 
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1 This gem, which has been lost, is de- 
scribed in Welcker’s Acad. Kunst. Afus. in 
Bonn, p. 64, and copied in Overbeck, Ges. 
d. Plastik, i, 347. There is a very fine dusé 
of an Amazon in the Conservatori Palace at 
Rome which resembles closely the Amazon 
ascribed to Pheidias. It was found in the 
‘Orti di Mecaenate’ in the Esquiline. The 
expression of the eyes is mournful, and the 
slightly open mouth adds to the pathetic 
expression of the face. The wiry snake-like 
hair, two locks of which are bound behind 
the head, indicates that it is copied from a 
bronze original, 


’ Diocletian, and now at Bertin. 


? With which a beautiful bronze statuette 
in Florence should be compared. 

* Beitrage zur Gesch, d. gr. Plasti®. p. & 

# Some writers think that they see the 
characteristics of Polycleitus’ style in av 
Amazon found in 1869 wear the Baths of 
It resembles 
the figure in the Braccio Nuovo of the 
Vatican, mentioned in the text. As other 
representations of this favourite subject we 
may mention the figure in the Pal. Borghese 
at Rome (Avmnale dell’? Instit. 1872, 95). . 
Conf. fahn, Annali, 1864, 239, vol. vill. 7. 
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ATHLETES. We now come to the special field of Peloponnesian 
art in general, and of Polycleitus in particular. However honourably 
this great artist may have acquitted himself in the attempt to create a 
Héré worthy of the Pheidian Zeus, he was only in his real element 
when moulding the manly form in its greatest natural perfection, 
developed and beautified by the exercises of. the -‘ grace-giving 
palzestra.’ | | 

_Pausanias mentions by name szxr statues of victors in the Olympian 
games, | from different parts of Ggeece, 
as the works of Polycleitus.' There 
is a very beautiful ead of a Palestrite 
in the style of Polycleitus in the Archi- 
ginnasio at Bologna ; but the most cele- 
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brated works of Polycleitus were not 
a i - portrait statues of real athletes, but idea! 
: forms which fall into the category of 
genre. _ 

The Diadumenos. Pliny? mentions 
under this name a statue by Polycleitus of 


‘ N a youth of tender age (‘ molliter juvenem’), 
5 : a which was so greatly admired that it was 
Vi | 3 sold for a hundred talents, about 23,000/ 
Wl Lucian® also refers to it as ‘the beauti- 
The well-known Diadumenos Farnese 


it ful.’ 
let (fig. 155), now in the British Museum,’ 

DIADUMENOS FARNESE, is supposed by some to. be a copy 
of this work; while others refer it to an original by Pheidias 


himself. 
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1 Pausan, vi. 13. 63 Vi. 4. E13 Vi. 7. 10; 
vi. 9. 2. Perhaps of Polycleitus IT. 

2° WN, HT. xxxiv. 55. 

* Philopseud, 18+ tev Siadovmevoy Thy Ke- 
parhy rH tavig roy addy, Modvarcirav yap 
TovTE Epyoy. 

' 4 Since 1864. 

’ There is a beautiful head, probably from 
a similar figure, in the museum at Cassel, 
which also seems more Attic than Pelopon- 
nesian in ils style. This head was among 


the works of art exhibited in Paris, October 
14, 1807, and appears in the catalopue 
(Paris, Dubray, /sprimeur du Mus. Nap. 
1807, p. 6, No. 31) under the title, ‘ 7éve 
d'un jeune homme dont les cheveux et le 
front sout serrés Pun large bandeau.’ Vid. 
Botticher, Kén. Mes. 437. The Brit. Mu- 
seum possesses another figure from the class 
of athletic genre, called the Diadunienos 
* Vaison. 
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Lhe Doryphorus. By far the most celebrated we ie0f -Poly- 
cleitus, and the one in which his scope.and style were ‘most. fully 
represented, was the so-called Doryphorus (‘ The Spear-bearer \. This 
was a statue of a robust youth, ‘ viriliter puerum,’ whose whole frame 
had been developed to its full size and strength by gymnastic and 
martial exercises. He was represented as standing, quiet and motion- 
less, with a lance in his hand. It is referred to by Quintilian, who says 
. that the most celebrated artists, ‘when they wish to mould or paint the 
‘most beautiful human forms, never fall into the error of taking some 
Bogoas or Méegabyzus as their model, but that celebrated Doryphorus 
fit for the palaestra or the field of battle.’ This work, too, was, in one 
sense, though not the highest, ideal; inasmuch as no such figure ever 
existed. It was the human form freed from all the inherited or 
acquired defects which are found in every living man.. It was, no doubt, 
the embodiment of the great artist’s theory of the proportions of the 
manly frame, for Pliny appears to say that he was‘ the only man who | 
has left a wanual of his art in a work of ari.'! Polycleitus is also said 
to have committed his system to writing in a treatise,in which he laid 
down the proportion of the different parts of the body to one another 
—-‘ of finger to-finger, palm of the hand to fingers, whole hand to wrist, 
hand and wrist to fore-arm, fore-arm to upper-arm, and of all to each 
—as is written in the cazon of Polycleitus.”? There seems good 
reason to believe that the Doryphorus was identical with the figure 
so often referred to by ancient writers as ‘ the canon’ (0 xavwv) of Poly- 
cleitus,? in which he represented the normal youthful athlete according 
to the scheme laid down in his written treatise. Cicero alludes to 
this statue, saying that it"was the teacher of the sculptor Lysippus. 
Lucian, too, rather to our surprise, considering the somewhat heavy‘ 
type of Polycleitus’ figures, likens his idea of a perfect dancer to this 
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'M. #. xxxiv. 55: ‘ Solusque hominum 


artem ipsam fecisse artis opere judicatur.’ 
This is Otto Jalin’s interpretation, 

2 Galen. £2e Flac. ffipp. et Flat. 5. 
Vitruvius (iii, 1) expressed these proportions 
in numbers, and the question is whether he 
followed the Canon of. Polycleitus. 


$ Friedr. (faust, 118), Thiersch (Afochen. . 
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maintain the contrary. The question de- 
pends somewhat on the punctuation of the 
passage in Plin. xxxiv. 55, ‘puerum fecit, et 
quem canona vocant,’ or ‘puerum; fecit et 
quem. canona vocant,’&c. The text as it 
stands seems to me to be in favour of fwe 
statues, but the matter is not decided by 
this one passage 
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same canon. ‘| fancy, he says, ‘ that a form will present itself to me ; 
like the canon of Polycleitus; let it be neither too tall and immo- 
derately long, nor low and dwarfish in its stature, but accurately 
proportioned (ZupeTpos axpsBas),’ ' 

It is ‘highly probable that among the many existing antique 
statues of lance-bearing youths of the massive type ascribed to Poly- 
cleitus we possess copies of the canon. Among these the figure from 
Herculaneum at Naples ‘is. generally considered to give the best 
idea of the work of Polycleitus. Some archeologists think that 
a still closer copy of the Doryphorus is concealed from us in the 
Vatican (Braccia Nuovo) by its false restoration as a Déiscobolus2 
This statue is a good example of the manner of the Peloponnesian 
school. The upper part of the breast is made abnormally large, by 
which the free play of the lungs and the robust strength of the young 
athiete are forcibly expressed. This feature is characteristic of the 
fifth century B.C. and more especially so of Polycleitus, who was as 
celebrated for his formation of the breast as Myron for his heads, 
and Praxiteles for his arms.? | 

Athlete. Pliny mentions in a few words an Athlete by Polycleitus 
engaged in scraping himself with the strigil after exercise (‘ se 
destringentem’), probably in the same manner as the well-known | 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus.! In the same sentence he speaks of a 

Wrestler, ‘showing his art in the use of his heels’ (‘talo inces- _ 
sentem’).° Of these two statues we know nothing but the name and 
subject. We are able to gain a clearer notion of another work of 
Polycleitus called 

Astragalizontes, a group of two nude boys playing with knuckle- 
bones, which stood in the palace of the Emperor Titus; and 
was generally considered to be ‘unsurpassed as a work of art,’6 
The well-known group tn the British Museum (fig. 156) is referred 
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1 Lucian, De Saltat. 75. * ‘maykpariacthy amowrrepylCovra,’ Jacobs, 
2? This was frst pointed cut to me by Prof. — aa’ Ph ilosir. Pp. 4353 42. O. Miller, Hands, 


Helbig at Rome. d@. Arch, p, 183, 
* ‘Chares a Lysippo statuas facere non isto ° Plin, W. A. xxxiv. 5§+ ‘¢adis ludentes 
modo didicit ut Lysippus caput ostenderet ... hoc opere nullum absolutius plerique 


Myronis, brachia Praxitelis, pectzes Polycleti.’ —judicant.’ 
- 4 Plin, Vy, AY xxxiv. 55, 
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by some to the original of Polycleitus, but without sufficient reason ; 
the whole style and tone of this beautiful work, which is Roman tn 
execution though of Greek invention, are against the supposition.' 
Lhe two Canephore, which Verres stole from Heius of Messana, 
were also attributed to Polycleitus, 
whose name Cicero mentions with 
the greatest reverence. These were 
two bronze figures, not very large, 
but of exquisite beauty, with the 
. ai and dress of virgins, bearing 
the sacred vessels on their heads 
in a basket, after the manner of 
the Athenian Canephore.’ A 
writer of the fourth century of 
our era speaks of them in the same 
sentence with the Olympian Zeus 
of Pheidias and the Cow of 
Myron. Polycleitus is also said to have executed a statue of 





ASTRAGALIZONTES, 


Artemon, surnamed Periphoretos, an engineer employed by Peri- . 
cles in his wars, and so named because, being lame, he inspected the 
warlike machines from a litter.4 He has sometimes been confounded 
with an effeminate youth of the same name mentioned by Anacreon.° 


STYLE OF POLYCLEITUS. 


In our efforts to form a conception of the genius and style of the 
greatest of. Peloponnesian sculptors, we receive more aid than usual 
from ancient amateurs and critics. There was, as is well known, a 
very marked difference between the scope and manner of the Pelo- 
ponnesian school on the one hand, and the Attic on the other, and 
Polycleitus is as true a representative of the former as Pheidias of the” 
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1 In the one preserved figure of this group man work, in the Berlin Museum. . 


the teeth are shown in a very remarkable and 2 Cic. in Verrent, wv. 3. 5 

unusual manner. It reminds us of Murillo’s * Symmach. £f7s#. i. 23. 

‘Putti’? Vid. Ane. Alferd, ii, 33 and Arch. 4 Plin. VW. A xxxiv, 56. Plut. #erict. 27 
Zeit. 1867, p. 103. There 1s a marble statue § Anacr. Carm. reff, ed. Bergk, p. Tyo. 
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or 
latter. We expect to find the type of Polycleitus’s figures, as com- 
pared with those of his Attic predecessors and contemporaries, and 
also those of his successors, Lysippus, &c., somewhat broad and heavy. 
Varro expresses these qualities by the term guadrata, which, though 
it may not correspond exactly to our ‘ square-built, ‘ thickset,’ denotes 
a certain breadth and solidity, as opposed to the elegance of Attic 
art and to the length and slimness which Lysippus gave to his statues. 
'. In comparing Polycleitus with his greater rival Pheidias, we may 
take as our guide the well-known passages in Cicero and Quintilian 
As regards technical skill, and, in one sense, beauty of work, it was a 
question to which of the two the palm should be awarded. The 
former writer says that, ‘az Azs opinion? the statues of Polycleitus 
were ‘almost perfect, by which he probably meant that others 
preferred the soft elegance of a Praxiteles, or the abandon of a ocopas. 
Quintilian® maintains that the great Sicyonian surpassed all others in 
‘industry’ (finish) and graceful dignity.t His ‘industry’ is further 
attested by his saying, recorded by Plutarch, that the artist’s work 
became most difficult ‘chen the clay came to the natl,” i.e. when the 
last finishing touches had to be given. ‘But although, adds Quin- 
tilian,‘ the palm is awarded to him by most persons, yet that some 
qualification (xe nthil detrahatur) may be made, they think that 
he wanted dignity (or majesty) ( pondus), for though he endowed 
the human form with a beauty beyond the truth of nature, he 
did not reach the sublimity (auctorttatem) of the Gods” We have 
here the gist of the whole matter. Pheidias employed the human 
form, in an ideal and supernatural development, to embody his 
visions of the divine nature. By the demiurgic force of his cenius 
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_| Apud Plin. MN. A. xxxiv. 56. Celsus, 
. De Medic. ii. 1: ‘Corpus autem habilissimum 
uadratum est, neque gracile neque obesum.’ 
he equivalent, rerpdywvos, was applied to 
qualines of mind and character. “ Plato, 
frotag. 344 A (Fracm. 12, 2, Schneidewin): 
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* Quintil, fst. Orat, xii, 10. 7. 
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he created the Gods of Greece, and men and Gods accepted and ap- 
proved his work. But Polycleitus regarded the perfect human form-— 
such as Nature, freed from accidents, zvoudd have made it—as the scope 
and limit of his aspirations. He did not even try to reach the awful 
majesty of the Gods; but he set before his countrymen the ideal man 
-“supra verum,’ such as we never see, indeed, but such as he might be, 
in the prime of life, if, born without blot or blemish, his frame were de- 
veloped by healthy growth and judicious training into perfect harmony 
and beauty. He rested there. It is true that he formed a Héré, 
and one which could be praised; and it is on account of this work 
that he is classed with Pheidias for the qualities of ‘sublimity, gran- 
deur, and dignity, ! as compared with ‘the elegance and grace of 
Calamis and Callimachus.” But this was not the kind of subject he 
would have chosen for himself ; and though he seems to have equalled, 
if not excelled, Pheidias in the toreutic art,? his chryselephantine 
Héré did not excite the enthusiasm of antiquity like the Olympian 
Zeus of Pheidias, or even his own athletic statues. For once, when 
called on by his country, he made an exceptional effort to soar to 
Olympian heights and embody the Divine, but his true sphere of 
action was on earth. 

Nor does Polycleitus appear to have chosen for representation the 
female form, the favourite subject of Attic artists, but rather man in © 
the bloom of his youth, or in the combined activity and strength of 
his early manhood; and hence Quintilian says of him that ‘he 
avoided the graver (graviorem) age, and ventured on nothing but 
smooth cheeks.’ 

Much of what we have here said would apply to his older con- 
temporary Myron, with whom he had a common subject, and to 
whom he is directly compared. Myron was thought to excel Poly- 
cleitus ‘in variety of rhythm, by which is meant that the former 
delighted in pourtraying the perfect athletic form not in repose, but in 
moments of the most intense and complicated activity, when all the 





-3 Dion. Hal. De /socr. 3, P. 541, ed. | summasse hanc scieniiam judicatur, et toreu- 
Reiske: Kara va ceurdy wal peyaddrexvary  ticon sic erudisse ut Pheidias aperulsse.’ 
cal afimperucdy, $ Quint. /ast. Graf, xii, 10. 7. 
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forces of mind and body were concentrated into one focus, as in the 
Discobolus and the Ladas. | 

Polycleitus was an architect as well as a sculptor, and Pausanias 
speaks in eulogistic terms of an odeum (theatre) built by him at 
Epidaurus. ‘For harmony and beauty,’ he says, ‘what artist will 
venture to contend with Polycleitus?’?’ He was also especially cele- 
brated as a caster of bronze, and for his‘skiil in the toreutic art, which 
includes both the working in gold and ivory, and the chasing of the 
precious metals ; which arts he appears to have carried to the highest 
perfection.! 


1 Plin, MW. #7. xxxiv. 54. Strabo, vill. 372. Martial, viii. 51. 2. Statius, Sy/v, 1. 2. 67, . 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SCHOOL OF POLYCLEITUS. 


AN attist like Polycleitus, whose works were the offspring of clear 
intelligence and cargful study, rather than of inspired genius and 
lively imagination, would naturally have a greater number of pupils 
than a Pheidias. His aims were not the very highest, but he tho- 
roughly attained them, and there was nothing altogether hopeless or 
absurd in the attempt to follow him. While, therefore, the great Attic 
master can hardly be said to have formed a distinct school at all, we 
are able to trace the teaching and ‘nfluence of Polycleitus through 
four or five successive generations of disciples. It was to him and to 
his school, in a very great measure, that his country was indebted for 
the extraordinary prevalence of that pure and refined taste, and 
accurate workmanship, which surprises us in the productions of even | 
the ordinary artisan ; and that passionate love for real beauty in art, 
which seems to have pervaded the whole Greek race. 

Of the immediate pupils of Polycleitus the following names are 
recorded: Asopodorus, Alexis, Phryno, the two Arcadians Athenodorus 
and Demeas of Cleitor,’ Canachus, and Pericleitus. Some of these 
were employed in the execution of the great offering at Olympta, 
made by the Lacedzemonians for their naval victory under Lysander 
at Azgospotami. This monument+-which is the more interesting 
because it reminds us of a similar work by Pheidias offered for the 
victory at Marathon— consisted of a group of nearly forty bronze statues 
arranged in a double row, probably on a semicircular basis.. Even 
the insane and baneful ambition of a Lysander must have been fully 
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cratified for the moment by the erection of such 2 monument in such 
a place. In spite of the presence of the Gods, it is evident that Lysander 
‘with dong hair and noble beard,' after the ancient fashion,’ was the 
central figure. As god of the sea on which the victory was gained, 
Poseidon placed a garland on the hero’s head,and Zeus, Apollo, Artemis, 
and the Dioscuri were witnesses of his triumph. These, with A das? 
the Seer in attendance on Lysander, and Hermon, the pilot of his ship, 
formed the front row. The statues of Zeus and Apollo were the 
work of Athenodorus, those of Poseidon and Lysander were by — 
Dameas. Both these artists were pupils of Polycleitys, and both 
Arcadians: from Cleitor. The seer Abas was made by Pison of 
Calaureia; Hermon the pilot by Theocosmus; and the Dioscuri by 
Antiphanes, Behind these principal figures were statues of Spartans 
or their alltes3 who had taken a. prominent part in the battle. Of 
these Canachus of Sicyon, another pupil of Polycleitus, and Patroctes, 
made ten, Z%sander eleven, and Alypos of Sicyon seven. 

Among the immediate pupils of Polycleitus mentioned above was 
Pericleitus, who is chiefly known as the teacher of 


ANTIPHANES OF ARGOS,’ 
Ol, 93-103 (B.C. 408-368), 


who executed the statues of the Droscuri® in the Lacedz#monian | 
group described above. This artist also made a‘ 7rojan Horse’ in 
bronze for the Argives, as an offering for their victory over the 
Lacedzmonians at Thyrea (B.C. 414). We are able to trace the school 
of Polycleitus to a fourth generation in the person of a pupil of 
Antiphanes, 
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' Plot. Zysand. §. 4 Pausan, v. 17. 3- 

2 Lysander must have had more than one $ Plutarch (Lysazder, 18) refers to this 
prophet! We read (Pausan. 11. If. 5} that group, and says that Lysander ‘set up in 
Agias prophesied that Lysander would cap- Delphi, from the spoils of the victory at 
ture the fleet of the Athenians except ten A!gospotami, a bronze image of himself and 
triremes. each of his captams, and the golden stars of 

**The sea-blue Nauarchs’ (Plut. “¢ the Dioscurl, wick disappeared from their 
Pyth, Orac. 2). places before the battle of Leuctrae 
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CLEON OF SICYON, 
OL 98 (B.C, 383), 


who made two of the bronze images of Zeus called Zanes, set up in 
the Altis at Olympia. The pedestals of these statues have been 
discovered near the eastern end of the northern wall of the Alltis. 
The cost of their erection was defrayed from the fines levied on those 
_ who violated the regulations of the Olympian contests, which they had 
sworn to observe before.the altar of Zeus Horkios.! The names of the 
offenders were inscribed on the bases of these statues as a punishment 
and a warning. Cleon also executed an image of Aphrodité in bronze, 
and statues of victorious athletes, among which was that of Hysmon 
the Eleian, who was represented with the jumping weights (dXTipas 
dpyatous) i in his hands.? 

_ The names of several artists are recorded who, though not direct 
pupils of Polycleitus, may be considered to have worked on the lines 
laid down by him. Of these we can only mention the most impor- 
tant. 


PATROCLES OF Sicyon;? 
Born OL 77. 3 (B.C. 470), 


who, as we have seen above, executed ten figures for the Lacedamo- 
nian group, appears in Pliny as a sculptor of athletic figures. He is, 
however, best known as the father of three considerable artists - 
Naucydes, Dzdalus, and Polycleitus II., of whom the eldest probably 
was 


NAUCYDES OF ARGOS, 
Born Ol]. 85. 1 (RC. 440). 


This .artist has been generally called the son of an otherwise 
unknown artist Moho from an erroneous rendering of a passage in 





’ Thucyd. vi. 95. Pausan. v. 21. 2; 22, 2 Pausan, vi. 3. 9. 
1, Conf. C, T. Newton, ‘The Discoveries ® Brunn, Ser. d. KG, baier. Acad. Nov. 
at Olympia,’ Zdind, Rev. Jan. 1879. 6, 1880, p. 446, 
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Pausanias.! The word Mé@avos, which has been translated ‘son of Mo- 
thon, probably denotes the place in which he lived, viz. Methana, be- 
tween Epidaurus and Troezen. Naucydes therefore was Me@wvaios 
‘Apysios.” He is said to have made a chryselephantine statue of Hédé, as 
attendant on the renowned work of the elder Polycleitus, the Argive 
Héré? Of Gods he made a statue of Hecafé for her temple at Argos, and 
a Hermes. Vhe best known of his other works were PArixus sacrificing 
the ram;* two statues of the Olympian Wrestler Chetmon, one of which 
.. was removed from Argos to the Temple 
of Concord in Rome :* a statue of Eucles - 
the boxer, nephew of the illustrious 
Rhodian, Diagoras, on whom Pindar has 
bestowed immortal! honours ;§ and above 
all a genre figure of a 
Discobolus’ (hig. 157), of which 
some writers, on slender grounds, would 
see a copy in the Vatican statue® 
found by Gavin Hamilton on the 
Appian Way at Rome. This beautiful 
figure, which appears to me much more 
Attic than Peloponnesian in style, re- 
presents an athlete standing quietly 
with his quoit in his left hand, col- 
lecting all his powers for the crown- 
ing effort. He is in the act of taking up 
| his position, as is shown by the advanced 
THE DISCOBOLUS AFTER right leg; he is measuring the ground 
NAUCYDES ? ° . - 
with his eye, and at the same time 
moving the fingers of his right hand, as if to test their strength 





lrd pey (hyakwa)}, TloAdwAerros éwolnoe, 221, and Arch. Z, 1878, p. 84, n. 120. 
réde dbcAmds TloAvKAetrev (some MSS. have * Furtwangler, Arch Zett. 1879, p. 46. 
HeptkAeirov) Navevins Mé@wvos, The fact Brunn, éec. cif, Thucydides (iv. 45) calls it 
that of the three brothers Deedalus is called Me@dyvn, zdza. ; 


a Sicyonian, and the two others Argives, is * Pausan. ix, 32, . 

satisfactorily explained by Brunn; but see ‘ Plin. . &. xxxiv, 80. Pausan. i, 242, 
Ephesian inscription, in CorZ, /user, gr. 2984, 5 Lbid, iv. 9. 3. § Of vii. 

and some lately discovered Olympian inscrip- 7 Plin, doe. cté. 
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and pliancy, on which his fate depends. Whether it is a copy of the. 

work of Naucydes or not, itis no doubt a work of great excellence 
from the best period of Greek art. Some writers ascribe the original 
of the Vatican Discobolus to Alcamenes.! 

Considerable poetic interest attaches to another work of Naucydes 
thentioned by Tatian, viz. a statue of the Lesbian Poetess Erinna, the 
contemporary and friend of Sappho, who died a virgin at the age of 
nineteen after producing verses ‘worthy of Homer.’? Her chief work 
was called “HAaxdry (the distaff), of which only four verses are extant. 
According to a passage in the ‘ Ecphrasis’ of Christodorus, Erinna was 
represented sitting, lost in poetic musing and forgetful of the uncon- 
genial labours in which ‘the fear of her mother’? compelled her to 
occupy herself. 

THapGevixy & “Hptwwva Aryvdpoos Eero xotpy 
ov piroy dudaddéwaa rokvm\oxor, GAN’ évt ory7 
Hiepexis paddueyyas arooraAdovead pedicons. 


There sat in stone Erinna, vocal maid, 

No woven maze of threads her hand essayed, 
But from her musing soul flowed silently 
The purest honey of Pieria’s bee.—H. A. P. 


Naucydes had several distinguished pupils, among whom was 
Alypos of Sicyon, Ol. 93. 4 (B.C. 405), who as a very young man was 
employed in the execution of the Lacedamonian trophy mentioned 


above. 


DAIDALUS OF SICYON, 


who was also engaged in the same work, was probably the second son 


| See Liibke, Gesch. d. Plastik. p. 168. 

# Suidas, t. il. p: 753 of b€ orlyor avriis 
explonoay ioot Tots ‘Oufpov. In reference to 
the small number of her verses, see the 
Epigram (Cad. Lal, p. 3303 Anal. i ll, pP. 19, 
47) i— 


Awirepos KoKvou jeex pos Bpdos 4a xoAcr@H 
Kpeyntas CP ELA PLPaLS Kedvapevos vepeAate. 


Nobler in he realm of music are the swans that 
pe peda circ. 


Than the myriad daws whose clamour fills the very 
skies in spring. — . Pp. 
3 Epigr. Cod. Pal, Anal. tii. p 261:— 
‘H xaler RAcadTH ayTpos Safe Axe ep” io 
"Eeotace:, Mowrd sr AaTpis Séarropérg. me 
The Muses’ vot’ry loom and distaff plied 
In fear her angry mother else should chide.-~H.A. P. 
Conf, ‘Erinna,’ Weleker in Creuzer’s Af¢e- 
femata, pt. Il, De 3 
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of Patrocles,! of whom, according to Pausanias,? he was also a pupil. 
Pliny? mentions him as a sculptor of iconic statues of Olympian 
victors. | 
The celebrity of Daedalus is-further attested by @ ¢vophy in the 
Altis at Olympia, which he was commissioned to make by the Eleians 
: themselves for a victory over the Lacedzemonians 
in Ol. 95 (B.c. 400).4 His other works, of the nature 
of genre, were two boys using the strigil® after exer- 
cise (dvofvépsvot) and a Girl bathing ® (fig. 158), 
generally called Venus, which stood in Pliny’s time 
in the portico of Octavia at Rome. This was pro. © 


Fic. 158. 


bably the prototype of the well-known Cowering 
Venus (Venus accroupie), of which there are copies 
in the Vatican, Louvre, and other museums.’ The 
youngest son of Patrocies was 





POLYCLEITUS THE YOUNGER, 
COWERING _ APHRO- OL 93. 4 (B.C. 405), 


who appears to have been® a pupil of his own brother Naucydes. 
To Polycleitus the younger, and not to his great predecessor and 
namesake, is generally ascribed the statue of 

Zeus Meilichios, offered by the Argives in atonement for the 
massacre of Bryas and his guard of a thousand men. This general 
was accused of violence towards a maiden of Argos, and he and his 
troops were destroyed by the enraged citizens.” The most interesting 
of his works for the history of art is his 

Zeus Philios,as being of an entirely different type from that of 
the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias. This statue stood in the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Temple of Demeter and Cora at Megalopolis, and repre- 
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1 Vid. Corp. Juser. gr. 2984,. and the @Plin. WV. Af. xxxvi. 35, 

Olympian inscription referred to above, 7 See engravings of this figure in Bouillon, 
2 Pausan. vi. 3. 4 oN. A. xxxiv. $0. &c, 1.15, 13 Clarac, Afus, de Se. 345, 1417 3 
4 Perhaps after the retreat of King Agis and Stephani, Compie rendu de 1859. 


from the R. Alpheius in consequence of an S yi. 6. 2, 

earthquake. . Paus. viii. 3. Xenoph., ffe/Z. * Pausan. ll, 20. 2, Conf. Diodor,. viii. 
2.25. Grote, A. of Greece, VIN, 313. Clin- 75. It may still be doubled whether this 
ton, /. #7. 400. statue was the work of the older or younger 
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sented the God in his character of patron of friendship. According 
to Pausanias this new type of Zeus was invested with the attributes 
of Dionysos, wearing the buskin, and holding a cup in one hand and 
in the other a thyrsos. On the top of the thyrsos was an eagle, 
which is not usually found in the representations of Dionysos.' His 
statue of 

Antipatros of Miletus, a boy who was victorious in a boxing- 
match at Olympia, is connectcd with a story which throws a curious 
light on the intrigues to which the keen rivalry of the Grecian States 
gave rise. In the 98th Olympiad Dionysius, the Tyrant of Sicily, 
sent a splendid embassy to represent him at the Olympic games. The 
Sicilian envoys succeeded in bribing the father of Antipatros to induce 
his son to be proclaimed as a Syracusan instead of a Milesian ; 
the boy, however, rejected their gifts with Scorn,? and claimed his 
honours in the name of his own country. 

In no known connexion with the above we find the name of 
another Argive artist of this period, named | 


_ PHRADMON, 
‘Ol. 90 (B.C. 420)? 


who competed, as is said, with Pheidias and others with the statue of 
an Amazon, and was adjudged the last place* He made a statue of 
Amertas the boxer, and a bronze group of ¢welve cows, as an offering 
for a victory over the [lyrians, which is the subject of an epigram.‘ 


ARTISTS IN OTHER PARTS OF GREECE. 


Of these the best known are 


CLEOITAS AND ARISTOCLES. 
Ol. 86-go (B.C. 436-420). 


Cleoitas is said to have contrived the ddeces—a complicated 





' Pausan. vil. 38 4. Preller, <Arcé. 2 Pausan. vi, 2. 4. ' Plin. AWAY xlix. §3. 
Zeitune, 1845, p. 10s. § Anthol. Palat, ix, 743. 
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system of barriers connected ~vith the chariot-races—at Olympia, as is 
recorded in elegiac verses on the base of one of his statues at 
Athens.! | 


NicopaAmMus OF M.®NALUS (ARCADIA), 
Ol. go (B.C. 420), 


who executed a statue of Adhéné? standing erect, with helmet and 
egis ; two statues of Heracles as a boy, in one of which he is repre- 
sented as shooting the Nemean lion.’ 


CALLICLES OF MEGARA, 
Ol. 100 (B.C. 380), 


the son of Theocosmus of Megara, the sculptor of an iconic statue of 
the great descendant of Heracles, Diagoras of Rhodes, surnamed 
‘the victorious, who enjoyed the rare honour of being a weptodovians 
(victor at all four Greek festivals). The seventh Olympian ode of 
Pindar, written in his honour, was inscribed in letters of gold on the 
Temple of Athéné at Cnidos in Rhodes,‘ 


APELLAS THE PELOPONNESIAN, 


Ol. 100 (B.C. 388), 


son of Callicles, and grandson of Theocosmus of Megara, as has 
been established on the ground of inscriptions recently discovered 
in Olympia.” Apellas made statues of pkzosophers, and wemen 


1 Pausan, vi. 24. 14. Conf. Stanhope, beardless Heracles (Paus. vii. 24. 2). 


Olympia, and C. T. Newton, £a7%, ev, * For other statues by Nicodamus vid. 

Jan, 1870. Paus. vi. 6, 15 ¥. 26.63; 25.75 vi. 6. 333. 9. 
2 Beside the ‘ Young Heracies’ of the Capt- 4 Schol, Pid. p. 158, Boeckh. 

tol, there is a ‘ Bey Heracies’ in Lansdowne 5 Brunn, of. cz. p. 484. Conf. Furtwaneler, 


House. Ageladas had previously made a Arch, Zeit. 1880, p. 1§2. 
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praying; but his principal work. was an iconic statue of Cynzesca, 
daughter of Archidamus, and sister of Agesilaus, ‘the first wéman,’ 
according to Pausanias,! who employed herself in breeding horses, 
and carried off the Olympic palm. A heroum was erected in her 


honour at Sparta, near the gymnasium, called TAaravioras (grove of 
plane trees). 


——_—— 
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FROM THE. END OF LHE PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR TO THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT, OL. 94-111 (B.C. 404-336). 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE. YOUNGER’ ATTIC SCHOOL. 


It. is customary with the historians of Greek art to represent the 
period on which we enter at the end of the Peloponnesian war as 
having little traceable connexion with the preceding Periclean. age. 
Vet the dominant tendencies of the later schoo! are manifestly the 
logical sequence of those which prevailed in the preceding periods. 
The development of Greek art, in its progress from youth to manhood 
and decay, is perfectly organic and normal. It is indeed difficult to 
trace the connexion between Pheidias, Myron, Polycleitus, &c. and the 
coruphai of the new Attic school, scopas and Praxiteles ; but we can- 
not doubt that they form part of the same golden chain, though some 
of the intermediate links are hidden from us by the dust and ruins of 
_ the Peloponnesian war. There is scarcely any characteristic of the 
new period— whether political, religious or social—the germs, at least, 
of which may not be seen before the Peloponnesian war ; though, no 
' doubt; the fierce heat engendered in that terrible conflict did much to 
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accelerate their maturity and to make them predominant in the Greciari 
world, ; | | 

. Great indeed was the change produced in the region of art, as well 
as in every other phase of Greck life and civilisation, by the results of 
this long and sanguinary war ; and we shall gain,the clearest idea of 
the charactcristics of the new school, and the state of things from 
which they sprang, by contrasting them with those.of the Pericican 
age, The latter, as we have seen, took its colour from the events and 
results of the Persian wars. The sudden call to meetthe giant power 
of Darius produced nothing less than a political and social revolution. 
in Greece. Resistance was determined on, but resistance was possible 
to the Grecks only on condition of their being ready to sacrifice, every 
selfish interest and fecling to the general weal. To give the Athenian 
State any chance of success in the tremendous conflict with Persia the 
whole force of the country must be placed at its disposai—the imdi- 
vidual must be valued, and value himself, only so far as he could pro- 
mote his country’s honour and independence. 

The Athenians who came to the front in this awful crisis had been 
inclined, like their Ionian kinsmen in Asia Minor, to. luxury and 
effeminacy ; they had been divided into factions, and the rich and noble 
had tyrannised over the poor. But only freemen could be expected 
to risk all for the preservation of national-independence, and only the 
self-denying and the temperate would prefer labour, privation, and 
danger to gilded slavery. It is characteristic of the crisis that the 
Athonians at this period changed the long flowing Ionian robes for 
the short woollen tunic, more suitabie to the exigencies of a hardy 
active life. The resolute turn which then took place in the life ot 
the Athenians towards simplicity, manliness, self-restraint, and sub- 
ordination of the individual to the State, continued during the 
whole of the Periclean age, and greatly influenced the character of 
Attic art. | . 

The rcligious fecling of the nation too was powerfully worked 
-upon by the events of the Persian war, and was most closely and 
favourably connected with the development of the noblest art. Un- 
doubting faith in the existence and intervention of the Gods still 
ruled in the heart of the nation, and the feeling of reverential awe 
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was mingled with gratitude for assistance on the field of battle, and 
for the rich rewards of victory. The greatest minds of the age were 
foremost in giving the Gods their due. Atschylus, himscif a Mara- 
thonian warrior, was so imbued with the divine spirit that he seems 
to speak the language of the Gods. The most exalted piety breathes 
in the,glorious verse of Pindar and Sophocics ; and even Pericles, the 
friend of Anaxagoras the Apostle of voids (Geist), who partook of the 
philosophic culture of the age, would undertake nothing without prayer 
to the Gods.' 

When we look for the characteristics of style in the plastic art of 
this grand period, we find in them the natural outcome of the political, 
religious and social tendencies of the times. The age of Pericles and 
Pindar and Sophocles was the age of Pheidias and Polycleitus. Its 
artistic, no less than its literary, productions are marvels, in which 
the highest powers and noblest feelings of thc human mind are har- 
moniously blended. The subjects chosen for representation are the 
loftiest which the heathen mind can contemplate—-the Olympian Zeus 
—the Argive ]1éré—the Athéné Parthenos—the Aphrodité Uranta— 
in whose lineaments the same sublime and noble thoughts, the same 
elevating faith, the same loving reverence, were embodied, as in the 
odes of Pindar, and the trayedics of Atschylus and Sophocles. 
When art condescends tohuman subjects they are equally characteristic 
of the age. In the Aristion we see the rustic, hardy, patient Mara- 
thonian warrior,’ and in the Discobolus of Myron,’ the Doryphorus of 
Polycleitus, and the Rider of the Parthenon frieze, we see the spirited 
yet simple and well-disciplined young Greek of the time, patzens 
pulveris atgue solis, trained for the service of his country in every 
manly exercise, 

The younger school of Attic art, of which we have now to speak, 
arose under very different circumstances. Pheidias and Polycleitus 
probably died just before the commencement of the Pcloponne- 
sian War (B.c. 401). The first great lights of the new period did 
not appear above the horizon until after the Peace of Antalcidas: 
(B.C. 387), when Athens was partially recovering from the state of 


! Plutarch, Ferteles. 2 Vul. supra, p. 106. * Rusticoram mascula militum proles,’ 
t Vid. supra, p. 159. 
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humiliation and dependence in which we sec her after the Sicilian 
expedition. Scopas appears in Athens, with an already established 
reputation, about the year 378 B.C., so that the creat masters of the 
two greatest periods of Greek art are separated from one another by 
more than fifty years. This interval, morcover, was chiefly occupied 
by wars which did more to change the conditions of society, and to 
loosen the connexion between the two schools, than a far longer period 
of peace would have done. 

The internecine struggle between Athens and Sparta and their 
respective allics and partisans differed as widely as possible, both in 
its nature and results, from the war between Greece and Persia. The 
latter united the Grecks in the defence of western freedom and civili- 
sation, and brought them under the hegemony of Athens, which of 
all the Grecian States was most worthy to guide the destinies of the 
Hellenic race. The Peloponnesian War, on the other hand, was a civil 
war of the very worst kind, which sowed the seeds of discord in every 
city and household within the limits of licllas, roused every evil 
passion, fostered sclfishness, treachery and cruelty, and engendered 
that frightful immorality which is the inevitable companion of suffer- 
ing and despair. 

And the art of this era, like that of the preceding one, is the 
reflection of the public and private life of Greece ; it shows ‘the very 
age and body of the time its form and pressure ;° and the change is 
ercat! In the political world it may be expressed by saying that the 
statesman and high-minded gentleman Pericles had been succeeded 
by the demagoguc Cleon ; the euide and ruler of the people by the 
coarse and pretentious bully who traded on their passions, Still more 
deeply and widely working was the new leaven of rcligious scepticism, 
The more active spirits of the new cra had cagerly imbibed the tenets of 
the new philosophy, and did not, like Pericles and Sophocles, and like 
many of the ¢reatest philosophers in all ages, strive to reconcile 
the claims of science and rcigion. Even the mass of the people had 
lost much of their reverence and love for Gods who had failed to 
help them in their need. 

The change in the general tone of socicty is analogous to that 
which we observe in the rehgious sentiment. The old, contented, 
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patient subordination of the citizen to the State has ceased to exist. 
In the storm of war and revolution, amid the wreck of states and 
institutions, the breaking up of old forms and the severance of old 
ties, the individual learned to look to his own safety alone, and to 
shape his own destiny irrespective of the general interests of his 
countsy. The State, of course, was a loser by the change ; the strength 
and glory and independence of ancient Greece were thereby under- 
mined, and a path made smooth for the coming conqueror. But the 
nobler spirits, in the full freedom of sclf-development, attained a gran- 
deur of intellectual and moral proportions which has excited the admi- 
ration of all succeeding ages. Few periods in the history of the world 
can show a more brilliant array of great names than that between the 
Peloponnesian War and the absorption of Greece in the Macedonian 
empire; when Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, uripides and Aristo- 
phanes, Peclopidas and Epaminondas, Isocrates and Demosthenes, 
Dion and Timoleon, were in the zenith of their activity and fame. Nor 
can we yet spcak of a decline in plastic art. The Epic element in sculp- 
ture gradually makes way for the Lyric and Dithyrambic. ‘The grand 
old Gods of the former period are not altogether neglected, but their 
representation is somewhat modified. The awful sublimity of the 
Olympian Zcus of Pheidias is mitigated into kingly dignity and pater- 
nal benevolence; the stern Héré of Polycleitus becomes the proud and 
stately, but not altogether impassive and unapproachable, queen ; 
while the Aphrodite Urania, the general mother of all living creatures, 
is changed into the ideal of a lovely woman, the perfect embodiment 
of the lover's fairest and most passionate dreams.' 

Besides modifying the old types, the younger Attic school formed 
new ones representing abstractions of the reason, as /?/ézs (wealth), 
Ezrene (peace), Tyche (fortune), Pezthe (persuasion); or feclings of 
the heart, as Pity, Fame, Tmipetuosity and Shame. Greater promi- 
nence was given to secondary Gods, such as vos (Love), who 
appears under various forms as //aeros and Pothos;? and to the 
attendant trains of the older Deities, as the Yritons, Nerezds and 





t The painters led the way toa change of — Sculpture.’ . 
style from the old to the new Attic, by copy- 2 Pausan. 1. 43: ‘As they differ in name, 
ing nature more closely. Conf, ©, Jahn, so also in their operations.’ 
Pat date yro. ‘ERHeet of the [rama on 
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fippocamps of Poscidon and Amphitrité ; and the Sz ent, Satyrs and 
Nymphs of Dionysus. As might be expected from the nature of the 
new subjects, more attention is now paid to psychical expression. The 
face of Zeus or Eléré was no field for the emotions and the passions ° 
and even when the artists of the Periclean age condescended to 
mould human beings, they represented them not as individuals, but 
in their general normal animal perfection. But in the representation 
of gods who were nothing more than incarnations of some special 
human feeling, the manifestation of that fecling in the face was a 
prime condition of their very existence. In the more human dcitijes 
whom they brought down from heaven to earth, the men of the new 
gencration looked for companionshi pand sympathy. They loved to see 
in the face and attitude of their gods the manifest traces of the emo- 
tions and passions which thrilled and burned in their own restless and 
excitable hearts, 

On the whole, then, we may say that what was lost in dignity and 
sanctity was gained in tenderness and grace. A new and alluring 
held was opened to the artist—the field of beauty, mirth and love. 
The skill which he had hitherto expended on the form alone is 
How extended to the face, and the simile of beauty, the bashfulness of 
youth, the simplicity of childhood, the soft abandon of luxurious case, 
the wild enthusiasm and the vague dreaminess of Bacchic inspiration, 
are now the favourite subjects of his chisel. A new path has been 
entered on, and one which we know must ultimately lead to frivolity 
and extravagance, to the decline and degradation of art. Yet, in the 
period of which we are speaking, the artist retained cnough of the old 
Greek moderation (ai8es) to keep him from transgressing the Hmits 
beyond which sculpture loses all its highest and most essential 
qualities. The sensual is still subordinate to the spiritual, and the . 
general style of the new Attic school, though gentler, softer, more 
lively, and even passionate, than that of the preceding period, is still 
ideal, natural, chaste and simple. Larnest and rcligious spirits will 
regret the change ; but to the majority of mankind the vivid emo- 
tions, the tender grace, the variety and brilliant colouring of the new 
school will more than compensate for the calm and niiat dientec. 4h 
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CEPHISODOTUS. 
OL 96. 4-102 (B.C. 392-372). 


Before proceeding to speak of the two greatest masters of the new 
Attic school, we shall refer briefly to their immediate forerunners, and 
more especially to Cephisodotus. Pliny mentions two artists of this 
name, the elder of whom was father of Praxiteles and brother of 
Phocion’s first wife, and therefore,.as we may conclude, a full Athenian 
citizen. This older artist is especially interesting to us, standing as 
he does on the confines of two great periods of Greck art, and forming 
the principal link between the older and younger Attic schools. We 
know little or nothing of the circumstances of his life, and as no 
ancient writer gives any description of his works, we are Icft to form 
an idea of his style from an extant group, which is with good 
reason referred to him. The high estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries is sufficiently attested by the many important 
public commissions with which he was entrusted. Among his works 
were a statue of déf#céné in the Peirecus, with a sceptre in one 
hand and a Niké in the other; of a second A/¢Acué with a spear, 
both of which were executed in bronze;! and az =Adfary in the 
same temple ‘with which few works could compare.”* He was 
also employed, in conjunction with Xenophon, in the execution of a 
eroup for the Temple of Zeus Seter in the newly founded city of 
Megalopolis,*® in which the God was represented sitting on a throne 
with a statue of Afegalopelis on his right hand, and of Artemis 
Setezra on his left.t. Pliny also mentions as the work of the cider 
Cephisodotus a statue of Hermes bearing the tifant Bacchus in hts 
arnis,’ the prototype, perhaps, of a poor Roman work, which the reader 
may have seen in the western avenue of the Boboli gardens at Florence. 


—— 


1 Pausan. 1, i. 3. “In OL 102 (b.c, 372-368). 

2? Plin. VW. 7/7. xxxiv. 74: 6 Minervam mui- 4 [ausan. viii. 30, 10, 
rabilem .. . et aram cui patca coniparan- $ Plin, xxxiv. 87. 
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The same subject, as we know, was treated by Praxiteles in the immor- 
tal work lately discovered at Olympia.' 

Three of the nine Muses on Mount Helicon (of which, as we have 
seen, Strongylion and Olympiosthenes also made three each), and 
a statue of az Orater in the act of speaking with raised hand, 
were also the work of Cephisodotus.? But of all his works the 
most interesting to us is his statue of Fic. 159. 

Eirene with the infant Plutus (hg. 159} 7 
on her arm,’ of which Professor Brunn 
has recognised an excellent copy in the 
well-known group at Munich,’ to which 
Winckelmann gave the name of /xo 
Leucothea. n this beautiful work we 
see plastic art in the full freedom ac- 
quired for it by Pheidias, but before it had 
attained. the softer and more delicate 
tenderness of the chisel of Praxiteles. 
The goddess is clothed in the long Jonian 
chiton, which is drawn up at the girdic 
so as to lap over it down to the hips, 
in the graceful fold called the Diup- 
loidion. Over the chiton is a mantle 





fastened on her shoulders by brooches 


EIRENE AND PLUTUS, 


and hanging down her back; and she 
wears thick-soled sandals. The head is bound by a broad fillet partly 
concealed by the thick hair which is brushed away from either 
side of the forehead, and falls in rich clusters on her shoulders. 
Her raised right hand rests on a long sceptre, the sign of her 
divinity. The head is gently inclined towards her foster-child, who 
stretches out his little hand as if to caress her chin. The ears 
are pierced for earrings. The restoration of this figure is con- 
firmed as, in the main, correct by a comparison with a similar 
group on Attic coins; but the infant god should hold a cornucopie 


' Vide tufra, p. 457. 2 Pausan. ix. 16, 2,3 1 8. 2. 
2 Pausan. ix. 31. 1, Phin, xxxiy, 87, 1 Formerly in the Villa Albani at Kame. 
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in his left hand, as the suitable attribute for a son of Demeter, instead 
of the wine jug, as at present. The simple arrangement of the drapery 
and the wavy edge (or selvage) (Sad/kante) of the robe, which is charac- 
teristic of the Pheidian school, justify us in re‘erring the design of this 
work. to the period of Attic art inmediately following the-age of 
Pheidias ; while the gentle, dreamy, affectionate air of the goddess- 
nurse smacks of the later Attic school. It is probably a good copy, 
made in the time of the renaissance of Attic art in Rome, from a 
bronze original,’ | 

Among the other artists of this pertod who may be looked on as 
heralding the rise of the new school are 


MENOPHON OF ATHENS (OR Paros), 


whom we have already mentioned in connexion with Cephisodotus,’ 
and who assisted Callistonicus the Theban in the execution of a group 
of Lyche with the infant Plutus 5° 


OLYMPIOSTHENES (OF ATHENS ?), 


a 


who furnished three of the ztze Afuses for Mount Helicon ; 4 


POLYCLES OF ATHENS, 
Ol. 102 (B.C. 372), 


who made a portrait statue of Adcidtades ‘the beautiful? Pliny 
mentions the name of Polycles as sculptor of ‘a famous Herinaphrodite, 
which Ottfried Miuller® and Urlichs' refer to our present period, but 
Brunn ’ to a younger Polycles, who flourished about OL. 156 (B.c. 156). 
The nature of the subject, so alien to the spirit of the best period of 
Greek art, speaks loudly for the latter opinion ; and 


—— 
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' See Brunn’s admirab’e analysis in the 5 Dio Clirysust. Oraf. 37. 40, p. 122. 
Besshrvibun: der Glyplothee tn Méuchen, Conf. Brunn, AL-G. 1. 273. 
1873. 6 Hand, ad. Archaeol, sec. 128, 

* Pausan. vill, 30. 10. 7 [bid. ix. 16. 1. * Chrest. Plin, 328 


4 Ibid, ix, 30. 1, 5 AUG 5d I. 
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EucLEIDES OF ATHENS, 


mentioned as a debtor in Plato’s will!) who made a stafue of Zeus 
enthroned, of Pentelican marble, for AZgcira in Achaia, and statues of 
Démétér, Dionysus, A phrodtté, and Eileitiyia, of the same material, for 
temples of these divinitics at Bura, in the same district.2 We are cx- 
pressly told that the figure of Demetcr was draped, from which we 
‘may perhaps infer that Dionysus and Aphrodité were, under the 
influence of the modern school, represented nude. 

We now procced to speak of two artists who worthily sustained 
the glory of Greck sculpture in its second bloom; whose original 
genius struck out new paths in the boundless region of art, and reached 
a summit of fame, only inferior to that on which stood Pheidias him- 
self The elder of these was Scopas, the younger Praxitcles. 


1 Diog, Laert. ili. 423 EvwaAciins 6 AWordpes Oetret gut tTpcis prvas, Plato,f Ol 108, 
2 (B.C. 347). - Pausan, vi 25. 9. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


SCOPAS OF PAROS. 


Ol. go (B.C. 420-4167)... Prime B.C. 387. 


PROBABLY son, or younger brother, of Aristandros, an artist in bronze, 
who, as we have scen, assisted in making an offering in honour of 
Lysander’s victory at Afgospotami. Scopas, like Polycleitus and 
Callimachus, was an architect as well as sculptor, and our earlicst 
notice of him is in connexion with the Vemple of Athena Alea at 
/egca, built by Aleus son of Aphidas, and burnt in Ol. 96. 2 (B.C. 395). 
On the site of this ancient temple Scopas reared an edifice which, 
according to Pausanias, surpassed in magnitude all other Peloponnesian 
temples, including those of Olympia and Phigaleia!? The whole build- 
ing, constructed of the Doliana marble, was surrounded by Tonic 
pillars ; and within the cella was a double row of columns, one above 
the other, the lower of the Doric, and the upper of the Corinthian 
order. The plastic ornaments of the two pediments were also the 
composition of Scopas. The subject of the E. pediment was one 
which had been treated by archaic art in the Chest of Cypselus, and 
the Frangois Vase, viz. the Chase of the Calydontan Boar? Next 
to the huge monster which occupied the centre came, on one sicle, 
Atatanté, ITelcager, Theseus, Telamon, feteus, Polydeukes (Pollux), 
folaus, the companion of Lferacles, Prothons and Cometes, sons of 
Thestius and brothers of Althaa ; and on the other side, Ankazs falling 
wounded into the arms of Apochus, Castor, Amphiaraus, Lfippothous 
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' Pliny (A047. xxxiv. 49) vives this asthe Some date him p.c. 395-350. 


time when he ‘flourished,’ which cannot be * This is net the case, DPausanias was 
correct. Urlichs (Skopas, p p. §) thinks that = mistaken as to the relative size of the tem- 
it should be taken as the lime of his birth, ples here mentioned. 
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‘son of Kerkyon, and Petrithous. The group in the western pediment 
represented the combat between Achilles and Telephus in the plain of the 
Caicus near Pergamon. The old temple-image of the Goddess, which 
was of ivory, was taken away by Augustus because Tegea favourtd 
Antony ; he also removed the tusks of the boar, leaving nothing but the 
hide. The site of the temple has been quite recently excavated, without 
any grcat result, by Milchhdéfer,! and was subsequently examined by the 
architects Adler and Dorpfeld. The plastic remains, which were recog- 
nised as works of Scopas by Treu, are Aeads of two youthful heroes, 
and the mutilated Aead of the Calydonian Boar from the eastern pedi- 
ment. The human heads also belonged to one of the pediments, as 
they are only finished on one side The interior Doric pillars are 
five feet in diameter, a fact which enabies us to form an idea of the. 
size of the larger external pillars, and the vast extent of the whole 
building.* | 

It seems probable that Scopas subsequently supcrintended the 
erection of the Temple of Askicpios at Gortys * (W. of its metropolis, 
Tegea), on a tributary of the Alpheius, which was go feet in length 





by 45 feet in breadth, and of Pentelican marble—the only temple of 


that material in the Pcloponnesus. For this sanctuary Scopas fur- 
nished the statues of Astépios and Hygicia, the former of which was 
represented, for the first time probably, without a beard. 

One of his carlier works, perhaps the earliest, was an Aphrodite 
Pandemos, the only one exccuted in bronze, while he was still under 
the influence of his father, or brother, Aristandros, who worked exclu- 
sively in that metal. The Goddess is here sitting on a goat, from 
which it has been inferred, rather hastily perhaps,’ that she 1s repre- 
sented in her lowest and most sensual character as the patroness of 
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1 Afitther?. ad. deutsch. Arch. Inst. in lalack vase at Odessa, representing a female, 


then, WwW. p. 133. 

# Conf. Treu, Archeeal, Zetfei1g, 1580, p. 
98. All these remains are at Pial. The 
heads are of the same Doliana marble as the 
temple itself. 

2 Dodwell’s eur, Gre. 1 
Urlichs, Scofes, p» 18. 

4 Pausan. villi. 26. 1. 

5 Vid. Urhchs, Sferas, t. 5. 
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clothed in a mantle which covers her mght 
arm, but leaves her lefi arm and head free, 
scaled sideways on a goat (4rchacol. Zeit. 1x. 
p- 375). The Aphrodite Pandemas and the 
Aphrodite Urania are contrasted in an epi- 
gram of Theocrilus (dathel. al, vi, 340):--- 
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promiscuous love (vadgtvaga), Scopas also made a figure of F/ecaté 
in marble for her temple in Argos (which contained two other images 
of the Goddess in bronze by Polycleitus the younger and Naucydes), 
afd a statue of /feracfes for the Gymnasium in Sicyon. Heracles, as 
we know, like the God Ilermes, was regarded as the patron of gym- 
nastics, and as a pattern to the Ephebi of physical strength and 
endurance, and courageous cffort.' 

About the year 377 b.c. (Ol. 100. 3) Scopas went, in the prime of 
life, to reside at Athens, to which place, no doubt, his fame had long 
preceded him. Paros, his native island, was in all probability included 
at this period in the Confederation formed by Timotheus and tke 
orator Cailistratus, and he may new have acquired the citizenship of 
Athens. His well-established fame procured him many pupils, among 
whom were Leockares, Ttimotheus, Bryaxis, and his great rival Prast- 
fetes, whose style bore so strong a resemblance to that of Scopas that 
the Roman critics of Pliny’s time were unable to distinguish between 
the works of the two artists? During his residence at Athens he 
must have executed many works for that city, and for other places 
which looked to it as the great centre of art; but it is very remark- 
able that only one group by Scopas is mentioned as being in Athens 
itself. This was the two Erinnyes (Mopevides, ceuvai Ocal) or Furies, of 
the Parian marble called Lychnites, which Scopas added to the exe by 
Calamis. They stood in the temple of these dread goddesses on the slope 
of the Areopagus at Athens.’ According to Pausanias, there was ‘ no- 
thing terrible’ in their aspect, as in that of the Eumenides of Aéschylus, 
‘who, he says, ‘first placed serpents in their hair; or that of the 
wooden statues of their temple at Keryneia with their blood-coloured 
robes.’ * Scopas probably represented the Eupevisdes literally as the ‘gra- 
cious ° Goddesses, solemn, cven awful, but appeased and not unkindly. 
The Caxephore (basket-bearers) of Scopas, which Pliny*® mentions 
among the possessions of Asinius Pollio, were only ideal representations 
of the noble Athenian maidens who bore the sacred utensils in a basket 


] | . rT, . rT 4 
Pindar, Wem. x. §3¢-— a ‘Clem. Alexandr, Frofipt 47 (p. 41, 
Lo, ow sop See ed. Pott) School. sch. ¢. Zine. Op. 747, 
€UPYNGPOL TaKiad LraaTag avevev ‘d. Reiske Pauc . ; 
polpar Epud wat ouv Upawdce 6cédorre Ou Aciae' ed. Aeiske). J aucan, 1. 25. 6, . 
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on their heads in the festal procession of the Panathenza. The 
beautiful manner in which this mode of carrying burdens displays the 
lines and curves of the feinale form is well known to all who have 
travelled in Italy, and may be seen in the matchless frieze of the 
Parthenon, and in the Caryatid from the Pandroseion, in the British 
Museum. The three variations in this style are: I. that of the Cary- 
atid just mentioned—a Roman copy of which may be seen in the 
Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican—in which both arms hang down; II. 
that in which either right or Icft arm is raised to support the burden 7 
and III. that in which both arms are raised, as in the well-known figures 
in the Villa Albani. The main features of these charming statues are 
the same in all: the head is held crect, the hair flows down the back, 
their dress is the long dignified Ionic chiton with the diploidion falling 
over the hips; and they wear in their faces an expression of gentle 
picty, mingled with the proud consciousness of their sacred character2 

Other works of Scopas were a figure of //estza (Vesta) ® enthroned 
between two cauaripes (metw) as some, AapATHpEes (candelabra) as 
others read, which Pliny * saw in the Servilian gardens at Rome: and 
a Herma of Hermes. The custom of sctting up Herme at cross-roads 
and in the streets of Athens is well known, and is brought into historic 
prominence by Thucydides’ striking account of their defacement by 
unknown hands before the fatal expedition to Sicily.6 These Herma 
consisted of busts (originally of Hermes himself, but subsequently of 
any deity) on quadrangular pillars. ‘Chey were so numerous in Athens 
after the time of the Pisistratidae, that they gave their name to a strect. 
Most of them were, of course, of rude workmanship, and it was evidently 
thought a condescension on the part of Scopas to furnish an image of 
this kind for the street.’ 


' Clarac, plate 443, 444. fologits, XX\, 423) supports the reading, Aar- 
* Cicero (Ferres, iv. 3) mentions two tapes (candelabra), and denies all connexion 
smal bronze Canephori among the plunder — hetween Llestia and the Gymnasium, 


of Verres, ® Thucyd. vi. 27. 
* Ifestia was originally synonymous with * Anthol. Gr. iv, 163. 233 in Urlicns, 
Graia {the earth), Viel. Macrobius, Sav. 1.23:— Skepas, p. 56. His work bore the Mscrip- 
Kat Daca pyrep, ‘Eoziay b€ 0f cabot tion :— 


Bpotwy cadavow nacryy ev atdepr. 
Ovid, “asf. vi, 267 :— 


Vesta eadcm est qu terra, 
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The raging Bacchante (Mznad) of Scopas was among the most 
original and characteristic of his productions, answering in plastic art 
to the dithyramb in poetry. It is evidently derived from the lively 
representation of Bacchic enthusiasm on the stage, and it may have 
been executed on the occasion of the building of the great theatre 
at Athens which Lycurgus the Orator finished in Ol. 109. 3 (B.C. 342). 
The type is well known from existing works of art and from the 
descriptions of tragic poets, orators, and epigrammatists. Mind and 
body are alike intoxicated, and religious phrensy is expressed by the 

FG. 160, mad vigour sustained by wine. The glowing ecstatic 
Meenad is filled from head to foot with ‘initiatory ' 
(rexeotixny) phrensy.' Excited to the highest pitch by 
the maddening strains of dithyrambic music, she 
rushes frantically along in loose and fluttering gar- 


ments, with her head bent down upon her bosom, or 





thrown violently back, almost to dislocation (fig. 160), 


GEM IN 
HRIT. Mus, 


the sacred kid, which she has torn in halves, stil] quivering and palpita- 


her soft hair streaming in the wind, and a portion of 


ting in her blood-stained hand (ytzacpoddves).? 
The beautiful lines of Euripides, though applied to the male 
follower of the wine god, breathe the spirit of the still wilder Ma- 


nad :—— 
nous év obperu, orav 
ex Gidcowr Spopator 
F iJ r ety 
mwéan meddce, veBpidas Exar 
iepov évdurov, aypevoy 
uia TpayoxTovoy, @pohayor yap 
i¢uevos eis Bpea Bpvyea, Avdia.? 


Jocund he among the mountains, as with racing rout oppressed 
Lown he throws his heavy body in the sacred fawn-skin dressed, 
Swift to mark the life-blood redly from the slaughtered goat that ran, 
Or with eager pace to traverse Phrygian hilis or Lydian.—H. A. P. 


t ¢The divine madness,’ says Dlato, ‘was 
subdivided irto four kinds —prophetic, 7yz- 
fiatory, poetic, eroltic—having four gods pre- 
siding over them : the first was the inspiration 
of Apollo, the second of Mienypsius, the third 
that of the Muses, the fourth that of Aphrodite 
and Eros’ (fowett's translation, 1. 143). 

? The Meenad in the gem is intended pro- 
bably for Aocave. once holds, not the torn kid, 


but the head of her son Pentheus (T’ausan, 
1.2.6. Ovid, Afef. ii. 714), On a beautiful 
vase in the Jilacas coll, (favofha Musée 
Piacas, pl. 13-15) Dionysus himself is re- 
presented in a state of wild cestasy, tearing 
a kid in haives. Conf, Phitostrat, AcpAr, 2. 
stithol, Plauiud. iv. 57. 
$ Eurip, Macc, 135, ed. Paley. 
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We have-no sober - description of this work, \ which is spoken of by 
Callistratus in his florid and bombastic way, and forms the subjéct of 
several epigrams. But after all perhaps it coxdd only be described in 
terms as wild and passionate as the nature of the subject itself, 
‘Scopas,’ says the Orator, ‘infused into the execution of this statue 
a divine inspiration.’ Speaking of the contrast between the excited 
Bacchante and the lifeless kid, he adds, ‘for the stone sought to 
assume even the form of death, and art employed one and the same 
material to represent two opposite states—life and death. And all 
the tokens which the soul stung to madness can present were mingled 
in this work of art in an indescribable manner.’ And again, ‘but 
‘what most of all surpassed all expectation was that the stone, in spite 
of its hardness, accommodated itself to the fineness of the hair, and 
followed the motion of the locks, and though destitute of the prin- 
ciple of life, had nevertheless the appearance of life’! (Cwrexis 
EEcas yeyvuvopevos To Cotexov elyev). Equally extravagant are the 
epigrams on this remarkable creation of Scopas :-— 


F ¥ * 
ris de; Baxya‘ tes S¢é piv Eeoe; Zeomas * 
1 + i a ’ 
ris & e&eunve, Baxyos  Zeoras; Seoras.” 


‘Who is here? Bacche: but who carved her? Scopas : 
But who has driven her mad, Bacchus or Scopas? Scopas. : 


Another epigram says that in this figure the power of art ‘ mingled 
phrensy with the stone.’” 

We have unfortunately no work which we can safely regard as a 
copy of the Manad of Scopas. By far the best representation of | 
the same subject in marble is a statuette from Smyrna,‘ in the Mil- | 
lingen Coll. at Florence (fig. 161), and there are others in relief in 
the British Museum and Lansdowne House. In some Roman sarco- 


1 Calitstratus Stat. 2. steps by Ajax, The difficulty ts that on her 


2 Anthol. Gr. i. 74, 75 (Planud. iy. 60), 
Zipevldov. 

1 Anthol. Gr. 
Karéuite AlDg. 

4‘ Archacol. Zeat. vii. Taf. 1, 2. Conf, 
Urlichs, Séefas, p. 63. This statuette is 
thought by some too noble for. a Mzenad, and 
is called Cassandra pursued up the temple 


iv, Go. 58: wal paviny ey- 


left side is an unmistakeable /z0z's paw (i.e. 
the hide), which implies the presence of 
another figure, perhaps Heracles in the Rape 
of the Priestess Augé at Tegea (Arch. 
Zeitung, vii. Taf. i. ii, 18493 Jahn, 4rce. 
Beitr. 223. Conf. Rochelle, Mém. de Numesut. 
p. 162), 
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ffers very widely from the type of 


scopas, who represented her fully clothed, and manifesting the inward 
workings of the divine effatus by her rapid movements, and the ex: 


pression of wrapt enthusiasm in her beautiful face. 


There are other 


representations in which the Bacchante appears in a state of compar- 


ative repose or exhaustion. 


Fic. 161--162. 





MLENAD FROM SMYRNA, 


_ Lhe Apollo of Rhamnus. In ademe on the S.E. coast of Attica called 
Rhamnusare the ruins of two temples of Nemesis,’ a goddess of Nature, 
the earlier of which was built of poros stone, and was destroyed by the 
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! ¢ Nothing can be more wild and terrible 
than the gestures (of the Msenads)—touching 
as they do the verge of distortion-—into which 
these fine limbs and lovely forms are thrown, 
There is nothing, however, which exceeds the 
possibilities of nature, though it borders on 
the utmost bne,. .. The hair, loose and flow- 
ing, seems caught in the tempest of their own 
tumultuous motion ; their heads are thrown 
hack, leaning with a strange delirium on 
their necks, and looking upwards to heaven 


whilst they totter and stumble even in the 
energy of their tempestuous dance. Another 
dances with mad voluptuousness. A mons- 
trous superstition even in Greece, while it 
was capable of combining ideal beauty and 
poetical and abstract enthusiasm with the. 
wild errors from which it sprang, . . . The 
Greeks wha turned ail things—superstition, 
prepedice, murder, madness—ta beauty’ 
(Shelley). - 
“ Khamnusia virgo, Catull. 66, 71, 
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Persians when they landed at Marathon. After the victory of the Greeks 
the estimation in which the Goddess was held, as the guardian. of 
moderation and the avenger of wrong, 
was greatly increased, and a second 
temple, of marble, was built about Ol. 
78.1 (B.C. 432), for which Scopas, some 
years later, made a@ statue of Apollo.’ 
This work was removed to Rome by 
Octavian after the battle of Actium, and 
dedicated by him, in the famous tem- 
ple of the god on the Palatine,’ under 
the name of Apollo Palatinus or 
Actius3 It formed part of a group 
with a statue of Artemzs by Timo- 
theus and of Leto by Cephisodotus 
the younger, the son of Praxiteles.‘ 
It is a matter of dispute whether the 
so-called Apolle Citharwdus (ig. 163)— 
discovered in the villa of Cassius at 
Tivoli, and now in the Vatican,’—is a APOLLO CITHARCEDUS, 
copy of the work of Scopas, of which we probably have a remini-— 
scence in coins of Delphi (fig. 164). The citharcedus (harp-player) 
in the latter is evidently intended for Nero him- Fic 164. 

self§ The fact that the figures on the coins differ 
considerably from one another proves that they 





are not exact copies; but the style of the Vatican 
statue accords very closely, with our idea of Scopas’ 
manner. The general design of this grand and strik- 





ing figure is not unworthy of a greatartist,and bears 9 SO!N OF DELPHT. 


the stamp of originality. Hitherto Apollo had becn generally repre- 
sented nude, and in his calmer and more dignified mood. Inthe work 


ee 


1 Plin, MV. £7, xxxvi. 25. ’ Sala delia Croce Greca, No. 582. Over- 
* Completed A.U.C, 720. | beck (Ges. d. Fé. ii, 19) rather favours Vis- 
i This is the reason why this temple is conti’s opinion that the Vatican Apollo is a 
called ‘Aides Apollinis Rhamnusii’ in the copy of a later Greek original by Timar- 
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before us we see him in the long flowing robes appropriate to the 
Citharcedus. He is crowned with his own bays, and, with the heavy 
phorminx in his hands, moves hastily along under the overpowering, 
entrancing influence which Music exercises over its votaries.’ It is a 
true and powerful embodiment of the poet's conceptions and feelings, 
and expresses in the rapid forward motion, the upturned eyes, and the 
whoie expression of the face, the sclf-abandonment, the thrilling 
rapture of the musical enthusiast. 

The Rhamnusian Apollo was probably the last work executed by 
scopas before he left Athens, which was then suffering from the 
calamities consequent on the Social War (OL. 105. 4~106. 2, B.C. 357- 
355), and had’no money to spend on works of art. We now follow 
him to other parts of Greece and Asia Minor. 

Eros, Himeros, Pothos, in Megara? In these representations 
of Love, Desire, and Longing we have examples of the minor 
| Salediite deities, the types of which were first created by the new 
Attic school. The general idea of Eros (Love) is here broken up 
into its elements, and represented in its different stages and mani- 
festations. In doing this Scopas followed not only the poets; but 
the philosopher Plato, who in the ‘Symposium’ makes Eros the 
father of Himeros and Pothos. In the ‘Cratylus’ the same 
philosopher defines the two conceptions with prosaic distinctness. 
‘ Hence,’ he says, ‘ the name Pothos (longing) is applied to things absent 
as Himeros (desire) to things present.’ Scopas executed these statues 
for the Temple of Aphrodite Praxis, at the foot of the Acropolis of 
Megara, which contained an archaic image of the Goddess in Ivory. 
In the same building were two figures, by Praxiteles, of Pestho, repre- 
senting the sweet, persuasive, enticing power of Love,’ and of another 
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' Propertius, ii, 31, 16 :— 20, 15, where Aphrodite promises the aid of 
Deinde inter matrem, Deus ipse, interque sororem both Eros and Himeros in winning ITelen. 
Pythius in longa carinina veste sonat. 1 Plato, Cratylus (ed, Stallbaium), 420: 
Conf. Tibull. iii. 4. 365. ‘Os tard 8ray raph of ris ehiero Tuwepas 


* Conf, reverse of vase in Brit. Museum €k@Ae?ra, &moyevouevou be 6 abrds obros 
(Case N, 106} with painted figures of Eros, 7400s éxAg@y. Conf. Syntp, p. 197 1. 


Pothos, and Himeros. * Anacreont. (Bergk} :— 
* Eurip. Appol. 527 :-— xetAos ofa Tes Pods 
"Epes, Epws & car bua reap Wpnkadovmevay diAyed. 
oragers waéay, Conf, Pindar, Pyth, lV. 219 (Dyssen), Sova: 


Conf. Eurip, “4. Ani, 1304, em wddy Mdoreyt Tledavs, Sappho (fragm. 135) calls 
Tpvowaa Kumpis, and Lucian, Dear, Aiizfoe Thtthan oa veuehes. op te lf 
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Goddess, called 1 Parégoros (the Consoler): The Eros of £ Scopas stood 
opposite to his mother, Aphrodite, while his sons, or satellites, faced 
the two female statues by Praxiteles.2 We are not to think of these 
Erotes of Scopas as the little playful éeys of Alexandrian art, but 
rather as tender youths just merging into manhood, such as we sce in 
the group of Deities in the Parthenon frieze in the British Museum 
and in the so-called ‘Genius’ of the Vatican. * 

Aphrodite and Pothos (or Phaethon) in Samothrace.*-—The reading 
of the passage in which this group is mentioned is uncertain. But if 
we prefer ‘Phaethon’ we must think not of the presumptuous son of 
Helios and Clymene, who tried to drive the horses of the Sun, but of. 
the son of Cephalus and Eos, whom Aphrodite carried off and made 
guardian and priest of her temple. The island of Samothrace was 
intimately connected with Athens, and was the chief seat of the 
worship of the Cabciri> (KaSezpor), and of holy mysteries only second 
in sanctity and importance to those of Elcusis.® It was for this 
place that Scopas made the group of Aphrodite and Pothos (or 
Phaethon), ‘ who were worshipped with the holiest ceremonies,’ ’ 

Artemis Eukleta in Thebes.8 Boeotia received the first impulse in 
the direction of plastic art from the school of Sicyon—Dipeenus, Scylilis, 
and others: and Canachus made a temple-statue of the Ismenian Apollo 
for Thebes, and was the teacher of the Theban artist Ascarus.” But after 
the Persian wars, and espccially between the years Ol. 100. 3—102. 4 
(B.C. 378-369), many works of art were made for Thebes by Athenian 
artists, and among others by Calamis, Myron, and Pheidias himself. 
Scopas, too, was employed by the Thebans to make a statue of 
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' Pausan, i. 43. 6. them as Lemnian deitics, who concerned 
2 Urlichs, Skefas, p. $9. themselves with the produce of the fields, 
§ Gail. delle Statue, No. 250. and especially the vineyards. Vid. Lobeck, 


4 Plin, A. //. xxxvi. 25. If Pothos was A glaoph. p. 1202. The Cabeini only appear 
here represented standing beside the goddess, in works of art as local deities, On a coin 
the composition wasnew to statuary, although of Thessalonica (with Cybele on the reverse) 
it had already appeared in reliefs, they appear with the AAylon (drinking horn) 

§ Herodotus (iii, 37) mentions these mys- in ihe right hand, and a hammer in the left 
terious deities, and says that they were wor- (uw, #rit. 5. 3; K. O, Miller, dred. @. 
shipped at Memphis as sons of Hephaestus, A. sec. 395. 5). 


and were like the dwarf gods of the Phoeni- @ Aristophanes, “ax, 277. 

cians. The Cabeiri are first mentioned in 7 Plin, MZ, Le. Conf. Schelling, (efter 
a drama of Aischylus, in which they are dte Goter v. Samothrake. 

hrought into connexion with the Argonauts # Pausan, ix, 17. I. 


in Lemnos, and Afschylus seems to regard " Thid. i. ro. 5, and vy. 24. 7. 
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Artemts Eukleta (glorious in war), to celebrate their victory at 
Leuctra ; just as Athens had set up a temple to Eukleia on the banks 
of the Ilissus after the battle of Marathon)! 

Artemis appears in four principal characters, with dress and 
attributes appropriate to cach: I. Artemis Phosphoros or Selasphoros 
(* Light-bringer’), in long robe and veil, with bow and quiver on het 

bic. 16s, back, and a torch in each hand, as in the 
well-known Diana Lucifera jn the Vatican. 
II. Artemis Sotezra (' Saviour’), in long 
chiton, with the hand moving backwards 
towards the quiver. III, Artemis ‘4 grotera, 
‘Laphria’? (‘ huntress, forager’), in which 
character she is clad in the short chiton, 
nuda genu,and carries her weapons ready 


iB 


foruse; and IV. Artemis Exeieig (Brauronia, 
&c.), with long robe, torch, bow, and quiver? 
Of a later date is the representation of 
Artemis as the lover of E Hayton, in which 
light she is represented in the well-known 
statue in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican 
‘ (fig. 165). The Goddess is supposed to 
be contemplating the beautiful Endymion * 
asleep, and raising her hands in delighted 
ARTEMIS LOOKING AT ENDYMION, astonishment at his beauty. 
Athéné Pronaia in Thebes. A statue of this goddess by Scopas 
stood at the entrance of the Ismenion in Thebcs* 














1 Pausan. i, 14. 5, manship, from Tladrian's villa (°), now in 
* Ibid, iv. 31. 73 vii. 18, 8, in Calyden Stockholm, See Lucian, Dial, Deor. xi, 2, 
and at Patras, Like other lovers of sport where Selene describes Endymion to Aphro- 
Artemis was a game-preserver, and is often dite, and how she stole on his sleep abogyr} 
accompamted by pet animals as in the famous —xariodoa én’ Gxpwr trav daxtiAwy BeBniuia. 
Diane a la Biche in the Louvre. * Pausan, ix, 10. 2. It is natural to suppose 
* Cicero, i Verrem, iv. 34: (Cum siola, that the Athéné of the second Attic school dif- 
sagittae pendebant ab humero, sinistra manu fered widely from the severe type of an earlier 
retinebat arcum, dextra ardentem facem pre- age, and even from that of Pheidias, We have 
ferebat.’— QO, Miiller, Arch. dK. P. 554. examples of the gentle and pathetic Minerva 
Urlichs, Skopas. in the Vatican, and a still more striking and 
* There is a figure of Endymion as 2 beautiful one in the dAvtnerva fritegencia 
sleeping shepherd, in the Tall ‘of the Ani- belonging to Prince Carl of Prussia, which 
mals, 153, in the Vatican. and another. ic were cesta we OE Atussia, wh 
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Apollo Smintheus in Troas, Apollo in his character of ‘ mouse- 
killer’ appears in Hlomer as the especial protector of the Trojans, and 
was extensively worshipped in Mysia and Aéolis. The chicf centre of 
this cult was the Smintheion (Temple of Smintheus), at Chryse in the 
Troas, for which Scopas in Ol, 102 made a temple-image (fcavev) of 

Apollo with his foot resting on a mouse. The epithet and office of 
Apollo remind us of the Zeus Apomyzos (‘ fly-averter’) in Elis, who came 
to the assistance of Heracles when tormented by flics at Olympia.’ 

Leto and Ortygia in Ephesus. The Ionians of Asia Minor celebrated 
the birth of Apollo and Artemis in the cypress grove of Ortygia, in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, as well as in the Island of Delos. 
According to Strabo, there were several temples in this place, the 
oldest of which contained archaic statues (apyata Eéava), and morc 
recent works by Scopas, viz. a group of Le/o bearing a sceptre, and by 
her side Ortygia, the nurse, holding a child in each hand.’ 

According to Strabo,‘ these works of Scopas stood in two differ- 
ent shrines or chapels—Lceto in one, and Ortygia, with the two 
children, in the other. The last group occurs on coins of Ephcsus,” 
in which a woman is represented with a child on each outstretched 
arm. She is looking back in wild terror at the Pythian serpent 
issuing from its hole in the Delphian van (woody glen),” of which 
the children scem to have no fear at all. A similar design is found on 
coins of Tripolis in Caria; and in both cases, of course, the female 
figure way be Leto herself. There is a vase with reddish figures from 
the second Hamilton collection, on which Leto or Ortygia is repre- 
sented with the two children in her arms, fleeing from the serpent 
Python, which is issuing from its cave at Delphi. Here, too, the divine 
children stretch out their hands as if they wished to play with the 
monster. 
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' Strabo, xiii. p. 604. There are coins of — meanly of Jupiter in this character. 


Alexandria Troas in which Apollo carries a 3 Strabo, xiv. p. 640. Pausan. x. 38. 9. 
mouse in his hand (Choiseul, Coz For. 4 vill. p. 387. | 

it. pl. 67). The excavations made on the 6 Mionnet, escr. p. §40. Tischbein, 
site of the Smintheion by the Society of iil. 4. 

Dilettanti have proved fruitless. 8 Clearch, in Athen. xv. FOI. Conf. O. 


2 Pausan. v. 14. 2, Those who have Miller, Handd. d. Archacel, sec. 362. 
heen in Arcadia and Olympia do not think * 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


4 


WORKS OF SCOPAS . 


(CONTINUED). 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS! AT EPHESUS. 


FROM time immemorial down to the Christian cra the worship of a 
Goddess, introduced among the Carians ata very carly period, perhaps 
by the Pheenicians, appears to have flourished in the city of Ephesus. 
But the type of the Ephesian deity, to whom the Greeks gave the 
name of Artemis, differs very widely from any of the forms in which 
this Goddess appeared to her Greek worshippers, and is indeed 
essentially non-Hellenic. The Grecks, who, as we are told, colonized 
Iephesus in the eleventh century B.c. under Codrus, found the wor- 
ship of a Goddess called Ups already firmly established. Her first 
attendants were said to be the Amazons who lived among the 
Lydians and Leleges about her temple. This deity the colonists 
identified with Artemis, which is singular enough, for it would be 
difficult to find a greater contrast to the active ezrezn huntress than 
the motionless form of the Ephesian goddess, covered with fully 
developed female breasts, whom St. Jerome calls ‘the mother of all 
animal life.’ Fortunately we possess many coptes of the Ephesian 
idol. The lower limbs are tightly wrapped in her garment, so as to 
give her the appearance of a mummy. On her chest are parallel 
rows of breasts, and under them symbolical objects— bees, flowers, 


' For slatues of Aricmis see Paus, i. 23. {No. 81) ‘Gallery of Vases,’ and a statue in 
9; X. 37. 1; vu. 9. 13 vill. 37. 2; Cic, ge the Conservator? Palace at Rome—with 
Verr. il. 4. 34. None of the extant figures bronze head, neck, hands, and feet, and the 
of this goddess are of great excellence. rest of the body of marble —which is pro- 

* There is a fine head of the Ephesian fusely ornamented with lions, horses, w inged 
Artemis of the Greek type in the Vatican monsters, bees, flowers, &c. 
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and fruit, and heads of bulls and fanciful monsters in rows. On 


her arms are the figures of lions,! who seem to be crawling upwards.’ 

The older temple of Artemis at Ephesus was begun by the archi- 
tect Chersiphron between 600 and 500 B.c., and finished by Paonius 
(the architect of the Branchidx temple) and Demetrius in 460 B.C., at 
which period Ephesus was tributary to Athens. The Artemision was 
the only Greek temple in Asia Minor which escaped the vengeance of 
Aerxes, who recognised an Asiatic goddess in the Ephesian Artemis. 
It perished, as we know, by the hand of the incendiary Hero- 
stratus, on the same night in which Alexander the Great was born 
(B.C, 356). A new temple was quickly raised on the same site, of 
which Pliny gives a rather minute description. In a very doubtful 
passage he says that Scopas was said to have carved the reliefs on 
one of the thirty-six ornamented pillars. ‘The length of the whole 
temple, he says, ‘is 425 fcet, the breadth 225, and there are 137 columns 
60 feet in height, 36 of which are carved in relief, one of them by 
oscopas. * Winckelmann suspected some corruption in the text, and 
proposed to read wno e scapho of one block, i.e. monolith, in contra- 
distinction to the 88 unornamented columns, This reading is sup- 
ported by Brunn, and certainly removes many difficulties.‘ 

The site of this interesting building was found in 1873 by Wood, 
who brought over several fragments of sculptured columns, which 
are now in the British Museum. The height of the drums is about 
6 feet, and the circumference 18 feet. On the best preserved of these 
fragments we see four figures, and fragments of a fifth and sixth on 
each side of them. There were probably eight on the whole circum- 
ference. Hermes is easily recognised by the kerykeion (caduceus), the 
petasos, and the chlamys wrapped round his arm. Another figure 
with large wings and long sword by his side is probably 7/anaies 
(Death), who beckons to a woman on his right hand. She is dressed 
in the sleeved chiton and the himation, which she draws over her breast 
with her right hand, while her left hand holds the other corner of it 
above her shoulder, like the we}]-known Diana of Gabii in the Louvre. 


—eee -—_--— 


' Gerhard, fxeke Bildio, 305, 307, 308. ¢ Brunn also suggests the reading, ‘ zs 


2 Newton's £ssays. scaphe, ‘at the bottom of the shaft,’ which 
+ Plin, A. 7f, xxxvi, 26: 'Ex iis xxxvi. gives a stili more probable meaning. 


celate wna a Scapa,’ 
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she is preparing to follow Phanatos ; and behind her comes Hermes, 
on whose right side is a richly robed matron (Cora, Proserpine ?). Next 
to Cora is Hades ( Pluto)?, who wears richly ornamented sandals, The 
scene is in the lower world, and may represent either the myth of 
Orpheus and Eurydice, or more probably that of A/cestis, in which 
case the figure to the left, quictly waiting for her, will be, not 
Orpheus, but Heracles, who has fought and defeated Death. 

Dionysus and Athene in Cnidos. Among other works of illustrious - 
artists existing in Cnidos Pliny mentions Dionysus and Athéné 
by Scopas,' of which, however, he gives no description or criticism. 
Some coins of Cnidos bear the helmed head of Athéné, and a full- 
length figure of Dionysus in a long robe, with a goblet in his right hand 
and a tiyrsos, held crosswise, in his left. He is beardless, and the 
type lies between that of the Indian Bacchus and that of a later period 
of Greek art. 

Aphrodite tu Pergamon (?). Pliny mentions a nude statue of Aphro- 
dite by Scopas as standing in the Temple of Brutus Gallacus, near the 
Flaminian Circus at Rome, There is nothing in his words which enables 
us to form an idea of the otf of this figure, but he adds that it 
‘surpassed the famous Cnidian Aphrodite, and would have rendered 
any other place (but Rome) illustrious.’ He then focs on to account 
for the little attention which so great a work received. It is possible, 
of course, to understand the word axtecedens as referring to time, but 
it is evident from the following words, ‘and would have rendered any 
other place illustrious, that high praise is intended to be conveyed, 
Junius Brutus Gallecus built a temple of Venus from the spoils of the 
Gallaci and Lusitani, whom he conquered in 138-136 Bc. It was 
customary with the Roman consuls and generals to bring back works 
of Greek art from their provinces, and it has: been plausibly con- 
jectured that Brutus obtained the Aphrodite of copas from Attalus 
III. of Pergamon, and used it to adorn his magnificent triumph in 136 
or 132 B.C.*° In the natural anxiety of antiquarians to form a concep- 
tion of so renowned a work, and at the same time to affix a worthy 
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' Plin, A. /7% xxxvi. 22, Vid. marble cars. iii.-v. P. 375. Conf. Brunn. 
head of Dionysos in Leyden (Urlichs, * Urlichs, Skepas, 119. 
Scopas, 160-2}, Newton, Discov, at dfalt- 
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name to the nameless statues which excite the admiration of the world 
at Kome and Paris, the Venus of Melos,’ the Venus of Capua in the 
Louvre, and the Venus Chigi at Rome, have been sevcrally brought 
forward as copies of the Aphrodite of scopas. ,With greater reason, I 
think, the Capitoline Venus has been entered as a candidate for this. 
honour, as being evidently ‘the work of an older and colder man’ ® 

Ares in Pergamon (?), In the same Temple of Brutus Gallecus at 
Rome stood a colossal statue of Ares by Scopas, which was also probably 
brought from Pergamon. Asia Minor, the cradle of plastic art, became 
after the Persian war, and during the whole of the golden age of Greck 
art, dependent, in an artistic sensc, upon the mother country. Down 
to the fourth century, the only works thought worthy of mention in 
Asia Minor are the Amazon of Polycleitus, the Apollo of Myron at 
E;phesus, and the ‘ Drunken old woman’ at Smyrna, which has also 
been attributed to him. From the fourth century downward Rhodes, 
Cos, Cnidos, and Asia Minor, where Scopas and Praxiteles exercised 
an enlivening impulse,‘ again enter the lists and bear away the palm, 
which is subsequently transferred to Macedonia and continental Greece. 
In the work of Scopas, described by Pliny, Ares was represented 
sitting, and consequently in a state of repose, but we have no further 
details. Attempts have been made to refer the beautiful and well- 
known Aves Ludovisi (fig. 166) in Rome to Scopas; and the art-idea 
which it embodies is certainly in harmony with his peculiar genius, 
But the Ares Ludovisi formed part of a group with Aphrodite, and 
the style resembles that of Lysippus, more especially in his Apoxy- 
omenos. The question is whether Lysippus can be credited with so 
very original and novel a conception, which is just what we might 
look for from Scopas ; and again, have we sufficient knowledge of 
the technical style of ‘the latter to justify our deciding that the Ares 
cannot be his work ? 

The design of the Ares in the Villa Ludovisi is in the highest 
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' Waagen, Aunsterrke ix Paris. Nagler, 1862, P- 333. Conf. Benndorf, 4, 2. 1867, 
Atustler-Lexicon, Schnaase, Ges. d. bilden- — p, 78, and Epigram, Anthol, Pad. vii. 455. 
den Kiinste, p. 234. * Urlichs, Skopas. — 4 Pausan. vii 4 5.5: (ledwas) bs nat dyda- 

* This statue, generally attributed to para wadAayou tis adpyalas “EAAdSes ra Sé 


Myron, was more probably by a sculptor «al wep) ‘Iwniey re nat Kaplav eroinge, 
Pe ee ee, [ore Urs i ct  Lwe - ee 2 oP 
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degree original and novel. The figure before us is well worthy in its 
powerful and magnificent proportions of the God of War: but his 
mighty frame is like an unstrung bow, and we sce him, not in his 
character of destroyer, of the human race, enemy of Gods and men, 
rushing with furious cries to his ‘insolent game ’—but silent, al- 
most pensive, lost in sweet dreams of peace and love. His shield 
leans idly against the rock, his weapons are scattered on the ground, 
and the sword, which he still retains, is feebly 
Fic. 166. — grasped. ‘The bent back, the drooping head, 
the folded arms, the eyes gazing vaguely 
into the distance, give to the whole figure an 
air of lassitude, which is not the weariness 
of long labour, but the languor of un- 
resisting submission to the soft influence 
of a power still mightier than his own. 
The source of that power is indicated by 
the Eros between his feet. The remnant of 
another figure, which may still be seen on the 
shoulder, shows that the triumphant Goddess 
herself is by his side, from whom he averts his 
gaze, as if half ashamed of his defeat. The 
technical skill displayed in this noble work, 
MARS LUDOVISI. and especially in the magnificent curve 
of the back, the aristocratic head and well- 
developed chest, and in the arrangement of the chlamys over the lap, 
are worthy of the design. We are justified, therefore, in regarding it 
as a Greek original, but we have no sufficient grounds for dogmatising 
respecting the artist. 

Achilles Group in Lithynia—Pliny speaks with great enthusiasm 
of another work by Scopas, in which the marvellous wealth and 
varicty of his imagination were fully displayed. It represented in 
round figures ‘ Veptune himself, 7: hetts, Achilles, Nereids riding on 
dolphins, whales or hippocampi, Tritoxs, and the train of Phorcus,} 
Sea ntonsters (pistrices), and many other marine creatures,—all by 
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' * Lord of the unharvested sea, and father of Thousa, the mother of Polyphemus.’ 
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the same hand; an illustrious work even if it had occupied a 
whole lifetime.’ It stood in the Temple of Neptune, in the 
Flaminian Circus at Rome, which Cn. Domitius dedicated about 
the year 35 Bc., and adorned’ with works. of art which he had 
brought from Nicawa and Nicomedia,| We have here another 
example of the way in which Scopas represented the finer shades of 
difference in the character and functions of kindred deities of the 
same clement or the same moral sphere. In the grand forms of 
Poseidon and his consort Amphitrite he | 
seeks to express the mingled grandeur 


Fic. 167. 


and beauty of the ocean— 


‘boundless, endless, and sublime.’ 


In the attendant Nereids is embodied 
the loveliness, the alluring sheen of the 
calm and playful waters; in the strange, 
srotesque forms of the Hippocamps, the 
romance and mystery, and in the jovial, 
boisterous, insolent Tritons, the reckless 
wildness and turbulence, of the unfathom- 
able, wildly sporting, incontrollable, and 
ever restless sea.2 And over them all is 


spread the pathos, the melancholy, the YOUNG TRITON IN THE 
VATICAN, 





vaguc longing after some distant object 
which the sea inspires in all who look on it, and with which Greek art, 
drawing its vital power from nature itself, always invested the 
denizens of the ocean (fig, 167). 

The description of Pliny has many points of resembiance with 
the subject of a magnificent relief in Munich representing 7he Mar- 
riage of Poseidon and Amphitrite (fig. 168), which has many charac- 
teristics of the style of Scopas. It is one of two friezes formerly in 
the Palace of Santa Croce, near the Flamintan Circus, but it is not 
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| Urlichs (Séefas, 126) thinks that it was tended for the Achilleion on the coast of 


taken from : a | temple of Poseidon in Astakos-  Troas, at the entrance of the Hellespont. 
Lit. _ rr . FF KR. iy L714. 1. - ¢£ qe T,,0077 0. 2 1. a 
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known where they were originally found. They came into the pos- 
session of Cardinal Fesch, and were sold in Paris in 1816. One of 
them was bought by H. von Klenze, and transferred to the Glyptothek 
in Munich.! | 

In this very beautiful and original composition Poseddon (fig. 
163, D, @) appears scated in a chariot drawn by two young Tritons, one 
of whom is blowing a sea-shell, while the other holds a lyre. By the 
side of the mighty ‘ Earth-shaker’ is the dignified and graceful form of 
Amphitrite (fig. 168, D, 6), who is drawing her bridal veil more closely 
round her head. A Nercid in the head-dress of a matron, probably Doris 
the Oceanid (tig. 168, C,c), comes to meet them, riding on a Hippocamp 
(ig. 168,C,@). These three majestic personages form the central group, 
which is flanked on each side by a subordinate group of three youthful 
female forms ; oe of whom (fig. 168, 2B, 2), to the left of Doris, seated 
ina graceful attitude on a Sea bud/ (fig. 168, R,/), is bearing aloft with 
both her hands the indispensable jewe/-box of the bride. Of the two 
others, one (fig. 168, A, g) 7s riding a Triton (fig. 168, A, /) of the Centaur 
type, and the other (fig. 168, A, 2) a@ Sea dragon (fig. 168, A, J). On the 
right side of the central group, immediately behind the chariot of Posei- 
don, a lightly clothed ered (fig. 168, E, &) lies stretched in the coils of a 
L1ippocamp’s (fig. 168, ¥, 2) sinuous body, with her back to the spectator, 
holding a goblet in one hand and a goblet in the other? Two other 
Nereids (fig. 168, F, #2, 7) follow, on the back of a Sea dragon (fig. 
168, F, 0) and a 7rifon (fig. 168, ¥, £) respectively, 

The simple grandeur of the original conception is developed into 
a rich variety of lines by the fantastic shapes of the marine monsters, 
jn contrast with the lovely forms of the Nereids, who recline with 
such easy grace and serene confidence among the coils of their 
grotesque steeds, that we accept their strange and impossible position 
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'O. Jahn, ericht do sdchs. Gesellsch, 
i554, p. 163, Taf. iii.-viii, As examples 
of the manner in which the Greeks re- 
presented the Deities of the ocean, sce the 
Statue of Poseidon in the Vatican, which 
is greatly marred by the sestored aplustre 
the bust of Glawexs in the same gallery; 
two fine Zrevtows in the Conservatori 
Palace in Reme; @ dothle Yriton Horna 
in the Capitoh Museum; ve colossal 
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heads of Tritons in the Villa Albani with 
fins for eyebrows, which fall over the 
cheek and round thechin: and others in the 
Vatican. For a deseription of Tritons vid. 
Pausan. ix. 21, 5. 

* Compare the beautiful group at Naples 
represenuing @ eraceful nyntph FIDE On a 
flippocamp. The same subject is treated 
in a fine gem in the collection at Florence 
and in another at Berlin, 
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NEREID ON A TRITON. 
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DORIS (?) ON A HIPPOCAM?, 


Fic. 168, p. 
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with delight, as the most natural thing in the world.!’ These groups 
of Nereids correspond in their number and functions to the Charites 
(Graces) and Hora (Hours) of Olympian weddings? 

A pretty playful element is added to the grandeénr, the beauty, 
the turbulence, and the grotesque mysterious romance of this group 
by the introduction of the little Boy-Erotes (Cupids), who, perched on 
the tails or the uplifted hoofs of the Hippocamps, or floating in the 
air, perform with easy confidence and nonchalance the part of 
charioteers. Their presence is very embarrassing to those who think 
that this work proceeds from the atelier of Scopas himself, for the 
boy-cupids are framed in the spirit of Alexandrine poetry, while the 
Ixros of Scopas, as we have seen, was a tender youth. 

It will be observed by the spectator who looks at this frieze from 
the proper distance-that the procession seems to be coming towards 
him. This effect is produced by the perspective inclination of the 
back of the chariot, and the oval form of the wheel, and the fact that 
one of the harnessed Tritons is represented ex face. By these means 
the effect is produced not of two processions mecting, but coming 
from opposite sides towards the spectator. 

Among the works which have the greatest claim to be copied from 
originals of Scopas, we may mention ¢#e Neretd, No. 49, in Venice. 
There are also two Neretds in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, and 
others in the galleries of Florence and Naples. Nor was the repre- 
sentation of marine deities and their train unknown to the earlier 
periods of art. On the Chest of Cypselus Thetis is represented stand- 
ing on a biga—the horses of which had golden wings—and receiving 
from Hephzestus the famous impenctrable armour for her son Achilles? 
Tritons are also mentioned by Pausanias in his description of the 
rclicfs on the throne of the Amyclean Apollo ;4 and Myron, as we have 
scen, made friste*® (Pistres, Pistrices), marine monsters. There is 
also an amphora with black figures of an earlier date than Scopas, on 


| The tolerance of the fair sex for power- mptiees 8 Evfotéas axrds Acwobo as 
: aigro Npugeuy aK Ore 
ful monsters has in all pes been remarkable, poxbovus domaras ehspory Tevyeiat, K.TA, 
2 See Brunn’s analysis of this group in his 


. +P ii. 18. 
Besthretbune do Glyptothe®. p. lad. usan. t 5 
: Pausan. v. 1925 Eucip. Akectra :— * Some writers, however, think that this 


Word means SHY figures, 
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which Thetis is represented bringing a spear, and the Nereids different 
portions of the divine armour to Achilles|! | ; 

The same subject is treated in the same manner on many sar- 
cophagt,? and on gems, terracottas, Pranestine mirrors, Pompeian 
paintings, and mosaic floors. Nor is it only in works of classical 
antiquity that the influence of Scopas is clearly scen. It may be 
traced in Raphael’s fresco of Galatea in the Farnesini at Rome, in the 
Caracci frescocs of the Pal. Farnese, and in many other works of the 
Italian school. | 
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' Campana Coll. Catalog. Cl. 1, Ser, 4-7, the Nereids are occupied in the same task. 
No, 1118. See also a vase found by Baron Conf. ‘Stoviglia Ruvese della Raccolta del 
Haller in the Island of Rhodes, representing Tatta a Napoli’ (42. a. Just. xii, p-. 125), 
Nereids carrying the arms of Achilles ({fon. and an Amphora in Brit. Mus,; 47cé. 
a £, tii, 19, 20, 1840; Ann. d. ZF. xii, Anzeiger, ix. 179; Urlichs, Skopas, p. 143. 
1840); and another in the Brit, Mus. * Mus. Fro, Clem, iv. 33. 

(Table-case N, No. 22}, where herts and 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WORKS OF SCOPAS 


(CONTINUED), 


THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS. 


OL to7. 2-108 (T3.C. 3514-348)? 


SCOPAS was engaged, at an already advanced age, in conjunction 
with Bryaxis, Timotheus, and possibly Praxitcles, in executing the 
plastic ornaments of the famous tomb of King Mausolus (Maussolus) 
at Ifalicarnassus.'| This able and successful tyrant removed his resi- 
dence from Mylasa, the former capital of his kingdom, to Halicar- 
nassus,’ in Caria, in the building and decoration of which he spent vast 
sums extorted from his subjects and his vanquished enemies. He 
was nominally a satrap of Persia, but after his revolt from Artaxerxes 
In 362 B.C,-—the year of the battle of Mantineia, in which }.paminondas 
was killed, and three ycars before the accession of Philip of Macedon 
—he appears to have run a very prosperous carcer of independence 
and conquest until his death in OJ. 117. 2 (hc. 353). 
Artemisia, inconsolable for his loss, immortalised her husband and 


His widew, 


herself by rearing a tomb in his honour, which rivalled the Pyramids, 
and ranked with the ‘seven wonders of the world’ Artemisia herself 
dicd two years after the king, while the tomb was yet unfinished ; 
and it is recorded, ta the honour of the artists employed, that they 
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' Plin, AY Ff xxxvi, 30. 
preefat. 12. 


Vitruv. vii, have begun io build his own tomh, as was 


not unusual with Asiatic monarchs. Vid. 


* ffod. Budrun, on the Gulf of Cos, in 
Anatolia, 

* Pausan, vil. 16. 4. Newton thinks it 
not unprobable that Mausolus himself may 


Newton's /fist. of Drse. ta Sfaticarnassis, 
Cuitus, Branchide, i. 55, and his article in 
Chars, Afus. July 1847. 
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completed the work, probably without further reward. Pliny’s account 
of the design and dimensions of the Mausolcum are very difficul 

understand. Newton is of opinion that it consisted of a mighty 
basement of solid masonry,’ in which probably was the sepulchral 
vault, and which supported a pteron (cella) thirty-seven and a 


Fic, 169. 
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PULLAN’S RESTORATION OF MAUSOLEUM. 


half feet in height, surrounded by thirty-six columns? (fig. 169). 
Above this pteron was a kind of pyramid with a flat top, on which 


| Hadwarnassus, Cuidus, &e., vol. ii. part Mullan, adopted by Newton. Conf. Petersen, 
. p. 186. My, James Fergusson in an inte- Das Mausofenm. 
resting treatise (74e Mansoleum at Halicar- * Parts of these columns are in the Brit, 
nassus restored) dissents from this view, and Mus, 
' propeses a different restoration to that of Mr. 
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stood a quadriga of marble, made by Pythis Phytous ») The basis of 
the substructure rose by three steps, and the pyramid on the top of the 
pteron by twenty-four steps, and the whole building was about one 
hundred and forty feet in height. We are also told that the E. side 
was adorned by Scopfas, the N. by Bryaxis, the S. by 7 tmotheus, and 
the W. by Leochares. This mighty work, which stood some seventeer 
hundred and fifty years, and has given a word to every civilised lan- 
guage, is referred to by Lucian! in an imaginary conversation between 
the shades of Mausolus and Diogenes. The king, in answer to the 
philosopher’s question why he assumed so great a superiority over 
his brother ghosts, replics that he ‘had a larger monument lying on 
him at Halicarnassus than any other dead man, and of such ‘great 
beauty, and with horses and men represented in marble so naturally, 
that no temple could easily show the like.” It is also mentioned as a 
stupendous work in an epigram.? It appears to have been still stand- 
ing in the twelfth century of our era, and was probably destroyed by 
an earthquake ; so that the Knights of St. John were able to use 
the ruins in building a fortress (which they called Petroneunt (Bi- 
drun) in honour of St. Peter) in the fifteenth century, and in repair- 
ing tt in the beginning of the sixteenth, The principal sculptural 
remains, now in the British Museum, are the colossal Stetye of 
Mausolus himself, and a Female figure of corresponding size, generally 
supposed to be a Goddess, who stood on the chariot beside the deified 
king, and performed the part of charioteer. The dress and general 
air of the latter are hardly in accordance with this supposition, and it 
is far more probable that they both stood inside the pteron, or feronnie, 
in which divine honours and sacrifices would be offered. Besides these 
we have seven torsos, some of them colossal, among which the frag- 
ment of a Horse and his rider is the most remarkable - ; four Femate 
heads, beautifully executed, which Newton conjectures to be fléré 

Demeter, Artemis, and Aphrodite; several male heads—~A pollo, 
flermes (or Heracles), Theseus, a Carian prince (or Amazon), and 
Ganymede ; a colossal Rane; the fore- and hind-quarter of a colossa/ 








— 


1 fad. Afort. 24, 1. Aere nec vacuo pendentia mausolea 
2 Liber de Spectaculis: Laudibus immodicis Cares in astra ferant, ete, 
* Conf. Stark, Philuleous, xxi. a6a. 
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Horse ; fragments of ¢wenty Lions found on the N, side, at a considerable 
distance from the building; the head and foot of a Boar; a Log of 
corresponding size, and a Lioness... Of the chariot we have. only 
fragments of a gigantic wheel. There are also portions of three 
Friezes, one of which'no doubt ran round the top of the sub- 
- structure ; another was above the row of columns which surrounded 
the pteron; and the third at the top of the cella wall. 
Of these remains the most interesting is the 


Pic. 170. 


colossal statue of Jfausolus (fig. 170) himself, which 
is evidently a portrait, and very unlike the ideal 
Greek type. The face itself is broad and square, 
the forehcad low, the underlip full and sensual. 
The decp-set cyes produce the effect of a some- 
what barbaric wildness, combined with self-con- 
scious dignity. The beard and moustache are short. 
The hair of the head, which is very effectively 
though not minutely executed, ts stroked back 
from the forchead, and falls in long wavy masses on 
each side of the head, more like that of a German 
student of the last generation than of an ancient 
Greek or Asiatic. Mausolus is clothed in a chiton, 
which is scen on the chest, above the chlamys which 
envelopes the whole figure in rich folds and 1s 





wrapped round the middle of the body. The ,op+earr or MAusO- 
drapery is grand in design, and executed with great LUS, 

ekill and truth. The only remaining foot is covered by a laced boot 
over a sort of leather sock. 

The next in importance is @ colossal female figure of matronly 
form, supposed to be a goddess acting as chariotcer,? although the 
‘dress is hardly suitable to that function. The features of the face, 
above which is a triple row of the well-known archaic curls of hair, 
are entirely destroyed. The attitude of this noble and beautiful 
ficure is grand and imposing, and the drapery is executed with even 


1 At Constantinople. 
“ Newton, vol. ii. part 1, p. 249. Cont. Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. i. Tat. 31, 
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greater skill and refinement than that of Mausolus. It consists of a 
long chiton of soft and light material, which covers the bosom in fine 
folds, and an ample chlamys, reaching to the nude and beautifully 
formed feet. The latter garment is wrapped in a thick broad fold 
round the middle of the body, and falls gracefully over the left arm, 
in the same manner as in the famous Niobid of the Vatican. 

The remains of ax Lguestrian statue (Carian prince ?'), found on the 
N. (Bryaxis’) side, serve to raise our admiration of the genius and 
skill of the artists employed on the Mausoleum to a still higher point. 
Although only a mere torso of the horse, and of the rider little 
more than the lower half of the body, remain, the mutilated figures 
of both scem instinct with life and vigour. The horse is in the act of 
rearing, and the legs of the rider, who wears the oriental trowsers, cling 
to the sides of the horse with the close grasp of the perfect horseman. 
‘Notwithstanding, says Newton, ‘the great mutilation which this 
statue has received, it may be considered one of the finest ex- 
amples of ancient sculpture which has come down to us.’2 OF less 
careful execution is the Torso of a seated male figure, in a chiton, and 
a heavy mantle lying across the lap, which might represent Zeus, were 
the upper part of the body nude, as is usual in his statues. It may 
however, be compared with the standing hgure of Zeus Labrandeus, 
on coins of Carian kings, which is also fully clothed. 

The British Muscum contains several other draped figures from 
the Mausoleum, both male and female, which want of space prohibits 
us from describing more particularly. Of the south side entrusted 
to Timotheus there are no remains, 

Of several heads, also in the British Muscum, the most worthy of 
special mention are— 

A large female head® «Aphrodite ?) of great beauty and exquisite 
workmanship, with the normal rows of archaic curls and the back hair 
collected into a conical coif or cap very like that of the Aphrodite (?) 
in the central group of Gods in the Parthenon frieze - 

a youthful male head, bearded, of purely Greek and heroic type, 
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' Newton, Fergusson calls itan Amazon, * Were it not for a certain pathetic ex- 
© Miscou, tu Haticarn, vol. it. pt. i. p. pression tn the face we should unhesitatingly 
219. say that it represented the Goddess of love. 
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probably 7heseus, and a malic head, beardless, probably representing 
| Apollo ; 

the Head of an Astatic (Carian) prince, wearing the tiara; and 

the Head of a youth (Ganymede?) in a Phrygian cap, very small, 
and perhaps belonging to a religf.! 


RELIEFS OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


Of the three distinct friczes of the Mausoleum mentioned above, 
there are seventeen slabs in the Brit. Museum.2 Twelve of these, 
which had been built into the wall of the Castle of Budrun by 
the knights of St. John, were sent to England by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe in 1846; four more, probably by Scopas, from the E. 
side of the Mausoleum, were discovered by Newton in 1857; 
and another, formerly in the possession of the Serra family in 
Genoa, was purchased for the British Museum in 1865. Most of 
these slabs belong to ‘the Friese of the order? on the outside of 
the pteron above the Jonic columns. At the time of their dis- 
covery they bore evident traces of colour, the ground being dark 
blue, the nude of the figures dark red, and the dress of scarlet 
and other colours. The bridles of the horses were of metal, for 
the insertion of which holes are still visible. The subject is the 
baitle of the Greeks and Amazons, the same as that on one side of 
the Temple of Phigalcia, with which it forms an object of interest- 
ing and instructive comparison. . 

. The most striking characteristics of the frieze before us are the 
exuberance of life, the energy and even violence of movement, the end- 
less variety of action, posture and dress, and the hurry, heat, and passion 
which reign in every part of the composition. The extraordinary 
richness of inventive fancy, in which the artist yields to none of his 
predecessors, shows itself in effective contrasts betwcen male and female 
figures, mounted and on foot, draped and nude, erect, oblique, and 
prostrate. Nor is it only by the attitude and motion of the body that 
intensity of feeling is indicated. The varying emotions roused by the 
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| Newton, £ ¢. 
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vicissitudes of battle are clearly depicted in the faces of the actors. What 
we have said above of the predominance of the subjective, lyric, indi- 
vidual, element in the modern Attic school, is fully exemplified in 
these reliefs, Each of the smaller groups into which the composition 
is so skilfully divided might form the gubject of a pocm. 

The artist transports us into the thickest of the battle at its hot- 
test moment. On the whole, of course, the Greeks are prevailing, but 
they have no casy task. A Sferactes (fig. 171) (or Theseus) is 
needed to ensure a victory over these earliest advocates of the 


Fig, 178. 





HERACLES (UR THESEUS} AND AMAZONS. 


rights, and avengers of the wrongs, of women, who were ‘a match 
for men’ (ayTiavespat) in quite another than the usual and more 
agreeable sense, 

The Greeks are all on foot, and for the most part nude, though 
a few have the small chlamys round the arm or flying from the 
shoulder. They are armed with sword or javelin and buckler, and 
some wear a Corinthian helmet. The Amazons are on foot or 
horseback, and most of them wear the sleeveless chiton alone, in 
such a manner as to leave part of the person exposed. Some 
wear the chlamys, or have sleeves to their chiton; others the closely 
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fitting trowsers (avafuvpioes). They are armed with axe, sword, and 
bow, and generally carry a small shield (pelta), though many are 
without it. | 

The works of the older school with which our frieze has the greatest 
analogy are the reliefs of the Temple of Nike Apteros and those of the 
Temple of Apollo in Phigaleia. It greatly surpasses the former in 
boldness of conception and variety of situation and action, and the 
latter in frecdom and correctness of drawing. As in many other 
similar works, not even excepting those of the Parthenon, there is an 


Fic, 172. 
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extraordinary difference of merit in different portions of the same 
frieze, some of which are worthy of the greatest masters of the 
period, while others have many glaring faults. In the present case 
this disparity is accounted for more easily than usual by the death of 
Artemisia—whose successor, Hydrieus, took no interest in the Mau- 
soleum—and the consequent necessity for finishing the work in haste 
by the hands of inferior artists. | 

The most interesting groups of the relief are those discovered 
by Newton, and the one purchased from the Serra family in 
Genoa. In slab C a beautifully moulded Greek warrior is laying 


173. 
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his left hand on the head 
of a conquered Amazon 
whom he has forced down 
on her knees (fig. 173) 
and is about to dispatch 
with his sword. She on 





her part stretches out her 
right hand in piteous 
supplication, and having 
failed to pierce his heart 
with her other weapons, 
is trying what a pathetic 
glance can do. In the 
group on the left of 
slab D, perhaps the 
finest of all, two Greeks 
are employed in cutting 
down one disarmed Ama- 
zon (fig. 174), who sup- 
ports herself on one hand 
and knee in a very beau- 
tiful attitude. A very 
fine contrast is presented 
to us in N, where a 
Greek warrior in a Co- 
rinthian helmet is bend- 
ing over an Amazon 
whom he is about to dis- 
patch (fig. 175). The 
ruthless intent expressed 
in his face, and the calm 
upward look with which 
the heroine awaits the 


deadly stroke, are inimitably given.! In slab M we sce an Amazon 





i 


' The deauty of her face has unfortunately been omitted in our illustration, 
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GREEKS AND AMAZONS. 


(eiur7os) sitting in fearless ease with her back to her horse’s head, 
and drawing her bow against an enemy (fig. 176). Her rearing horse 
meanwhile is striking with his foreleg at a Greek before him. 

The difference between Fic. 175. 
the older and the younger - 





Attic schools, of which we 
have spoken above, is seen 
not only in the greater bold- 
ness and variety of conccp- 
tion, and the unbounded frec- 
dom of execution displayed in 
this frieze, but in the psychical 
and moral tone which per- 
vades it. Even in the Phi- | 
saleilan marbles the face is 
left almost void of expres- 
sion, while here it ts made to 
reflect the most vivid emo- 


SLAB N, FROM MAUSOLEUM FRIEZE, 


tions of the  soul—vwrath, 
fear, suppliant pathos, and compassion. The tendency of the age 
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to sacrifice everything to beauty is shown too in the treatment of 
the Amazons. The female warrior, who in earlicr art had thrown 
off the characteristic softness and weakness of the sex, becomes 
in the hands of Scopas and_ his associates the lovely, charming 
woman, against whom we wonder to sec the manly warrior raise 
his sword. There is an evident desire to please the spectator 
by the display of the beautiful but very inappropriate forms of 
the Amazons, for which reason the sit chiton (oxeorTbs yiLTOOY), 
an unusual and unfitting garment for an Amazon, is frequently used. 
Fic. 176, 
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MOUNTED AMAZON, 


The subject of the second frieze, of finer and whiter marble, bor- 
dered below with an ogee, seems to have been @ chartot race, repre- 
senting perhaps the funeral Lames instituted in honour of Mausolus. 
Among the few recognisable objects in these flatter reliefs (HeZzZ0 
riliev'o) are a broken quadriga, and a female charioteer with a fine 
expressive head, leaning forward in eager rivalry. 

Lhe third friese, which is in higher relief, seems to have suffered 
greatly from the weather, and was therefore probably on the outside of 
the substructure of the Mausoleum. One. of the slabs contains the 
figures of @ Centaur and a Lapith, from which it is conjectured that 
the Centaurcmachia formed the subject of the whole composition, 
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Besides these remains of Ionic friezes, there are fragments of 
square metope-like sfabs in a frame projecting about an inch. The 
relief on one of them is supposed to represent Theseus dashing 
Skiron against a rock. The others are so much defaced as to defy 
even an archzologist’s microscopic eye and fertile tmagination. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


LHE NIOBE GROUP: 
(ig, 177.) 


‘THE myth of Niobe and her children is familiar to much humbler 
individuals than Macaulay’s odious ‘ fifth-form boy,’? and it would be 
impertinent to repeat in this place the incidents of their tragic fate. 
The catastrophe of the once proud queen of Thebes, in which she 
retains nothing of her former nature but the sense of bereavement and 





THE NIOGE G ROUP, 


the powcr of tears, had precisely the mingled elements of beauty, 
pathos, and thrilling tragic interest, which would draw the attention of 
the younger Attic school. We are not surprised therefore to find in 
Pliny a brief notice of a EtOUP Of Niobe and her children, concerning 
which he adds that it was doubted whether it was the work of 
Praxiteles or Scopas.? The question will in alt probability never be 
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* Nam quis non Nioben numeroso funere mstiam 


’ The Niobe tragedy had been treated by 


arton the Throne of the Olymp. Zeus (Pau- 
san. v. Ii, 2; Grunn, Avsestd.-Gesch. ij. 174}, 
where Pheidias brought it inteconnexion with 
the Theban story of the Sphinx, The minia- 
ture sketch of the group (fig. 177) does Rot 
give exactly the arrangement adopted in the 
Uffizi at Fiorence, but the one which seems 
to me most correct. A figure is missing: 
between Niobe and the Padagogue, 


Non cecinit ? 


Olymp. Nemesianus, in beginning of the 
Cyeenetica. Conf. Soph. Anticoue, 822; 
&lectra, 147; Horat. Od. vi. 6. 1; Juvenal, 
Sez, vi, 71, 

» linn’ A, JF. xxxvi. 28: ¢ Par hesitation 
est mm templo Apollinis Sosiani Niobe liberos 
morlentis, Scopas an Praxitcles fecerit.’ A 
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settled ; but we are inclined to trace in the woff and treatment 
of this beautiful work the pathetic and excitable temperament of 
Scopas. It is indecd attributed to Praxiteles in two epigrams,' but 
It stood, he 
says, in the [emple of Apollo,? which was erected, about 716 A.U.C. 
(B.C. 38), by Caius Sosius, who was Antony’s legate in Syria and 
Cilicia. 


they are light in the balance against the doubts of Pliny. 


Hence it has been plausibly conjectured that Sosius brought 
it from Seleucia on the Calycadnus in Cilicia, and displayed it at his 
triumph for his victory over Judaea in 35 B.C. 

A large number of statues, which evidently represented the same 
scene, were discovered in 1583 in a vzgua near the Lateran at Rome, 
and after passing through various hands were acquired by Leopold 
Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1775, and have ever since been one of 
the chief glories of the Uffizi Palace at Florence. 

The scene is one which jrresistibly carries our thoughts to what 
has preceded and must follow it. It represents not so much an action 
as a state of fecling. A moment before all was peace, prosperity, 
and joy ; a moment after, and there will be peace again, but it will 
be the eternal peace of death. The noiseless arrows of the unseen 
deities are already flying from cither side, and two of the children, a 
son and a daughter, lie prostrate on the ground in the agonies of 
death. Others, fatally wounded, are tottering to their fall; and the 
rest are flecing from the terror, like a frightened herd of deer. Yet 
fear is not the only emotion manifested. There are touching in- 
cidents of self-forgetfulness in the desire to help and save: a brother 
supporting the drooping form of a sister (177, c); the attendant slave 
(pedagogus) (177, g) busying himself less about his own safety than 


that of his tender charge. Above them all towers the grand figure 
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similar doubt prevailed concerning a figure 
of Janus Pater (e. Hermes Dikephalos) at 
Rome, and another of Cupid holding a 
thunderbolt. ‘Item (par hasitatio}) Fans 
fater va suo templo dicatus ab Augusto ex 
Augypto advectus utrius manus sit. Simi- 
liter in curia Octavice quicritur de Cr pidire 
fuimen tenenie, iA demum affiirmatur Alcibia- 
dem esse principem in ca wtate’ (Plin. A //, 
XKXV1, 28), 


| Anthol, Gr. iw, 18. 298 (Planud. iv. 
129) :— 
ex Coys we Peat revEar Aidov, éx 6é Atforo 
Swiy MpegiréAns fumadu eipydcaro. 
Conf, Auson. £7. 28 :-—~ 
Vivebam sum facta silex, que deinée polita 
Praxitelis manibus vivo iterum Niche. 
2 Outside the Porta Carmentalis, at the 
foot of the Capitoline FIill, Vide Uriichs, 
Sa nes. 
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of the mother (177, £), on whose devoted head these ruins fall, pre- 
eminent, not in stature and beauty alone (diena ded facies), but in the 
dignity of her divine despair. Without any further attempt to fice or to 
save herself, she gazes upwards with a wistful but hopeless glance 
which stirs the inmost chords of the soul. With the maternal instinct 
still strong in her heart she folds the tender shrinking form of her 
youngest daughter (177, 7) to her lap, and tries to shield her with her 
own person from the coming death, 

On its first discovery the Florentine group was hailed without 
hesitation by the credulous enthusiasm of the age as the very work 
of Scopas or Praxiteles mentioned by Pliny.!. Closer examination, 
however, gave rise to doubts, to which the acute and unsparing 
critic Mengs gave loud and decided utterance. He brought forward 
sufficient reason for declaring that not one of the figures could 
be regarded as the work of a great Greek master, This ap- 
parently hasty and harsh judgement was more generally acquiesced in 
after the great discoveries of the roth century, which brought to light 
undoubted original works of Greck art in the sculptures of Aégina, 
Olympia, the Theseion and the Parthenon, and established a standard 
by which previously known works could be fairly tested. Still more 
important in the case before us was the discovery of duplicates of 
some of the principal Niobid statues at Florence. The famous 
daughter of Niobe? in the Chiaramonti Gallery in the Vatican is 
immeasurably superior to the corresponding figure in the Uffizi: and, 
indeed, as it is of Parian marble, some writers regard it as belonging 
to the original group. Canova discovered another fragmentary group 
in the Vatican of @ young girl wounded by an arrow in the left breast, 
and leaning against a youthful male figure, which corresponds exactly 
with a portion of the Florentine group. some writers would bestow 
the name of Niobid on the well-known and most beautiful figure of a 
kneeling youth, generally called //ioneus, in the Glyptothek at Munich; 
and even Friederichs seems-half inclined to the same opinion. Ilioneus, 
as the reader will remember, is the name given by Ovid to the 
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' Winckelmann, too, was deceived. and  douht of thelr arieinalite 
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youngest son of Niobe, who alone touched the heart of Phoebus by 
his prayers ; but all too late :— 
Motus erat, cum jain revocabile telum 
Non fuit, Arcttenens. Minimo tamen occidit ille 
Vulnere, non alte percusso corde sagitta.! 

The best authorities, however, on the ground of the entire nudity 
of this figure, and for other weighty reasons, have finally decided 
against its claims*® to be placed in the Florentine group, though all 
allow that it is an original Greek work of the highest merit. 

On the other hand, several of the figures found in the same place 
as the Niobids have been unanimously excluded from all connexion 
with them ; c.g. a Discobolus; the well-known ‘ W restlers: inv the tribune 
at Florence ; a Polyhymnia ; and a horse. — 

It is cenerally assumed that the number of B&lites” as ‘originally 
_seventeen—viz. Niobe herself, fourteen children, a Padagogiss, and, as 
a pendant to him, a Trophos (female nurse). Of these we possess 
twelve— Niobe, six sous, four daughters, and the Pedagogue. From 
the great superiority in the stature of the Queen herself, as central 
hgure, and the difference in the height of the other figures, it was at 





first supposed that we hada pedimental!l group before us. It has, how- 
ever, been found impossible to arrange them within a triangular gable in 
any intelligible order. Among the many theories which have been 
broached on the subject, the most plausible* seems to be that they stood 
on an undulating rocky base, with a not too distant background, so 
as to produce the effect of a very high relief of a somewhat pictorial 
character. According to this view, Niobe would occupy the highest 
point, and the children from either side would be flecing towards her 
for refuge. In any arrangcment, of course, the godlike mother would 
occupy the centre, and her place is indicated by the fact that she 


alone 1 is represented Cit Jace. f 
* 
Ovie, Afet, vi, 264. lying figures would leave an ugly gap in the 
* Bronn, Urlichs, O. Jahn, &c. | angles, and, moreover, could not be seen 
* BE, Curtius now calls it Ganymede (Arch. from below’ (Azode, 81}. 
Zeit. N. #1. p. 42}. * Friedr. Lawst. p. 242, Conf. Botticher 


' As Fnederichs remarks, ‘The difference (AG#. Mus. Adgiisse, &e. p. 460), who thinks 
in size between the figures is notgreater than that they were placed on a semicircular 
would be accounted for by the difference of — base. 
age, and the representation of children is " Conf, Stark, Aobe, Gee. p. 103. 
unknown at this period. In a pediment the 
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The form, attitude, and countenance of Niobe afford one of the 
best examples in plastic art of the true Greek moderation (swdpocivn), 
(fig. 178). When we think of the suddenness with which the awful 
calamity had burst upon her, and all the horrors of her position, we 
might expect to see a face distorted by the violence of her emo- 
tions. We could have forgiven the artist had he veiled it, as the 
painter Timanthes did in the case of Agamemnon at the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia,' But no; in that acme of her sufferings, the form of 
Niobe has lost nothing of its majesty and high-born grace, and her 
Fic, 178. face retains all its queenly beauty ; and yet 
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what a depth of hopeless sorrow docs it 
reveal!? She falls, indeed, the victim of the 
Nemesis she had so wantonly provoked, but 
she falls likea queen and a heroine, carrying 
with her the sympathy of all beholders. 

We are accustomed to sce the plainest 
features illumined and transhgured by the 
noble soul; but in Niobe the indwelling 
spirit is allowed for once to take its own 
proper form, and to show incarnate no- 
bleness, 

AD OF NIOBE, Pride and despair are not the only feel- 
ings depicted in that upturned face. There is also a trace of the most 
touching pathos: the trembling of the lip, and the quivering’ of the 
lower eyelid, are harbingers of the tears which are to flow for ever. 
And the immediate cause of this emotion is before us, Very striking 
and beautiful is the contrast between the stately form of the proud 
strong woman who shows no fears for her own person, and the timid 
shrinking child who clings to herin an agony of fear, and thinks to find 
a refuge in her mother’s lap even from the fury of the Gods (fig. 179). 
It isa natural and beautiful conception, that of all the frightened throng, 
the youngest and the tenderest should have reached the mother first, 
and should occupy her chief attention in virtue of her very insigni- 








' Conf, vase in Brit. Museum, Table-case it, so beauty is not preserved by the removal 
N, No. 1, or diminution of emotion, but by the power . 


* ©For as virtue lies not in the absence of of beauty to overcome it? {Gehalite 
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ficance and helpless dependence. The poet surely must have looked 


on this touching group when he wrote the lines — 


Ultima restabat, gzam foto corpore, mater 

/ota veste fegens, unam minimamque relinque 

De multis minimam posco, clamavit, et unam. 
In vain ! ’ 

Dumque rogat, pro qua rogat, occidit. 


FIG. 179, Fic. 180. 
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NiOKE AND HER YOUNGEST DAUGHITER, NIOBID, 


The effect is greatly heightened by the contrast between the tight 
and closely fitting dress of the poor child, which shows the tender 
immaturity of its form as clearly as if it were nude, and the rich 
flowing masses of the mother’s robes.! 


ere 


' There are replicas of the head of Nicbe Rokehy; also an antique {and a modern) 
at Brockesley Tlouse and in Oxford: a relief  WNiobid at Wilton Hance. and ancthar in the 
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The next foure on Niobe’s right hand is the first daughter (fig. . 
180), who, like the mother, is in the act of drawing her garment ° 
over her head as if for defence. In the midst of her flight she is - 
stopped short by an arrow which pierces her neck. The left arm is 
bent back to the wound, and the whole body seems paralysed by the - 
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NIOBID, BROTHER AND SISTER, 


shock, The beautiful face of this simple and noble figure was a fa- 
vourite model with the Italian masters, and especially with Guido Reni 
the second daughter (fig. 181), who is following the first in her 
flight towards the centre, is still unhurt. The left hand, which is 
rightly restored, is widely opened and raised in astonishment, while 
with her right she seems to be drawing her garment over her head. 
There is, as we have said, another, and far supcrior, copy of this statue 


known Fagan Niobid, a dauhgter of Niobe, — stroying the Niohids, in the Brit. Museum. 
and a relief of Apollo amt Artemis de- —Shectmens of Ane, Scutp. i. 35, 37. 
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in the Vatican (Museo Chiaramonti). It is unfortunately without 
a head, but the treatment both of form and drapery is so masterly 
that it is chiefly owing to the nature of the ground—which is not 
uneven and rocky, as in the case of the ‘other statues—that it cannot 
be regarded as the original work of the great Greek master. 

Next to this incomparable daughter comes, in the Florentine 
group, the efdest son, whose left arm, and half the lower right arm 
with the drapery about it, have been restored, so as to efface the traces 
of the impact of another figure. It is plausibly conjectured that in its 
complete state it was an exact duplicate of the well-known Lroup im 
the Vatican (fig. 182), which Canova first pointed out as a member of 
the Niobe composition, The Vatican work represents a Young Girl 
with a wound in her left breast, leaning against her brother, who has 
stopped in his flight to assist her, and is supporting her fainting and - 
collapsing frame. Laying one hand affectionately on her shoulder, he 
raises his garment with the other, as if to protect himself and her, 
This is one of those touching examples of love and pity in conflict 
with mere selfish fear, which so greatly enhance the variety and interest 
of this noble composition. 

Next to this group comes another son (fig. 183), whose raised left 
foot rests on a rock, as if he were mounting a height. He looks 
behind him towards the quarter from which the arrows fly, and at the 
same time raises his garment with his left hand, as if apprehensive of 
attack from the other side also. 

The next place is properly occupied by a beautiful figure, formerly 
called ‘ Narcissus, which Thorwaldsen first recognised as a Niobid 
(ig. 184). He is wounded and has fallen on his knees, and is trying 
with his left hand to draw the deadly weapon from his back, while he 
throws up his right arm in an agony of pain. 

In all probability the last figure on this side was a Daughter 
stretched at full length upon the ground, in responsion to the dying son 
at the other extremity of the group. 

Passing to Niobe’s left hand, we are obliged to leave the place 
nearest to her blank,’ as we know of no figure or group which we could 
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with any certainty place in the original composition. Ottfried Miiller 
and others propose, indeed, to insert a group of @ sister coming to the 
aid of her brother, which they have put together on the authority of a 
gem,' and regard as a pendant to the group above described (fig. 182. 
Next to this gap should come the Pedagogus with the youngest son, 
who are separated in the Florentine series. A nearer approach to the 
original design is found in a group discovered in 1836 at Soissons, and 


Fig, 183. Fic, 184, 





NIOBID., NIOBID, 


now in the Louvre (fig. 185), in which the attendant slave is laying his 
right hand protectingly on the arm of the frightened boy, while he 
raises his left, as if in supplication, towards the height on which the 
divine archer stands. Asa separate figure, concerned only about his 
own safety, he would have no vatson a’étye The head of the 
Pedagogus, which, being that of a slave, was no doubt of a very 
different type from the Niobid « Dis watt, is lost in both figures. 
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' Miller, Dendv. fa, A. i42 B, d,e« Conf. Friederichs, Bazesf. p, 238. 
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The Padapous is fol is followed by the statue of a daughter, fully robed 
in chiton and chlamys (fig. 186), who is cowering in an agony of 
fear, and wildly spreading out her arms in surprise or supplication. 
It was found with the rest of the group, but was for some time 
supposed to be a Psyche, because it very closely resembles a winged 
hgure in the Capitol in an exactly similar position. But it is no 
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PEDAGOGUE AND YOUNGEST SON, MIOBID, 


doubt a daughter of Niobe, and fits well into the place assigned 
to it. 

Then follows @ wounded Niobid, who has sunk on one knee, and 
though hardly able to support himself in an erect position, looks 
upwards towards the god who has slain him with an almost defiant 
gaze (fig. 187). 

The last figure on this side, @ sex, lies stretched on his back in the 
asonies of death His left hand covers the wound from which his 
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life is ebbing, while his right arm lies across his face as if he would 
fain protect himself from another fatal shaft! (fig. 188), 
Pausanias mentions another representation of the tragedy of 
Fic. 189, Niobe and her children which he 
saw at Athens. ‘On the top of 
the theatre’ (ic. the part where 
the audience sat), he says, ‘there 
is a cave among the rocks, under 
the Acropolis, in which are 
Apollo and Artemis slaying the 
children of Niobe’? We are left 
to guess the value of this work, 
and whether it was in relief or 
consisted of round statues. Stark 3 
suggests that it may have been 
consecrated by Thrasyllus, 

A few years after the setting 
up of the marble group of Niobe 
and her children in the Sosian 
temple, another representation of the same subject was placed in 
another sanctuary of Apollo, viz. the Memorial temple erected to him 





NIOBIB., 
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DYING NIOBID., 


in honour of the victory at Actium. This was a relief in ivory upon 
the folding doors ef the temple. ‘These doors were originally made 





_ * There is a better duplicate of this statue another of inferior merit at Dresden, 
in the Glyptothek (No, I4i) at Munich, and * Pausan, i. 24. 5, 3 Niobe, Se. 145. 
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for a temple of Apollo in the town of Cuma on the coast of 
Asia Minor, and were removed to Rome in 28 B.c.' Propertius ? 
mentions them among many other beautiful works in the ‘golden 
portico of Phcebus.’ 

There is a shield in the British Museum on which Apollo, Artemis, 
and the Niobids are represented in relief. 

The tragedy of Niobe was also made the subject of painting, to 
which it was especially adapted. Lactantius Placidus * speaks of a pic- 
ture of the Gracco-Roman period in which Niobe, conferta fot natts, is 
trying to protect her offspring from the fury of the Gods. We know of 
no vases of the ‘ Severe’ (or ‘ Rigid’) style in which this theme is 
treated, but there are representations of it on two cups of the ‘ Per- 
fect’ style in red figures, found at Vulei.* 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STYLE OF SCOPAS. 


In our endeavours to form an estimate of the comparative merits 
of Scopas we receive but little aid from ancient literature. Lucian 
only refers to him once; Cicero, Quintilian, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and Statius do not megtion him at all. Horace, Juvenal, and 
Martial take but little notice of him, though their words imply his 
great reputation. Pausanias and Pliny speak of his works, but 
without describing their style or estimating their merits. All that 
we have of direct praise of his works is contained in the turgid 
descriptions of the orator Callistratus and a few epigrams which we 
have already quoted. Of his great technical skill it is impossible to 
doubt, but he is chiefly, we might almost say preeminently, remarkable 
for the far higher quality of creative genius. The fertility and bold- 
ness he displayed in an extraordinary variety of compositions are 
truly wonderful, and his skilful hand was able to carry out the most 
difficult and audacious of his original conceptions. ‘To him we owe 
not only new types of the more ancient gods—as Apollo, Ares, 
Dionysos, and Aphrodite, whom he, not Praxiteles, first dared to show 


| Stark, Azeée, p. 332. * ti, 31, 4 old Stat. Theé. ili, 304. * Stark, Viode, 1§0. 
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in the unveiled lustre of her beauty— but the subordinate deities who 
formed their train, the Bacchanalian Thiasos, the satyrs, Sileni, and 
Wood Nymphs, and all the wild strange melancholy monsters who 
represent the changing moods of the restless and ever complaining 
ocean. The art of Scopas rings the changes on the whole scale of 
human emotions and desires, and ranges through the whole region of 
poetic inspiration, from the most tender love song and the holiest 
hymn to the wildest dithyramb. He embodies for us the rapture of 
the soul inspired, possessed, and enslaved, by music, in his Apollo 
Citharcedus ; the longing desire and the brooding regrets of love in 
his Himeros and Pothos; the phrensy of the religious devotee in his 
Bacchante ; coarse, unbridled passion in his jovial half-bestial Satyr; the 
wild yearning of the mariner in his sad yet boistcrous Tritons: the 
deep love of the mother in the broken-hearted Niobe: and the 
agonised fear of pain and death in her devoted children. He did 
more than any other artist to represent nature in her softest and ten- 
derest as well as her wildest and most unconstrained manifestations, 
and conquered for Plastic art whole regions of passion and pathos 
which had hitherto lain outside its sphere. 

The art of Scopas was essentially ideal, and in this respect he 
stands far above ail other artists of his school. His was not, indeed, 
the ideality of Pheidias. He did not rise to the conception of the 
Olympian Zeus—it was only tn the large calm soul of the greatest of 
artists that such a form could be reflected. But in each ripple of the 
agitated heart of scopas, stirred by the breeze of passion, some lovely 
or interesting form was glassed. 

He represented exclusively either Gods, or the embodiments of 
moods and feelings, and never condescended to pourtray a merely 
human individual, and only one hero, and that one Heracles. As 
might be expected too from the nature of his genius, he worked ex- 
clusively in marble, which is better fitted for the representation of 
soft elegance and beauty and passionate emotion than gold and ivory 
or bronze, : 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


PRANXITELES. 


Ol. 1o4~1t10 (B.C. 364-340). 


PRAXITELES, who is generally considered as the greatest in the se- 
cond triumvirate of Greck sculpture, was in all probability the son of 
Cephisadotus, and born in the Attic Deme Eyvesidg, at the end of 
the fifth century B.c.' Pausanias? says that he flourished in the 
third generation after Alcamencs, and Pliny places his prime in the 
years 304-360 B.C. We have, indeed, no fixed dates from any period 
of his life, but there is good reason for believing that his first works 
were executed about Ol. 100 (Bc. 380), and that he was therefore a 
younger contemporary of his chief rival in fame, Scopas, by about 
four Olympiads.’ His first teacher was his own father, Cephisodotus, 
who, as we have seen, was a worker in bronze; but he was early 
associated with Scopas, who exercised great influence over him, and 
drew him away from bronze to marble, in which material his greatest 
works were executed. 

We had occasion to remark above how very little notice is 
taken of Scopas by ancient writers, considering the high merit of 
his works. The very opposite may be said of Praxiteles. His name 


o_O So 


' Some German writers, on the rather  Afittheil, aus Oesterreich, iv. p. t. Conf. 

slender ground of a passage in Pausanias (v. Brann, Séfawnp ¢. Kon. baier. Acad. Nov. 6, 
20. 2}, have endowed Praxiteleswitha grand- _—_1880, 
father of the same name. The existence of ® vill, 4 I. 
a younger Praxiteles, a contemporary of 4 It seems probable that he Hved to see 
Theocritus, is sufficiently attested by two Alexander on the throne of Macedon; for 
inscriptions, and it is to him that the lately this artist’s favourite, Phryne, offered to 
discovered ‘Hermes with the infant Diony- rebuild the walls of Thebes which Alexander 
sos’ in Olympia was by some erroneously had destroyed for the honour of placing her 
referred. See W. Klein, Archaeol. efigr, name upon them (Athenaus, xiii. pe 59). 
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is associated with those of Pheidias, Polycleitus and Myron, and Greek 
and Latin authors vie with one another in singing his praises in-the 
highest strains of culogy. | 


Phidiacus signo se Juppiter ornat eburno : 
Praxitelen patria vindicat urbe lapis-— 


says Propertius.'- Phzedrus? declares that artists of his own time en- 
deavoured to enhance the value of their own works by attributing 
them to Praxiteles or Myron; and Varro is quoted as saying that 
Praxiteles was known for his surpassing skill ‘to every man of any 
pretensions to a polite education,’ ? Considering that both were 
thought capable of creating a Niobe, it is difficult to account for so 
marked a preference, unless we attribute it to the fact that Praxiteles 
was a native Athenian citizen, or to the refined sensuality of his 
style, which suited the character of the age, and made his works 
intelligible and irresistibly attractive to the great mass of the Athenian 
people. An appeal to the senses always meets with a louder response 
than an appeal to the intellect, although we must in all fairness allow 
that Praxiteles appealed to both. 

But though Athens was the chief centre of his activity and fame, 
he by no means confined his operations to Attica or even to Greece. 
We are able to follow him by his works to Megara, through Beeotia 
to Delphi, and thence into the Peloponnesus—to Mantineia in Arcadia, 
and to Olympia in Elis. His name was equally well known among 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, in all parts of which his works were 
famed, principally in Caria (Alexandreia‘4 and Halicarnassus) and the 
neighbouring Cnidus and Cos, but also in Lydia (Ephesus), and in 
the extreme north at Parion on the Propontis. His productiveness, 
considering the great excellence of his works, is almost incredible 
We have trustworthy notices of at least forty-seven groups, statues 
and relicfs, by his hand, and it is not likely that all his creations 
have been recorded in literature. It is on the ground of the extra- 
ordinary fertility of his genius that Praxiteles has been regarded by 
most writers as the head of the younger Attic school, and the at- 


' iv. g. ¥6, *v. pref, ‘ paullum pode fiumantort.’ 
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tempt of Brunn! to olace Scopas beside, or even above, him excited 
considerable wrath in the mind of Friederichs? and other warm par- 
tisans of the great Athenian. We have endeavoured in the preceding 
chapter to give to Scopas the due meed of praise which is some- 
times denied him, but we have no wish to detract from the glory of | 
Praxiteles, which has very recently been more firmly established by 
the discovery of his ‘ Hermes and the infant Dionysos’ at Olympia, 
of which we shall speak more fully hereafter. 

Among the earlier works of Praxitcles were those which he 
executed for several towns of Boeotia, and these may have been com- 
pleted in Athens and sent to their destination. But about the year 
378 B.C., after the liberation of Thebes from Spartan influence, he was 
employed in the plastic decoration of the Temple of Heracles in 
Thebes and the nature of this work necessarily implies a long 
residence in the Boeotian capital. He must also have resided for a 
considerable part of his life in Asia Minor, and, amongst other places, 
in Ephesus, where he made av altar of Artemis, and adorned it with 
reliefs! According to a doubtful notice in Vitruvius,? he was one of 
the many great artists whom Artemisia invited from Greece to erect 
the tomb of her husband, Mausolus.° After the year 338 Bc. (OL. 
100, 3) we find him once more in the mother country employed on 
the colossal statue of Hera Teleia at Platezx.’ 

The very large number of works attributed to Praxiteles precludes 
the possibility of giving a detailed account of them in this place. Of 
those, therefore, concerning which little is known, I shall give a mere — 
list; and as it is impossible to ascertain the exact chronological order 
in which they were executed, the arrangement will be in a great measure 
arbitrary. We begin with the larger groups. 

1. The Twelve Gods (inthe Temple of Artemis Soteira at Megara). 

2. Hera, Athéné, and EHébé.” 
3. Demeter, Cora, and lacchus"" (inthe Templeof Demeter at Athens). 
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l Gesch. ad. Avnsfler, attributed by W. Klein to Praxiteles the 
® Praxiieles und die Niobe-gruppe’. grandfather, 
$ Pausan, ix. Il. 6 Attributed by W. When the materiel is not mentioned, 7! 
Klein (of. cet.) to the grandfather of Praxi- = may be assumed to have been marble. 
teles. * Pausan. viii. 9. 3 


4 Strabo. xiv. p. 61%, 3 vit. Prefat. 0 Clem Ales. Profeetd 62 Cleern fae 
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4. Lora (Cora? Hora? ), T viptolemus, and Demeter? (in the Ser- 
vilian Gardens at Rome). 

5. Rape and Restoration of Cova? (at Athens). Pliny says, ‘ Fecit 
ex wre Praxiteles Proserpine raptum; item Catagusam. The word 
Karayotvca, which can only refer to Demeter, may cither mean that she 
is represented as bringing her daughter back to the light of day after 
her sojourn in Hades, or as restoring her to her infernal spouse at 
the end of the period which she was allowed fo spend with the Gods 
above.3 

0. Apollo, Leto, and Artemis4 (at Megara). 

7. Leto, Apollo, and Artemis (at Manti neia). 

8. Apollo and Poseidon. Probably from Athens; but in the time 
of Pliny ° they formed part of the rich collection of Asinius Pollio, 

(9. Dionysus with Staphylus? and Methé* (in bronze, at Rome). 
This group, which no doubt came from Athens, contained the statue 
of the famous Satyr (Staphylus), which the Grecks called Tent Bonros 
(famous). Of this new type, from which all bestial grossness is 
purged away, we have several copies, of which we shall speak here- 
after. 

10. Menads (Thyiads), Caryatides, and Silent (in Rome,!' but 
originally in Athens). The Mznads and Thyiads denote respectively 
the Attic and Laconian female attendants of Dionysus. ‘ Sileni? is 
used here of Satyrs in general, both old and young. The whole 
4hiasos (Bacchic rout) is here represented induiging in frenzied revelry 
under the inspiration of the God? « By thy art, O Praxiteles, says 
the epigram, ‘the very stone learns to revel wildly, and old age is no 
longer feeble.’ ® 

Il. Danae, Nymphs, and Pan. A group highly praised in two 
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' Urlichs, Obs. de Arte Praxitelss. ® Thid. viii. 9. 1. 
* Blin. M. #7. xxxvi. 23. © NM. I. xxxvi. 23, 
* Compare a similar group on a vase from * Name of a satyr, from oradpan, a bunch 
Southern Italy belonging to Mr, Hope. Dr. of grapes. 
G. Loeschke (Arch. Ze? ii, Heft. 1880, p- * Meé@q, personified intoxication. 
102} marmtains that the Catagusa was a dis- > Plin. WA. xxxiy, 60. 
tinct statue (like the Prefoumene and Ste- 0 Jagd 
Phanousa, vide énfra), and may have " Plin. AL #7. xxxvi. 23. Urlichs, Ofs. 
represented @ «punning sirl, like that in the — ¢e Arte Prax. p. 14, 
Glyptothek (No. 314) at Munich, “ Conf. Eurip. Fae. v. 380. 
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epigrams.' It is difficult to account for the association of Danae with 
Pan and the Nymphs. 

12. The Thespiade. A group of five Thespian maidens,’ in bronze, 
brought by Mummius from Greece, and sect up before the Temple 
of Felicity? Varro* relates that a Roman knight, Junius Pisciculus, 
_.became enamoured of one of these figures and slew himself in despair. 
Lucullus borrowed them to adorn his triumph, and by consecrating 
them in the Temple of Felicity rendered it impossible to the lender 
to recover them. 

13. Agathodaimon and Agathe Tyche (Success and Good Fortune), 
brought from Athens, where it stood near the Prytaneion, and placed 
on the Capitol at Rome. Atlian relates the same strange story of 
insane love and suicide in connexion with the figure of Agathe Tyche, 
as we have noticed above.® 

14. Hera Teleia (Juno Pronuba*). A colossal temple-statue in 
the Temple of the Goddess at Platea. She ts represented standing, 
and some writers conjecture that we have a copy of this work in the 
beautiful and well-known colossal figure called the Fune Larberint 
in the Rotonda of the Vatican.® 

15. Rhea. At the entrance of the same Temple of Héré stood 
astatue of Rhea bringing a stone in swaddling clothes to Cronos 
(Saturn).? 

16. Leto. A temple-statue at Argos, by the side of which stood an 
image of Chloris, whom the Argives regarded as the youngest daughter 
(Melibcea) of Niobe, who was saved from the massacre by Leto, and 
was surnamed Chloris because she turned fale green with terror.” 

17. Artemis Brauronta’ A temple-statue on the Acropolis at 
Athens. When Iphigeneia and Orestes returned from Tauris (Crimea), 
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l Anthol. Gr. ill, Ol. 4, and iv, 186. 315. § Overbeck, Gesch. dd. Plastté, ii, 20. 
9 


2 Jit. ii, 114. 70. LBenndorf, de drthof,  Bursian (Adleem, Aneyel, i, 82, p. 457, note 
Gr. p. 67, g1) thinks that we have the head of this 

a mine NM. ff, xxxiv. 69. Cie, wt Verr, statue on a coin of Plate given in O. 
iv. 2. Miiller’s Denki. d. a. Ki. 134. 

‘ spud Plin, A. #7. xxxvi. 39. ® Pausan. 1x. 2. §. Both Hera Telcia 

§ Dio Cass. fragw. 76 {vol. i. p. 81, ed. and Rhea are attributed to the grandfather 
Recker), of Praxiteles by W. Klein (0, c7#.}. 

* Claud. Atlian. Far Hest, 1x. 39. 10 Pausan. ii. 21. 8. 


7 Pausan. 1x. 2. 7. " Tbid. i. 23. 7. 
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they brought with them the image of a local goddess of Tauris, whom 
the Greeks identified with their Artemis. As they landed with it at 
Lrauron, on the eastern coast of Attica, it took its name from that 
village, which was the scene of very curious rites.! Fricderichs is 
inclined, without much reason, to see a copy of this work in the - 
Aritemts Colonna? at Berlin. 

18. Artemis in Anticyra (in Phocis). Represented with a torch 
in her right hand, a quiver on her shoulders, and a dog by her 
side. Prcetonius* is supposed to refer to this statue in the words 
‘Et osculum quale Praxiteles habere Dianam credidit ’ (a little mouth, 
such as Praxiteles supposed Diana to have ). 

19. dyche (Fortune), a temple-statue in the sanctuary of the 
Goddess which stood near the Temple of Aphrodite at Megara. 

20. Lrophonius, a temple-statue in Lebadeia, which, according to 
Pausanias, resembled Asklepios Erginus, the aged King of Orcho- 
menos, married a young woman, in obedience to an oracle, and 
had two sons, Trophonius and Agamedes, though Trophonius was 
said to be the son of Apollo. On arriving at man’s estate they 
distinguished themselves as architects, and built a Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and a Treasury for Hyrieus, in which latter building they 
secured an unseen entrance, and used it for the purpose of carrying off 
treasure from time to time. The theft was discovered, but Trophonius 
escaped by sacrificing his brother. He was subsequently swallowed 
by the earth in the grove of Lebadeia (in Boeotia), was worshipped 
as a God. He had an oracle in a cave, which enjoyed great celebrity, 
and was consulted by Creesus when he grew apprchensive of the grow- 
ing power of the Persians.’ 

21. Apollo Sauroctonos (the Lizard-slayer), a statue in bronze, 
representing a youthful Apollo with an arrow in his hand, watching a 
lizard as it creeps up the trunk of a tree? There is no doubt that we 
have two copies of this charming Work ; viz. the smadl bronze fioure 
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rans, li, Q. 3. 7 Vin, A. A, xxxiv. 70. The epigram of 
* Lrasxtt. und die Niohe-grupte, p. 103. Martial (xiv. 172) appears to apply to this 
4 Satyr. ce. 126, OO Statue :— 
* Pausan. i. 43. 6. "3X, 39. 4. Ad te reptanii, puer insidiose, lacertac 
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in the Villa Albani, and the more generally known replica <n marble 
(fig. 189), 2 the Galleria delle Statue of the Vatican (No, 264). The con- 
nexion between the Sun-god and the lizard is not very apparent, except 
that this animal generally secks the sunshine It has been supposed, 
indeed, that the lizard was introduced as a+*symbol of the prophetic 
power of the God.! But the whole air and character of the work is 
opposed to such an interpretation. Apollo, if it be Apollo, is here 
represented, not in his graver and more dignified aspect, as the divine 


FIG, 189, Fig. 190. _ 





APOLLO SAUROCTONOS, THE AVTOLLINOG. 


Prophet, the Inspirer of oracles, but as the playful Ephebos, half hiding 
behind a tree, and trying his skill in transhxing the nimble animal by a 
rapid thrust. We are told that the same game is still played by boys 
in Italy. It may seem singular that a Greck artist should have chosen 
adeity for so trivial and playful an occupation, but this is only another 
instance of the familiarity with which the once dread forms of the 
Gods were treated by the younger Attic school. The marble copy in 
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the Vatican, which is of life-size, and certainly the most beautiful of 
the many repetitions of the work, is well calculated to give us an idea 
of the ineffable grace of Praxitelean art. The God is represented in 
the newly budding flower of youth, leaning with easy indolent grace 
against a tree, and seeking, boylike, for some easy pastime in his 
idle mood. The desiga, too, is interesting in the history of art, as an 
early, perhaps the earliest, instance of the genre style, which subse- 
quently becomes so popular.' 

22. Apotlino (fig. 190). Of a cognate style and character is the 
beautiful and well-known figure in the Tribune at Florence, appro- 
priately named Apollina, for it is the idle, careless, dreaming God, the 
offspring of poetic fancy rather than of genuine faith. This figure 
Hlustrates what we said above of the effect of placing the hand on 
the head to denote rest from exertion, which is here combined with 
the resting of the elbow on the tree, by which the beautiful undulating 
flow is given to the lines of the graceful form. 

23. Lionysus, in the Temple of the God at Elis, near the old 
Theatre, between the Agora and the Temple of Mene (Moon).  Per- 
haps the same as the statue of the God described by Callistratus? as 
the work of Praxiteles, without any further indication of the place 
where it stood than that it was in a grove. 

Uhe Dionysus of the younger Attic school is so greatly modified 
from the old type as to be almost a new creation. And the reason of 
the change is evident. The grand old faith of the early Greeks, which 
approached very nearly to Monotheism, had given place to Polytheism 
in the fullest sense of the term, which filled every part of nature and 
human life with a motley crowd of minor deities. Many of these are 
embodiments of the operations and enjoyments of rural life, and of 
the emotions excited by the contemplation of the features of the 
physical world—the grove, the vineyard, the cornfield, and the 
stream. We are surprised to find so few indications of what we 
call the love of nature in the literature of the Greeks. They knew 
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which seems 


almost peculiar to our own age and race, All such feelings took in 
them a definite and plastic form, and lived before their eyes as the 
presiding dcities of the all-supporting Corn—the joy-giving Wine— 


the restless, smiling, frowning Ocean—the dxeda! mcadow—as 


Deme- 


ter, Dionysus, Flora, the satyrs, Sileni, Nymphs, and Nereids, 

Nothing brings more clearly before us the change of style which 
had taken place between the age of Phcidias and the age of ’Praxi- 
teles than a comparison between the types of Dionysus in the two 
periods, Originally a mere phallic Herma, or even mask,' the God 
of Wine gradually assumed in art the grand and stately form 
of the old Dionysus, The well-known characteristics of this type, 
such as we see him in the so-called 


‘Sardanapalus’ in the Vatican (Sala 
di Biga), and in a still finer example 
in the British Museum, and in the 
‘Visit of Dionysus to learius’ (fig. 
191) (Brit. Mus. and elsewhere), are 
the thick, redundant locks of hair, 
the soft, flowing beard, the full, good- 
humoured, cheerful face, the oriental, 
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DIONYSUS AND ICARIUS. 


effeminate style of dress, and the car- 


chesion (wine-cup) in one hand, and a bunch of grapes in the other. 


The Dionysus of Praxiteles is a beardless youth, the soft, rounded 


surfaces of whose tender form melt imperceptibly into one another in 


lines unbroken by the prominence of bone or muscle, and reveal the 
luxurious and half-feminine nature attributed to the God.22. The head 
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away over it to the drama of human Iie. 
Only the living and free—only characters, 
actions, fates, and manners—satishied him, 
fhe want of nature in our life and cireun- 
stances prakes us fly fo Nature for relief’ 
There is a passage in the JAcdrus of Plato 
which bears upon this point. Pheedrus says to 
Socrates, ‘I always wonderat you, O Socrates, 
for: when you are in the country (this was 
only a mile or two from Athens !} you really 
are a stranger who is being Jed about by a 


venture oulside the gates.’ Socrates: ‘ Very 
true, my good fiend; and I hope that you 
will excuse me when you hear the reason, 
which is that Iam a lover of knowledge, 
and the mex who dwell in the city are my 
teachers, and not the frees in the country’ 
{Jowelt’s Translation). 

* O, Miiller, AZ d@. a. AL p. 506. 

* Visconti, vill, 234. Lus. fe Jfap, 
Xxxvl ¥. 3: *Trahitque Bacchus virginis 
tener formam.’ Orpheus, //vorn. A¥fses. vy. 
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is adorned with the tra (the. Phrygian cap of cloth) and a garland. 
of vine-leaves or ivy, from beneath which the hair flows down in long. 
ringlets like that of a woman.' The tender body is mostly nude, or 
partially covered by the z4ris (fawn’s skin) ; on the feet are high and 
richly ornamented shoes—-the Dionysian cothurné. As a sceptre, the 
God carries in his hand the ¢Ayrswzs (narthex®), a light staff entwined 
with ivy, with the pine cone on its top.* The Dionysus of the younger 
school ts seldom represented enthroned, as in earlier art, but either 
indolently leaning against a tree or on a favourite Satyr, or lying 
down, But the difference between the earlier and later type of - 
Dionysus is still more strikingly marked in the features and expres- 
_ sion of the face. The older God is at once dignified and jovial, and 
above all contented and self-sufficing. The expression on the face of - 
the Praxitelean Dionysus, as we have said, is one of vague longing ; 
and the fire of the eyes, in which all the possibilities of Bacchanalian 
frenzy lurk, is shrouded beneath a veil of melancholy.‘ 

Although of later date, we may refer here to the beautiful dust of - 
Dionysus in the Capitoline Museunt, so soft and feminine in form and 
expression that it long passed unchallenged under the name of 
Ariadne. The lovely head has lost much of its beauty from being 
deprived of the luxuriant hair which once shaded the face. It is of 
the true Praxitelean type, though it probably belongs to the Alexan- 
drine age, which delighted in blending the forms and features of the 
two sexes. a 

The beautiful Farnesian torso of Dionysus at Naples, which Meyer, © 
a friend of Gothe, praised as ‘a noble combination of the rand 
with the soft and beautiful,’ and the famous statue of the God at 
Madrid,” in which he is represented as leaning idly against a Herma 
of the bearded Bacchus, are well calculated to give a clear idea of the 
Praxitelean type. 

24. Satyr, In the street, says Pausanias,* leading from the Prytan- 


1 Eurip. Bacek, 235:— nec the Bust of Bacchus at Lepden (Archaeol, 


favéotoe Bogrptyocrir, evxornos KORA “eit, 1862, p. 229; Afon, ad. fizsé. il, 41. 1; 
OLYWAOS, OTTO YapliTas "Adpoditng ey wi. enh. doa. A. il, 345}. 
? vapOng, a tall umbelliferous plant, * T have not seen the original statue, but 
* OQ. Miller, Afasdb. d. Archaeal. p. 593. — there is an excellent cast of it at Berlin. 
4 Callistr. Staé, 8:— 61,20. 1, 
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eion—called 7rtpodes, from thenumber of tripods set up in it—there was 
a statue of a Satyr, of which Praxiteles was said to be not a little proud. 
When Phryne asked him which was the most beautiful of his works 
he allowed her to choose one of them as a gift, but would not tell her 
which of them seemed to him the best. Phryne therefore ordered her 
servant to go hastily to Praxiteles and. inform him that the greater 
number of his statues had been destroyed by fire, but not all. On 
hearing this Praxiteles rushed out of the house, crying out that all his 
labour had been lost if the flames had seized his Satyr and his Eros. 
Phryne then wisely chose the Eros, and dedicated it in the Temple at 
Thespiz.' 

The transforming grace-giving power of art has seldom been more 
strikingly manifested than in the evolution of the Satyr of Praxiteles 
of which the statue in the Capitol gives us an idea—from the semi- 
bestial ‘idle and worthless’? race who followed Dionysus in drunken 
revelry. In their original form the Satyrs were ignoble both in form 
and feature ; their limbs, though strong, were without fair proportions, 
and either dishgured by coarse sinews or by the soft spongy flesh of 
the habitual drunkard; their legs were covered with hair and they were 
goat-footed ; their heads were partly bald, their ears were pointed, and 
hard knots protruded from their neck : while a tail of bristling hair 
disgraced their backs. Their faces were rendered preternaturally 
ugly by low, mean foreheads, snub noses, and a lascivious leer; so that 
we are surprised and angry that they seem to find favour with the 
sprightly and charming nymphs. They are, however, favourite sub- 
jects of art, and seem chosen by the Greeks to express the less noble 
feelings, and the coarser, wilder passions of our human nature, hich, 
while they could not altogether ignore, they shrank from incor- 
porating in an entirely human form.* 

in the Satyr of Praxiteles ali that is coarse and ugly in form, all 
that is mean or revolting in expression, is purged away by the fire 


| Athen. xiii. p. 591. And all the way their merry pipes they sound 

2 Hesiod. frag. 12. 2 ‘Vhat all the woods with startled echo ring, 
a , Gi. 13. 2, Aid with their horned feet doe wear the ground, 
* The merry train of Dionysus is wel Leaping like v.anton kids in merry Spring. 
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of genius. Of external marks of his lower nature nothing is left but 
the pointed ears and the arrangement of the hair over the forehead, 
which is a reminiscence of the budding horns of a goat. His identity 
is indecd not altogether lost.. He is still redolent of the woods and 
felds, but he reminds us no longer of the rude manners and unbridled | 
passions of Uuncivilised life, but of the more peaceful and romantic 
enjoyments of the country, of the dolce far niente in the shade on 
summer days, of the music of the groves, the shepherd’s pipe, the 
Fic. 192. rustic miaiden’s carol, and the mysterious | 
whisperings of the breeze-stirred leaves. 

The best of the copies of the work of Praxi- 
teles, of which Winckelmann knew as many 
as thirty, is the well-known statue in the Ca- 
pitol at Rome (fig. 192). This Satyr, which 
some regard as the Periboetos, is represented in 
virtual nudity, with only the panther’s skin 
slung loosely across his chest. In type he 
approaches very nearly to the Dionysus of 
the younger school, and to the Apollo Sauroc- 
tonos, although there is just the difference 
which separates the most human of Gods from 
the most refined of Satyrs. The Satyr is a 
Satyr still; ‘idle and unfit for work’ or war, 
incapable of any greater exertion than that 
of strolling in the woods or piping to, and 
SATYR AFTER PRAxiTenes, G@Ncing with, the ‘rosy-armed ’ Nymphs of 

the wood and mountain. 

In connexion with this new creation of Praxiteles, archzxologists 
have pointed out the further progress which it shows in the repre- 
sentation of easy negligence, The first step was to throw the weight 
of the body on one leg, and to leave the other at rest, Here we sce 
the legs still further. relieved of the burden of the body, by giving a 
support to the elbow. The tree on which the Satyr leans not only 
affords the necessary support, but the leaning attitude throws his form 


into an attitude of undulating grace than which nothing can be more 
charming to the cye. 
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Another example of the softening power of the new style of the 
younger Attic school is the beautiful group of | 

Silenus carrying the infant Dionysus’ (fig. 193). In earlier art 
Silenus is a coarse drunken, amorous, but clever old beast. Here 
both figure and face are ennobled, yet not *so as to destroy his 
identity. The expression with which he regards his nurseling is ten- 
der and pleasing. Although they do not belong to this period, we 
may refer here to some other interesting representations of the 


FIG. 193. FIG, 194. 
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en sai 
S(ELENUS WITH THE INFANT. FAUN IN THE CAPITOL. 
Faun and Satyr tribe. The most remarkable of these are the 


celebrated statue called the Barberini Faun at Munich, one of the 
most powerful productions of the realistic post-Alexandrian school, 
which represents a youthful Faun of a coarse type, stretched on a 
rock, sleeping off a heavy fit of drunkenness ; the Haneng Faun of 
the Villa Borghese? at Rome, which has been falsely restored by 
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Thorwaldsen, who places cymbals in his hand, whereas he was no 
doubt really playing on the double flute. The effect of this fine 
Statue ts rendered in the highest degree comic as well as pleasing, 
by an affectation of dignity and solemnity, which is an utter failure, 
and contrasts mostabgurdly with his ridiculous figure and face; the Faun 
treading the Scabellum,in the Tribune at Florence, which is remarkable 
for the anatomical knowledge and technical ski] evinced in the action 
of the raised foot on the high wooden shoe (cpoutrela, xpovTarka— 
scrupeda, scabellum) with which he is beating time: the Faun of red 
marble (rosso antico) in the Capitol (fig. 194), found with other: 
statues of coloured stone in Hadrian’s Villa. Some thirty other 
Fauns may be seen in Rome. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


PRAXITELES 


(CONTINUED), 


25. APHRODITE OF CNIDOS. 


iptaxos yap eumaiter beds "Adpodira. 
notary Ceav métbuxas avéparourw. 

OF all the works of Greck plastic art which ancient writers have 
thought worthy of especial mention, none, except perhaps the Zeus 
and Parthenos of Pheidias, excited their interest and admiration in ; 
so high a degree as the Aphrodite of Crutos. In speaking of this 

miracle of beauty, the wise grow foolish, and the foolish mad. Pliny} 
himself makes no exception: ‘Above all the works not only of 
Praxiteles, but in the whole world, is the Venus, to see which many 
men made the voyage to Cnidos, which was fashioned, as is supposed, 
with the approbation of the Goddess herself? ‘What,’ says Cicero,” 
‘do you suppose the Cnidians would haye suffered rather than lose 
their marble Venus?’ ‘The Paphian Cytherea,’ runs the epigram,® 
‘went through the waves to Cnidos, desiring to behold her own image, 
and having beheld it, “ Alas! alas!” she cried, “where did Praxiteles 
behold me thus? I thought only three persons— Paris, Anchises, and 
Adonis—had done so.”’ The same epigram says that ‘when Pallas 
and the Consort of Zeus had seen the Cnidian Aphrodite, they said 
“ We were wrong to blame the Phrygian (Paris).”* “Neither did Praxi- 
teles fashion thee nor the chisel, but thus thou stoodest when judged 
by Paris.”’> As another proof of the value and celebrity of this 
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work, we are told that Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, offered to buy it 
of the Cnidians by paying their whole national debt, which was very 
large; but the Cnidians preferred ‘to suffer anything’ rather than 
give up their treasure ; ‘and wth good reason, adds Pliny, ‘ for by 
that statue Praxiteles made Cnidos famous.’ 

In this great work the art of the period and of Praxiteles, its fore- 
most representative, appears to have culminated. It expresses, in a 
degree which no other statue can be said to do, the spirit of the New 
Attic School, and it could not have been created either in the pre- 
ceding or following period of Hellenic art. 

Praxiteles has been called par excellence the sculptor of women, 
and it required the great social changes produced by the Pelopon- 
nestan War to make him so. One of the most important of these 
changes was in the position and character of the Athenian women. 
The picture presented to us by the poets of the married state in the 
heroic age includes some of the noblest female forms which we can 
conceive in the heathen world, occupying a position of dignity and 
honour, The aristocratic bearing of many female statues proves the 
reality of this high position of women at an carly period, and these 
have their parallels in the Calypsos and Circes of poetry. A great 
change for the worse, therefore, and one for which it is difficult to 
account, must have taken place between the heroic and historic ages, 
Solon had to forbid his countrymen to sell their daughters or sisters 
into slavery ; and at a later period, when art was making its greatest 
efforts, the women of Athens lived in a state of complete subordination, 
and in almost Oriental seclusion. ‘The best woman,’ says Thucydides, 
‘is she of whom least is said ;’ and ‘ The greatest ornament to a woman 
is, in the words of Sophocles, ‘silence.’ Xenophon represents Socrates 
asking Nicomachus about his domestic affairs, and we learn that his 
wife was fifteen years old when she married. Her husband explains 
her duties to her, which arc, ‘to keep indoors; to send the outdoor 
labourers to their work ; to superintend the indoor servants; to dis- 
tribute what is brought into the house; to look after the corn and 
wool.’ Demosthenes (pro Nexra’) says: ‘ By our wives we become 


' xxxvl, 21, What would Mr. Gladstone say to a similar offer? 
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fathers of legitimate children, and maintain faithful guardians for our 
heuses; the Hetairai were meant to promote the enjoyment of life.’ ! 
Whether single or married, their whole lives were regulated by their 
male relatives, and no kind of attention was paid to their mental 
education. As a necessary consequence of such neglect and dishonour, 
the female citizens of Athens were in all respects inferior to their hus- 
bands, These, finding’no charmin the society of their wives or sisters, 
sought refuge in the company of young women called Hefairad (com- 
panions), for the most part aliens, who lived a free life, and having no 
fixed duties or recognised social status, sought to maintain themselves 
in the favour of the men by cultivating every personal and mental gift, 
Many of them attached themselves as disciples to the great statesmen 
and philosophers of Greece, and Aspasia was the companion, on equal 
terms, of Pericles and Socrates. Lastheneia, the Mantineian, the 
disciple of Plato, and Leontion, the pupil and mistress of Epicurus, 
were more celebrated for their abilities and literary accomplishments 
than for their beauty.2. No doubt the vast majority of these women 
were degraded both in character and position, as we learn from the 
pages of Lucian, Plautus, and Terence ; and were for the most part 
slaves. If a freeborn woman adopted the same mode of life (and 
such cases were very rare), she lost all the privileges of her birth, was 
compelled to change her name, and sank into the class of aliens, 

The Hetairai, as we see, were not unknown even in the best period 
of Greek art, but their influence did not make itself widely and deeply 
felt until after the Peloponnesian War. Such a scene as that recorded 


by Athenzeus,? who relates that Phryne, \etting down her hair, 


descended into the sca before all the Grecks at the public festival at 
Eleusis, would have been impossible at any carlier period, and clearly 
shows to what an extent the worship of mere beauty had lowered the 
tone of the national morality. 

Of this new Aphrodisian cult in its most refined and intellectual! 
phase, Praxiteles was the most distinguished Hierophant. He has 
been called ‘ the sentimental adorer of the Hetairai;’ and if we accept 
this designation for him, we must remember how great were the 
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intellectual endowments, the refinement, and the elegance of many who 
were classed under this name, The aim of Praxiteles was the delinea- 
‘ tion of the most perfect beauty and grace in their tenderest and most 
attractive manifestations, As he had no higher aim than this, he 
found his natural field of Observation and study in a class of women 
who were chiefly occupied in the cultivation of personal beauty and 
of those arts and eraces which recommended them to the favour of 
the other sex. We are not surprised, therefore, when we read that it 
was from one of the most famous of these Hetairai, Phryne, from 
whom Apelles drew his Venus 4 nadyomene, that Praxiteles moulded 
his Cnidian Aphrodite,! 

Pliny? informs us that Praxiteles made two images of Venus, 
which he sold at the same time, the one clothed and the other entirely 
nude. They were first offered to the people of Cos, who, influenced 
by religious and moral scruples,’ chose the former; while the Cnidians, 
who, in spite of their Dorian descent, were more ‘ advanced,’ bought the 
latter, which attained an immeasurably greater fame The statue, 
which was of Parian marble, stood in the centre of a small temple 
ina grove of myrtle and other trees, It was approachec by two 
paths, so that the figure might be seen from different sides; and it 
was equally admired from both points of view. 

We have seen that Praxiteles was not the first who dared to 
represent the Goddess nude, and even now a sort of excuse for the 
daring innovation is sought in the situation, which is that of preparing 
for the bath. There is every reason to believe that the attitude of the 
Cnidian Aphrodite is given on a medal struck in honour of Plautilla, 
the wife of Caracalla? (fig. 195). There is another medal, struck at 
Cnidos in the same reign, in which the Cnidian Venus is represented 
In company with Asklepios.? The action of the Goddess is one 
which, after the universal practice of the higher Greek art, carries the 
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thoughts of the beholder both backwards and forwards. The last 
garment is justtaid aside: in another moment the beautiful apparition 
will be lost to sight beneath the cooling wave:! 

The principal description’ of this wonderful work is contained in 
Lucian, to whose opinion, as that of a man of cultivated taste, great 
importance must be attached, although he is apt to be rhapsodical. 
‘ The Goddess,’ he says, ‘ was placed in the midst of the temple, a 
most beautiful and charming image of Parian marble,’ of lofty bearing, 
with a gentle smile which just reveals the teeth. - « . And such 
was the demiurgic power of art that the 
hard and stubborn nature of the stone 
looked beautiful in every limb.’ Lycinus 
in Lucian, when choosing single features 
from different statues for the composi- 
tion of his pattern beauty Panthea? 
speaks with admiration of the hair of 
the Cnidian Aphrodite, and the fore. 
head, and the pencilled eyebrows beau- 
tilully drawn, and ‘the tender moisture’ 
of the bright, joyous, and pleasant eyes,’ 
The term iypdv seems here to denote WAGTILLA AS APHRODITE, 
the peculiar and charming expression given to the eye by the unusual. 
raising of the lower lid, cohich 7s Characteristic of almost all the statues 
of Venus, 

It has been disputed, with a warmth becoming the subject of 
controversy, whether the Cnidian Aphrodite js to be regarded as a 








' Ovid describes the position :— Cuvapudaras play var eliedve éndelte 7d ébalpe- 
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it was the representation of a purely sensual form, ‘intended to 
please solely by its personal beauty.’ Others see in it ‘a grand 
and pure ideal in striking contrast to the frivolous and sensual Venus 
types of later times,’! and reject with scorn the imputation cast on 
Praxiteles of pandering to the lower appetites ‘of our nature. We 
cannot altogether coincide with either of these views. In the case 
before us it is evident that the form is not chosen as the vehicle of 
any high thought or interesting action, after the manner of Pheidias 
and Polycleitus. She stands before the mind’s eye solely as the 
highest representation of the loveliness of woman, without any higher 
attribute of mind or character, and incapable of inspiring any sublime 
or heroic sentiment. All the notices and descriptions which we have 
of her point in the same direction, The epigram says that she was 
the Paphian Goddess ‘such as Ares wished her to be? Lucian is | 
never tired of describing the paroxysms of passionate admiration 
into which the sight of her threw the entranced and stupefied 
beholder. A youth covered the walls and the bark of soft trees with 
the words “Adpodiry wads}, and offered at the shrine of the Goddess 
all the beautiful things he possessed.? 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to Praxitcles, and contrary 
to the spirit of the period in which he lived, to class his works with 
the productions of a later age, or with such ahominations as the Vewys 
Kattipygos at Naples. The Venus of Praxiteles is at any rate free from, 
and unconscious of, the passion she excites. His aim was not a very 
high one, but he represented the youthful female form as the fairest 
flower of the human race, in its ideal perfection such as Nature herself 
had never framed; and from what we know of his other works we may 
feel sure that he would not mar its cternal truth and beauty by any 
merctrictous gesture or expression, We may allow that the beauty 
of Phryne aided him in his work, but his Goddess was no Phryne. 
We may even allow that his chisel was guided by the hand of love, 
but certainly not to the detriment of his work, teste Tennyson :—~ 


“Tis not your work but Love’s, Love unperceived, 
A more ideal artist he than all, 
Came, drew your pencil from you, drew those eyes. 
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We have probably no exact copy of the Aphrodite of Cnidos ; the 
statues which most nearly resemble it are ‘t+e Cuidian Venus’ of the 
Vatican, which has been disfigured by restored drapery ; the ‘ Venus of 
Cmdos’ at Munich (fig..196), which, though a Roman work, is simple, 
pure, and graceful’ The ‘ Venus de’ Medict’ and the ‘ Cafitoline 
Venus, of which we shall speak below, must also be regarded as 
modifications of the same original type, of which Praxiteles was pro- 
bably the creator. We may also mention here the YZocweley Venus 
in the British Museum, the well-Axowi torso at 


I'ic. 196. 


Naples, and a much finer torso at Berlin. A most 
beautiful example of the Praxitelean manner will 
be found in @ bronze statuette of Venus in the 
British Museum. The Goddess is represented with 
one leg raised, and we may suppose, although the 
arms are wanting, that she is in the act of bind- 
ing her sandal. It is a work of great purity 
and beauty. Mr. Newton speaks with very high 
praise of a dust of Aphrodite at Arles, which in 
his judgment gives a good idea of the style of 
Praxiteies. ; 

Other statues of Aphrodite by Praxiteles 
mentioned by ancient writers ave the Aphrodite 
of Cos, a draped figure, praised by Cicero ;1 
lhe Aphrodite of Thespie, by the side of which 
stood a portrait statue of Phryne ;°> the Aphro- 





dite of Alexandria (in Caria) in the Temple of «owe venus of enipos’? 
Adonis; and ax Aphrodite in brouse, which was AN MONTES 
taken to Rome and set up before the Temple of Felicity. Pliny 
says, somewhat strangely, that it was ‘equal to the master’s marble 
figure (the Cnidian) renowned throughout the world. It was de- 
stroyed by fire, together with the temple, in the reign of Claudius, 

26. Eros in Lhespie. Eros,as an independent deity, appears some- 
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' * The water-lily itself is not chaster,’ says * Plin, A. 4. xxxvi. 20, 
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what late in art,and even Pheidias is not known to have executed any 
statue of him, although he appears perhaps in the Parthenon frieze in at- 
tendance on his mother. It is remarkable that no mention is made of 
him in either Homer or Aéschylus, and although he appears in the Cos- 
mogony of Hesiod as one of the first and oldest of the Gods, it is only 
as the principle of union among the discordant elements from which the 
universe was formed, The God of Love, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, is a creation of the later poets, and the full and complete 
embodiment of this conception in sculpture must be chiefly attributed 
to Praxiteles. He executed @ statue of Eros,as the artistic expression 
of his own love for Phryne, ‘drawing the archetype from his own 


heart,’ ! 


and we have seen that he regarded it as his happiest effort. 
Phryne, having gained possession of it by the stratagem related above, 
or received it as a free gift of love, offered it in the Temple at Thespiz 
in Boeotia, where it stood between a statue of Aphrodite and of Phryne 
herself.? The celebrity of this marvel of plastic art almost equalled 
that of the Cnidian Aphrodite herself. Cicero uses almost exactly 
the same words respecting these two statues. ‘“Thespia, he says, was 
visited solely for the sake of the Eros of Praxiteles, ‘there being no 
other reason for going there.’? Notwithstanding its formal consecra- 
tion as an object of worship, Caius Casar (Caligula) sacrilegiously 
removed it to Rome. It was restored to the Thespians by Claudius, 
but was again carried off to Rome by Nero, where it perished in a 
conflagration in the reign of Titus.1 As some consolation for their 
irreparable loss, the Thespians set up a copy of the lost Eros of 
Praxiteles, by the hand of the Athenian Menodorus. 

We know no particulars of the metif of this statue. We are 
only told that it was winged, and that some foolish admirer, 
probably an emperor, had covered its pinions with gold, ‘by which,’ 
says the Emperor Julian, ‘the accuracy and finish of the work were 
destroyed.” We may even doubt whether he was represented with 


1 Anthol. Groi. 75. 84.1—- Alciphron. Lpistafragm. 
€f ising EAKwr apy erutror Kpodiys. * fn Verrem. iW. 2. 4. Conf. Plin. 4, 44. 
* Anthol. Gro ue 254. 1 eseue lv. AXXVI. 22, 
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his usual attributes, the bow and quiver, for, according to the epigram, 
‘he infused his love charms not by his arrows but his eyes.’ 

The Eros of Praxiteles, like that of. Scopas, was not the pert, 
mischievous, and merry little boy of later art, who could know 
nothing of the passion he so wantonly inspired ; but the tender youth, 
just rising into manhood, who broods over the new sensations which 
pervade his heart; but whose timid inexperience and sclf-distrust 
lead him to pine and dream rather than to woo or seize the object of 
his affections. | 

The exquisite torso of 
Eres discovered by Gavin 


Fic. 197- 









Hamilton in Centocelle, Bo 
near the Via Labicana, BEY 

and now in. the Vatican, Cam) Fa 
may help us to realise the AG WS 
conception of Praxiteles. 
We have, indeed, no ex- 
ternal grounds for assum- 
ing that it is a copy of 
the Thespian statue. Yet 
there is much in the Vati- 
can torso, of which we give / q wb 
the head (fig. 197), which = / | ° e 
reminds us of the style 
of Praxiteles——the full 
rich locks of the hair, the dreamy melancholy inclination of the head, 
and the glance of the eye, from which the first rays of love scem to 
break through a cloud of sadness. That it is a copy of some great 
type is the more probable because the inferiority of the execution to 
the design forbids us to regard it as an original work. Traces of 
wings are found on the back, and attempts have been made to restore 
it by the aid of better preserved copies in the Vatican,'! and in the 
Museum at Naples. The left hand, we are to suppose, held a bow, 


THE EROS OF CENTOCELLE. 
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and the right hand a torch which Eros is in the act of lowering on to: 
a small altar, in performance of his functions as the Genius. of Death, 
The design is familiar to us in the reliefs of Roman sarcophagi ; and 
the Centocelle figure, as well as others similar to it, may have formed 
the ornament of a sepulchre.! 

fhe Neapolitan statue, just mentioned, is also a single figure, but 
may very likely have formed part of a group, like the corresponding 
one in the Louvre, where Psyche is kneeling by his side, There is a 
pretty statue of “ros in the Villa Borghese at: 
Rome, also without wings, in which he is repre- 
sented 2 chatus, and crying. 

The very beautiful Fros éz the British Mu-— 
seum, discovered by Lord Elgin on the Acro- 
polis at Athens, is without wings, and can 
therefore hardly be regarded as a copy of any 
work of Praxiteles. The universally popular 
group in which Eros ts embracing and RISSING 
Psyche, though purely Greek in the graceful flow 
of its outlines and the general tenderness and 
beauty of its design, is of inferior, and no doubt 
Roman, exccution (fig. 198). | 

27. £ros at Parion (Propontis) is described 
by Pliny? as ‘equal in celebrity to the Cnidian 
Venus.’ He speaks of it as a nude figure, by 
which he means, perhaps, that it was without the 
distinguishing attributes of the God of love— 
the bow, the quiver, and the torch. Instead of 
these weapons of active warfare,he held in one hand a dolphin and 





EROS AND PSYCHE, 


in the other a flower, as signs of his universal sway over sea and 
land. 

28, /:ros (of unknown provenance), in bronze,winged, and bearing a 
bow, which the orator Callistratus reckons among the ‘sacred works of 
art,’* and extols with the same extravagant and turgid eloquence as 
the Bacchante of Scopas and the Dionysus of Praxitcles. We gather 
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thus much of fact from his high-flown panegyric that the god was re- 
presented standing in an easy attitude, with his right hand on his head, 
like the Apollo of the Gymnasia, the Barberini Faun, the ‘Ariadne’ 
and some statues of Bacchus. In speaking of Apollo, Lucian! Says, 
y Oekia 88 barip rhs Keparys avaxexracpévy, women ex Kapdrou 
paxpov avatravéusvov Selxvvat tov Osév. The hand on the head 
is common in sleepers, and may have been an invention of Prawniteles.? 
He wearsa bright smile of conscious pride | 

on his lips, and the glance of his eye is PIG. 199. 

at once sweet and fiery.? The orator tells My 
us that ‘as he gazed at this beautiful work 
he could believe that Daedalus made a 
choir of dancers in actual motion, and im- 
parted feeling to the gold, sinte Praxiteles 
had almost inspired the Image of his Eros 
with thought, and enabled him to cut the 
air with his pinions.” Zhe figure of Eros 
tn Dresden (fig. 199) would probably corre- 
spond very closcly with the description of 
Callistratus but for the false restoration 
of the arms. 

29. Diadumenos in Athens. Among the 
very few figures of human beings by Praxi- 
teles was that of an Ephebos, binding his 
hair, not with a victor’s wreath (the sinewy 
athlete was no subject for Praxiteles) but 
with a ribbon to keep off the long locks 
from his forehead. All that we know of this statue, too, is again 
derived from Callistratus, who describes it as ‘a flower of youthful 
beauty, in whose eyes glow mingled desire and bashfulness,! and - 
whose face is full of loving’ grace. Though motionless, he seems to 
possess the power of motion, and to be preparing for the dance.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL, 


OlTHER WORKS OF PRAXITELES, 


30. PHRYNE at Thespiz.! We are told that the Cnidian Aphrodite 
was moulded by Praxiteles after the model of Phryne. But no mere 
portrait statue of Phryne could have moved so refined and Critical a 
race as the Athenians to the unbounded admiration which his work 
excited ; nor would they have received it as an adequate represen- 
tation of a deity in whose existence they still believed, if it had not 
been an example of—— 


What mind can make when Nature’s self would fail. 


We could have no better proof of this than the fact that Praxiteles 
dared to place the statue of Phryne by the side of Aphrodite, without 
any fear that his countrymen would fail to recognise the immeasur- 
able distance between a portrait and an ideal statue, between a lovely 
woman and the Goddess of love, 

31. Phryne in Delphi. Praxiteles made another statue of Phryne 
an gilt bronze, which she herself offered at Delphi? It was executed 
by order. of her neighbours, and set up on a pillar between the statues 
of Archidamus, King of the Lacedemonians, and of Philip, son of 
Amyntas, and it bore the inscription, Povvy ’Easxréous Ocomnikn, 

32, Lhe Weeping Wife and the Laughing Harlot. Pliny mentions 
a curious group by Praxiteles, ‘expressing the different feelings of a 
weeping matron and a laughing harlot, and says that the latter was 
supposed to be Phryne herself, triumphing’ over her legitimate rival 
in the heart of the artist himself. But there is not the slightest 


' Pausan. ix, 27, 5.  Alcophron, Lpist. ’ Athen. xiii, p. 591. 
frag. 3. Plut. Amator, ix. ro, * Plin. WV. AY xxxiy, 70, 


* Pausan, x. 15. 1. 
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reason to suspect Praxiteles of the bad taste, to say the least, of thus 
parading and immortalising his own intemperate folly. The higures 
were In all probability intended as ornaments of the theatre in which 
the weeping wife and laughing harlot were frequent subjects of repre- 
sentation.! | 








33. /seliumene, in bronze. This word occurs in Pliny, as denoting 
a statuc of Praxiteles, to which Tatian also probably refers under the 
corrupted form oarioupuevor. According to the amended readings 
—Wertovpevor (tt yuvatov) and Werco vjtévn—they both refer to 
the statue of a woman putting a bracelet on her arnt, 

34. Charioteer, ‘The kindliness of Praxiteles, too, has its image,’ 
says Pliny,” ‘for he placed a charioteer of his own on the quadriga of 
Calamis, that the latter, so excellent in representing horses, might not 
seem to have failed in forming a man.’ It is well known that 
-Miltiades buried the horses with which the elder Cimon had gained 
three Olympian victories in the Ceramicus at Athens’  Urlichs! 
conjectures with great probability that the younger Cimon, the great 
general, sect up the chariot by Calamis over their graves ; and that 
another descendant, perhaps the Miltiades who fought with Ephialtes, 
ad Memnonem Persarum, against the Persians, ordered the chariotecr 
of Praxiteles to be added to the group. It ts doubtful whether 
Calamis had made a charioteer or not. 

35. Warrior standing by his Horse® on atomb in the Ceramicus 
at Athens, probably in relief This juxtaposition of two of the 
most perfect forms in nature which so well exhibits the different 
proportions and peculiar beauties of each, was a favourite subject 
in Greek art. It is used with the greatest effect in the frieze of the 
Parthenon, and in o/d Attic relieys of the best period, an example 
of which may be seen in the Torlonia collection in the Lungara at 
Rome (fig. 200). This very beautiful and singular relief, which 
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' Unlichs, Ofserv. de Arte Praxit. p. ¥4. slope of the Acropolis at Athens of the second 


2 ON. OAL xxxiv. 74. century B.C. with the inscription @cdé8ayes 
* Aifian. Mat, dati. xii. 4o, Hipws. The deceased was generally repre- 
te sented riding with a lance resting on his 
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presents’ great difficulties to the interpreter, is said to have been . 
found near the tomb of Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way, and — 


must have belonged to some Roman connoisseur of Greek art. It is in 


the peculiar faz style of Attic relief of the best period. It represents 


the deceased youth in the light riding mantle, leading his horse and 
followed by his dog—the favourite companions of his life on earth. 
Above him. is a niche which contained some divine figure, and on 
either side are the lower limbs. of a god and goddess, on the left and 
right side respectively.. Immediately in front of the horse is the 


' 






Delphic oudandos, on the left side of which stands the typical figure of 1 


FIG. 200. 





ATTIC SEPULCHRAL RELIEF. 


the Offerer of the avd@nya, as usual, of very diminutive size and care- 
lessly executed. There is also a newly discovered relief at Argos 
with the same motif, Ona beautiful vase from Southern Italy the 
youth is @ntirely nude.? = 


Works in the Ceramicus at Athens Pliny says that works of art ° 


by the hand of Praxiteles existed in. the Ceramicus at Athens, but 
he gives no further account of them. It is supposed by some writers 4 
that these are referred to by Pausanias,> when he Says that in the 
Temple of Demeter at Athens there’ were statues of the Goddess 
herself, and her daughter (Cora), and Iacchus bearing a torch; and 
‘that it was written on the wall in Attic characters that they were the 
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work of Praxiteles. This conjecture is not wanting in plausibility, 
but as it is unsupported by any positive evidence, it must be received 
with caution. | 

36, The Tyrannicides, Harmodius and Artstogetton, In another 
passage Pliny says that Praxiteles made a bronze group of the 
famous Tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, ‘ which,’ he adds, 
‘were carried off by Xerxes,’ and restored to the Athenians by 
Alexander the Great.! This is, of course, an egregious anachronism, 
but there is no reason to doubt that Praxiteles made a pair of bronze 
statues of these favourite heroes, and as they (or at any rate Aristo- 
geiton) were buried in the Ceramicus,’ it is not improbable that their 
statues stood above their tombs.’ | 

37. Hermes with the infant Dionysos, We have hitherto been speak- 
ing of the worksof Praxiteles described, or merely mentioned, by ancient 
authors, and of the more or less certain copies of such works. And 
we have been able even from these to form a tolcrably distinct con- 
ception of the peculiarities of his style, and of the general characteristics 
of the art of the younger Attic school to which he belonged. We 
come now, in the last place, to the contemplation of that almost 
unique treasure so lately won—an undoubted original séatue from the 
golden age of Attic art. 

The brief notice of this work in Pausanias has become, through 
the discovery of the statue itself, of inestimable value ; and it is not a 
little remarkable that out of the many thousand statues which adorned 
the Altis at Olympia, the only one by Praxiteles mentioned in 
ancient literature should have been preserved. ad 

One of the principal temples in the Altis at Olympia was the 
Heraion (Temple of Juno), in which Pausanias saw a great number 
of statues by various artists. He describes them in the beginning of 
the seventeenth chapter of his fifth book, adding that they were all 
of gold and ivory. ‘In after times,’ he goes on to say, ‘other statues 
were dedicated in the Heraion ; viz. a Hermes, of marble, carrying the 
infant Dionysus, the work (texvn) of Praxtteles’* (fig. 201). Hermes is 


1 Plin, AW. A, xxxiv. 70, * Urlichs, De dArfe Prax, p, 10. 
? Pausan. 1. 29. 15. ‘ Pausan, Vv. 17. 3. 
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here represented not, as elsewhere, in reliefs and gems, merely bearing 
the young god to Nysa or the Nymphs, but himself performing the - 
functions of guardian and male-nurse. The design is not a new one. 
We have not only similar examples of what Brunn humgrously calls 
the ‘nursery-maid motif)? as the ‘Eivene and Plutus? at Munich, 
the Szlenus and infant Dionysus in the Louvre, and the Satyr with 
the child in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican ; but the very same 

FIc. 201. subject was treated, as we have seen 
above, by Cephisodotus,? the father of 
Praxiteles. 

The Doric temple recently dis- 
covered by the German excavators 
in the Olympian Altis at the foot of 
Mount Cronion was immediately re- 
cognised as the Herazon mentioned by 
Pausanias; and _ this opinion was 
further confirmed by the subsequent 
discovery of the terrace, which is ex- 
pressly mentioned by him as lying on 
the north of the temple. In the cella 
of this temple the statue of Hermes 
mentioned by Pausanias? was dis- 
covered on May 7, 1877, just before the 
close of the season. It was found 
imbedded in a mass of potsherds, 
and near it lay a sguare block, which 
formed the lower part of the basis - 
the tree covered with the d rapery ; 

3 the left forearm af Hermes, and part 
of the body of the lithe Dionysus; so that it seems never to have 
been moved from the spot where it fell‘ At the time of this im- 





HERMES AND DIONYSUS. 
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portant discovery Dr. Hirschfeld was the scientific chief of the 
operations at Olympia, and it is from him that the first account of it 
proceeded. From some cause or other, probably from the confusion at- 
tending his impending departure from Olympia, he seems to have 
formed a very inadequate idea of the value of his discovery, and in his 
first report claims no higher origin for it than the school’ or ‘ manner’ 
of Praxiteles, in which sense he understood téxvn. He also laid great 
stress on the want of finish in the treatment of the hair, and some 
parts of the back of the figure. The hasty views of the first dis- 
coverer may account for the comparative coolness with which the 
announcement of one of the most important events in the history of 
art was received in the archeological world. This feeling was 
changed into enthusiasm as soon as the work was made more gene- 
rally known by photographs, casts, and the reports of the present 
director of the excavations at Olympia, Professor Treu,! with whom 
I had the advantage of examining the Hermes, and to whom I 
am indebted for many of the following details. It is indeed incon- 
ceivable that any one who has been fortunate enough to see this 
marvel of grace and beauty could for one moment doubt that it is an. 
original work of Praxiteles, and one of the happiest efforts of human 
genius and skill. 

The Hermes of Praxiteles, which is somewhat above life-size, 
brings the God before us in a somewhat unusual character. He is 
not here the swift and ever-ready messenger of Zeus, stil] less. the 
stern driver of the dusky herd of hapless ehosts, 
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Non lenis precibus fata recludere, 


— but a charming youth, 


Superis Deorum 
Gratus ct imis, 


in the very springtide of his beauty,’ engaged in a task which makes 
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* See his treatise, Aernees met dene Diony- oyyartioy pas Bay mc bhames dprsBédnaey 
: . 2 ne a FOLKS 
sosknaben, Berlin, 1878, with a photograph *pesTov Usmrrjry, TobmEp yapieardrn hBy. 
and several wood engravings. (Then did Hermes of the golden wand meet me a6 
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Hom. Od. x. 277 (Butcher and Lang’s I approached the house, in the likeness of a young 
translation): — man, with the first down on his lip, when youth is 
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the grimmest of warriors mild and gentle—that of attending on a | 
little child. His attitude is not unlike that of other works which have 
been traced to Praxiteles, as the Apollo Sauroctonos, the Satyr, and 
the Apollino in the Uffizi at Florence. He is leaning with his arm 
on the stump of a tree, a new sotzf of the younger Attic school, 
which gives to the form a graceful undulating flow, and an easy 
negligence. His whole air denotes perfect repose, undisturbed by 
thoughts of past or future ; and the expression on his beautiful face 
as he looks at his precious nurseling is ineffably sweet and sunny.! 
The main figure in the group, the Hermes, is in a wonderful state of 
preservation. Yet we cannot but deplore the loss of the lower part 
of the legs from the knee, and still more that of the right forearm, 
which is so important to the full understanding of the artist's mean- 
ing. Hermes probably held a bronze sceptre in his left hand, the 
fingers of which are broken off, as if what they held had been forcibly 
torn away. The position of the upper part of the arm hardly allows 
of the supposition that his right hand rested on his head, nor can we 
think, with Dr. Hirschfeld, that it held a branch of grapes, at which 
neither Hermes nor Dionysus can be looking. Of the many sugges- 
tions, we are inclined to adopt that of Prof. Treu, that the outstretched 
right arm was supported by the thyrsos, which would afford the 
needed counterpoise on the right side to the infant Dionysus and the 
sceptre, and is eminently suited to the guardian of the Wine God. 
The short hair, which is separated into small clusters, was encircled 
with a garland of the wild olive («etsves), for the reception of which 
there is a circular incision round the head. 

On the first discovery of this group nothing was found of the little 
God but the lower limbs, the mantle in which they are wrapped, and 
a fragment of the little hand on the shoulder of Hermes. Subse- 
quently the upper part of the body, the head, and one foot have been 
discovered. The casy, self-reliant repose of the little Dionysus 
reveals the conscious deity and reminds us— 


Jusidal guantus . 2. Deus ! 
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1 He has the true ‘’Arriaéy BAewos ’ of Aristophanes. 
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The beauty of the design is equalled by the perfection of the 
execution, which the entirely uninjured surface of the marble enables 
us to follow in its minutest details. The more closely we examine it, 
the more deeply are we moved to admiration by the combination of 
‘truth and beauty in the moulding of the forms. The myriad risings 
_and depressions of the surface of the tender and elastic skin, which 
require the hand as well as the cye to appreciate, show a knowledge 
of nature, and a skill in reproducing her effects, beyond the reach of 
any but the greatest sculptors of the highest period of plastic art. 
‘When we compare such a work,’ says Prof. Treu, ‘with the plecework 
(Kopisten-mache) of a copyist like the Belvedere Mercury of the Vatican, 
we might undertake to prove the originality of every inch of the 
Olympian statue from a mere comparison of the two figures.’! 

The figure, as we see, is in heroic nudity, but the agreeable 
contrast between the smooth and glossy skin, and ‘the coarser texture 
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(of the dress, is secured by the chlamys, which he has thrown loosely 
over the tree on which he rests, as if to leave his limbs in perfect case 
and freedom. 

The Hermes at Olympia offers many points of comparison and 
resemblance with the Belvedere Mercury mentioned above, on the one 
hand, and the Apoxyomenos after Lysippus, on the other. It is not 
so broad and solid as the former, nor so long and slim as the latter, 
but forms as it were a transition from the canon of Polycleitus to 
the canon of Lysippus. The similarity to the Belvedere Hermes is 
In the general outline and ose, and in the arched hip and position of 
the legs; while in some parts, especially the neck and breast, it is 
wonderfully like the Apoxyomenos. The beautify] Meleager of the 
Vatican, too, has been referred to a Praxitelean original, and is 
certainly related in style to the younger Attic school. 

We may notice, in conclusion, that gn its first discovery traces of 
a reddish-brown colour were found in the hair of* Hermes which even 
now shows darkly against the brilliant surface of the nude. If colour 
was really used, we shall be the less surprised at the want of care and 
finish observable in the treatment of the hair. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STYLE OF PRAXITELES. 


A very warm controversy has been carried on respecting the cha- 
racteristics of the style of Praxiteles and the place which should be 
assigned to him in the Pantheon of artists. Many eminent writers, 
and amongst them Brunn, regard him as eminently a sensual artist; and 
he is often spoken of with contempt as ‘the senfimental adorer and 
sculptor of Hetairai.’! Respecting the majority of works, the design 
or execution of which is ascribed to him, the imputation of sensu- 
ality cannot be maintained. In some of the most cclebrated—the 
Hermes and Dionysus, the Apollo Sauroctonos, and the Eros—there 
is everything to gratify, and nothing to offend the purest taste ; and 
if the Niobe group or the Demeter of Cnidos be ascribed to him, 
our estimate of him will be high indeed. The unfavourable judg- 
ment of his character then must be founded on the effect which, 
according to writers of erotic tendencies like Lucian, and turgid rhe- 
toricians and epigrammatists, his Cnidian Aphrodite produced on 
the beholder. This is evidently the chief reason for Brunn’s dis- 
paraging estimate of his genius and character. The weight of such 
testimony may easily be exaggerated. ‘To the impure all things 
are impure. A Comus sees nothing in ‘the Lady’ but 


The vermeil-tinctured lip, 
Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the morn. 


The ‘angel’s face’ of Una, ‘the flower of faith and chastity,’ only 
roused to greater violence the wild passion of the foul Paynim 
Sansloi. 

Can it be (asks Angelo} 


That modesty may more betray our sense 
Than woman’s lightness ? 


The insanity of Pisciculus, the suicide of the Athenian youth, are 
proofs of the beauty but not of the sensuality of Praxiteles’ works :. 
and it would be hard indeed if we must exclude from the range of 
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' Stahr, Zorso, p. 382, Botticher (Andeu/ungen, 176) says, ‘ Hetirenkreis das Kunstge- 
bict des Praxiteles.’ 
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art ‘the last best work’ of God, because base natures can see nothing 
in the most ideal form of loveliness but the toy of passion. 

It is true, indeed, that the whole spirit and tendency of his works 
are too exclusively dominated and determined by his love of beauty. 
But the beauty which he aimed at was not merely corporeal ; it was 
the beauty of tender, loving, or pathetic emotions, expressed in 
graceful forms and lovely featurcs. He must, therefore, be classed 
among ideal artists, because he did not rest in beauty as a sifficient 
end in itself, but employed it for the representation of thought and 
feeling. As a lover of beauty, and artist of the emotions, he naturally 
chose the female form as the principal vehicle for the expression of 
his ideas ; and even the majority of his male figures have something 
of the grace and delicacy of woman. N ow, it is this exclusive attach- 
ment to the beautiful which forms the chief difference between him 
and Scopas, and confined him within a narrower range of subjects. 
Scopas delighted in the expression of the wildest excitement and 
passion, while Praxiteles confined himself to the representation of 
the gentler feelings which can be expressed without those contor- 
tions of limb or face which disturb the lines of periect beauty.) In 
daring flights of original genius he could not follow copas; but in the 
beauty, grace, and tenderness, in the exquisite refinement and winning 
charm, with which he endows the creations of his genius, he has no 
equal, | 
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' Praxiteles occasionally makes us feel the Kal peAt KaL Ta Tépmy’ debe” "Adposiota. 
truth of Pindar’s words : — (One may have too much even of honey and the 
¥ 
pleasant flowers of Aphrodite. } 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LEOCHARES OF ATHENS (OL. 111, B.C. 372), AND 
OTHER ARTISTS. 


LEOCHARES has been already mentioned as one of the rising young 
artists who were associated with Scopas in the plastic decoration of the 
Mausoleum.’ He is mentioned by Plato (Pscudo-Plato) in his epistles - 
as a new and excellent artist of whom he had bought an Apollo and 
other works for the tyrant Dionysius? The favourite subjects of this 
artist appear to have been chiefly sublime and ideal, for we find 
mention of no less than three statues of Zeus by his hand, in which 
probably the form of the great king of Gods and men was remodelled 
in accordance with the ideas of the modern school. Once of these, 
which Pliny* describes as ‘ante cuncta laudabilem,’ was removed to 
Rome and placed in the Capitol under the name of Yupiter Tonans. 

Another was set up in the Acropolis at Athens by the side of 
Zeus Polieus,? and a third formed part of the group of Zens and the 
Denios of Petreeus, which stood behind a stoa on the shore of the 
harbour of Peirzeeus.® 

He also executed ¢hree statues of Apollo, one of which stood zz the 
Ceramicus at Athens, in front of the Temple of Apollo Alexikakos,’ 
in which was a temple-image of the God by Calamis ; another, the 
Apollo of Syracuse, was sent from Athens to the tyrant Dionysius; and 
a third, Afeflo wrth the tenta, ts perhaps that to which Pausanias? 


1 We have no direct evidence that Leo- ? Vide supra, p. 402. 
chares was an Athenian. The mseription * Plate, AP, xill. p. 367, 
on the Ganymede group at Florence has 4M. FF. Xxxiv. 79. 5 Pansan, 4 24. 4. 
been shown to be spurious (Brunn, A™-GC. " Thid. 1. £. 33 i 3. 4. 


385), 7 Plin, AL AY. xxxiv, 79. #3. 8. 4. 
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“refers as ‘ Apollo Anadumenos,’ standing by the side of Heracles and 
‘Theseus, near the Temple of Ares at Athens. 

ot Leochares also made the statue of Ares at flaticarnassus, a colossal 
acrolith, which stood in the Acropolis of that city. By some it was 
ascribed to Timotheus. : ‘ | 

_ But the most celebrated work of this artist, and the only one of 
« which we have any certain copics, is the group of Ganymede and the 
Eagle of Zeus, which bears testi- Fic. 202. 

mony at once to the extraordi- 
nary skill with which the artist 
deait with a most difficult subject, 
and to the rapid progress of that 
corruption of taste to which the 
principles and tendencies of the 
new Attic school inevitably led.’ 
In speaking of this remarkable 
group, in which the upward flight 
of the mighty bird is represented 
with marvellous power and skill, 
Pliny2.remarks that the Eagle 
appears ‘sensible of zehat he was 
carrying, and to wom he was 
bearing it, and therefore holds 
the boy tenderly as if fearful of 
injuring him with his claws even , GANYMEDE AFTER LEOCHARES. | 
through his garment. Martia] speaks of the eagle’s ‘ timid claws,’ 
in Imitation of the Greek epigrams*® on the same subject. 

We have many undoubted copies, more or less modified, of this 

group. The best of them (in the Galleria dei Candclabri at the 
- Vatican) (fig. 202) corresponds most nearly with the descrip- 
tion of Pliny, which represents the boy as wearing a garment. The 
introduction of the tree under which the young shepherd has been 
resting adds greatly to the effect of upward motion. The cagle 








——_—_—_.—-— —_———— «a 


' Iucian, Dial, Deor, xx. 6. * NM. HH. xxxiv. 79, 
* pelico 8 afuatar (Gr. Anthol, iti, 82. 6S). 
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is bearing his prey past the tree from which he had descended: while - 
the dog is gazing upwards, and howling at the gradual nes 
of his master. The drapery is gently stirred, and the closed ‘feet 
secm to lighten the burden, and facilitate the upward movement. ~ 


nee 


Hinauf! hinauf! strebt’s! 
Es schweben die Wolken 
Abwarts.! 


There is another class of copies, probably of a later date, and cer- 
tainly of inferior conception, represented by the Venetian group, in 
which the eagle is no other than Zeus himself? 

Lhe Famtly of Alexander the Great. In the N.W., of the Altis 
at Olympia, between the Heraion and the Gymnasium, stood a cir- 
cular building of brick, surrounded by pillars, called the Philippeion, 
the foundations of which, thanks to the German excavators, may row 
be clearly seen. It was erected in honour of the Macedonian victory 
at Cheroneia® (Ol. IIo, 3, B.C. 338). Athenian artists, we sec, were 
not unwilling to adorn by their works the memorial of their own 
defeat and subjugation. The chief figures in the group, which stood: 
' within this building, were PAilip, Alerander, and Amyntas, the father 
of Philip, executed in. gold and ivory, the materials reserved by earlier 
art for the images of the greater Gods. Near these were portrait 
statues of Olympias and Eurydice, alse of gold and ivory. All these 
figures, according to Pausanias, were the work of Leochares. 

Among other works of this artist mentioned in literature are a. 
group at Delphi, said to be the joint work of Leochares and Lysip- 
pus,‘ representing Alexander the Great at a lion hunt, surrounded by 
his dogs, and standing by a lion which he has just slain; @ portrait 
statue of socrates in bronze, dedicated at Eleusis by Timotheus, Son of. 
Conon ;”? @ statue of Lyciscus Mange, in which Lyciscus, the slave 
dealer, is offering a lively, cunning, and saucy slave-boy for sale Some: 
writers suppose that Martial refers to the last group, and compares his 


} Goethe, § Gasynred.’ Afas. 40. 
® Clarac, Afisie de Sculpture, 407, Ne, 5 Plot. Vita X. Orat., ‘ Isocrat.’ 27. 
* Pausan. v. 20, 10. ® Plin. M. Z/. xxxiv, 79: ‘Mangonem pue- 


: “Plin, MY. #7, xxxiv. 64. Plut. 4Afex. rum subdole ac fucatz vernilitatis.’ 
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own epigrams to it, as being lively though not grand.’ The Relief of 
Ledaand the Swan in the Brit. Muscum has been attributed to Leochares, 
and is not unworthy to class with the sculptures of the Mausoleum.? 


BRYAXIS OF ATHENS, 
Ol. 117. § (B.C. 312), 
was a younger coadjutor of Scopas in Halicarnassus, who chose his sub- 
jects almost exclusively from among the Olympian Deities. He made 


five of the hundred colossal statues of Gods* which existed in the Island 
of Rhodes, without reckoning ‘the Colossus,’ the image of the Sun- 


_ god. He also executed a group of Zeus, 4 pollo and Lions for Patara‘* 


(in Lycia}; a statue of Dionysus for Cnidos ;> a group of Asklepios 
and Hygieia for Megara® But the most beautiful and most celebrated 
of his works was the colossal statue of — 

Apollo in Daphne, which appears to have been constructed of wood 
and overlaid with gold: it stood in a magnificent temple reared by the 
Macedonian kings of Syria in a beautiful grove of cypress and laurel 
trees called Daphne, about five miles from Antioch. Historians speak 
of this work as ‘admirable and inimitable,? and the orator Libanius® 
made it the subject of a special panegyric. Apollo was here repre- 
sented as a Citharcedus,? in long flowing robes of gold, chanting a 
hymn in praise of Mother and at the same time pouring a 
libation from a golden cenochoe. | 

But Bryaxis’ place in the history of art is determined by another 
work, the image of the God | | 

Sarapis, of which composite Deity he is considered to have created 
the type, '° Sarapis, or Pluto-Sarapis, a figure well known in later 
Greck and Roman art, procecds a mingling of the forms and attri- 
butes of Hades or Pluto with the Egyptian God. This statue, which 
was constructed —in rivalry with the most magnificent works of earlier 
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' Martial, ix. 51. 5. " Pausan. i, 40. 6. 
* Newton, of, ci/, p. 258. ©. Jahn, ” Cedren. Comp. Hist. p. 3068. Cont. 
Arch. Lettrage, 6, 7 and 12, 41, Berlin, Newton's Discow, 2 Avtdos. 


1847. * Liban, Ovat, 61, vol. iii. p. 334 (ed. 
7 Plin, MW. 77. xxxive 42, . Reiske), | 
* Clem. Alexandr. #'rotr, iy. 47, p 4! ° Vide supra, p. 385, 

{ed. Pott), * Pin, A, Z4, xxxvi. 22. © Vide Brunn, AV-G. p. 334,» 
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times——of the most precious woods and metals, and adorned with costly 
precious stones, was presented by the inhabitants of Sinope to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who had supplied them with corn during a famine! It 
was dedicated by the king on the promontory of Rhacotis, where there. 
was a famous sanctuary of the God Sarapis. An idea of this Alexan- 
drian deity may be gained from a bust in the Vatican? (fig. 203). In 
this head, as in all the images of Pluto, we recognise the features of 
“cus veiled in an expression of gloom, en- 
hanced by the arrangement of the hair which 
covers the forchead. Sarapis, like all the 
Chthonic deitics, is generally represented 
with the szodzus, or fruit measure, on his 
head, as master of the treasures of the earth. 
The Pluto-Sarapis of Bryaxis is said to have 
been coloured with some inky substance to 
heighten the expression of mystery and 





eloom. 
as - Of human beings Bryaxis executed only 
aa Cae two statues, one of which was the mytholo- 
5 gical figure of Pasipfhae? and the other a 
—— portrait statue of Seleucus Necator, who be- 


SARAPIS IN THE Vatican, came king of Syria in Ol. 117, 1 (B.C. 312). 


‘TIMOTHEUS, 
Ol, 107 (B.C. 352), 


whose country is unknown, was employed in executing the reliefs for 
the south side of the Mausoleum. He made a@ statue of Arteniis, 
which was removed to Rome and placed in the Temple of the Palatine 
Apollo. Propertius* probably refers to this work as standing by 
the side of the Pythian Apollo of Scopas, and the Leto of Praxiteles, 
Avianus Evander is said to have restored the head. | 

Timotheus also made statues of Athletes, Warriors, Hunters, and 


' Clemens Alex. Profi. iv, 48, p. 42 bronze statues from Epirus (Stec. of Ane. 
(ed. Pott), Clemens quotes Athenodorus, Sculpt. in Brit. M. pl. 63), 
who brings the statue into connexion with § Tatian, «. Greces. liv. po ir. 
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_ Lriests ;' and a statue of A sklepios in Trezen, to which the Tree- 
zenians, in the time of Pausanias,? gave the name of Hippolytus. 


Pups OF PRAXITELES. 


Among the foremost of these were his soris, 


CEPHISODOTUS II. AND T IMARCHUS, 
Ol. 121 (B.C. 296), 


* 


who made a group of portrait statues in wood of 

Lycurgus the Orator and his sons, Hebron, Lycurgus and Lycophron3 
They also made statues of their uncle Theoxenidas :* of the ‘goddess 
Enyo (Bellona) for the Temple of Arés in Athens ; of Cadmus in 
Thebes ; and a portrait statue of Menander for the theatre at Athens,» 
which some writers suppose that we still possess in the interesting 
statue of this poet in the Vatican. 

Of the two brothers, Cephisodotus appears to have been the more 
eminent, since Pliny calls him the inheritor of his father’s art, and 
mentions with high praise works executed by him alone. Among 
these was the ‘ Symplegma in Pergamus, which he calls ‘a noble work, 
in which the fingers of one of the group seem to be impressed on 
fiesh rather than on marble’? As the word symplegma (‘a close 
embrace’) is somewhat indefinite, it was supposed that we had the 
work of Cephisodotus, or a copy of it, in the famous ‘Group of 
Wrestlers’ in the Tribune at Florence. Welcker ® has, however, 
shown good reason for believing that the symplegma of Cephiso- 
dotus II. was of an erotic character, and remarks that ‘it is a 
_ striking but natural instance’ of degeneration from the art of Praxi- 
teles.’ Another group by Cephisodotus II. alone was that of edo, 
Aphrodite, Asklepios, and Artemis. Of these Leto originally stood 
with the Artemis of Timotheus and the Apollo Citharcedus of Scopas 
in the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus, and subsequently i in that of 
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' Plin. AY #¥. xaxiv. oI. * i 32. 4 § Gall. d. Staine. Vid. Overbeck, CG. a7. 
* Plutarch, Vez. X. Orat., * Lycurgus,’ 38. Péo it. 79. 7 Phin. VW. A. xxxvi. 24. 
* Altic Inscr. Russ, Arch, Aufs. p. 173, * Welcker, dit. Dendim, i, 317. Conf. 
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the Palatine Apollo at Rome. The Aphrodite formed part of the 
magnificent collection of Asinius Pollio, and the two others, Asklepios 
and Artemis, adorned the temple of Juno in the Portico of Octavia. 
He also executed two portrait statues of the poetesses Myro of 

Bysantiunt and Anyte of Tegea in bronze, probably about OL. 124, 
B.C, 284, when Myro was at the height of her fame. 

Another pupil of Praxiteles was PAPYLUS, who made a statue of 
Zeus Xenios, which Pliny saw in the collection of Asinius Pollio.? 


OTHER Attic SCULPTorS oF THIS PERIOD. 


Between the end of the Peloponnesian war and the subjugation of 
Greece by the Macedonians, a great number of artists lived and 
worked in Athens of whom we know fittle more than the names. 
The more considerable of these are 


STHENNIS’ OF OLYNTHUs, 
Ol. 113 (B.C, 328), 


4 


whose group of Démétér, Zeus, and Athéné® was catried to Rome, as 
was also his portrait statue of Aztolycus, the founder of Sinope, which 
formed part of the booty taken by Lucullus from that city.4 By him 
was also a group of weeping matrons, suppliants, and sacrificers) in 
which Urlichs* sees Hecuba and Trojan women ; and statues of the 
Olympian victors, Pyttalus and Chertlus. Of much greater im- 
portance as an artist was 


SILANION OF ATHENS. 
OL 113 (B.C. 328), 


chiefly a sculptor of portrait Statues, ‘to be admired especially for 
this,’ says Pliny, ‘that he gained renown without ever having had a 
teacher.’ He appears to have executed no images of Gods, and of 
mythical personages only three Theseus,’ Focasta, and Achilles® 
The most celebrated of his works are’ 
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' Phin. WM. #7, xxxvi. 24. * f6id, 44. * Phin. WV. . xxxiv. go. 
3 hid, xxxiv, 90. * Chrestom. /¥in. 331. 
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The dying Focasta, in whose face we are told the artist mingled 
silver with the bronze to imitate the pallor of approaching death. 
If this strange story is true, it isanother proof of the increasing super- 
ficiality and trickiness of the art of this period. 

Sappho in Syracuse, mentioned by Cicero’ as a work of Silanion, 
which Verres abstracted from the Prytaneum at Athens—a work 
‘so perfectly elegant and exquisitely wrought, that it was almost 
pardonable to commit a crime for its possession.’ Hc adds that it was 
the more valued and regretted because it bore on its base a famous 
Greek epigram. Tatian,? who mentions this work, calis the poetess ‘ the 
Hetaira’ Neither this statue, nor that of Corznxa, to which Tatian 
refers, can claim to be a portrait, since Sappho flourished about 620 B.C. 
and Corinna only eighty years after her. 

Plato, a portrait statue, which the Persian Mithridates set up in 
the Academy at Athens with the inscription, ‘Mithridates, son of 
Rodobates, offered to the Muses the image of Plato which Silanion 
made.’ * 

Apollodorus, a portrait of a brother sculptor of the artist, remark- 
able for his diligence and painful self-criticism, which led him to dash 
his finished works in pieces in the madness of an unsatisficd yearn- 
ing after unattainable perfection. Silanion brought out the charac- 
teristic features of the man so prominently in his portrait, that it was 
said ‘to represent in bronze not so much an angry man as anger 
itself.’ * 

Although Silanion had no teacher he scems to have had several 
pupils, one of whom, ZEUXIADES, is mentioned by Pliny.’ He also 
wrote a work on the principles of symmetry.® 


POLYEUCTUS OF ATHENS 


interests us chiefly on account of the subject which he chose for the 


display of his art, for he made a portrait in bronze of 


l fn Perr. 1. 57. Conf. Afon. d. Zust, iti. Tay. 7. 
2 Grae, 52, [. 14 ed, Worthls Zarpo 1Plin, A. A. xxxiv, 81. O. Jahn, Ser. 
THY ETAIPRY. a. sachs, Ges, 1850, p. 118. 
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Demosthenes, This statue was erected by the Athenians in OL. 125, 
I (B.C. 280), on the motion of the great patriot’s ncphew Demochares, 
near the altar of the twelve Gods; and on the base of it were the 
following verses, said to-be by the illustrious orator himself :— 
cimep tony popny yrouy, Anudaderes, eryes 
ovmot’ dv “EAAnver iptev “Apns Maxedav,! 
Had thy strength, O Demosthenes, been equal to thy will, the Macedonian 
Mars would never have ruled the Greeks. 
The well-known statue of the orator in the Vatican is supposed by 
many writers to be a copy of the work of Polyeuctus.? 


FE.UPHRANOR OF THE ISTHMUS OF CORINTH, 
Ol, 104*-112, 3 (B.C. 364-330) ? 


Euphranor occupies an honourable place both among sculptors 
and painters, and was known also as a writer on the principles 
and practice of his art. Asa painter he belonged to the school of 
Aristides of Thebes, of whom Pliny‘ says that ‘he was the first to 
paint the heart (animum) and senses of man, which the Greeks cal] 
70, and likewise the perturbations of the human mind. As an ex. 
ample, he mentions a picture of his in which a child during the sack- 
ing of a city is represented as endeavouring to draw nourishment from 
the breast of its wounded and dying mother, who is seen to be appre- 
hensive lest the poor infant should suck blood instead of milk® 

He is spoken of with high praise by many ancient writers, 


both as a painter and a sculptor.® Lucian? mentions him as 





' Plut, Ved. A. Orad., ‘Dem.’ 44. Conf, 
Plut. Mox, 30; Pausan. i, 8 23 Aadhel. 
Gr. ill. 162, 

* Wagner, Awnel. ad. 7. viii, 159. On 
the other side vid. Michachis, Archacod. Zett. 
i862, 239. 

+ Brinn (A°-G. p. 314)says from soon after 
Ol. too to beginning of Alexander's reign. 
‘Euphranor stands in close rclation to thegreat 
school of Aristides the painter, who is cailed 
the Scopas of painting. The “tendency” 
of Aristides was based on learned observa- 
tion guided by the finest feeling for nature, 
which contains the germs of naturalism. This 
must have led Euphranor to a treatment 


different to that of Pheidias and Volycleitus. 
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Insymmetry he held a middle course between 
Polycleitus and Lysippus.’ The geadrata 
forms no longer suited the Athenian cha- 
racter. 

1 OWN. AM xxxv. 98. 

> Plin. Ze: ‘Oppido capto ad matris 
morieniis ex volnere mammam acdrepens 
infans, mntelligiturque sentire mater et timere 
he, emortuo lacte, sanguinem lambat,’ 

* Plin. AW. #7, xxxy. 128: ‘Post eum 
(Pausian) eminuit longe ante omnes Euphra- 
nor Isthmius Olympiade exiii, . . docilis ac 
Jaboriosus et in quocumque genere excellens 


ac sibi sequalis.’ Quintil. /ysé, Oraé. xii. 
Io. 6, 
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‘that Euphranor, and classes him with Polygnotus, Apelles and 
Aetion ; and in Juvenal’ he appears in company with Polycleitus. 
He worked both in bronze and marble, cxecuted reliefs as well as 
round figures, chased goblets, and wrote books on symmetry. On 
account of his extraordinary diligence and manysidedness, he is com- 
pared by Quintilian ? to Cicero. 

Notwithstanding his tendency to represent vivid cmottons, he 
made statues of deities, among which were an Afthéxé afterwards 
removed to Rome and dedicated on the Capitol by Quintus Lutatius 
Catulus,, and hence called M/ixerva Catultana. We can_ hardly 
imagine that he would venture to represent the Goddess of Wisdom 
under the influence of any strong feeling or ‘ perturbation’ of mind, 
but his Lefe weth her children, Apollo and Artemis in her arms, may 
have expressed in her face the grief and anxiety to which she was 
subjected by the persecutions of the jealous Héré. This group too 
was removed to Rome, and placed in the Temple of Concord.' 

The most celebrated work of Euphranor, and that in which his pecu- 
liar powers would find the most fitting field for their display, was his 

Paris, of which the interest was chiefly psychological. ‘It was 
praiscd, we are told, ‘because it represented at the same time the 
Judge of the Goddesses, the Lover of Helen, and the Slayer of Achilles,’ 
Probably there is a reminiscence of the work of Euphranor in the 
Paris Giustiniani of the Vatican, in which the soft Trojan appears 
much more manly than usual, and has just the slender body and dis- 
proportionately large limbs which are characteristic of Euphranor’s 
style. 

Several other works by Euphranor are mentioned in ancient 
writers, but without any description or criticism which could render 
them interesting to us.® These are an lfollo Patroos,’ which stood 
near the stoa in the Ceramicus at Athens; an Agathodaimon (Bonus 
-eventus) with a goblet in one hand, poppies and ears of corn in the 
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l Sad. iii. 247: © Hic aliquid precclarum this fine statue has been greatly injured by 


Euphranoris ct Polycliti.’ being scraped and ‘improved,’ The havoc 
2 xl, 10 12. which restorers haye made with the statues 
$—Plin. A. #7. xxxiv. 77. in Rome is enough to exasperate a saint. 

4 bid. 6 Plin. AM. ff. xxxiv. 77. 


$ Like countless other works in the Vatican, 7 Pausan, i, 3. 3. 
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other; colossal figures of Aveté (valour) crowning Hellas: a Klet- 
douchos (keybearer), a Priestess holding the key of a temple; a Woman 
admiring and adoring ; Philip and Alexander ona Quadriga ; Dionysus, 
afterwards on the Aventine at Rome ;' and lastly 

flephestus, in which, if we may judge from the expression 
(a4pTimreuv, sound of foot), the characteristic lameness of the God was 
not indicated.? 

The beautiful statue, called the Warrior vesting, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, in Rome, is thought by some to represent the style of 
Euphranor. The head docs not belong to the figure, and the fingers 
of the right hand with the sword are restored, so that we cannot be 
sure of the intention of the artist. In all probability it formed part 
of a group of combatants. The relative proportions of the body and 
the limbs are in the manner of Fuphranor, for Pliny says that he. 
made the trunk of his figures slighter, and the head and limbs larger, 
than his predecessors, from which we may gather that he prepared 
the way for a change from the canon of Polycleitus to the canon of 
Lysippus.4 

Euphranor, although as a painter too fond of what are now called 
‘sensational’ subjects—in which the pathetic and the horrible are 
mingled as in an ordinary French novel—appears to have been 
entirely free from the sensuality into which many of his contem- 
porarics had fallen. This sense of the serious dignity of his art was 
the more important, as he seems to have formed a school of which 
CHARMANTIDES 3 LEONIDAS® and ANTIDOTUS? are mentioned as 
distinguished members, 


' Brann, Av-G. i. 348, * Phin. AL 7f. xxxv. 128, 
* Dio Chrysost. Oraé. 37, 43. * /bid, xxxiv. 146, 
* Iriederichs, Bazsé. p, 405; but conf, * Steph. Bysaut, v. AvOnddy. 


Brann, ALG. 1. 305 " Pin, MH, xxxv. 130, 
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CHAPTER XL. 


EXTANT WORKS OF THIS PERIOD BY 
UNKNOWN AUTHORS. 


WE have already noticed the chief works of this period, the actual 
execution or design of which could 


FIG. 204, 


be attributed to the greatest artists— 
such as the Hermes with the infant 
Dionysos, the Déméter of Cnidos, the 
Niobe group, the Sculptures of the Mau- 
soleum, the Marriage of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, &c. There are, however, 
other remains evidently belonging to this 
period, to which we can assign the 
name of no author. A work of this 
kind bearing clear traces of the school of 
scopas is 

the friese of the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates (fig. 204) (‘the 
Lantern of Demosthenes’) in Athens. 
The Chorégos, or trainer of a musica] 
choir, received a prize, generally a tri- 
pod, when the musicians whom he had 
trained were successful in a competi- 
tion. The tripods thus acquired were 
gencrally placed on the top of a small 
temple or monument on the eastern 





slope of the Acropolis, and hence the 
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the city. Such a building of the Corinthian order was erected by 
Lysicrates in the archonship of Euamelus for a victory at a festival of 
Dionysus, and still stands in its original place. The subject of 
the narrow frieze which runs round the top of this monument was 
appropriately chosen from the Sixth Homeric Hymn to Dionysus 
(fig. 205). The legend is well known. Tyrrhenian robbers scized the 
God of wine as he was reclining in youthful beauty on the strand of the 
sea, and bore him off in chains to their ship. No sooner, however, had 
they set sail than mighty waves of wine washed over the deck, the 
masts were entwined with vines, and the God himself, from whom 
the fetters had fallen of themselves, assumed the shape of a lion, at 
whose angry roar the pirates leaped into the sea, and were changed 
into dolphins. The relief could not adhere strictly to the circum- 
stances related in the poem. The scene is transferred to the shores 
of Naxos, and Dionysus is not alone, as in the hymn, but surrounded 
by the familiar train of Satyrs and Sileni, who work his will upon the 
robbers. The God himself meanwhile reclines in careless majesty and 
case upon the rock, fondling his favourite panther, and is tended by the 
more refined and human of his rude followers, whose graceful forms 
attest the influence of the younger Attic school. The whole scene 
strongly reminds us of the sudden transformations wrought by the wand 
of enchanters of the middle ages. Nor is it wanting ina comic element. 
The attendant satyrs, with sticks hastily torn from trees, or with the 
torches used in their revels, pursuc and chastise the robbers with 
a boyish boistcrous delight. For the latter there is no escape, Even 
those whom the Satyrs cannot overtake are subject to the magic in- 
fluence of the God, and we see them, in the process of transformation 
into dolphins, leaping with a desperate cagerness into the new element 
which is to be their future home. The inevitable serpent too, the 
constant attendant at Dionysiac festivals, is biting a terrified pirate in 
the shoulder. The composition is admirable, and well worthy of the 
school of Scopas and Praxiteles. The executidn is very unequal in 
merit, and sometimes careless, which can hardly be wondered at when 
we remember that the cost of the work was defrayed by a private 
citizen. 
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beginning of the next period, the statuc of Dionysus in the Brit. Mus., 
which was taken from a similar building, called 

Lhe Monument of Thrasyllus. This Choragic monument, only 
lately destroyed, formed the fagade of a large cavern in which the 
prize tripods were kept, above the theatre of Dionysus at Athens. It 
was erected, Ol. 115. 1 (B.C. 320), by Thrasyllus. 

In this statue, which was brought to England by Lord Elgin, 
Dionysus is represented sitting, robed in long and flowing garments, 
A. chiton of a fine material reaches to his feet, above which he wears a 
panther’s skin confined by a broad girdic, and an ample himation 
covers the lower part of his body and his legs.! The figure is grandly 
conceived in the soft full forms appropriate to the God of wine re- 
presented as a youth. The broad masses of the drapery, too, are 
treated in a manner worthy of the best period of art, and, were it not 
for the loss of the head, we should possess in this statue a noble . 
representative work of the younger Attic school, still free from sen- 
suality. A hole in the thigh served probably to fix some musical 
instrument of bronze. | 


' Ane. Marbles of Bo AM. ix, pl. 1. 
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#ROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER THe 
| GREAT TO THE FALL OF CORINTH 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


Ol. ter (B.C. 336)—Ol. 158. 2, (B.C. 146). 
PELOPONNESIAN SCHOOL. . 


WE have already pointed ‘out the characteristic features of the Attic 
and Peloponnesian schools of sculpture respectively, and the essential 
difference between them—a difference which maintains itself during 
the whole existence of Greek art. The chief aim of the former, in 
the period of which we are now speaking, was to express the emotions 
of the heart by the gestures of elegant and graceful forms, and in the 
features of young and beautiful faces, The Peloponnesian (Sicyonic 
Argive) school, on the contrary, aimed chiefly at the representation 
of the manly form as developed into harmony and strength by athletic 
exercises, and paid less attention to the face, as an index of the 
_ passions, This wide diversity of scope led to a corresponding dif- 
ference in the choice both of subjects and materials. The tendencies 
of the younger Attic school led them to choose women and youths 
for their models, and marble as their material. The chiefs of the 
Peloponnesian school, on the contrary, delighted in the delineation of 
the sturdy frames of victors and heroes in the fullness of health and 
strength, for which bronze was at all times considered the most ap- 
propriate material. The style and manner of this school will be better 
understood after a review of the exclusively bronze works of its re- 
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| LysIppus.' 
Ol, 102, '-116. 1 (B.C. 372-316)? O11 103-184 (O. Miiller). 


The first of these dates is fixed by that of the victory of Troilus 
at Olympia, whose statue was made by Lysippus. If it seems too 
improbable that he should have been actively engaged in his art for 
fifty-six years, we may suppose that the statuc was made some years 
after the contest. We learn from Pliny that Lysippus, like Silanion, 
‘was an autodidact, and that he began this career as a mere artisan in | 
_bronze? He appears, notwithstanding, to have attracted very early in 
life the attention of Alexander ‘the Great; who, it is said, would allow 
no one but Lysippus to make astatue ofhim. His industry must have 
been extraordinary, Ih order to keep‘a record of the number of his 
works, he put away one gold coin from the price cfevery statue, and at 
his death his heirs are said to have found 1,500 such pieces. The inde- 
pendence and fertility of-his genius may be partly owing to the fact that — 
while he ‘ took the oath to no one master, he sought inspiration from 
the works of all. . It is this originality which makes him so prominent 
and important a figure in the history of art, for it enabled him to 
adapt himself to the requirements of the new era which began in 
Greece and the world at the accession of “Alexander. ‘ He contri- 
buted greatly, says Pliny, ‘to the advancement of statuary, by a more 
_ careful treatment of the hair, and by making the head smaller than 
former artists had done, and the hody slimmer and dryer, on which 
account the height of his figures appeared greater. He diligently 
attended to symmetry, for which there is no Latin name, by altering, 
after a new and untried method, the guadvratas staturas (square 
types) of the ancient sculptors, who, as he was accustomed to say, 
‘“ made men as they actually were, while he himself made them as they 
seemed to be.” It was also peculiar to him to attend to the niceties 
of his art even in the most trifling minutie? 

The meaning of the somewhat obscure saying that the ancient 
sculptors made their statues such as men actually were, while he him- 
self made them as _ they seemed to be (‘quales viderentur esse’), 
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1 Sicyon, which had been surpassed by Ar- 7 Pausan. vi. .2, and Brunn, A” G. p. 359 
Os. New recovers 1s supremacy. SP ]in Av A xexxiv. OL: 'eoprarinm fabrum. 
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has been disputed. Ottfried Miiller translated the words ‘as they ought 
to be, which interpretation neither agrees with the Latin not gives an 
intelligible sense, The words, as Brunn! points out, must be taken in 
their literal sense. He did not mould his statues according to any 
fixed mathematical zor, but determined the relative proportion of 
the different parts by the judgment of the eye alone. He cared less 
for their de¢zg right according to measurement, than for their /oohing 
right. We have scen the same principle carried out by the Gre¢ks tn 
architecture, when they made the corner pillar of a temple larger than 
the others in the same row that it might /vo% to be of the same size. 

We proceed to speak of such of his numerous works, all in bronze, 
as are mentioned by ancient writers. These are 

aeus at Larentum,? a colossal bronze statue, sixty feet in height, 
which ranked in size next to the Colossus of Rhodes. Its enormous 
weight scems to have protected it from the rapacity of Fabius Maxi- 
mus in 209 B.C., who left the Zeus when he removed the Heracles and 
placed it in’the Capitol at Rome? 

Zeus in Stcyon, of bronze, by the side of which was a statue of 
Artemis in gilt bronze, which #zay also have been the.work of Lysippus.' 

Zeus Nemesis in Argos, a temple statue.’ 

tus in Megara surrounded by the Muses. 

Posetdon in Corinth, mentioned by Lucian.’ 

Dionysus on Mount Helicons 

Helios on a Quadriga’ in Rhodes, afterwards in Rome, which Nero 
dishgured by gilding. 

fros in Thespia. V.ysippus was bold enough to set up a bronze 
statue of Eros in the same temple at Thespiz in which the renowned 
marble image of the God by Praxiteles already stood." The well- 
known Cupid with the bow of Heracles in the Capitol at Rome has 
been, rather arbitrarily, referred to this work of Lysippus.!! The idea 
of the strongest of demigods yiclding up his weapons to the wan- 
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' Kunstler Gesch. i. 378. * Pausan. i. 9g. 6. § Thid. ii. 20, 3. 
* Strabo, vi. 278. Plin. WV. 77. xxxiy. go. § {bid. i. 43. 6. ? jup. Frag, 9. 
* He is reported to have said, when it was § Pausan. 1x, 30. 1, 
proposed to carry off the tutelary deities ° Plin, AY AY, xxxiv. 63: ‘Cum pretio 


of the Tarentines, ‘/et ws leave them their perisset gratia artis.’ 1 Pausan, ix. 27. 3. 
anery cods’ (Liv. xxii. 16}. Plut, Fad. 22, " By Visconti. 
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ton playful child-god was indeed well suited by its piquancy and 
humour to the Alexandrian age, and Lysippus did represent the 
invincible hero stripped of his arms by the God of love. But we 
know nothing of the mot#f of the Thespian statue of Lysippus, and as 
it seems to have been an object of worship, it is hardly likely that the 
God would be represented in so amusing a light. 

A Satyr in Athens, of which we have no details, 
Aatros (the favourable montent). Few of Lysippus’ works have 
attractcd so much notice from ancient writers as this, which is per- 
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haps the earliest purely allegorical figure in Greck art. According 
to the orators Kairos was represented as a tender youth of the 
Dionysus’ type, beautiful and modest, with a lively blush in his 
checks.? His feet were winged, and he stood on the tips of his toes 
upon a sphere, to indicate the evanescent nature of Opportunity. In 
his right hand was a sword, and in his left the beam of a balance (?), 
The hair was long over the forehead, but the back of the head was 
bald,* signifying that an opportunity once allowed to pass could never 
be recovered. This statue was removed from Sicyon to Constan- 
tinople, and stood in the Lauseion. 

From the near relation in which Lysippus stood to Alexander the. 
Great, he was naturally led to the contemplation and plastic representa- 
tion of gigantic power and romantic adventure. The nearest repre- 
sentative of these ideas in the mythical world was Heracles, and we 
are not surprised that the invincible hero, as the prototype of the all- 
conquering monarch, was the favourite subject of Lysippus’ art.4 We 
find mention in ancient literature of no less than four statues of Heracles 
by his hand ; viz. a 

Colossal Heracles in Tarentum,® which represented the hero sitting 
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' There was an altar of Kairos at the cn- Galvus, comosa fronte, nudo corpore | 
1 : . : 3 eM $1 OCcuparis, lentas, elapsum seme 
trance of the Stadion in Olympia (Pausan, v, Non ipse possit Juppiter reprehentan 
14.9). In the contests of the palaestra, every- Occasionem rerum significat brevem, 
thing depended on selzing the right moment 
for action. | Vid. a very interesting treatise by E, 
“ XaAndbs wey yap dy Apudpalvero (Callistr. Curtius, 4r¢h, Zeit. 1891, p. 1 
wat, 6). Conf. Flimeros, £¢/. xiv, I, p. * Yet he was not the frst 10 represent 
240 (ed. Wernsa): Semds 5¢ Fv Apa ob xeipa Heracles.  Laphacs of Sicyon made a 
Kévoy GAAG Kal yrauny 6 Adcurnos, wooden statue of the hero (Pausan, ii. to. T), 
Sumber wiv padaxpdy, tumpocdey S$ xo and Ageladas made lwo (Pausan. vii, 24, 2), 
Kerra, Cecren, Comp, Fast, dD. 332¢. > Pin. AY #7, xxxiy, 40, . 
cy 
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on the basket used in cleansing the Augean stables, on which a 
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lion’s skin was spread. His attitude denotes mingled dcejection and 
indignation. His look is terrible, and he.scems on the point of utter- 
ing an angry roar. He is without his usual attributes of bow and 
club ; the right leg and arm are stretched out, the left knee is bent, 
and on it rests the left elbow, and the open palm of the Icft hand sup- 
ports the drooping and dejected head. The broad breast, the mighty 
arms' and thighs, the sinewy bull neck, the short thick hair,? all 
speak of matchless strength; but now this has been overtasked, and 
the hero appears exhausted by past labours, and depressed by the 
prospect of future, never-ending, unrequited toils. This is the statue 
which Fabius Maximus removed to Rome, whence it was taken in the 
reign of Constantine to Byzantium’ The Tarentine flevacles is 
copicd on several gems, which give the best idea of the motif of this 
celebrated work.‘ ° 

fleracles tn Steyon, which stood in the Agora.” We have no de- 
scription. of this statue. 

fleracles disarmed by Love. Only known from the epigrams of 
Tullius Geminus and Philippus, who tauntingly apostrophise the 
downcast hero, and ask him what has become of his Club, his quiver, 
and the hide of the Nemean Lion. ‘Who has thus ruined thee, O 
Heracles? The winged Eros, who is really an oppressive burden,’® 
‘Nor is it strange that he who changed a Zeus into aswan should strip - 
a Herakles of his arms.”7 In the gems in which the same subject is 
treated, the hero retains his club, but Eros is riding on his shoulders. 

fleracles Epitrapestos® (reclining at table). A small bronze figure 
about a foot in height, but of grand design and cxquisite workman- 
ship, executed probably for Alexander the Great, who took it with 
him on his expeditions. It is said to have passed successively through 
the hands of Hannibal, Sylla, and Novius Vindex (°)'® In contrast to 
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» Bpiapds. Nicet. Choniat. De Signis Con- * Pausan. ii, g. 8. 
stantinop, 5 (p. 859, ed. Boun). ° Anihot. Gr. ii, 255. 4. 

= obdos. * Suidas, v. BaowArnh, 7 Ibid, ii, 209. 52. 

* Lippert, Pact. i. 285-87; ii, 231. ©, ®O. Miiller, Denko: do a. AZ i. I$7. 
Miler, Denkm, da. Kv i. 156. Lippert, Dact. i. 280, 281. 

The marble statue in the Pitti Palace at * Stat. S#/,. iv. 6: ‘Caste genius tute- 
Florence with the forged inscription, Av- aque mens,’ 
Titmov é€pyor, is 2a rude copy of the '© Martial, ix. 44: ‘Hoc habuit numen 
Heracles Farnese at Naples. Pellei mensa tyranni,’ 
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the Tarentine Heracles, the hero is here reclining on his lion’s skin at | 
the table of the Gods, with a cheerfu] upward look, holding a bowl in 
one hand, and his club in the other. The pocts speak of this statue 
in the highest terms of praise, contrasting its small size with the grand 
Impression which it makes on the beholder, and declaring that were 
it not for the inscription on the base, it might be taken for the work 
of Pheidias.? 

The splendid Zorse of Heracles in the Vatican is supposed to be 
reclining in the same attitude? and the gut bronze Heracles in the 
Capitol has been referred to some other original work of Lysippus. 
The slim proportions of the latter work give some colour to this sup- 
position, but the copyist has introduced so much offensive manncrism 
of his own, that it would be unfair to Lysippus to regard it as a re- 
presentative of his style. 

the Labours of Heracles, probably a scries of groups in bronze, in 
Alyzia, a town of Acarnania, which were taken from the sacred en- 
closure in that place by some Roman gencral and brought to Rome. 
It is conjectured that these works of Lysippus may be the prototypes 
of the many similar representations, mostly reliefs, existing in dif- 
ferent parts of the world: c.g. Heracles’ fight with the Nemean Lion at 
Oxford and Florence—with the Hydra in the Capitoline Museum-— 
with Cerberus in the Vatican—ce’th Geryon in the Vatican—the Cap- 
lure of the Ceryneian Stag from Pompeii, now. in Palermo (?)—-the 
Wrestle with Anteus in England® and Florence. 

A beautiful bronze statuette of Heracles was found a few ycars 
ago by the English Consul Calvert near the village of Leknut, forty 
miles from Monastir in Macedonia.® 

The transition from Heracles to Alexander was casy to the artist, 
for the latter loved to regard himself as the modern Heracles, 
There was really enough in the remarkable personality and fabulous 
exploits of the Macedonian hero to rouse the imagination of Ly- 
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' Stat, Sev.: § parvusque videri sentirique Many of the heads of Heracles have the 
ingens.’ broken ears characteristic of the athlete 

“ Martial, Ze: ‘Avairrov lego, Phidiwe (wroxdratis, Plato, Gorgias, 515K; and 
putavi.’ wTobradias, Diog. L, 5. 67). 

* QO. Miller, Aiandd. ad. Arca. p. 132. * In the possession of Mr. Smith-Barry, 


* Strabo, x. p. 459, ° Ereole di Bronza, Asaal, @. f. 1877, 
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sippus, and draw away his attention from mythology to the mar- 
vellous events of his own times, We have already noticed as a joint 
work of Leochares and Lysippos, 

Alexander at a Lion hunt, in the exccution of which Lysippus 
probably took the leading part.’ Another celebrated bronze croup 
by Lysippus, on a very large scale, consisted of portrait statues of 

Alexander aud his Jotlowers, thirty-five (or thirty-four) in: number, 
mostly horsemen, who fell in the front rank at the battle of the 
Granicus, This work, originally at Dion, was brought to Rome by 
Metellus Macedonicus, and placed in the portico of Octavia. There 
Is a@ bronze figure from Herculaneum in Naples, in which Alexander 
Is represented cutting at a foe on the ground, the soz of which may 
have been taken from this group. But the principal statue of the 
king by Lysippus was 

Alexander with the spear, in which he is looking upwards, after 
his wont, with his head a little on one side. Alcxandcr, we are told, 
decreed that no sculptor should take his portrait but Lysippus, be- 
cause he alone could stamp his character on the bronze ; for other 
artists, when they tried to give the dtayuow ( melti ng and moisture ’4) 
of the eyes, did not preserve the general manliness and lion-like ex- 
pression of his face! Lysippus and Apcelles, it was said, contended with 
one another in their different arts ‘in interpreting the nature of the 
king’ But the sculptor blamed the painter for placing a thunder- 
bolt in the hand of Alexander instead of the spear, ‘of the true and 
appropriate glory of which no one could deprive him,’ 6 

Of existing heads of Alexander perhaps the best is the bust in the 
Capitol at Rome, generally called Helios. It has marked, though 
idealised, individuality ; and though the execution is in most respects 
far inferior to the grand design, the hair is treated with ereat skill, 
as we might expect from Lysippus. Alexander is here represented 
as the Sun-God, with metal rays fastencd to the head. The wild 
Dionysiac character of the king is admirably given: the hair is 
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thrown back like the mane of a lion, as if he had shaken it 1n his 
excitement, and the peculiarity of the neck is cleverly concealed by 
the sudden energetic motion of the head. Alexander was considered 
in most points the handsomest man of his age, but he had a pecu- 
liarity in the form of his eyes, and a wry neck,' defects which the 
courtly artist strove, not unsuccessfully, to change into beauties. 

A fleviua-bust of Alexander, found in 1779, by Azara at Tivoli, 
and given to Napoleon I., who placed it inthe Louvre. TL.ike almost al] 
Herma-busts, it is a realistic portrait in which the ugly peculiarities, 

Fic. 206. even to the fauity muscle of the neck and the 
greater fullness of the left check, are faithfully 
civen. The rising hair,’ above the hrow-— 
which Winckelmann regarded as an invention of 
the artist to indicate the monarch’s descent from 
Zeus—-was a natural feature of Alexander, There 
can be no doubt that this bust, which was pro- 
bably executed in the reign of Augustus, isa 
copy of a portrait taken from life; though it 





does not answer exactly to the description of 
es ion el any of the works of Lysippus. 
‘ The Dying Alexander, at Florence (fig. 206). 





eZ — This well-known, beautiful, and deeply affect-. 

ing head, which bears a strong resemblance 

‘THE DYING ALEXANDER.” to the Alexander Helios of the Capitol—espe- 
cially in the treatment of the hair—- has been called by Ottfried Miiller 
ariddle of archeology. It isno doubt a Greck original, and one of the 
most interesting remains of ancient art, but we cannot take it for granted 
that it is intended for Alexander, and still less that it is the work of Ly- 
sippus. Itis difficult to imagine that the favoured and devoted artist of 
the mighty conqueror would choose to pourtray his great master in a 
painful and impotent struggle with disease and death. This con- 
sideration makes it extremely improbable that it was executed during 
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1 Tzetz, ChiZ, xi. 100 :-— 4. There is an interesting alto rilievo in 
Mantua representing Aristotle in life-size, 
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the lifetime of Alexander, and the whole character of the work, in 
which free pathos is the prevailing clement, and its close resemblance 
in style to the heads on coins of the period of the Diadochi, point to a 
later age than that of Lysippus. 

We read of other portrait statues by Lysippus, viz. of Hephestion,? 
the friend and favourite of Alexander, the Patroclus of the new 
Achilles; of Praxiila3 the lyric poetess of Sicyon, a country- 
woman of Lysippus, who flourished about Ol, 82. 2 (B.C. 450), and 
gave her name to a new metre called after her the [Tpa&irrecop ; 
of Socrates,’ which was set up in the ‘ Pompeion’ (arsenal) at Athens 
_ by his ungrateful, but repentant, countrymen immediately after his 
martyrdom ; also of 

“Esop and the Seven Wise Men, of which we wish to speak 
more particularly. The epigrammatist Agathias* mentions a statue 
of /Esop made by the ‘old man’ Lysippus, whom he praises for 
placing the persuasive fabulist above the wise men. Phzedrus,® too, 
states that the Athenians erected a statue in honour of the Samian 
fabulist as a tribute ‘not to his nationality, but his glory.’ This 
work, which Tatian says was as well known as the fables of ALsSOp, is a 
remarkable example of what we may call ideal portraiture. The very 
existence of Esop has been called in question ; but if he lived, as is most 
probable, he flourished in the beginning of the sixth century B.C., nearly 
300 years before the time of Lysippus. The great artist, thercfore, 
in undertaking to make a portrait statue of ‘Esop had a new and 
difficult problem to solve. He knew nothing of his personality, ex- 
cept that he was deformed. He had therefore to incorporate in a 
person essentially unfitted for plastic representation the spirit of Greek 
fable. It was not a philosopher or a poet whom he had to pourtray ; 
and neither the clear open brow, the calm and thoughtful dignity of 
the former, nor the wrapt and joyous enthusiasm of the latter, would 
have suited the representative of the sly, secretive, suggestive, rocuish 
spirit of fable. The expression of Aésop’s face must be that of a weak 
cripple, who, unable to meet his adversary face to face, has recourse to 
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cunning and fesse; who propounds his doctrines, not by direct 
teaching, but by insinuating them in disgitise, and as it were un- 
awares, into the heart of the listener. That it is possible not only to 
represent these comparatively mean and unlovely qualities in the face 
and form, but to give an interest and sympathctic charm to such a 
representation, will be acknowledged by all who have studied the 
famous figure of sop in the Villa Albani at Rome. The refinement 
and acuteness of feature and expression s0 common to cripples are there, 
and the qualitics of the mind which are stamped on the face are 
actually brought into harmony with the natural physical defects. 

We cannot, of course, assume that we have before us a copy of 
the work of Lysippus, for Aristodemus! also executed a statue of 
‘sop about the same time ; but the extraordinary power of endowing 
an abstract conception with individual personality, displayed in the 
Albani figure, inclines us to sce in it the work of the greatest portrait 
sculptor of Greece, Lysippus.? 

The notices of statues of victars in the games have besome rarer 
in the period which we are now considering, but we read of five by 
the hand of Lysippus; viz.— 

Polydamas of Scotusa?? who conquered in the Pancration in OL. 
93 (B.c. 408), and is said to have been the biggest of men, ‘next to 
the heroes;’ Froilos the Eleian;* Calficrates the Magnesian ;° 
Aenarches the Acarnanian ;* and Chezlos, a man happy beyond mea- 
sure, both in his life and in his death. He conquered twice at Olym- 
pia, three times at Nemeia, four times in the Isthmos, and then died 
fighting for his country, and reccived a public burial! 

But the most interesting to us of all the works attributed to 
Lysippus is the figure of a young’ athlete, called 

the Apoxyowenos (fig. 207), i.e.‘ scraping himself’ with the oTAsyyts 
or strigil, after a contest in the arena. Of this work we have a 
splendid copy found by Canina in 1849 in the Trastevere at Rome, 
and naw in the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican. The bronze original 
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was greatly admired in Rome. Agrippa, who probably brought it 
from Greece, placed it in front of his public baths, and Tiberius 
was so charmed with it that he had it removed by an arbitrary act of 
power to his own house, and substituted another statue ; whereupon 
the people in the theatre demanded it back with so much persistence 
and audacity that the wily emperor yielded to the storm, and re- 
stored it to its former place! The Vatican copy of this magnificent 
work is well preserved, and has all the characteristics of the style of Ly- 
sippus. The head is small, the figure slim and tall, and the face is of the 
new North-Grecian (Macedonian) type, which Lysippus chose as better 
suited for the expression of individual feelings 
than the pure Greek ideal. The difference 
is seen particularly in the nose, which rises a 
little at the end, and resembles that of the 
busts of Alexander himself. The style of this 
beautiful work, which is perfectly free from 
all archaic conventionality and restraint, 
shows that the artist has copied nature alone; 
the hair especially is thrown about in a 
very easy and natural manner. The very 
nature of his occupation implics a con- 
ttnual change of posture, and we sec from 
the position of the feet that the attitude is 
accidental and momentary, and one of a scries. 
of graceful movements. The face, which is 
simple and agreeable, wears an expression of 





gentle satisfaction, arising from the contem- 


THE APOXYOMENOS OF 
plation of past labour successfully accom- LYSIPPUS. 


plished. The Apoxyomenos is a grand example of the genre style in 
its highest form. 

The Hermes Lnagonios (‘Belvedere Mercury’), formerly known 
under the name of the ‘Belvedere A utenous,’ in the Vatican, bears a strong 
family likeness to the Apoxyomenés. Beautiful as it is, it is not an 
original Greek work, as we might conclude from its polished surface 
alone, which materially detracts from its effect, and sneaks of the decline 
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of taste; but that itis a copy of some celebrated Greck original is 
rendered in the highest degree probable by its close resemblance to a 
statue of Hermes of the same type, but of an earlier period, found in 
the theatre at Melos, and now in the Theseion at Athens. 

Kindred in their moz/f and in their Lysippic style are several 
statues of Hermes in the National Muscum at Athens.! They be- 
long to a whole scrics of figures, whose similarity implies that they 
are all copics of some celebrated original, probably of the end of the 
fourth century Bc. The best of these is from Andros, where it was 
found with the statuc of a woman in the same style, in 1833. Another 
statue of the god, found in Aigion, in Achaia, is of very inferior 
execution, and is probably Roman. 

We find short notices in Pliny of other works by Lysippus of a 
more trivial nature. Among these are 

Alemale finte player ina state of intoxication (‘temulenta tibicina’). 
We are not informed whether this statue was a comic representa- 
tion of the effects of drun kenness, or conceived in the more exalted spirit 
of Scopas’ menads, frenzied at once by wine and the divine afflatus. 

A Train of hunters with dogs,* of which we have no description ; 
a fatlen Lion,’ in Lampsacus on the Hellespont, which Agrippa 
carricd off; Quadrige ‘of many kinds ;’® ‘az yndridfed horse, 
which, says the Epigrammatist, ‘ breathes by the power of art,’ and ‘if 
only bridled and spurred would begin to run’;? and a ‘itch licking 
ats wounds, § . 


STYLE OF Lysippus. 


In trying to form an idea of the peculiar style of our artist, we 
must look to the main object which he proposed to himself in the exer- 
cisc of his art. We saw that Pheidias sought to give visible form to 
his highest conception of the Godhead, and that the lovely forms of 
Scopas and Praxiteles are permeated and coloured by ideal tenden- 
cies—by tender sentiment, gentle pathos or wild enthusiasm. The less 
exalted aim of Lysippus was to pourtray in its highest physical per- 
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fection the manly form, not as the fittest abode of high thoughts or 
tender emotions ; not as the visible representation of spiritual concep- 
tions ; but as the final object of art, worthy in itsclf- of the highest 
admiration. The chief characteristics of his style and scope are found 
in the Apoxyomenos, which is more exclusively a representation of 
mere physical beauty than the Aphrodite of Cnidos, or, to give an ex- 
isting parallel, the Venus de’ Medici, for these are at any rate the 
expression of woman’s love. The Apoxyomenos is nothing more 
than the noblest animal in creation in the highest perfection. . 

Greatly then as we must admire and value the works of Lysippus, 
even seen through the veil of copies, we must acknowledge that he has 
descended one stage downwards, not only from the empyrean summit 
on which Pheidias stood in solitary grandeur, but even from the sun- 
lit heights on which Scopas and Praxiteles sported with Love and 
Beauty. His art is less spiritual than that of the former, less zsthetic 
than that of the latter; but it is still manly, pure, and noble, entirely — 
free from the meanness and vulgarity of the succeeding period. His 
chief fault, like that of Praxiteles, was the too exclusive worship of 
external form, and we shall see that, as the great Athenian’s pas- 
sionate admiration for: female beauty degencrated in his followers 
into a tasteless sensuality, so the healthy and dignified naturalism of 
the Peloponnesian Lysippus was quickly succeeded by a degrading 
realism. 


LYSISTRATUS, 


a brother of Lysippus, flourished, according to Pliny,' in. OL 113 
(B.C. 328). The tendency towards the free delincation of nature, and 
the close observation of individual characteristics which we have 
noted in Lysippus, but which in him stopped short at beauty, is carried 
to its extreme by his brother Lysistratus. This artist, in his cager- 
ness to give every .characteristic of his model, had recourse to me- 
chanical means, which are alten to the very nature of true art. He 
was the first, says Pliny, to form moulds in wax from the life; from 
these he took a plaster cast, which he then ‘ touched up’ (‘emendare’). 
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He set the fashion of giving exact ‘likenesses, whereas the artists 
before him tried to make the face as beautiful as possible, 

We only find mention of one work by Lysistratus, a portrait statue 
of Melanippe, perhaps a noted Hetaira of his time, to whom the term 
copy is applied, ironically as is gencrally supposed; but in the 
face of so many clever, and even learned, examples of this class of 
women, we sec no reason for the conclusion, 


SCHOOL or Lysippus. 


Among the pupils of Lysippus were his three sons, Daippus? 
Boedas,’ and Euthycrates,’ Eutychides® the sikyonian,. 
and Chares of Lindos.? Of the two first-mentioned 
sons but little is known. Daippus made statues of 
athletes and a figure called Pertxyontenos, which 
Boedas 
executed a genre statue of a worshipper (‘adorantem ‘) 


lig, 208. 


means probably the same as Apoxyomenos, 


which some would sce in the exquisite Greek original 
bronze figure called the Praying Boy*® (fig. 208) at 
Berlin. The most considcrable artist of the three 
sons was 


HE UTHYCRATES, 


who followed the severer side of his father’s art, and 
chose the higher class of his father’s subjects.” Among 
these were a Heracles at Delphi: a portrait statue of 
Alexander hunting at Thespie; a Cavalry battle; 
an /iage of Trophonius "| several Quadriga ; a Horse ‘cum fuscinis’ 





BOY PRAYING 
AT BERLIN. 
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* Fatian, « Gree. $4, p. 117. Brunn, 
AVG, p. 402, 

* Plin. 4. #7. xxxiv. 51. Pausan, vi. 12. 
6; vi. 16, 5. ‘Phin. AL #4. xxxiv. 73, 

> Ebid, 66, * Pausan. vi. 2. 6. 
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* Bursian (Fleckedsen’s Fahrb. 1856, i. p, 
513) thinks it more in the style of Poly- 
cleitus. Schnaase (243) considers that ‘it 
wants the scverity of the style of Lysippus, 
though in simplicity and freedom from aim- 
ing at effect it is worthy of the best time, 

“ Phin. AL #7. xxxiv. 66° *Constantiam 


poltus imitatus patris quam elegantiam au- 
stero maluit genere quam jucundo placere.’ 
'* The subject of this statue reminds us of 
the well-known beautiful figure in the 
Vatican called Afefeager, which is evidently 
a copy of a bronze original. The boar is 
new, and very un-Greek in the elaborate 
finish lavished on a suliordinate attribute, 
The turn of the head and the fhrow 
of the chlamys well express the hasty 
passionate character of the hero, which Jed 
him to destruction. 
"Pho. 4. 7. xxxiv. 66: ‘Simulacrum ip- 
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(cither forked polcs for hunting nets, or three-pronged hunting spears) ; 
Hunting dogs; Statues of the famous Hetatrai—Anyte, Mnesarchts, 
Thaliarchts, and Panteuchis' (Havvuyis °). 
— - The powerful influence of Lysippus is seen in the fact that his 
pupils choose the very same subjects as their master, and this in- 
fluence descends through several generations. Weread of /zszcrates, 
the Sicyonian, as a pupil of Euthycrates, who followed so closely the 
school of Lysippus, that several of his statues could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from those of the great master ;? such as his 7eban old 
man, his King Demetrius, and his Peucestes, who saved the life of 
Alexander the Great during the storming of a city of the Malli din 
the Punjaub), and was appointed his cwpzatodiAa€ or special guardian 
of the royal person. * Tisicrates, again, had a pupil called Xexecrates, 
who, according to Pliny, outdid both his teacher and Tisicrates in the 
number of his works, and wrote treatises on the plastic art. 
Another distinguished pupil of Lysippus was 


EUTYCHIDES, 


the Sicyonian, Ol, 121r (B.C. 296), who executed an allegorical figure 
of 7yche for the Syrian dwellers on the Orontes at Antioch, which 
was regarded by them as a tutelary Goddess. Of 

The Tyche of Antioch, the only marble work of the Sicyonian 
school, we have a copy inthe Vatican and on several coins of Antioch. 
The figure by Eutychides was a richly draped woman wearing a mural 
In her 
hand she held cars of corn or a palm branch, and before her feet was 


crown, sitting in an easy posture on a rock of Mount Silpion. 


the river Orontes, represented, contrary to the usual practice, as a 
On either side of 
her stood Seleucus and Antiochus placing a crown upon her head. 


beardless youth, half emerging from the water? 


the Oracée was in a cavern in a mountain at 
Lebadea in Beeotia, in front of the Temple 
of Trophonius, in which a statue by De- 
dalos was concealed, and another by Praxi- 
teles exhibited, The cavern had an upper 
and lower chamber, which are still visible. 
See the curious description of the eye-witness 
Pausanias, 1X. 27. 3, and ix. 29. 3; also 
Jahn, VV. Rhein. Afts. ix. 1855, p. 318. 


Tevxiba svAAapfavotcar ex pbopéws EbOuxpa- 
THS €xadKobpyncer. 

2 Plin. 4. 7. xxxiv. 67. A marble pede- 
stal was discovered in 1879 near the portico 
of Octavia in Rome with the inscription, 
‘Opus 7isteratis Cornelia Africanis Grac- 
chorum.’ 

* Visconti, <Afzes. 
Brunn, A.-G. 1. 412. 
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The group stood inside a smal] open temple with four pillars. The 
well-known copy of this statue in the Vatican, though poor in 
execution, is full of human grace and charm ; but it is entirely devoid 
of the peculiar sanctity, the Zy@sov tt, which the older artists drew 
from their own hearts and breathed like a glory over even their 
rudest works. We see before us a graceful woman, but she is no 
more a Goddess than the ‘ Villes de France’ in the Place de la Con- 
corde.’ Another noted work by Eutychides was his statue of the 

Kiver Lurotas, in which Pliny,? borrowing from an epigram,? as he 
so often does, says that ‘art was more liquid than the river itself? 
The fluidity was expressed, as in the divine Ilissus of the Parthenon, 
by the casy flow of the limbs, in which every sinew and fibre is 
relaxed, and the whole frame dissolved in a luxurious panther-like 
repose, which borders on the self-forgetfulness of sleep, 


CANTHARUS OF SICYON, 


son of Alexis, who made 

A. statue of Cratinus,a young wrestler, said to be the most beautiful 
boy of his time. 

Of the immediate pupils of Lysippus by far the most important 
in every way was 


CHARES OF LINDOS, 


sculptor of the Sun-god, known as the Colossus of Rhodes, one of the 
‘seven wonders of the world’* He followed the direction of his great 
master in the endeavour to work upon men’s minds by the stupen- 
dous size of his works. The numerous accounts of the Colossus in 
ancicnt history are for the most part vague and often contradictory. 
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' The practice of representing towns be- * The statue of Leber fates, mentioned by 
comes very conimon after this period, In Pliny among the possessions of Asinius 
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Pliny' tells us that it took twelve years to build, and that the cost, 
which is variously stated at 300 and 1,300 talents (70,500/. and 
375,000/.), was defrayed by the sale of the warlike machines left 
behind him by Demetrius Poliorketes when he raised the siege of 
Rhodes in OL. 119. 2 (B.C. 303). The height of the statue was seventy 
cubits (105 feet), and few men could encircle the thumb with their 
arms. The fingers were as big as 


Fig, 209. 


most statues, and when it was 
thrown down deep caverns yawned 
in the broken limbs, inside which 
ereat blocks of stone had been in- 
serted by the artist to give stcadiness 
to his work. After standing only 
fifty-six (or sixty-six”) years, it was 
thrown down by an earthquake,’ and 
the fragments remained on _ the 
sround for nearly a thousand years, 
There is no foundation whatever for 
the story, so familiar to our childhood, 





that the Colossus bestrode the cn- 
trance to the harbour of Rhodes, ‘ee NS 
after the manner depicted in many an old print. 

Pliny? also mentions with approbation a Colossal head by Charcs, 
which was brought to Rome and placed on the Capitol by P. Lentulus. 

Chares owes his chicf importance in the history of art to the fact 
that he introduced Sicyonian art into Rhodes, and founded a famous 
school of sculpture there the productions of which we shall have 
to consider hereafter. Peloponnesian, or rather Sicyonian, art zm the 
Pelopennesus itself seems to have come to rather an abrupt end with 
the school of Lysippus. Among the works in which it is considered 
that the style of Lysippus may be traced is the exquisite bronze statue 
‘called Hermes reposing (fig. 209) in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. 
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1 AN. ff. xxxiv. 4f. in the reign of Seleucus Nikanor, 
2 Sealiger on Ainsebzus, p. 137, Says sixty- 3 Eustah, ad Dionys. Perice. 504. 
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adevs, who states that the statue was set up 
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CHAPTER XLII 


ARTISTS AND WORKS OF ART OF THIS PERIOD 
IN OTHER PARTS OF GREECE 


THE germs of art which Nature scattered with so lavish a hand in 
the minds and hearts of the ancient Greeks were ever ready to spring 
up In luxuriant abundance whenever the sun of prosperity shone upon 
them. In the period now under review many states of Greece, 
hitherto occupying a subordinate position—as Messene, Arcadia, 
Achaia, and Boeotia—came suddenly to the front and obtained inde- 
pendence and political importance; and, as anatural consequence, the 
names of artists belonging to, these countries begin to appear in the 


pages of history. 


MESSENE. 


DAMOPHON of Messene flourished Ol. 102 (B.C. 372), and was 
thercfore contemporary with Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. Pau- 
sanias,’ who alone makes mention of him, says that he was the only 
Messenian who produced works worthy of notice. We have already 
referred to him in connexion with the Olympian Zeus which he re- 
stored in a masterly way when the ivory had started. He chose his 
subjects exclusively from the circle of the Gods, and his style was 
probably in accordance with the scrious cast of mind thus indicated, 
He evidently enjoyed celebrity, and his works were set up in 
Messene, Aigion (Achaia), and Megalopolis, the new metropolis 
of Arcadia. 
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As Pausanias, in mentioning the very numerous works of Damo- 
phon, says nothing of the characteristics of his style, we can spare the 
reader the bare enumeration of the subjects which he treated. Al- 
though, as a Messenian, he was also a Peloponnesian, he appears to 
- His works were 
ail of a religious character, and it seems to have been his aim to raise 
They 


.were executed not in bronze, but cither in marble, or in marble and 


have stood in no connexion with Pcloponnesian art. 
art into a higher sphere than that into which it had fallen. 


wood, as acroliths, in which marbic took the place of ivory, and tle 
wood was gilded to resemble the chryselephantine statues of earlier 
times. He scems to have studied the best models from earlier 
periods, and, as has been suggested, he may, out of hatred to the 
Spartans, have purposely sought his chief inspiration and instruc- 
tion in Athens,! 

PYRILAMPES of Messene, after Ol. 102 (B.C. 372), made a statue of 
a namesake, Pyrilampes of Ephesus, who carried off the prize in the 
dordyos (long race), and of othcr athletes.’ 


THEBES, 


which the victories of the illustrious Epaminondas brought from ob- 
scurity into the foremost rank of Grecian states, appears in the present 
period to have had schools both of painting and sculpture. An inscrip- 
tion is extant in which no less than fifteen Theban statuaries are 
mentioned togcther, probably associated in some common work.’ The 
best known are HYPATODORUS and ARISTOGEITON,* who jointly exc- 
cuted a group of ‘ te Seven against Thebes; which stood at Delphi, near 
the wooden horse of Aristophanes, and was an offering of the The- 
bans for their victory over the Lacedemonians at Oenoe in OL, 96. 3-98. 
2 (B.C. 393-387) 
Aliptera in Arcadia, celebrated for its size as well as beauty, and re- 


Hypatodorus alonc® made a statue. of Athene at 
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' ! Grunn, Av-G. 291. For a description 4 Plin, A. AZ xxxiv. 50. 


of his works see Pausan. iv. 31. 63 vii, 23. 5; 
VHL 30. Lj vill. 37. I. 
* Pausan, vi. 3. 133 Vi. 1§. 13 vi. 16. §. 
8 Corp. Fase. Gr. 1578, Conf, Aunal, J. 
fist. 1848, p. 4d. 


® Pausan. x. IO, 4. 

® Or jointly with Sostratus, Polyhius iv. 
75. Pln. 4. &. xxxiv, 51. Conf. Brunn, 
AN-G. 1, 295. 
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garded as ‘one of the grandest and most skilful works of art’! Many 
other [heban artists are mentioned by Pausanias, Pliny, Diogenes 
Laertius, and Tatian, and in inscriptions. Among them are Hypa- 
todorus, Artstogetton, Andron, Calltstonicus, Caphistas, Theron, Timon, 
Aenocritus, isubtus, Theodorus, Onasimedes, Aristonetdas, Alcon, 
hoiscus,? &e. : | | 

ARGOS, formerly so important in the history of art, is represented 
by a few unimportant names, Theodorus, Phileas and Zeuxippus, 
Aenophilus and Straton and Andreas. 

ARCADIA Is represented by Avristoteles of Cleitor. 

OLYNTHUS by Herodotus, who made portraits of Phryne’ and 
Glyeera. 

HERACLEIA by #azon, whose statues of Apollo and Héré*® came 
afterwards into the Temple of Concord at Rome. 

Other artists of this period, whose nationality is not recorded, are 
mentioned by cminent writers, but as they have little known con- 
nexion with the history of art, we can do little more than give their 
names. 

Aristodemus® made a statue of /:sof, and it is, of course, possible, 
as some maintain, that the well-known statue of the fabulist in the 
Villa Albani may be a copy of his work.’ 

Piston ® made statues of Hermes and Arés, which were considera- 
ble enough to be thought worthy of a place in the Temple of Concord 
at Rome. 

Lhrason,’ several of whose statues were placed in the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus,and among them one of Penelope” and her nurse 
Aurycteia, | | 
| Menestraius" was also employed in the decoration of the Artemi- 
sion at Ephesus, for which he furnished statues of Heracles and 
Hecate. Pliny speaks of these with great admiration, and adds that 
the vergers of.the temple warned the spectators ‘to spare their eyes 
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' Pausan, vill, 29. 5. ®° Jiid. 86, Tatian, con. Gree. lv. p. 119. 
2 Brunn, # ¢. * Vide supra, p. 486. 
3 Vid. Hpier. Anaill. i. p. 197, nm. 2, ap. * Phin. A. 77. xxxiv. 89, 
Brunn, 4.-G. 1. p. 420. " fbi. xxxiv. Ol, 
1 Tatian, coz. Grizcos, Vill. p. 115.  Brunn, A.-G. 422. 


§ Plin. 4. A. xxxiv. 73 and QI. ™ Phin, AL 27. xxxvi. 32. 
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on account of the radiation of light from the marble, which seems to 
"indicate that the detestable practice of polishing the surface had already 
begun. | : | | 

Gryllion. The name of this artist occurs in the last will of 
Aristotle, who directs that the statues ordéred of him should be de- 
dicated as.soon as they were finished.! 

Amphistratus. Pliny? saw a portrait statue of fhe historian 
Callisthenes by this artist in the Servilian gardens at Rome. Am- 
phistratus also made an iconic statue of C/ezfo an otherwise un- 
known priestess or hetaira. 


WoORKS OF THIS PERIOD THE AUTHORS OF 
WHICH ARE NOT KNOWN, 


We have been speaking lately of artists of whose works we know 
little more than the name. We have now to consider many im- 
‘portant and interesting works to which we cannot attach the name of 
any sculptor. Among these are statues of 

Aristontencs,’ the romantic hero of Messene, to whom the Thebans 
set up a statue in the Stadion of Messene after the battle of Leuctra 
(B.C. 371). The well-known and beautiful statue of ‘ PAeczen,’ in the 
Sala della Biga, of the Vatican, has been supposed by some to be a 
copy of this work. 

Epaminondas (died OL 104. 3, B.C. 362), of whom there were 
statues not only in Thebes,® but in the Hierothusion (temple of sacri- 
fice) in Messene, where he was held in as great honour as in his own 
city, both as second cekist (founder) of Messene, and restorer of — 
Grecian freedom.® 

Eunomus of Locri, a famous harper of Magna Grecia, represented 
sitting with a cicada on his lyre. Timzeus relates that Eunomus con- 
tended for a prize with Ariston of Rhegium at the Pythian games, 
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' Diog, Laert. v. 15. Aristotle died Ol. * Tatian, ¢« Grec. li. p. 194, 
Il4, 3 (B.C, 322). 4 Pausan. iv. 32. 6 a 
2M. #7. xxxvi. 36. Brunn, AV-G. i. 423. 5 Thid. ix. 15. 6, & Tbid. iv, 32. 1. 
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atid came off victor by the help of a cicada, who, when one of his chords » 
broke while he was playing, supplied the missing note !} . 
Diogenes the Cynte (+ Ol. 114. 2, B.C. 320), represented in the form 
of a dog, in Parian marble, on the top of a pillar. Ata later period 
the Corinthians honoured him with twenty bronze statues, with the 
inscription— 
Typaokes kat yadkos tro yXpovou: adda odby ovre 

xudes 6 mas aidy Atdyeves xadedel 

pouves yap Birns avrapKea Oday edeckas 

Ouyrois kai Cans olfuov éAadporutny.” 


To one of these may perhaps be referred the excellent statue of the 
Cynic in the Villa Albani.’ 

Aristotle (tf Ol. 114. 3, Bc. 321). This statue was offered at _ 
Olympia ‘by some disciple, or some general, on account of the in- 
fluence exercised by the Stagyrite philosopher over Antipater, and 
previously over Alexander the Great.’* The seated figure of @ philo- 
sopher in the Villa Spada at Rome 1s supposed to be a copy of this work. 

Anacreon. The very striking and interesting statue known under 
this name iz the Villa Borghese at Rome probably belongs to this 
period, although we find no mention of it in ancient literature. It 
was found on Monte Calvo, in the Sabine land, in the year 1835. 
The name of Anacrcon is, of course, arbitrarily given, but with the 
consent of all who have made it the subject of careful study, and its 
similarity to the figure on a coin of Tcos tends to justify this appellation. 
The poet, somewhat corpulent in figure, as becomes his character of 
bon vivant, is comfortably seated in an armchair with his feet crossed. 
He is dressed in a mantle of thick and soft material, and wears 
richly ornamented sandals, all of which contribute to the general 
effect of graceful luxurious abandon. The eyes, which were probably 
of precious stone, are wanting, and only the movement of the upper 
part of the body, and the position of the right arm, show the pas- 
sionate excitement of which the poct ts capable. The artist has 


1 Strabo, vi. 260. Casaubon. ad loc, * Clarac. Afus. ¢. Sc. vy. pl. 842, No. 2101. 
Clem. Alex. /refreff. i, and Elian, /y¢s¢. 4 Pausan. vi. 4. 8. 
An v.g. Conf Anth. Gree. iv. 48, 57. § Clarac, 843, 848, No, 2139. 


2. Diog. Laert. vi. 78. 
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wisely avoided giving great prominence to the erotic character of. the 
- man, which is only ridiculous or offensive in age. Nor was Anacreon 
a weak and vulgar sénsualist; he was a poet.and a man of taste, 
whose intellect was not altogether engulphed in the storm of passion ; 
and as such he is represented here. Brunn? ascribes this statue to 
Cresilas, the contemporary of Pheidias, partly on the ground that Pau- 
sanias* saw a statue of Anacreon in the Acropolis of Athens ; but this 
is described as the figure of a man singing in a state of intoxication, 
which hardly suits the Borghese hgure. 

/yrteus. Another statue of a poet in the Villa Borghese, known 
under the name of Tyrtzcus, was discovered at the same place and 
time as the ‘Anacreon. The arms were missing, but the restorers 
were probably right in placing a lyre in the left hand, and the pléktron 
in the right, with which he is on the point of striking the chords. 
The figure is nearly nude, and the end of the mantle is thrown back 
over the shoulder so as to leave the right arm free. The whole air of 
the poct is serious and even solemn, and were it not for the nudity 
we might think with Brunn that Pindar and not Tyrtzus was meant, 
The work is probably a Roman copy of a Greek original of this age, 

fhe Lion at Cheroneta. It was customary in ancient times to 
place the image of a lion over the grave of fallen warriors. The 
lion in question was sct up by the Thebans over the grave of Grecian 
liberty at Cheroncia. The figure of the noble beast is grandly con- 
ceived and skilfully executed. The head, which is expressive of 
suppressed wrath, is especially fine. The fragments are still 22 site. 
and there is every prospect that this interesting work will soon be 
completely restored.4 

Lhe Lion of Cnidos brought by Mr. Newton from Cnidos in 
Caria, and now in the Brit. Mus. It is generally allowed to be the 
finest representation of the king of beasts in the whole range of plastic 
art, and is considered by some writers to be connected with the naval 
victory of Conon over Pisander at Cnidos$ 

Lhe Demeter of Cnidos (fig. 210). The statue of a female with 
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' Friederichs’ Baust, p. 207. * Welcker, dite Dent. v. 62, Taf. 4. 
* Annual. d. Just, 1859, p. 145. 5 Newton, Cutdus aud Branckitn wl Get 
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veiled head, seated in a chair, was discovered by Mr. Newton! in the 
temenos of a sanctuary of Demeter and Persephone at Cnidos in 
1550, and immediately recognised as the great Goddess hersclf2 The 
chief beauty of this work is a comparatively rare one in Greek 
plastic art, viz. beauty of expression in the face, in which it is only 
surpassed by the Niobe. We sce in it the deep and settled melancholy 
caused by the absence of a beloved object—the sweet sad ycarning 
look of the bercaved mother. The paroxysm of 
gricf, the loud cry pressed from the heart by the 
sudden weighty calamity, has died away, and is 


Fig, 210, 


succeeded by an expression of submissive, hopeless, 
sadness far more pathetic than the loudest expres- 
sion of gricf. It is in this face, still beautiful, 
though no longer young, that, as Brunn remarks, 
‘Classic and Christian art, the central female 
figures of Greek mythology and Christianity, the 
Demeter and the Madonna, mect.’*? The figure of 
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the Goddess, and her drapery, which consists of 
the peplos over the talaric chiton, are so inferior to 
the face in style that we can hardly believe them to 
be by the same hand. The head-dress is plain and 
DEMETER OF CNIpos, Simple, as best suits the self-forgetfulness of vrief.! 
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' Liscov. in Halicarn, &c. vol. ii. part * Our cut gives no idea of the touching 
2, Pp. 377. beauty of the face. The original in the Brit. 
* Demeter, says Clemens Alex. (Co4or¢ ad Mus. must be seen. 
Genies, 1. p. 50, ed, Potter}, may be re- * Vid. Brunn, ‘Demeter of Cnidos,’ in 


cognised dd rijs gunpopis, Conf. Preller, 7 yansactions of Noyal Soc. of Literature, 
Demeter, p. gt, vol. xi, new series. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


LYCIAN ART. THE NEREID MONUMENT OF 
AANTHOS, . 


IN the year 1838 Sir Charles Fellows discovered, about half a mile to 
the east of the Acropolis of Xanthos, in Lycia, a very remarkable 
structure 33 fect long by 
22 feet broad, composed of 


Fic. 211, 


massive blocks of scag/ia, 
the stone of the country. 
In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of this solid ba- 
sis, which resembles other 
buildings found in Lycia, 
lay the architectural mem- 
bers of a small Greek tem- 
ple, and fragments of stat- 
ues and reliefs with which 
it had been ornamented, 
From these deér7s, mingled 
in utter confusion, Fellows 
reconstructed an elegant 
Ionic temple or heroon, 





surrounded on all sides by 
. . NEREID MONUMENT RESTORED, 
pillars, of which the above- 
mentioned substructure formed the lofty basis.' The architect 
Falkener also made a reconstruction based on very accurate measure- 


ments, which differs in some respects from that of Sir Charles Fellows, 
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and is, on the whole, to be preferred.’ Both the material of this inter- 
esting structure (probably Parian marble) and the art by which it is 
adorned are foreign to the soil of Lycia, and its plastic ornament, 
especially, offers many singular and difficult problems to the anti- 
quary and the artist. The sculptures with which the Xanthian 
heroon, or sepulchre, was so lavishly ornamented are for the most 
part in the British Muscum, and consist of : 

I. fragments of two Pedimental groups in alto rilievo. The 
eastern pediment, of which more than half is preserved, contained 
figures of Zeus with along sceptre, and fféré,—lifting her veil, as usual, 
—sitting on their thrones and surrounded by other Gods. The latter, 
probably A théné, Apollo, Hébé, Hephaestus, are standing, and before them 
are youths and maidens, in decreasing size to fit the triangular frame, 
who approach with prayers and offerings. In the corner is the figure 
of @ crouching dag. 

The subject of the western pediment, of which we have also only 
half, seems to have been a battle in which both anfuntry and cavalry 
were engaged, judging from the remains of the foreleg of a horse 
which crosses the shield of a knecling foot soldier ; 

Il. Of ten draped female statues, smaller than life, purely Greek in 
conception and execution; several fragments of figures similar to the 
ten, and of others of a smaller size. As the heads have been pur- 
poscly and utterly destroyed by Christian Iconoclasts, we derive no 
aid in the interpretation of these beautiful statues from the expression 
of their faces; but their attitudes plainly indicate the extremity of 
wild hurry and alarm. The name of Nereids has been given them 
with almost universal consent on account of the fish, crab, mussel, and 
seabird between their feet, and their moist clinging garments. The 
original discoverer indeed, relying on the opinion of Mr. Benjamin 
Gibson,’ was inclined to see in them repetitions of the same person, 
perhaps Aphrodite, representing the ten cities, Cos. Cnidos, Miletus, 
&c., which he thinks are indicated by the marine animals, since the 
same emblems arc seen on coins of these countries : 








' Falkener, * Zhe Jonic Heroum of Xan- than thirty heads of statues were found in a 
thos,” Class. Afus, of Antig. 1861, p. 286. well near Smvrna. 
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Ill. Of sex ssnatler figures, which Fellows places on the top of the 
pediment because thcy are cqually weather-beaten on all sides : 

IV. Of fragments of two (or as some think four) Ariezes, one of 
which, 3 fect 4 inches in height, was just above the plinth, or slightly 
projecting base, of the substructure ; and the other, 1 foot 3 inches in 
height, at its upper edge, just under the cornice. The third and fourth 
friczes, if they really belonged to the building, would be in the archi- 
trave——just above the pillars of the little temple, or heroon—and on the 
wall of the cella respectively. Besides these were found 

V. Four or five Lions, of excellent workmanship, crouching for a 
spring ; 

VI. three figures of boys, which Fellows, somewhat fancifully, 
takes for Carus, Lydus, and Mysus, legendary founders of their re- 
spective states, whom he places as a group on the apex of the pedi- 
ment. 

The situation of the two friezes which adorned the basement is 
clearly indicated by the vacant places in which they were inserted. 
The position of the Nereids is less easily determined. Fellows and 
Falkener place them in the intercolumnia, and as Akrotcria above 
the corners of the gable. These figures, as we have said, are in the 
highest style of Greek art, and remind us, in the passionate energy of 
their movements, of the Manads and Niobids (?) of Scopas. In the 
tender clegance of their forms they breathe the spirit of the younger 
Attic school. The treatment of the drapery, which clings so closely 
to the figure as to conceal nothing of its fair proportions, is in the 
characteristic style of the best period, and makes it difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that they were imported direct from Athens itself. 
Urlichs goes still farther, and assigns them, not only to the Attic 
school, but to a particular artist—Bryaxis. The same genial writer 
explains the presence of these sea nymphs by supposing that they 
have been roused from the ‘sacred groves’ and grottoes in the depths 
of ocean by the din and tumult of the fight. Many objections! 
may be made to this theory, but no better has as yet been broached. 
The essentially and exclusively Greek character of these statues is 
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the more remarkable because the Xanthian sculptures gencrally, and 
even the friezes of this very monument, show a large admixture of a 
foreign element. The broader friese over the plinth represents a éattle 
of wnfantry, in which a few horsemen appear, probably as leaders, 
From the length of the under garment we sce that they are Ionian 
-Greeks, though their equipment is in other respects like that of the 
hoplites of the mother country. There are also a few Persians in 
sleeved tunics and Phrygian caps, The fight is waged with ail the 
movement and fire which we have seen in the Phigaleian friczes, but 
with this important difference, that it is a real battle of disciplined 


FIG, 212, 





NEREID MONUMENT. FRIEZE NO, I, 


soldiers clad in the costume of the day, and has more of a military than 
a heroic character (fig. 212). Vet though the prosaic details detract 
considerably from its ideality, the whole tone and feeling of the work 
—the noble and graceful proportions of the figures——the rhythm and 
balance of the groups—the faithful adherence to the laws of the 
relief style—the sharply cut folds and flowing lines of the drapery—all 
breathe the purest spirit of Greck art. The situations are con- 
ceived and executed with extraordinary boldness and skill. There 
are horsemen and horses which can vie in grace and beauty with 


those of the Parthenon frieze, while such difGcult subjects as a fallen 
horse, and ? rider ctpeetehed fia7 Ff Ayres PTS Jac un fb ow ae tee ~~ .. Pp. .. aq ly ee. | 
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a mastery surpassing that which we have admired in the Phiga- 
leian marbles. It contains, too, many very interesting groups ; many 
faces in which the strongest passions and feelings are dcpicted——anger, 
pain, despair, and even sympathy and pity. 

The narrower frieze at the upper edge of the basis is almost en- 
tirely preserved, and is far less Greek in spirit than the one just 
noticed. In some parts it descends to a very low degree of prosaic 
realism, as in the slab on which troops are represented 722 perspective 
marching as if on parade, and evidently Aeeping step! We have here 
a reminiscence of Assyrian formalism, and an anticipation of the 


Fic, 213, 





NEREID MONUMENT. FRIGZE NO. 2, 


prosaic emptiness and dreariness of Roman art. Each side of this 
lower frieze seems to contain an independent picture, though they ali 
stand, of course, in general connexion with one another. Ox dhe NV. 
side a battle is raging between similarly armed lonian troops, who 
stand in close ranks towards the corners, while they break up into 
single combats in the centre. Even here pathetic situations are not 
wanting, but as a whole the motif is dry, prosaic, and Koman. On 
the opposite or south side of the frieze the composition is still more 
offensively realistic. A battle 7s going on before the town, and in a 
space of about one foot in 1 height we have a triple wall, the towers of 
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heads of the defenders, or the faces of wailing women, nearly as big 
as the towers themsclves (fig. 213). On the other side of the town 
another action is going on, and a fragment from the extreme end of 
the frieze shows a man with a sack on his shoulders. In front of the 
town is a donkey with its driver. Jn another part @ parley is 
being carvied on between a troop of soldiers and the defenders on 
the walls, who bend down to listen to what the soldiers say. It would 
seem that auxiliaries and stragglers are secking admittance within 
the walls. 

The friese at the E. end of the building represents the storming of 
the gate by the help of ladders, which the soldiers are ascending with 
naked feet. In another part of the relief a number of men tn loose 
robes, bearded and bareheaded, are \ed bound into captivity. 

fhe fricze on the W. side is half filled by a town, apparently de- 
serted and desolate, bchind the wall of which rises a séputchral stélé, 
of a form peculiar to Xanthos, crowned by a Sphinx and a Lion. In 
the centre ts the victorious Persian general, in whose honour the 
heroon was erected, seated on a throne. Above his head a parasol 
is held.as a mark of his rank, as in Assyrian reliefs. Behind him 
is his guard of honour, and before him are tivo old men, who are pro- 
bably surrendering the town; towards the extremity of the frieze 
prisoners are being Ied away. 

Many attempts have becn made to connect the Nereid monument 
with a definite historic event. The carliest theory of Fellows and 
others referring it to the taking of Xanthos by Harpagus, about 547 
B.C., may be dismissed as untenable, for the scenes on the friezes 
correspond in hardly any respect with the relation of Herodotus! 
Weicker’ thinks that it commemorates the rising of the Cilicians against 
the Persians under Evagoras, who was defeated by the Persian Com- 
missary residing at Xanthos, in OL. 98. 2 (n.c. 387). Urlichs, on far 
better grounds, sees in it the incidents of a war carried on in Ol. 102 
(B.C. 372) by the Xanthians, under a Persian leader, against Tel- 
messos, a Lycian town on the sca coast, north-west of Xanthos. This 
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expedition is described by the Chian 
historian Theopompus in words which 
suit admirably with the scenes of the 
friezes. 

The so-called P2V/ar Friese of the 
heroon, which is also in the British 
Museum, represents the offering of gifts 
—tlothes, horses, &c.—to a satrap; and 
in other parts a Bear and Roar hunt 
(ig. 214), and a Battle between cavalry 
and infantry. 

The subject of the Ces Jrieze is a 
funeral feast, at which the guests are 
seen reclining on couches, regaling 
themselves with wine and music ; while 
in another part @ Sacrifice of rams 
and goats is being performed. The 
composition of these reliefs is poor 
and empty, and the figures so ignoble, 
as compared with those of the other 
friezes, that we feel the greatest re- 
pugnance to placing them in the same 
building. 

The chief difficulty in the interpre- 
tation of this interesting monument is to 
find the connexion between-the Nereid 
figures and the Reliefs, from which 
they differ so widcly, especially in the 
nature of the subjects pourtrayed. We 
must remember, however, that we are 
no longer on Grecian soil, but in Asia, 
in a province in which Greek and 
Oriental elements either mingled, or 
maintained themselves side by side in 
complete independence. In the purely 
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we see the Attic artist following the guidance of his own fertile 
genius, and embodying his ideas in absolute freedom from all foreign 
influences. In the friezes, or at least the broader lower frieze, of 
the basis, we see the same magic Ariel spirit, not sporting at its own 
swect will in the realms of fancy, but performing piecework in bitter 
bondage, constrained ‘to the strong bidding task,’ stooping to pour- 
tray the common deeds of men in common guise. 

The discoverer of this very interesting monument of Greek art 
modified by Asiatic influences dates the sculptures as early as 500 
B.C., and thinks that the sculptors of the Parthenon and Phigaleian 
reliefs are ‘convicted of plagiarism, and that Pericles, wishing to 
adorn Athens, sent to Asia Minor for workmen. ‘ This wmonuinent, 
he adds, ‘ would indicate the employment of fonians as designers of the 
finest of Attte works {?) 

We can only account for an opinion so little in accordance with 
history by regarding it as one of the many Instances in past and 
present times of the exaggerated value attached by discoverers to 
their own discoveries, 
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* Fellows’ ‘Account of the Ionic Trophy Monument.’ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


akL UNDER THE DIADOCHI (SUCCESS ORS OF 
ALEXANDER), 


PLINY makes the somewhat startling observation that Greek art 
ceased about Ol. 120 (B.C. 300), and revived again in Ol. 156 (B.C, 
156). He is probably speaking more particularly of casting in 
bronze ; but in no sense can we look on this positive statement as 
literally correct. It is quite truc that little was done in this interval] 
in Athens or Sicyon of sufficient importance to attract the notice of 
historians ; but the sons of Praxiteles, and the younger associates of 
Scopas, must have lived and worked on, though in comparative obscurity 
and ‘without the sacred bard” The date fixed for the revival of art 
may be accounted for by the fact that writing on this subject began 
again in the last century of the Koman Republic, at the very time 
when Greek art attained complete ascendancy in Rome. We know 
but little of the state of art under the Diadochi, because the Roman 
writers found no Greek sources for this period, as they had for 
earlier ones. Instead of directing their attention to the artists of 
the immediately preceding generation, they preferred to connect 
the Renaissance of sculpture with the brightest days of Greek 
art, and passed over the mediocrities of the period Of the Diadochi 
In silence. 


Yet in one very real, and very sad, sense Greek art ad cease at the 
_ period fixed by Pliny, inasmuch as it ceased to stow — ceased, that 
is, to invent and originate. With Lysippus and his school it had 
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' Brunn, A.-G. 504. ‘The Romans found no Greek sources ta draw from respecting 
this period of art-history.” 
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attained its full development in every direction, and could henceforth 
only slowly decline and die. 

The majestic figure and brilliant exploits of Alexander the Great 
are apt to conceal from us the disastrous change which was wrought 
on Greece by its subjugation to the Macedonians. It is true that 
Alexander was a lavish patron of art, and it may seem strange at . 
first sight that the patronage of an Alexander should not have the 
same effect upon its character as the patronage of a Pericles. 
But the reason soon appears, The requirements which a despot 
makes on the artist are essentially different from those of the most 
powerful citizen of a free and independent state. Pericles, we know, 
was prosecuted for allowing his portrait to be secretly introduced into 
the relief on the shield of the Parthenon; Alexander from his very 
childhood was the subject of Lysippus’ chiscl, and claimed to be 
himself a God. Yet during the short life of Alexander, the pupil 
of Aristotle, and in the hands of Lysippus, who drew his inspira- 
tion from pure Greek sources, plastic art retained something of its 
former dignity. The early death of Alexander led, as we know, to a 
jong and internecine conflict among his generals, during which the 
artist appears to have had no higher function than that of setting up 
statues to the latest victor. Thus Athens, in its degraded state, 
erected 360 statues of Demetrius Phalereus, which soon gave place to 
golderi images of his conqueror, Demetrius Poliorcetes, It is by 
reading the history of this extraordinary man that we Icarn to fathom 
the depth of meanness and servility into which the Athenians had sunk. 
After driving out Demetrius Phalereus, who had for many years ruled 
Athens with moderation as satrap of Cassander, Poliorcetes pro- 
claimed the freedom and autonomy of Athens. Whereupon he was 
received into the city with the most extravagant manifestations of joy 
by the vile herd who dared to call themselves Athenians. They 
hailed him and his father Antigonus, not only as kings, but as Gods 
and Saviours. Their names and exploits were woven with those of 
Zeus and Athéné into the peplos offered to the Virgin Goddess at the 
Panathenatc festival. A decree was passed that whenever Poliorcetes 
visited Athens he should receive the same honours as Démétér and 
Dionysus. Nay,so lost were they to all naticnal pride, to all sense of 
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religion and morality, that they introduced this rude, licentious free- 
booter into their holy of holies—the cella of the Parthenon—and 
allowed him to hold his beastly revels in the very innermost chamber 
of the Virgin Goddess. It is impossible, even at this distance of time, 
to read these records of shame without a blush of indignation. There 
is no part of the religion of ancient Greece which more deserves our 
reverence than the Elcusinian mysteries, of which Aeschylus? prayed 
to Démétér ‘to be made worthy ;’ into which even a Cicero thought 
it an honour to be initiated; and yet the Athenians were base 
enough to pass a special law to enable Demetrius to receive the 
initiation into these sacred rites at an unusual time of the year. 
And this was done only some thirty years after the battle of Che- 
ronza! For the wretched slaves who had crouched before the frown 
of a dozen masters since their sires had fallen with their faces to the 
foe there was no God but force. There is, in the whole range of 
literature, no more pitiable expression of blank infidelity, of mean 
and cowardly and self-despairing fecbleness and imbecility, than the 
Ithyphallic hymn which they addressed to Demetrius, on his en- 
trance into Athens in 302 B.C., at the time of the Eleusinian mys- 
tertes :— } 


*Q rot kpariarou wai Moaedavos beob 
Xaipe K “Adpobirns, 

dddat pev  paxpay yap améyovaw Geol 

i} ovUx €xovew dra 

h ave eioly, } ob mpoodyoua Hui obde ev: 
ce O€ mapsv? épdpev 

ov Evdwov, ovde AiOwav, GAX drnOiwdy 
evydperbea 8) oat. 


To thee we pray ! 
Hail O son of the most powerful God Poseidon 
And of Aphrodite, 

For other Gods are afar off 

Or have no ears - 

Or do not exist, or care nothing for us ; 

But thee we see in person, 

Not made of wood or marble, but in real existence. 


‘Thus sang, adds Atheneus, ‘not only in public, but at home in 
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" See Lenormant in Conteniporary Review, 7 Aristoph, Ran. v. 837, _ 
May 1880. * Quoted by Athenzeus, vi, 2, 54. 
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private, the warriors of Marathon, who had put to death him who 
made obeisance to the king of the Persians.' When we read that 
such things were done in the city of Pericles, can we wonder that in 
the city of Pheidias not a single sculptor arose in this shameful 
period who is thought worthy of mention ? 

But the tumult, strife, and disorder which followed Immediately 
on the death of Alexander were at last succceded by the reign of 
order under Antigonus, Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus, who 
divided the vast unwieldy empire of their master into Greco-oriental 
monarchies, Most of them favoured the arts—that is, they took them 
into their service, and employed them to adorn their regal state, and 
blazon their deeds to an admiring world. But the lavish patronage 
of these monarchs produced no good or permanent results. The 
resources of art were wasted on the production of works which were 
at once colossal and costly, ephemeral and worthless. Alexander 
himself—who, though a Greek in intellect and force of character, was 
a barbarian in disposition and taste—set the worst example, in the 
splendid Funeral pyre and bier of Hepbhestion, by the adornment 
of which he sought to express his gricf at the death of the chosen 
companion and friend of his youth. By this extraordinary struc- 
ture he determined to throw all preceding works of the same kind 
into the shade, and to leave to posterity no possibility of surpassing it. 
It was adorned with chyselephantine statues five cubits high, golden 
lions and bulls, and a golden Centauromacny, probably in relief, at a 
cost of 12,000 talents, and then burned! 

Of the same nature was the Funeral Car of Alexander himself, 
which Arrhidzeus resolved should surpass all others, not only in cost, 
but ‘in the excellence of the art’ employed in its decoration.? 

Of the same merely decorative character were the gigantic and 
gorgeous Ship of Hero Lf. of Syracuse, OL 137 (B.C. 232), in the 
construction of which the great Archimedes took part, and which con- 
tained a splendid mosaic floor, on which the story of the Iliad was 


' This was m Athens, which the Pythian 2 Plin, M. f/f. xxxiv. 48. Urlichs, Céres- 
Apollo called éorfa ris “EAAdSos, and Theo- = fom. Flin. p. 315. 
pompus Tpuvraveiey “EAAdBos ! 
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depicted ;' the SAzp of Ptolemy IV? (Be. 
303 feet in length, the chief cabin of which was adorned with pulars 
of cypress wood with Corinthian capitals of ivory and gold, and 
a frieze of ivory with figures a cubit in height ‘of moderate work- 
manship but enormous costliness ;’ the Tychaion of Alexandria? in 
which Tyche, the Goddess of Fortune, the most popular divinity in 
these times of chance and change, was represented standing in the 
midst of the Gods and crowning Ge (Earth) and Alexander ; the 
flomereion, or Temple of Tfomer, built by Ptolemy Philopater, in 
which stood a statue of the poet surrounded by figures of the cities 
which claimed his birth. In this heroon was the notorious picture of 
Galaton, who ridiculed the plagiarism of Alexandrine poets by re- 
presenting Homer vomiting, and his imitators drinking up what fell 
from him ;* the Festival of Adonis, celebrated by Arsinoe IL. wife of 
Ptolemy IT. (OL 124-133, Bc. 284-248). In honour of Aphrodite’s 
favourite the queen erected a gorgeous Bower, in which the statues of 
the Cyprian Goddess and Adonis were laid on splendid couches, and 
automatic Erotes hovered round them ‘like young nightingales, the 
whole work being of ivory and gold. 

But all these glorics of an insane and childish art were surpassed 
by the Pompa of Ptolemy If. himself, which he offered to all the 
Gods, but especially to Dionysus, the deity to whom he paid his most 
heartfelt homage, as his consort Arsinoe did to Aphrodite. We have 
no space for the description of this procession, the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of which it is difficult to believe in. It will be found in the 
pages of Athenzeus, and will reward attentive study by the givers of 
brilliant fétes in the present day. | 

Of all the dynasties established by the successors of Alexander 
(Diadochi) the most respectable were the Ptolemies in Egypt. All 
the monarchs of this family down to Ptolemy Physcon (fat paunch) 
(B.C. 170) were patrons of the arts, and their capital city Alexandria, 


———_—— See Le ee. lt _—_— 


' Athen. v. p. 206. 2 Thid. v, 203. ‘And children flit overhead, the little 


* Libanius, vol. iv. p. 113, ed. Reiske. Loves, as the young nightingales perched 
* Atlian, Par. ffist, xiii, 25, . upon the trees fly forth and try their 
> ‘Theocrit. /¢, xv, 110 :— wings from bough toe bough.’ — Lang’s 
Oi 3! ve KmpaL UTeprwrorvrat “Epwres translation, 
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the only one founded t by Alexander which attained greatness, became 
the chief centre of the learning and civilisation of the Grzeco-Asiatic 
world. | 

But the extraordinary mental activity and literary industry which 
distinguish the reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and to which all 
succeeding ages are decply indebted, was of an essentially different 
character from the frce spontancous life and movement of Grecian 
intellect and fancy in the golden age of Pericles. Greece had be- 
come what it was in the most brilliant period of its history by its 
very division into little states, which could only hold their ground 
in the hot rivalry which existed among them by cultivating to the 
utmost every bodily and mental power, and by giving to the energies 
of every individual citizen the utmost freedom of development and 
display. Alexander, and still more his successors, used Hellas as a 
Icaven to hellenize the East, and in its wide diffusion the leaven 
lost both strength and flavour, Literature and art were again 
protected and patronised, especially at the court of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, but no patronage, however generous, could rekindle the 
flame of genius which had burned so brightly on the altars of free 
Grecce. The spontancous productiveness of the Greek intellect which 
manifested itself in a thousand majestic and beautiful forms had 
dicd out. The season of growth was past, but industry and taste 
might gather in the rich fruits which had germinated in the eenial 
spring and ripened in the golden summer of the most elorious 
year in the annals of the heathen world. Literature and art 
were torn away from their connexion with the popular life, and 
made the exclusive property of the learned. The Poct and the 
Artist no longer sought inspiration in their own bosoms, or in the 
religious and political instincts and practices of the people around 
them, but in the literary and artistic remains of happicr ages, which they 
were satisfied to understand and to imitate. ‘The critics,’ we know, 
‘are those who have failed in literature and art, and the Alexandrine 
age which could no longer produce was content to criticise. Instead 
of the art faculty we find claborate theorics of art ; and instead of 
poetry we meet with philosophy or reflexion, foreign to its very 
nature, dressed up in metrical forms. This is the age of pointed epi- 
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LHE GROVES OF DAPHNE 
| a 
gram, bitter satire, and didactic syllogism ; learning succeeds to free 
thought and creative fancy, Alexandria to Athens. In the best period 
of Greece there was no such thing as learning, or learned men, but 
only thinkers and actors, whose minds developed themselves in their 
natural shape unshackled by the galling and distorting bands of 
authority and tradition. 

The task of decorating the public buildings in so magnificent a 
city as Alexandria would no doubt afford an Opportunity to the 
painter and the sculptor of displaying their powers ; but we read of 
ho plastic works of any considerable merit as being executed at this 
period. The busts of Ptolemy and bernice’ and the magnificent 
cameos of Ptolemy IT, and Arsinoe I and IT? show nothing. beyond 
technical skill, the mere perfection of handicraft, which when un- 
inspired by genius is misleading and futile. a 

The kings of Syria—the Seleucj land II. and the Antiochi IIT. 
and IV.—also gave their countenance to the showy courtly art of the 
period. The foundation of Antioch, on the Orontes—begeun in Ol. 7 19. 
4 (B.C. 300), and finished by Antiochus IV. about OL 151 (BC, 176)— 
and of other Greek cities in Asia also gave an impulse to sculpture. We 
read of many new images prepared for the temples of the Gods, and 
for places like tne Groves of Daphne in which religion and pleasure 
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_ went handin hand These were probably mere imitations of ancient 


Statues, like the statue of Zeus offered at Daphne by Antiochus I V., which 
was a copy of the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias, modified—as we sce in 
coins—to suit the tawdry theatrical and meretricious taste of the 
Daphneans. | 

EXTANT WORKS. 


Among the few works which we can with considerable probability 
assign to this period, we may mention | 

fhe Metope of Iium. This fine metope was discovered in the 
supposed ruins of Troy by Dr, ochliemann, and is now in his garden 


_atAthens. It represents Phoebus Apollo, whose head is crowned with 


ee 
* Vid. O. Muller’s Dendy. i. a22d, 223a. p. 41) talks of * Afores Daphntici P 
* {bid. 226a-220, * See Gibbon’s alluring description of 
* Near Antioch, . Daphne contained the _ Daphne (c. xxiii.). Conf. Strabo, xvi. p. 
statue of Apollo by Bryaxis. Vide supra, . 1089, ed. Amstel., and Libanius, Menza, p. 
p..466, Marcus Antoninus (“fist. August, 785, 
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rays, driving the four horses of the sun, by which the chariot on 
which he stands is concealed from our view. As in the case of the 
bridal car of Poseidon and Amphitrite, the quadriga of the Sun-god 
is not given in profile, but is represented as coming to meet the 
spectator, and this effect is produced with considerable skill. As the 
nimbus and rays which encircle the head were first introduced into 
plastic art about the time of Alexander, we cannot assign an earlier 
date to this work than the beginning of the fourth century, and 
Brunn? thinks that it may belong, as Schliemann supposes, to the time 
of Lysimachus. Without echoing the opinion of the discoverer, that 
‘af zs one of the most glorious masterpieces that have been preserved 
Srom the time when Greek art was at its zenith!’ we must allow that 
it is a work of great merit and beauty both in design and execution. 

lhe victorious Actor? avery beautiful and interesting relief in 
the Lateran representing an Actor (or Poet) seated at a table, on 
which lie several masks, from which he is selecting one as an offering 
for his victory. Beside him stands a female figure (Nike?) with 
pencil in hand ready to inscribe his name on the roll of fame. Simi- 
lar scenes are found in Pompeian paintings. 

But the most interesting extant monument of the latter part 
of the Alexandrian period is she magnificent original Greek statue 
wn the Glyptathek al Munich, called the 

Larberint Faun. In this fine work we have a highly realistic re- 
presentation of a youthful faun, stretched on a rock, partly covered 
by the hide of some animal, sleeping off the effects of intoxication. 
There is here no attempt—as in the satyrs of Praxiteles—to refine 
the coarse nature of the semi-bestial being. The form of the head, 
the Hat nose, prominent cheeks, corrugated brow and scrubby bristling 
hair, are all those of the coarsest ideal of the satyr, to whom the artist 
offers no indignity in subjecting his powerful frame to the influence of 
wine, Although such a being in such a state can rouse no interest of 
the higher kind, we cannot but admire the Originality of the design, 
and the vigour and freshness of the execution. 


' Vide supra, p. 395. There is a good cast of this metope in the 
* Vide letter in Schliemann’s 77oy, &c., P- 32. South Kensington Museum. 
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Lhe Nile of the Vatican is probably from the age of the Ptolemies, 
This well-known and magnificent work was found, together with ‘the 
Tiber’ (in the Louvre), near the ‘ sopra Minervam’ Church in Rome, 
which stands on the site of a Temple of Isis. The general effect is 
grand and pleasing, but in the details,—e.g. the representation of the 
Flora and Fauna of the Nile—the pictorial element is made too 
prominent. This feature, however, adds greatly to its popularity, as 
do the sixteen Little Cupids, conceived in the spirit of the Alexan- 
drine Idyll, signifying the number of cubtis which the sacred river 
ought to rise at the time of the inundations. The figure of the river 
god himself is bold and majestic, and is no doubt moulded after some 
production of a happier age, 

‘Lhe Tiber’ of the Louvre is in a similar style, but inferior both 
in design and execution. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


PLASTIC ART IN RAODES, 


IN the confusion and strife which befel the Hellenic world on the 
death of Alexander, Rhodes alone, among the smaller states, seems 
to have remained independent of the great military monarchies into 
which the Macedonian’s empire was broken up. Neutrality and peace 
brought commerce and wealth, and wealth and freedom joined in fos- 
tering the fine arts. Even in much earlier times the Island of Rhodes, 
‘the daughter of Aphrodite and bride of the Sun,’! had been specially 
favoured by the immortal Gods. Zeus himself had rained gold upon it 
‘from the yellow cloud, and the fierce-eyed Goddess Athéné had 
granted the Rhodians to excel all other mortals in every work of 
art, and to make ‘statues which moved along the paths like living 
creatures.’? Rhodes appears, however, to have attained the height of 
its commercial prosperity in the period of the Diadochi, and was the 
only independent state in the Hellenic world which enjoyed the 
means of establishing a school of art The Rhodian school, as we 
have already had occasion to notice, was an offshoot of the Sicyonian 
school, and received its chief impulse from Lysippus, who executed a 
statue of the Sun-god in a quadriga for the city of Lindus. It is 
true that Bryaxis also made statues for Rhodes, but the principal 
native Rhodian artist, Chares of Lindos, to whom the most celebrated 
work of the age, ‘the Colossus, was entrusted, was himself a pupil of 
Lysippus, and closely followed jn the footsteps of his master Little 
was known of the artists of the Rhodian school until the time of the 
great traveller Ross, who in the short period of two days discovered 
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a very large number of inscriptions.on the Acropolis of Lindus, most 
of which date from a period anterior to the Roman rule m Rhodes. 
Many of these contain the names of artists and their works, the 
extraordinary number of which gives us a high idea of the activity of 
the Rhodian school. We can only mention a few of them, but a 
complete list may be seen in the report of Ross,’ and in Brunn’s 
admirable ‘Geschichte der Kiinstler,’? Among the best known are 

Aristonidas and his son M nasttimus, of whom we have an interest- 
ing notice in Pliny, in which he Says that ‘to express the madness of 
Athamas as he sits there in penitence for having slain his son 
Learchus, the artist ARISTONIDAS mingled bronze and iron, the rusty 
colour of which represented the blush of shame upon his cheeks 3 
Whether the object of the artist could be attained by such a process 
seems very doubtful, but the attempt shows us how far the exag- 
gerated love of a theatrical representation of pathetic feeling had led 
the artist away from the true and eternal principles of plastic art. 
The same realistic tendencies are shown by the sculptor 

ALCON of Rhodes,‘ mentioned also as a chaser of metal (czlator),5 
who made @ statue of. Heracles of iron (laborum Det patientia in- 
ductus’) as a suitable material to express the endurance of the in. 
vincible hero. ‘Alcon is referred to in some verses of Damoxenus, 
who mentions the poet Adzus , the artist must therefore have been 
contemporary with the Poets of the New Comedy under the first 
successors of Alexander. : 

HERMOCLES of Rhodes, who lived after Ol. 120 (B.C. 300), made a 
remarkable statue in bronze of Bomdakos, which was set up in the 
Temple of Héré at Hieropolis. Bombakos is the hero of a romantic 
story in which he displays a self-sacrificing loyalty to his sovereign 
seleucus Nicator, which seemed to deserve the immortality of bronze. 
He was represented with effeminate features, but in the dress of a 


man,® 
PHILISCUS of Rhodes.’ In the Portico of Octavia in Rome were 








1M. Rhein. Mus. NF. i. (1846), p. 161. * Athenzeus, xi. 461, A. 
2 i, 450, * Lucian, de dea Syria, c, xix, 26, 
© NAY Xxxxv. 146, * Brunn, A.-G, i. 468. Overbeck (Ges, 


* ford. xxxiv. 141, For date vid. Brunn,, @. Plastik, ii. 204) places him in the next 
K.-G, i. 466, period among Greek artists in Rome. 
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several works by this artist—viz. 4 pollo, in his temple, with Lee 
and Artemis; the Nine Muses; another A pollo, nude; and farther 
within the Portico in the Temple of Juno, @ statue of Venus.’ Great 
importance is given to this notice by the suggestion that the Vatican 
Muses, and more especially the greatly admired < 7; erpsichore, with 
which those of the Villa Borghese correspond, are copies of the works 
of Philiscus? As the second mentioned Apollo is expressly said to 
be nude, it is probable that the first, which stood in a group with his 
mother and sister, was clothed asa Citharcedus, Philiscus probably 
flourished about the time of the building of the Portico of Octavia, 
Ol. 156 (B.C. 156), and executed these statues by order of Metellus.3 
He scems to have been a painter as well as a sculptor.! 

Of far greater interest to us are the names of the greatest masters 
of the Rhodian school, 


AGESANDRUS PoLyDORUS AND ATHENODORUS, 
SON OF AGESANDRUS, 


to whom we owe one of the most celebrated works of antiquity, 

The Laocoon (fig. 215), which excited the highest admiration of 
Roman critics, and has been-a theme of enthusiastic panegyrics for 
successive generations of modern connoisseurs. Pliny speaks of this 
work, which stood in his time in the palace of Titus, as ‘ preferable to 
all other works of pictorial or plastic art.’ As the passage in which 
these words occur has giver rise to much discussion and con- 
troversy, we give it entire: ‘ These very excellent artists of Rhodes, 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, made a constilit sententia 
of one stone Laocoon himself, his children, and’ the wonderful folds 
of the serpents’® A statuary group answering in most respects 
to this description was found near the Baths of Titus at Rome in 





' Phin, WV, A. xxxvi. 34. omnibus et picture et statuarix artis 
* Visconti, 2 CL i. p. 158, preeferendum. Ex uno laptde eum ac libe- 
* Brunn, A.-G. i. 469, ros draconumque mirabiles nexus we const]tf 
* Phin, A AY. xxxiv. 143. sententia fecere summi artifices Agesander et 
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1506, in the reign of Pope Julius II, and now forms one of the glories 
of the Vatican. Michael Angelo attempted to restore the Missing 
right arm of Laocoon, but left the work incomplete. Montorsoli also 
tried his hand in restoring the same limb, but his work was removed 
as unsatisfactory. What we now see was the work of Cornacini ! 
in the seventeenth century, who has made the right arm far too 
straight. The proper position is given in @ copy of the group in 
Vaptes, in which the arm is somewhat bent so as to bring the hand 
nearer to the top of the head. 
The right arm of the younger, 
and the right hand of the elder 
son, were restored in stucco by 


Fic, 215, 


the same artist. Pliny lays 
great stress on the fact that 
the group was made zn one 
block. If we are to understand 
this literally, it will settle the 
question whether we have the 
original or a copy before us, 
as the Vatican work is com- 
posed of szx preces, 

We have unhesitatingly as- 
signed the Laocoon to the 
Khodian school and the period 
ofthe Diadochi; but many high 
authorities maintain that it was 
executed in Rome in the reign of the Emperor Titus, Ever since 
the time of Winckelmann and ‘Lessing the date of this famous 
work has been the subject of discussion, and the literature on 
the subject would fll a library. Winckelmann, Ottfried Miilier, 
Welcker, Brunn, Conze, Overbeck, and others -hardly less dis- 
tinguished, stand in terrible array against Lessing, Visconti, 
Thiersch, Lachmann, Emil Braun, Stephani, and Friederichs ; the 
former upholding the Rhodian, the latter the Roman theory? In 
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regard to the external evidence, the controversy turns chiefly on the 
meaning given to the words de consilit sententza in the passage of 
Pliny quoted above.' We take them to refer to the result of a con- 
ference between the joint creators of the work. The necessity of 
such a consultation will be apparent if we consider the extraordinary 
difficulty of their task. They had to unite the three victims and the 
hardly less important agents of the divine wrath into a single group, 
physically and morally combined and harmonised, and at the same 
time to keep each figure distinct from the other. What an amount 
of invention and technical skill, of measurement and experience, does 
the solution of such a problem imply! The upholders of the Roman 
theory consider that the words refer to a resolution of the Privy 
Council of Titus, who selected these artists to carry out their design ;? 
or to a kind of public building commission expressly appointed for the 
- purpose.® It is very difficult to believe that so bold and original a design 
could be conceived by an imperial Council of any kind, and still more 
so by a Council of Romans, But the best evidence against the Roman 
theory is given by the work itself. It has no analogy with any existing 
remains of Roman art; and on the other hand it is in complete har- 
mony with the spirit of the post-Alexandrian age, and what has 
been happily called the évavura style of Rhodian literature and art. 
We now turn to the idea of the work before us. The difficulty of 
interpretation has been greatly increased by the general belief that 
the artist followed the well-known relation in the second book of the 
fEneid. According to Virgil, Laocoon, a priest of the Thymbrzan 
Apollo at Troy, with a seer’s prophetic gaze and a patriot’s warm heart, 
zealously urged his infatuated countrymen to destroy the wooden 
horse, ‘ big with arms,’ which lowered over the devoted city. Nor did 
he stop at mere words, but hurled his spear into the side of the 
fatal monster. As he thereby resisted the will of the Gods and the 
decree of Fate, he incurred the divine vengeance, and more especially 


Stuttgart, 1851, p. 165, and Overbeck’s = sententia.’ Conf. Overbeck, Seésiftguellen, 


Schriftquetien, Pp. 391. p. 392. 
' Conze (Philp, 1861, p. 369} proves * Friedertchs’ Saust, p. 431. 
that the words bear a similar sense in Se- S Lachmann, Arch. Zeit. 1845, p. 192, 


neca, Afpist. Moral. vii. 5. 11: ‘Quidquid -and 1848, p. 237. Conf. Welcker, A/fe 
honeste fit, una virtus facit, sed ex coast?  Denkm, i. p. 336. 
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that of Pallas Athene, who sent two huge serpents from the sea to 
destroy the violator of her treacherous gift. Having first enveloped 
_the two youths and ‘fed on their tender limbs,’ the terrible monsters 
attack the miserable father, who hurries up too late to defend his 
sons. | 

The difference between the foregoing relation and the motif of 
the group appears greater than can be accounted for by the natural 
divergence of a plastic and a poetic rendering of the same theme. 
In the poem the sons are both killed, and killed defore the father ; in 
the group they are all three alive and united before the altar. Here 
it is the father who is the first victim, and it is not at all certain that 
the elder son will be killed at all However much therefore we may 
be, and ought to be, inclined to take the warning of Gervinus, ‘ not 
lightly to gainsay Lessing,’ we must look to some other poem as the 
guide of the sculptors, This, in the opinion of very high authorities, 
may be found in the /4aupersts (Sack of Troy) of the old Cyclic 
poet Arctinus of Miletus! Sophocles, who dramatised the Laocoon 
myth in one of. his lost tragedies, differs from Arctinus in making 
the serpents kill 4074 the sons » yet no doubt he may have facilitated 
the task of the sculptor by giving more definite and dramatic form 
to the relation of the epic poet? 

Contrary to the practice of earlier and purer Greek art, the 
sculptors of the Laocoon have seized the moment when the action is 
in its crisis, and there is no higher point to which the imagination can 
rise. The strength and vigour of the father are still unimpaired, and 
afford a welcome subject for the display of the artist’s anatomical 
knowledge and _ technical skill; but ‘He result is no longer doubtful, 
The main interest, of course, lies in the centra] figure, and it is con- 
sonant with the principle of Greek art that the sons are made out of 
all proportion too small, both in order to bring them into due sub- 
ordination, and to give the whole group, which was intended for a 
niche, a harmonious pyramidal form. The powerful frame of Laocoon 
is at the same time convulsed with pain from the bite of one 








" The substance of this poem is preserved ® Tsetzes alone (Lycophr. 344, Posthowr. 
In the LUxcer pb of Proclus. Wid Tahe a 
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of the serpents, and strained to the utmost to keep off the other from 
his head. The chest is thrown forward by the violence of his action, 
and the head thereby thrown back. His left side, into which the 
first serpent has fixed his fangs, seems to shrink in agony from the 
venomous bite ; and in the corrugated brow and contracted eyebrows 
we sec the sad struggle between physical pain and the power of 
mental endurance. In striking contrast to the still powerful resistance 
of the father is the passive helplessness of the younger son. Whether 
he is wqunded or not is uncertain, but he is so enveloped by the 
serpent’s strong coils that the life is being crushed out of him, and we 
feel that his fate is sealed. He has ceased to struggle, and can only 
look with a piteous glance to the father whose aid he has never before 
sought in vain. The elder son is entirely unhurt, and very slightly 
enveloped, and his upward look at his father, while he frees his foot 
from the serpent, is rather one of pitying sympathy than an appeal 
for help.! 

We see that the subject is by no means a very high one, and it brings 
very forcibly before our eyes the decline in simplicity and nobleness 
which art has undergone. It is a subject altogether unique in Greek » 
sculpture, and one which no artist of an earlier period could possibly 
have chosen. It is entirely destitute of the dignity and moderation of 
plastic art, and if we look only to the figure of the father, we must 
say that-the only purpose of the artist was to arouse our sympathy 
by a coarse appeal to our nerves, by vividly pourtraying the bodily 
anguish of a fellow man, without any moral sentiment whatever. 
The impression is altogether painful and inharmonious. It is not 
more ¢ragic, in the proper sense of the word, than the tearing of a 
gladiator by a wild beast in the arena. We cannot even console our- 
selves by the thought that he is suffering the well-deserved penalty 
of his transgression ; for he is punished in his own person and that of 
his children for an act of wise and courageous patriotism of which we 


all approve.? 
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' Conf, the passage from Sadoletus in _? In the play of Sophocles noticed by Hy- 

Lessing's faocooit, c. Vi.:— ginus {Fab, (135) Laocoon is punished for 
Alter adhuc ule violatus corpora morsu having marie’ against the will of Apollo, 
Dum parat adducta caudam divellere planta Who t 1eretore destroys the fruit of the un- 
Horret ad adspectum miscri patris hzret in illo. lawful union, 
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On closer examination, however, we shall find sonie mitigation 
of the first purely painful effect of this group in the bearing of the 
two sons. Géthe, who made the Laocoon a subject of careful study, 
remarks that the condition of the three figures is represented in 
regular gradation. ‘The elder son is only lightly entangled at the 
extremities ; the younger is tightly bound by many coils; the father 
tries to free himself and his children, Squeezes the serpent, and it 
bites him.’! We have here, he says in another place,’ representations 
by which the three emotions of horror, pity, and fear are all roused : 
horror at the terrible sufferings and impending fate of the father, pity 
for the poor weak younger son, and fear, which implies hope, for the 
elder, who may yet free himself. This suggestion of Géthe respect- 
ing the last was taken up by the late eminent archeologist Stark, who 
justified it by a passage from Arctinus unknown to G6the and 
Lessing,? in which the latter Says that ‘the serpents destroyed 
Laocoon and one of the sons, The genuine unselfish orief of the 
elder son for his afflicted father brings a soothing element of pathos 
into the scene ; and the hope that one of the three at least may escape 
throws a ray of light across the dark picture of mere physical suf- 
fering. 

The celebrity of this extraordinary work of art has been greatly 
increased by its heing made the foundation of Lessing’s beautiful 
treatise on the limits of the different arts. Few writers have done so 
much towards defining the nature of true art as Lessing, but he had not 
the advantages which we possess of seeing the principles which he 
laid down carried into effect in the noble works which have been dis- 
covered since his day. Unless we bear this fact in mind we shall 
often read with astonishment some parts of his analysis of the 
Laocoon. He gives, for instance, the face of Laocoon as an instanceof 
the moderation of Greek art. The artist, he says, ‘softens the cry into 
a sigh,’ and he gives elaborate reasons why ‘ Laocoon does not cry aloud? 





* Vol. xxx, p. 310 (ed. in 40 vols. 1855), toabove. In the Excerpt of Proclus (Jahn, 
quoted by Brunn in an interesting paper in Gy, bilderchroniken, p. 112), we read :— 
Arch. Zetlt. 1879, 4. Heft, év ait@ 8% rairy Sto Spaxovres émidavév- 

4 Vol. xxii. p. 65. Tes Tdv TE Aaoxédwwvra xai toy ETE POY TY 


* See Brunn’s account of his conversation -wafSev Siadbelnoveiy, 
Tems.. og 7, * . E rl -_ 
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In this view he is supported by Géthe, who says, ‘I decided in my 
own mind the famous question why Laocoon does not cry’?! We are 
inclined to move the previous question whether he cries aloud or not; 
which, after careful observation, we should answer that he does.’ 
When we pass to the consideration of the arrangement and the 
execution of the Laocoon, there is little but admiration to ex- 
press. When viewed from the front, as it ought to be, the figures 
appear carcfully separated, and nowhcre crossing one another so as 
to produce confusion. The treatment of each figure is no less won- 
derful. In the principal figure the artist displays before our astonished 
eyes the whole mechanism of the human body with all the truth of an 
anatomical preparation, and each muscle is pourtrayed by the chisel 
with a matchless technical skill. Every feature of the face, every limb 
and vein and fibre of the body, seem to move and throb and thrill in 
perfect unison with the irrepressible cry of pain which issues from his 
‘lips. We see that the Rhodian school had attained a more scientific 
knowledge of anatomy, and a greater degree of technical skill, than their 
predecessors ; but, on the other hand, the too great tendency to 
display these advantages is a detriment to their work, In former 
periods thg artist did not seek to lay bare the internal machinery of 
the human frame, but concealed it as nature herself conceals it by the 
subtle transition of one surface to another. Technical skill too was 
subordinated to higher ends, and was not deemed sufficient of itself 
to. make an artist. It now seeks an independent existence, and 
claims to be admired for itself And indeed we are often so surprised 
and dazzled by the learning, science, and wondrous skill which — 
works of the Alexandrian period display as to overlook in the tumult 
of excited feeling their lack of all spiritual import? Much as 
we may on many accounts admire the brilliant work of the three 
Khodian artists, we must, on cool reflection, confess that it reminds 
us too much of Rhodian rhetoric. It is wanting in the self-restraint, 
the repose, the moral dignity of- the highest Greek art, and we can 
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' Werke, B, xxii. p. 65, pangs of death!’ 

¢ Hetiner (Vorschule) says of Laocoon, * See Brunn’s masterly anaf}sis and criti- 
‘Laut schreit er auf in grimmigem Todes- cism, Avnstler Gesch. p, 476. 
schmerze,’ ‘he cries aloud in the horrible 


APOLLONIUS AND TAURISCUS OF TRALLIES. - 824 
I 
understand what Danecker! meant when he said that “he could never 
look long at the Laccoon, and that when he saw another beautiful 
work beside it, his eye involuntarily turned away from it.’ 

Among the other works of art in which the catastrophe of Laocoon 
-Is treated, we may mention a Head of Laocoon himself in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Ahremberg, which is, however, probably 
modern; a Relief with four snakes found in- Rome in 1862, and 
now in private hands; a sémilar Relief in Madrid ;? and a Pompeian 
Jresco discovered in 1875, in which the three figures are separated. 
Laocoon is on the steps of _the altar; one son lies dead on the 
ground, and the other, kneeling on one knee, is struggling with a . 
serpent. ‘The sacrificial bull is rushing madly away,and four persons 
(Trojans ?) are looking on. Had the painter, who must have lived 
before the reign of Titus, seen the group of Agesander, &c. ? 

Of the same Rhodian school as the sculptors of the Laoéoon- 
group are the artists, probably brothers, 


APOLLONIUS AND TAURISCUS 


of Tralles, in Caria (south-east of Ephesus), which in the middle of 
the second century B.C. was incorporated into his kingdoft by At- 
talus IT. of Pergamon, and may have been the channel through 
which Khodian art found its way into Mysia. These artists were 
sons of Artemidorus, and adopted sons of Menecrates, who was, 
perhaps, their teacher! Their great work, which represented ‘ Zethus, 

Amphion and Dirke, also the Bull and the rope of the same stone, 
"was brought from Rhodes (to which great centre the artists had pro- 
bably sent it) to Rome, where it was in the possession of Asinius 
Pollio. A magnificent group, probably the original work mentioned 
by Pliny, was found in the Baths of Caracalla in 7 546, and was 
transferred from the Palazzo Farnese in’ Rome to Naples, in 1786, 
where it forms one of the principal ornaments of the Museo Na- 
zionale, under the name of | 





" Amaltheea, ill, p. 4. 0. p. 273, 

* Arch. Zeit. 1863, Taf. 178. Friede- ‘ Phin, MV, A. xxxvi. 33. Brunn, £.-C. 
richs’ faust. p. 434. 1. 471. 

* Annal. d. Inst, 1875. Mon. d. I. Tav. 
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The Farnestan Bull (Yoro Farnese) (fig. 216). This famous work | 
was discovered in a very mutilated condition, and seems to have been 
restored in the time of Caracalla. In the sixteenth century it was again 
restored by Guglielmo deila Porta, who appears to have taken the bust 
of Caracalla as a model for the new head of Zethus.!. Did we not know 
that the upper part of Dirke’s figure and her arms were restorations, 
we should wonder at her isolated position, since her only material 
connexion with the other 
figures is formed by her 
left hand, with which she 
clasps the leg of Am- 
phion. The proper situa- 
tion is probably indicated 


Fic, 216. 


by the onyx cameo at 
Napies, in which Zethus 
is represented dragging 
her towards himself by 
the hair, while she seizes 
the knee of Amphion 
with one hand, and holds 
up the other in piteous 
deprecation. In the ca- 
meo the rope is already 
round the body of Dirke 
‘and the horns of the bull, 
| | and nothing’ remains but 
to tear her away from Amphion and Ict loose the furious monster, which 
the two powerful youths can hardly hold. As far as we know, the 
myth of Dirke’s fate was not treated in any epic poem; and no other 
plastic representation of it has been found except this group and a relief 
onaaotvromivakton (sculptured pillar) in a temple at Cyzicus® founded 
by Attalus II. in memory‘of his mother Apollonis.4 Which of these 
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| Fried. Baust. 318, riogde xara fvAdxov. Miiller, Handbuch a. 

* The Toro Farnese is referred toinanepi-  -Arck. Sec. 157. 2. Conf. Propertius, iii. 14. 
gram (Arthel, Pai, iii.) + “Aye nal éx radpote * Conf. Overbeck, G. @. #éastiz, 11. 243. 
xaddarere SlrAaca ceipny ippa déuas cup 
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works is the older we have no means of deciding, but they are 
both founded on the legend in the shape given to it by Euripides in 
his tragedy ‘ Antiope,’ of which some fragments have been preserved. 
Antiope, daughter of Nycteus, King of Thebes, having become -a 
mother by that universal parent Zeus,! fled from the wrath of her 
father to Eleuthera, on Mount Cithzeron, where she brought forth 
Zethus and Amphion. The sons of Zeus were committed to the care 
of shepherds of the neighbouring mountain, while the mother went 
to Sicyon and lived under the protection of King Epopeus. Mean- 
while Lycus had succeeded his brother Nycteus at Thebes, and taken 
on himself the task of punishing Antiope for her frailty. He makes 
war on Epopeus, destroys Sicyon, and gives Antiope as a slave to his 
wife Dirce. Unable to endure the cruelties inflicted on her by her 
| Jealous mistress, Antiope once more flies to Mount Cithzron, and 
begs the protection of her as yet unrecognised sons. Zethus and Am- 
phion. The fugitive is, however, soon discovered by Dirce, a devoted 
worshipper of Bacchus,? whom the celebration of a Bacchic festival 
brings to the wilds of Cithzeron, and Antiope is condemned by 
the implacable queen to be bound to a wild bull. The supposed 
_ shepherds, Zethus and Amphion, are ordered to carry the sentence 
into execution, and are on the point of unconsciously committing 
matricide, when the mystery of their birth is revealed to them by the 
shepherds who had reared them. Dirce is then substituted by the 
infuriated sons for Antiope, and, after suffering horrible tortures, is 

changed by Dionysus into a fountain, : 

The subject has in some respects a close analogy. with that of 
the Laocoon, inasmuch as in both the horrible and pathetic are 
carried to the highest pitch, and are entirely divorced from any 
moral significance. In both, too, the execution of the dread purpose 
is left to blind brute agents from whom no mercy can be looked for. 
In one respect, however, ‘ the+-Farnesian Bull’ is more in accordance 
with the Greek spirit than the Laocoon, in that it represents the 
moment éefore the catastrophe, and. does not harrow us with the 
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! Ovid, Afef. vi, FIO :— Jupiter implertt ceming Nvycteida fretu. 
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sight of Dirce’s crushed and tortured frame. Yet we are brought 
so near to the terrible dénouement that imagination presents to us_ 
in a glaring light the horrors which the next moment will bring 
forth, There is something revolting in the idea that two strong 
men and an impetuous bull unite their utmost efforts to destroy a 
helpless supplicating woman; and no remembrance. of her intended 
crime can altogether reconcile us to her fate. 

Unlike the Laocoon, which.can dnly be seen to advantage from 
one point, the Farnesian Bull was intended for a central position, in 
which it could be looked at from all sides. The principal action is 
best seen from a point opposite to Dirce, but the figures are so 
arranged that each side presents a complete picture. Besides the 
three principal actors, we see a motionless female form which stands 
isolated behind Dirce and Amphion, and in which we immediately 
recognise Axtzope. Her head is restored, so that we are left to guess 
what her feelings were on seeing her enemy undergo the punishment 
destined for herself, and may hope that it is pity, though 


— Revenge is sweet especially to women. 


At her right hand is 2 doy with a syrinx and a garland on his head, 
seated, or rather fixed to the ground, in his character of mountain 
God; and near him is @ dog, of which all but the paws is re- 
stored. | 

One of the chief peculiarities of the group, in which it differs very 
- widely from the Laocoon, is the abundance of pictorial detail designed 
to mark the occasion and the locality of the action. The rocky 
sround represents the heights of Mount Citharon, and the presence 
of. various wild animals indicates, in a manner hitherto unknown to 
sculpture, the remoteness and wildness of the scene. We are reminded 
of the religious festival which attracted Dirce to the spot by the woven 
cista, or basket, from which the Dionysiac Sxake has crept forth, and 
the broken Zhyrsus, the-fvy, and the Hide of some feline animal, 
which Dirce has just thrown off. 

Some writers, and especially Ottfried Miiller, have endeavoured to 
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appeals to Az alone, as the less cruel of the two, and his attribute, 
the lyre, at his side is supposed to indicate the gentler feelings of the 
poet and minstrel. It is the harsher 7 ethus, they point out, who 
drags the unhappy quéen by the hair, and is about to bind her to the 
bull, Amphion is, as it were, the half-reluctant cooperator, carried 
away by the implacable fury of his sterner brother. This idea of the 
difference of character between the twin brothers is familiar to litera- 
ture, and the well-known lines of Horace! illustrate very aptly O. 
Miller’s interpretation of the Farnesian Bull :— 


Gratia sic fratrum geminorum, Amphionis atque 
Zethi, dissiluit, donec suspecta severo 


Conticuit lyra. Fyraternis cesstsse putatur 
Moribus Amphion. 


The generality of observers will hardly rise to the point of view 
from which these subtle distinctions are perceptible, and will see in 
Amphion only a powerful young hero with difficulty controlling the 
impetuous efforts of a furious bull to free itself from his grasp, | 

if we would do justice to this striking production of the Rhodian 
school we must take into account the period to which it belongs. 
We must acknowledge that the subject is destitute of all ethical 
meaning ; that it is chosen as best calculated to goad the imagination 
into a waking dream of horror: that with the sole effect of giving full 
expression to his ideas, the artist has employed all the means within 
his reach, whether suitable or unsuitable to the nature of his art ; 
that, in fine, he has grievously ‘o’erstepped the modesty ’ of sculpture. 
¥et if, forgetting for a moment the lessons we have learned in the 
school of Pheidias, we take it for what it is, the product of the same 
period as the sometimes grand, impetuous, and glowing, but often 
turgid, tawdry, and bombastic grandiloquence of Rhodian Oratory, it 
is impossible to deny it our meed of admiration, It would be difficult 
to mention any work of plastic art which tells its own story so com- 
pletely as this ; and the skill with which all the persons and incidents 
of the terrible drama are brought into the focus of one pregnant 
moment is worthy of great praise. The form and attitude of the 
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powerful youths are grand and imposing, and stand out in very 
effective contrast to the wild plunging of the maddened bull, on the 
one hand, and the blooming luxurious beauty of the quecnly Dirce, 
on the other. The whole conception and character of the work 
smacks of a Bacchic frenzy, which suits well with the myth from 
which it springs, and the spirit and colour of Rhodian art. 

It must always remain doubtful whether the ‘ Toro Farnese’ is the 
very work of the Trallesian artists, as we are inclined to think that 
it is. The composition is wonderfully good, considering the extra- 
ordinary complication and difficulty of the subject, and the circum- 
stance that the group was intended to be scen from all sides. The 
chief fault in it is that the upper part of the group is rather over- 
loaded, thus giving it the air of being somewhat top-heavy. 

We find the sotzf of the Farnesian Bull on a bronze coin of 
Thyateira in Lydia, struck in the reign of Alexander Severus, and 
on @ gem,’ as well as on the Neapolitan cameo noticed above. 

To the Rhodian school has been further conjecturally assigned 
one of the most beautiful and intcresting works of ancient art: viz. 

‘Menelaus bearing the body of Patroclus? (called by some writers 
‘Ajax with the body of Achilles’), known under the name of Pas. © 
guino to every visitor of Rome, This group, which is in a terrible 
state of mutilation and decay, represented a bearded warrior in the 
act of bearing a youthful comrade, mortally wounded, from the field 
of battle. Of this interesting scenc we have four representations, I. 
the Pasquino,} just mentioned (discovered in Rome near the house of 
a cobbler of that name, in the sixteenth century), which Is probably 
the original work; II. @ group found near the Porta Portese, in Rome, 
and bought by Cosmo I, Duke of Florence, in 1570. It was sub- 
sequently restored by Pietro Tacca, carved in marble after his model 
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' QO. Miiller, Destin. da. ¥, 215, b. and c. 
Conf. Eckhel, Mem? Anecdoti, tab. 15, No. 1; 
and Millin, Ga//, A¢ptho?. Pl. 140, n, 514. 


* In one of the Florentine coptes the dying 
warrior has a wound in the left breast, and 
the Vatican fragment shows a wound between 
the shoulders. The reader will remember 


that Patroclus was first stabbed in the back 
ha Manmbrarhue than decratalael bee dhe new 


Him from behind, a Dardan Panthon’s son, 
Euphorbus .... 
Approaching close, between the shoulders stabbed. 


3 Urlichs? fre Gruppe des Pasguino, Boun, 
1867. Conf. Ausnali d. Fist, Fav. ad’ Aoe., 
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by Lodovico Salvetti, and placed in the - Logeia de’ Lanst at 4 Florence 
(hg. 217), where it now stands: III. a group found in the mausoleum of 
Augustus in Rome, and now zn the court of the Pitti Palace at Florence; 
IV. another group of which ¢he head of the elder, and the legs of the 
younger, warrion were’ discovered by Gavin Hamilton in Hadrian’s 
Villa at Tivoli. These are now in the Vatican, where the Head of 
Menelaus especially is the object of enthusiastic admiration, The 
way in which ‘mingled sorrow and reproach are expressed in the 
noble upturned face is indescribably fine. 

About forty years ago the Florentine sculptor Ricci combined 
the first three fragments into a complete group, 
copying the left-arm of Mecnelaus, which ex- 
isted in none of the antique remains, from the 
restoration of Tacca, 

Nothing can be more admirable than the 
design of this noble work, which, as a repre- 
sentation of self-forgetting heroic friendship, 
contains just the ideal and moral element 
which we so painfully miss in the Laocoon 
and the Toro Farnese. Very effective is the 
contrast between the manly form of Menelaus, 
in the fulness of life and in the utmost ex- 
ertion of all his powers, with the drooping 
lifeless form and relaxed limbs of his youth- AJAX. 
ful friend. There is a legitimate pathos in the upturned head, and 
half sad, half threatening expression in the face of Menelaus, in 
which the verse of Homer its written in characters of stone-— 





Tov krduevat pepads, Saris rod y avrios Adar, 
To all who might oppose him threatening death. 
| 


It affects us deeply without depressing or degrading us by a mcre 
violent attack upon our nerves. In fact, so noble is this work both in 
motif and execution, so free from exaggeration and ultra-realism, that 
its very excellence may be, and has been, urged against assigning it 
to this period or the Rhodian school. 





-_—- 


' Friederichs (fast.) says, ‘not before the 4th cent. p.c.’ 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


PLASTIC ARL IN PERGAMON. 

WE have seen that in the service of great conquerors and despotic 
sovereigns like Alexander and his successors plastic art was chiefly 
employed in commemorating the warlike achievements of its patrons. 
The historic element, not indeed unknown in preceding periods, now 
becomes predominant in Hellenic art, and especially so in the city 
of Pergamon, in Mysia, best known in history as the capital of the 
rich and powerful Attalidz. 

This famous dynasty was founded about the year 283 B.c. by 
Philetzrus, a Pontian, whom Lysimachus made governor of Per- 
gamon. It seems to have been rather from fear of the machina- 
tions of Arsinoe, the wife of his patron, than from deliberate 
treachery that Phileterus was induced to join the party of Se- 
leucus, who confirmed him in his governorship. It is no slight proof 
of his ability that amidst the changes and perils of those. troublous 
times he managed to maintain himself in a certain degree’ of inde- 
pendence of his more powerful neighbours, and to hand down his 
power to his rightful heirs. He was succeeded in 263 ac. by his 
nephew, Eumenes I, who not only maintained but extended his 
dominions and consolidated his power, so that his successor, the 
famous Attalus I’, was in a position to assume the title as well as the 
authority of king. Attalus was wise enough to. foresee the triumph 
of the Romans in their struggle with the splendid but brittle mon- 
archies of Asia, and -to seek strength and safety in dutiful submis- 
sion to a power which he knew to be irresistible, 

We shall see hereafter that the connexion between the Attalide 
and the Romans is a fact of considerable importance in the history of 
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Greek art in Rome. But as regards our immediate subject, the art 
of Pergamon, the most interesting incident in the history of this 
vigorous dynasty is their collision with the Gauls, or as they were 
then called the Galatians. 

These terrible invaders penetrated into Macedonia, and defeated 
Ptolemy Keraunos about the year 280 B.c. After receiving a tem- 
porary check from the Macedonian general Sosthenes, they passed 
through Thessaly into Greece proper, and were defeated by the 
Grecks, or rather by Apollo himsclf, under the walls of Delphi. 
Another horde occupied Thrace and invaded Asia Minor on the 
invitation of Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, in 278 Bc. (Ol, 125). 
After plundering the shores of the Hellespont, Ionia, and Af®olia, 
they settled on the river Halys, and received tribute from almost all 
the countries west of the Taurus range, Attalus, King of Pergamon, 
alone refused submission, and in a battle near his capital gained a 
decisive victory over these terrible barbarians, and compelled them to 
confine themselves to a province in the interior, which received the 
name of Galatia from them. This battle probably took place not in 
Ol. 135. 2 (BC. 239), as is generally assumed, but in 229 Bc. (OL 
138, 2),! 

The moral clevation consequent on these new triumphs of Greeks 
over barbarians gave, as usual, a fresh impulst to plastic art, for 
which the events of the Gallic wars supplied suitable subjects of great 
national interest. The victories of Attalus inspired the art of Per- 
gamon, With true Greek feeling the conqueror sought to record the 
glories of his triumph in Athens, the once hallowed centre of Greek 
life, and rejoiced to write his name on the glorious scroll of heroes, 
who, like himself, had proved the superiority of the Greeks over every 
other race. 

Pausanias tells us that Attalus offered four groups of statues at 
Athens, which stood on the south wall of the Acropolis: viz. I. Zhe 
Battle of the Gods and Giants, ‘who once dwelt in Thrace and the 
Isthmus of Pallene’? Il. The Battle of Athentans and Amazons. 
Lil. The Battle of Marathon ; and IV. The Destruction of the Gauls in 
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1 Vide Niebuhr, AVede Schriften. Clinton, # A. p. 413. ? Pausan. i. 25, 2.. 
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Mysta by Attalus. In spite of the singular cxpression mpés TO 
reiye: in Pausanias’ description, the figures must have béen statues 
and not reliefs, for we read that the image of Dionysus in the first 
group was blown down and fell into the theatre.! It is supposed that 
there were from sixty to eighty figures in the four groups, some of the 
pedestals of which have been discovered at the eastern end of the 
south wall of the Acropolis? Many of these figures have been dis- 
covered scattered through the galleries of Venice, Naples, Rome, and 
Paris, and their common frovenance and intimate connexion shown 
by Prof. Brunn; of whose theory we shall have to speak more at 
iarge in describing the extant works of Pergamenian art. 

The notices of Pliny‘ refer to artists in Pergamon of a somewhat 
later date. ‘Several artists,’ he says, ‘represented the battles of 
Attalus and Eumenes against the Gauls: viz! Isigonus, Phyromachus, 
Stratonicus and Antigonus, who wrote treatises on his art.” ‘These 
artists,’ he adds, ‘were celebrated for a general equable merit, but did 
not rise to great excellence in any of their works.’ We must not, 
however, connect the works of the artists mentioned here with the 
offerings of Attalus. These four sculptors were workers in bronze, and 
traces of their works have been lately discovered by Prof. Conze at 
Pergamon itself. | 


STRATONICUS ‘OF Cyzicus, 
Ol. 135 (B.C. 240)? 


- 


who was known also as a celator® (carver of reliefs on metal), exe- 
cuted statues of Philosophers and Scopas? which probably means a 
merry group of dancing Satyrs, cxawP signifying a species of owl, to 
which satyricé motus were ascribed.® | 


' Plutarch (4i/on. 60) relates among the —Attali et Eumenis adversns Gallos preelia Isi- 
prodigies which preceded Antony’s fall, that gonus, Phyromachus, Stratonicus, Antigonus.’ 
‘the statue of Bacchus was cartied by a Conf. Atheneus, xi, Pp. 474, 


whirlwind from the Gigantomachia into the ® Plin. MW. ZZ, xxxiv. 154;  xxxiv. Br 
theatre.’ Athen. xi. p. 782. 

* wide Schubart in Fleckeisen’s Fakré., * Uriichs’ CArestom. Pin. P» 343. Pin, 
1868, p. 163; and Beul€, L’ Acropolis N. H. xxxiy, 90: ‘Stratonicus ceelator jlle 
@ Athenes, i. 94. philosophos, scogas.’ Vide Petersen. 4ych 
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PHYROMACHUS, 
Ol. 130 (B.C. 260)? 


made @ statue of Asklepios, which stood in the sacred grove called 
Nikephorion, ncar Pergamon. This work, which is spoken of as one 
of extraordinary merit, was carried off by Prusias, King of Bithynia, 
' when he devastated the neighbourhood of Pergamon, plundered the 
temple of the God, and took away the statues and xoana (203 B.C.). 
In copies of this work on coins of Pergamon Asklepios is represented 
in archaic style and standing. We have in all probability a very near 
approach to the original of Phyromachus in @ statue at Florence. 
His statue of Priapus is referred to in an epigram of Apollonius? 

scanty and disappointing as are these literary notices of Perga- 
menian artists in themselves, they acquire great importance when 
taken in connexion with existing works of art, whose real character 
has only lately been conjectured, and with the recent discoveries 
at Pergamon itself. | 


EXTANT WoRKS OF PERGAMENIAN ARTISTS. 


Statues of Gauls, &e. from the‘ Offering of Attalus I? It is highly 
probable that we possess a portion at least of the great offering, which, 
as we have said @above, was sent to Athens by Attalus I. in com- 
memoration of his signal victory over the Gauls. Prof. Brunn of Munich, 
to whose keenness of artistic perception and profound learning arche- 
ology owes so much, thinks that he has discovered remains of the 
group mentioned by Pausanias in a number of statues of barbarians, of 
exactly similar style and character, existing in different parts of Europe. 

The figures which are now very generally regarded as belonging 
to one or other of the four Attalic groups are three in Venice; four in 
Naples; one in Paris; one in the Vatican; and one tu the possession of 
Castellani at Rome. With one or two exceptions they all deviate 
very far from the ideal Greek type, and show the strongly marked 
features and forms of a barbarian nationality. The artist has other 
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aims than the representation of the highest beauty, which he often 
sacrifices to historic truth. The prevailing style of this period is that 
of hestortcal portraiture, the chief characteristic of which is a close 
and realistic imitation of national peculiarities, 

Of the three Venetian statues: 

No, 1 (fig. 218) represents @ beautiful youth, in the flower of his 
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YOUNG GAUL IN VENICE. 


age, stretched dead on the ground with three wounds in front. The 
hexagonal shield, and the girdle or rope of wire round his naked body, 
Justify us in regarding him as a Gaul, although the artist has so far 
idealised both face and form as to make them differ but little from 
the Greek type. - 

In. No. 2 (fig. 219) we see @ warrior of riper age, apparently un- 
wounded, who has been 
borne down on one knee 
by his adversary. Though 
evidently exhausted, he 
still fights on, sword in 
hand, to the last. The 
features and hair are here 


FIG. 2149, 


of the most pronounced 

barbarian type, and even 

the folds and flow of the 

_ drapery are decidedly un- 
Greek, 

| The full effect of the 

GALLIC” WARRIOR IN VENICE. singularly bold and vigor 

ous figure, No. 3 (fig. 220) is somewhat marred by the faulty restora- 

tion of the missing arms The ahcence nf all weneseee ccc cee 
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more the raising of the left hand, as if in pathetic supplication, is 
quite inconsistent with the character of the person and the situation. 
We may confidently assume that he held his shield in the left hand 
against the foe, and his, 
for the moment, useless 
sword in the right. The 
attitude is that ofa man 
who has been suddenly 
and violently hurled to 
the ground, probably by 
a rider, and who with 
difficulty supports him- 
self in his new position. 
He is as yet unwounded, 
and even in the midst of 
his consternation and 
momentary — helpless- 
ness, we see the full GALLIC WARRIOR IN VENICE. 

force of his powerful and elastic frame. The face and hair are of 
the strongly marked barbarian type. 

Of the four Neapolitan figures the most interesting is the 4 MAZON, 
No. 4 (fig. 22 I), stretched in death on the spear which slew her, while her 
Own weapon lies broken by her side. Fic. 

Her form, and especially the bosom, 
are somewhat too full and maternal 
for the ideal of the stern female 
Warrior —the Amazon of earljer and 
purer art. The artist evidently 
designs to call forth an interest for 
her by the pathetic inclination of 
her head, the drops of blood which 
flow from the wounds in the lovely DYING AMAZON. ai NAPLES. 
breast, and the air of gentleness and peace which he has thrown 
round the prostrate form, | 

The other N capolitan figures are less easy to interpret. In No. 5 
(hig. 222), judging from the trowsers and shoes, and the curved sword, 
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we have, probably, a Persian from the Marathonian group; although 
the headpiece is not altogether Persian, and Gauls, too, wore both 
trowsers and caps.! | 
Fic. 222, No. 6 (fig. 223) looks, 
—™ at first sight, like a Greek 
or Romah warrior, on ac- 
count of the form of his 
helmet; but the mous- 
taches and whiskers, and 
the smoothly shaven chin, 
show that he is intended 
for a Gaul. His life js 


quickly oozing from the 
wounds in his breast, and it is with difficulty that he props himself on 


his left arm in almost exactly the same position as the so-called 








DYING PERSIAN IN NAPLES, 





Fic, 223. | ‘Dying gladiator’? 
. x) | On the other hand, 
< p there is no mistaking the 
| | ; . nationality of No. 7 
i” Seats oh (fig. 224), who is fashi- 
eS iy ) f oned in the wildest and 

(ht - 

. ee NAY - coarsest type of the bar- 
he. oe barian. The hair of the 





| head is thick and matted, 
a and even that on the 
} breast and in the arm- 
pits is expressed, and 

gives to this figure an air of savagery which is increased by the stern 
look of defiance in the facé. The skin of some animal is wrapped 
round the left arm ; the right hand still grasps the sword, which death 
alone can wrest from his grasp. By his side lies his girdle, which, 
unlike that of the young ‘warrior (No. 1), to whom he forms in 
almost all respects a striking contrast, is not of metal, but of some soft 
material? The Parisian statue, No, 8 (fig. 225), the entire nudity of 





WOUNDED GAUL IN NAPLES, 
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' Friederichs’ Bazs/, p. 325. * Vide fatfra, p.558. 9 Friederichs? Haust, p. 324, 
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which denotes the Gaul, has sunk on one knee, in an attitude very 
similar to that of No. 2; and, like him, he fights on. in spite’ of the 
wound in his thigh, from which the blood is flowing. 


FIG. 224, 





GALLIC WARRIOR IN NAPLES, 


Of the two last, Nos, 9 and Io, in the Vatican and the collection 
of Castellani respectively, it is difficult to speak with any confidence, 
The Vatican figure (fig. 226) wears a head-dress of a Persian fashion, 
but his complete nudity hardly suits the oriental character. He, too, 
is defending himself against an adversary who is striking at him 


from above. 
Fic, 225. Fic. 226. 





GALLIC WARRIOR IN PARIS, | GALLIC WARRIOR IN VATICAN, 


Lhe nude, youthful and rather feminine, Jigure, No. 10 (fig. 227), is 
also considered to belong to the fourth group of the offerine of Attaluc 
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He is without weapons, and his s right arm is raised rather in depreca- 
"Fie, 229, tion than resistance ; his whole bearing 
is anything but that of a Gallic warrior. 

There is another figure of a éeau- 
tiful youth in Venice (fig. 228) lying 
prostrate on his shield, like No. 1, 
which is also regarded by some writers 
as belonging to one of the Attalic 
groups. ‘There is, however, nothing of 
the barbarian in his ideal face and 
limbs, and nothing Gallic about him but 
his hexagon shield. 

Other extant works have been as- 
signed to one or other of these four 
groups, and among them the beautiful 
| statue at Naples of an Amazon falling 
YOUNG GAUL (?) (CASTELLANL.} from her horse. 





Fic. 228. 





YOUNG GALLIC (?}) WARRIOR IN VENICE, 


THE GREAT ALTAR AT PERGAMON. 


It appears that the victory of Attalus I, brilliant as it was, did 
not permanently destroy the strength and spirit of the Galatians 
In alliance with the King of Bithynia they once more invaded the 
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' Overbeck, Ges. d. Plastih, ii, 178. 
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Pergamenian territory in the year 168 B.C., when Attalus I. had 
been succeeded by his son Eumenes II. The latter, who had in- 
herited the martial spirit of his father, again defeated the Gala- 
tians in a final struggle with tremendous loss. He too sought safety 
and independence in a strict alliance with the Romans, and afforded 
them valuable assistance in their AEtolian and Syrian campaigns, and 
more especially at the battle of Magnesia (190 B.C.), in which Scipio 
broke the power of Antiochus the Great. Eumenes II. was richly re- 
warded for his important services, and obtained from the grateful 
Romans, with whom he made himself personally popular during a visit 
to Rome,’ the Thracian Chersonese, and nearly all the country to 
the west of the Taurus range. Antiochus was compelled, moreover, 
to pay him 359 talents for his war expenses, and 127 talents in lieu of 
a yearly tribute of corn. Eumenes also received the elephants which 
_ formed part of the spoils of the defeated king. 

Eumenes IT. was‘now at the summit of his power and prosperity, 
and it is reasonable to conjecture that it was at this period of his 
life that he applied himself to the adornment of his capital, and 
made Pergamon worthy of the extent and prosperity of his extended 
empire. He employed. the vast wealth which he had inherited and 
acquired in attracting artists and men of letters to his court, and ren- 

dered Pergamon only second to Alexandria itself as a centre of Hel- 
-lenic learning and civilisation. ‘Eumenes II. says Strabo,? ‘built 
the city, and planted the grove of Nikephorion, and out of his love of 
magnificence and beauty erected buildings as offerings to the Gods, 
and founded libraries,3 and made Pergamon the splendid abode which 
it now is’ | 

We have now good reason to believe that one of the most re- 
markable of these works was 4x Altar of vast size, dedicated to "AOnva 
TToAtas kat Neenddpos as an offering for the victory of Eumenes over 
the Gauls. A great part of the plastic ornament of this vast structure 
may-now be seen in the museum at Berlin, . 





" Cato complained bitterly of the favour * The splendid library of Pergamon was 
shown to a foreign king.— Plutarch, Cafo afterwards sent by Mark Antony to Alexandria 
Major. asa present to Cleopatra, who would probably 


* xi, 624, | have preferred a modern French novel. 
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It seems strange that so magnificent a work should have left only 
the very faintest traces in ancient literature. A few years ago its ex- 
istence was hardly suspected, and it is almost by what we call accident 
that this grand monument of Hellenic-Asiatic art has been brought 
to light. The merit of its first discovery belongs to Mr. Humann, a 
Westphalian engineer, who, though not an archzologist, had acquired 
some knowledge of Greek art in the cast-museums of his country. 
This gentleman, while employed in making roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Pergamon, had witnessed the destruction of a large number 
of sculptured marbles in the Acropolis of Pergamon by Turks and 
Greéks, and had taste enough to recognise their value. He at-once 
communicated his discovery to the proper authorities at Berlin, and 
in the year 1871 received a visit from Professors E. Curtius, Adler, 
and Gelzer at Pergamon, and showed them the indications of the 
buried treasure. In the same year the ground was examined by 
Dr. Hirschfeld. As the testimony of these high authorities left no 
_ doubt of the vast importance of the discovery, the Prussian Govern- 
ment would have commenced operations at once had they not been 
engaged in the costly expedition to Olympia, for which the Prussian 
parliament cheerfully voted about fifty thousand pounds, Yet even 
before the conclusion of the artistic campaign in Elis, suitable 
men and sufficient money were found to begin operations in Per-_ 
gamon, In April 1880 Prof. Conze, the learned director of the 
Cast-Museum at Berlin, arrived in Pergamon, accompanied by Mr, 
Carl Wilberg, the artist, who, during a four weeks’ sojourn, made a 
number of interesting sketches of the altar and the surrounding 
country (fig. 229). 

The first excavations were made on a platform on the south-west 
side of the Acropolis, a little. below its summit, which proved to be 
the site of the altar. This vast edifice, which must have presented a 
magnificent object of view from the city, is only incidentally referred 
to’ by Pausanias,! who, when speaking of the altar of Zeus at Olympia, 
remarks, that it consisted of the ashes of burnt victims, ‘dhe the altar 
of Pergamon, Another reference to it, which had hitherto almost 
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escaped nolice! now assumed considerable importance. ‘The sateaoe 
occurs in the work of Ampelius, an obscure writer of the third. 


century of our era. ‘ 7here was, he says, ‘at Pergamon a great altar 


of marble, forty feet in height, with very large sculptures represent- 
ing the Battle of the Gods and Giants.’? 

The success which attended the excavations in this spot was un- 
precedently rapid and great. The first ground was broken in Sept. 
1879. In the month of June 1880 four hundred and sixty-two 





VIEW OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT PERGAMON BY MR, C, WILBERG, 


chests, weighing about 7,000 cwt., containing ninety-four large slabs 
of the, Gigantomachta (about three-fifths of the entire frieze), thirty- 


five slabs of the smaller ‘ 7elephus frieze, one hundred and thirty in- 


scriptions, thirty-seven statues, busts, horses, &c., and a large number 
of architectural and other fragments, arrived safely in Berlin. 
The observations of the able and indefatigable architect, Mr. R. 





! It is quoted by O. Miiller and Botticher. magna alta pedes quadraginta, cum maximis 
2 Ampelit Lib. Memorialis (‘Miracula  sculpturis ; continet autem gigantomachiam.’ 
Mundi’); ‘Pergamo erat ara marmorea a4 | 
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Bohn} make it highly probable that the proper altar of sacrifice rose 
sub Fove, from about the centre (somewhat nearer to the north side) 
ofa vast basement of masonry, about sixteen feet in height and one 
hundred feet square. This altar, which was formed of the piled-up 
ashes of burnt victims, was approached by a broad flight of steps! cut 
into the basement on the south side. It is also supposed that the 
altar was surrounded by a hall of elegant Ionic pillars, open on the 
outside, but closed on the inside by a wall, so as to enclose a space 
about the altar of seventy feet square, which could only be entered 
by the flight of steps ? (figs 230). 


FIG. 230. 
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GREAT ALTAR AT PERGAMON RESTORED, 


The principal frieze, representing the Battle of the Gods and 
Giants, ran round all four sides of the building at ‘about eight feet 


from the ground, except, of course, where it was interrupted by the 


steps, up the sides of which it was continued in triangular form. The 
figures of the frieze (which, like the basement itself, is of a coarse- 
grained marble of a bluish grey tint) are about seven and a half feet 
high, and appear to have been carved on the slabs after the comple- 
tion of the building. The smaller frieze, the subject of which is 
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_* Not so broad probably as in the illustra- " Die Lrgebnisse der Ausgrabungen wu 
tion, fig. 230, Lergamon, Berlin, 1880. 
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taken from the legend of T. elephus, son of Heracles and the priestess : 
Auge, is from four and a half to five feet high ; it probably adorned 
. the inner wali of the Ionic colonnade. 7 

The larger frieze, the figures of which are in as high relief as those 
of a metope, was protected by a far projecting cornice, in the cyma- 
tium of which the names of the Gods were inscribed. Below: the 
frieze were the names of the Giants, and lower still those of the artists 
employed on the work. Of Gods the following ‘names may still be 
deciphered : ’A@nva, ‘HpaxdAs, ‘Apdirpira, Hocedav, ‘Oxeavos, Tpi- 

voy, Apns, (E)vta, ’Adpodtrn, Aréyn, An(r)d, Ogusrs, CAc)repy, and 
1%; of giants only three names are found complete, XGovigvros, 
‘Epuctybav, and ’Ox@aio(s); of artists not one is legible. 

The subject of this relief was one which must naturally recur 
again and again to the successive actors in the long struggle with the 
barbarians.’ Nothing could be more natural to the Greek mind than 
to represent the feud between Hellenic civilisation and Gallic bar- 
barism, by. the old myths of the great contest between the bright and 
beautiful Olympian deities and the wild and lawless Giants, rudely 
shapen in nature’s earliest and coarsest mould. Both Greeks and 
Romans were apt to regard the northern barbarians as a race of 
giants. Callimachus,? the Alexandrian poet, who was alive when 
Attalus I. beat the Gauls, calls them ‘late born 77tans from the far 
west.” It was the gigantic szze of the Germans which. terrified the 
soldiers of Czsar, and made so many of his officers keep in their 
tents, and apply to him for leave of absence ‘on urgent affairs’ in 
Rome. The nature of the contest, too, between God and Giant was 
remarkably similar to that between Hellene and Gaul. In both cases 
the utter destruction of the foe was the mutual object; all ideas of 
fairness or mercy were out of place. For God and Giant there was 
no alternative but Heaven and Hades; and for Hellene and Gaul no 
resting-place between dominion and death. 

The designer of the frieze has followed the myth in its latest 


' Representations of the Gigantomachia the peplos and shield of Athéné; and on 
are very numerous in Greek art; e.g. in the many ancient vases. 
pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Agrri- * Del. 1743 Owvyéve: Terfves be’ ‘Eawépov 
gentum, and of the treasury ofthe Megarians  écxaréwvros, 
at Olympia ; in the Selinuntian metopes ; in ° 
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form, as we find it in the pages of the mythographer Apollodorus 
(140 B.C.) and in the Gigantomachia of Claudian. Homer knows 
nothing of such a contest. The Giants are indeed mentioried in the 
Odyssey,' in connexion with the Cyclopes, as an insolent and lawless 
tribe whom Eurymedon, an ancestor of Alcinous, ‘ruled over and 
destroyed,’ and as nearly related to the Pheacians. But though they 
are said to be near akin to the Gods, they are always spoken of 
in Homer as mortals. Hesiod, on the other hand, regards them as 
divine beings born of Ge. The mighty Mother Earth (([) in her 
ceaseless struggle with Heaven (Odpavés) had first led her Titans 
against the bright citadels of the Gods, and had suffered a terrible 
defeat. Prometheus was chained to the rocks of Caucasus; the 
proud neck of Atlas was bent beneath the superincumbent world - 
and the flesh of Tityos grew only to be devoured. She now creates 
a new brood of monsters from the blood of the mutilated Cronos 
(Saturn) (or from intercourse with Tartarus), and hurls them once 
more on her ancient foes. Fired by every passion which could rouse 
their savage nature to madness—the hope of vengeance, empire, and 
the possession of the Olympian Goddesses, whose beauty had so often 
led their elder brethren to destruction—they readily obey her call, and 
rush with eager confidence to the fight. 


Jam credunt vicisse Deos ... . 
; Hie sternere Martem 
Cogitat, hic Pheebi laceros divellere crines. 
Hic sibi promittit Venerem, spiratque Dianz 
Conjugium, castamque cupit violare Minervam.? 


In such a spirit is the frieze of the great altar of Pergamon con- 
ceived. The colossal figures are executed in the freest and boldest 
style, and in such high relief that they have all the effect of statues. 
The artist has given full play'to a wild and daring fancy, and the 
skilful hand seems to embody with inexhaustible skill and genial ease 
the most eccentric vagaries of his bold imagination. The form and 





' vil. 207, and x. 120, Germain contempt on the upstart Olympian 
* ‘There was no great presumption in this. dynasty. 
Ge, as daughter of Chaos (Hesiod. 7; heog. § Claudiani Gigantomachia. Conf. Ovid, 


117, 125), was better bornthan Zeus, and in Af. i. 1$7. 
her fallen state looked with a certain St. 
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attitude of the Gods are, of course, dignified’ and graceful ; but in 
those of the Giants we find the utmost variety and originality of con- 
ception. Some of them are of the noblest type of vigorous youth 
or mature manhood, and can hardly be distinguished from their 
divine adversaries. This is the case IN some vase paintings (fig. 231). 








— ee 








FIG. 231, 





GIGANTOMACHIA FROM A VASE, 


The thighs of others are prolonged into hideous serpents,! which, — 
with their crushing coils and venomous bite, take an active part in 
the engagement. An example of the more monstrous formation is 
found on gems (fig. 232). Many of them have wings, either two ot 
four: one has the head and paws of a lion on a Fic. 232. 
human body ; another the horns and ears of a Triton ; 
and another monster, in shaping which the artist has oe 
gone to the extreme of ugliness, has a hump on his /f 
neck like a buffalo. . 
The battle consists, after the Homeric style, ina 
series of hand-to-hand combats between a God and 





a Giant, or a contest of several combatants over the GEM IN 
bodies of the slain, The chief groups, which occu- BAIT, MUS. 
pied the east-side, are those in which Athéné and Zeus are engaged. 
We shall begin with the latter, although the first place belongs of right 
to the former as the tutelary divinity to whom the altar was dedicated. 
fhe Zeus group. Zeus, the great king and leader of the Gods, is 





_ 
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engaged, like the foremost heroes of the Tliad, with several foes at 
once. With resistless might he strides over the bodies of the fallen, 
shaking the dread zgis in his raised right hand. On his right is 
a giant sitting on the ground, whose thigh is transfixed by a thun- 
derbolt. On his left is @ younger giant in purely human form 
upon his knees, with his hand to his wounded shoulder, Further 
to the left is a enormous snake-legged monster, who has wrapped 
a hide—his only garment-—about his arm by way of shield, and, 
undismayed by the fate of his comrades, is hurling a rock at the omni- 
potent Thunderer.! Above him rise the heads of his snake-legs, into 





THE ATHENE GROUP. 


the jaws“of which the attendant Aag/e of Zeus, swooping from above, 
has fixed his iron claws. The remains of a magnificent Quadriga 
with a driver in long fluttering garments, bearing a shield, probably 
belongs to this group. The fiery cinged horses, with a metal bar 
across their backs, as in our old curricle, are'wildly rushing over a 
heap of dead. . | 

The Athéné group (fig. 233). The centre of interest, however, 
ligs in this scene. The Goddess, purposely perhaps, is represented 


oo 7 ; 
4 This remarkable figure is the more interesting because it is ’xactly copied in a well- 
known relief in the Vatican. 


FHE TRIPLE HECATE. aT 


without any weapon of offence, except the dread gorgoneion: on her 
breast. | , 
‘Non utitur hata, 
Nam satis est vidisse semel.’ 

seizing a handsome giant wih four wings by the hair, she strives to 
drag him along in her onward course. Her constant attendant, ¢he 
Lrichthonian serpent, has coiled round his right leg and left arm, and 
forced him intoa position so similar to that of the Laoccon, that some 
believe that the motif of the latter is derived from this group. The 
pathetic hopeless expression in the upturned face of the paralyzed giant 





THE TRIPLE tlECATE. 


is very finely rendered. On the right side of the slab a.Nike—whose - 
outspread wings balance those of the giant in this masterly ecomposi- 
tion—floats towards the Goddess with the garland of victory. Before 
her feet is the mighty form of, Ge, half emerging from the ground, 
and with piteous looks supplicating mercy for her darling brood. 


Injecta monstris Terra dolet suis. 


Hecaté group. Most of the types of the Gods are familiar to our 
eyes, but the figure of Hecadé (fig. 234) is without precedent in ancient 
art. She is here represented with three heads, a triple body, and six 


gaeme theen of which hear chielde and 9a cward cheath while the richt 
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hands are armed with a sword,a spear, and a long flaming torch, 
which she drives like a lance into the face of her. enemy. She is 
vigorously seconded by “her dog, who is fixing his great fangs into 
the body of @ prostrate giant. Above the dog is the head of a snake 
furiously biting into the rim of Hecate’s shield. - 

Artemis group. On the next slab to the right we recognise 
| Artemts, who, with one foot firmly planted on the scaly legs of a 
fallen foe, is drawing her bow against a young and handsome giant 
with shield and helmet, who boldly rushes to meet her. He is 
hastening to the assistance of Ais older comrade, on whom Artemis 
is treading with her richly sandalled foot, while one of her dogs seizes 
the back of his neck with his teeth, | 

Apollo (?) group. One of the finest of the figures is supposed to be 
Apollo, who is standing over an enemy whom he has shot, and is in 
the act of drawing another deadly arrow from his quiver.! 

Dionysus group. Another figure of great beauty is that of Diony- 
sus wearing a crown of ivy, and a short rich garment gut with the skin 
of a wild beast. He is accompanied by his favourite panther and two 
young Satyrs, who are easily recognised by the coarse bristling hair 
and the great glands in the neck. We are here reminded of a passage 
in Eratosthenes,? in which he says that ‘Dionysus, Hebhestus, and 
the Satyrs rode to this battle on asses, and frightened the giants by 
their cries.’ : | 

We know from the inscription mentioned above, that the marine 
Deities —Poseidon, Oceanus, Triton, &c.—played an important part 
in the drama, but we have no certain representation of any par- 
_ ticular Sea God, except perhaps Amphitrite on the slab marked Z2.3 
There is reason to believe that these deities occupied the sides of the 
_ flight of steps. We have,thowever, a magnificent Biga of Hippocanps, 
which can have belonged only to Poseidon, and several combatants 
on the side of the Gods bearing evident traces of their watery origin. 
’ One of these wears a high cap of fish skin. Another fantastic monster 
—a sort of sea-centaur-—has the forehead of a horse, the head and 


' Vide Pindar, Py. viii. 15. * In the Assyrian Hall of the Berlin mu- 
* Catast. ii, Dionysus is called yryavroAd-  seum. 


twp. Conf, Hor. Carm, ii, 19, 28. 
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trunk of a man, wings of feathery seaweed, and a ‘long curling fish- 
tail, Another has a human form, with the addition of wings, short 
horns and pointed ears, which end in seaweed, with which the feathers 
of his wings are also interspersed. 

One of the most imposing objects in the frieze is a well- 
preserved Quadriga driven by a God (fleltos?) or king, clad in 
the typical garment of the Greek charioteer. He holds the reins 
in his left hand, and swings a torch in his right. The progress 
of the rearing horses is checked by @ Giant, who has boldly thrown 
himself in their way. A female figure on horseback, Hes (Aurora)? 
is thus cut off from the chariot which she precedes. She turns 
her head towards the giant in terror, and gallops away. There 
is a second female rider in another part of the frieze, with her back to 
the spectator, who is generally called Se/ézé One might object that 
these Goddesses were not accustomed to ride Eos is generally 
winged, and floats before the Sun-god, and Seléné either drives or 
walks. The face of this so-called Helios is too much mutilated to 
show whether it is a portrait or not. Either Attalus or Kumenes would 
certainly oqgupy a prominent place in the composition, and it would be 
in accordance with the insane presumption of Alexander and. his suc- 
cessors to represent the ruler of Pergamon as the Sun-god in his 
chariot. | 

As pendant to Ge, the mother of the Giants, we find on another slab 
the mighty form of Cyée/e (Rhea), the Great Mother of the Gods. The 
chief seat of this venerable Goddess was in the neighbouring Phry- 
gian mountains, from one of which, Ku@¢va@, near Celena, she took 
her name. Her worship and that of her satellites, the Cabeiri, had 
existed in Pergamon itself from the very earliest times, She is 
represented with very full proportions, and she enters the contest 
riding, as usual, on @ Hon. Her ample mantle covers her head as 
well as her body, and gives her the appropriate air of sanctity and 
mystery. Above her head hovers the Eagle of her son Zeus, bearing 
in his claws_a thunderbolt bound with sacred fillets. Her weapon is 
a bow, which is not elsewhere ascribed to her. She is preceded, 
as a mark of her great dignity, first by @ female attendant, whose 
garment swells like a sail behind her back, and further to the 
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front, by the rude and powerful form of one of the Catveirt' He 
carries his attribute, te hammer, which he is aiming at the most 
monstrous form in the whole frieze. This is a Gzant who has not 
only the legs of a serpent, but ¢ke hump and ears of a buffalo. He has 
thrown his huge bulk on his enemy, who drives his sword up to the 
hilt into the monster’s body, 

The chief enigma in this great work is a beautiful female figure, 
whom the Germans call by the wonderful name of Schlangentopfwer- 
ferin (thrower of the snake-vase). Dressed in a chiton, and with a 
mantle over her shoulders, she is striding to the left to attack 
a Giant who has fallen on one knee. She seizes his shield with 
her left hand, and attempts to drag it away, and her right hand 
holds @ round vase encircled by snakes, which she is about to hurl at 
him. She wears a short fluttering veil, and her hair is confined by a 
simple band. The beauty of her face and her rich dress have pro- 
cured for her the name of Aphrodite ; others see in her a Merezd ; but 
the riddle of her attribute—the snake-encircled vase—remains un- 
solved. The figure is the more interesting because, in a painting of 
the Gigantomachia by Giulio Romano, in the Palazzo del Te, near 
Mantua, we sce four or five female figures hurling similar vases, which 
are not, however, encircled by serpents. If we accept the name of 
Aphrodite, which I am hardly inclined to do, the utter inadequacy of 
such a brittle weapon might suggest the lines of Claudian :— 

Kumpis 8 obre Bédos hépev, ob Grdov: add? exodpsler 

"AyAainy.* 
Of one combatant on the side of the Gods, as essential to a Giganto- 
machia as Zeus himself, viz. Heracles, no certain traces have as yet 
been found. There is, indeed, a male figure with the typical lion’s 
skin and club, but it is probably that of a Giant attacking a lion to 
his left. Ifso, Heracles must have been represented in another part 
of the battle. With that strange inconsistency which pervades the 
whole of Greek mythology, the success of the 1mmortal and omni- 
potent Gods was made contingent, by a higher law promulgated 


1 Diodor. v. 51. Lucian, Dea Syr. xv. 97. 


7 Cypris neque telum ferebat neque arma; sed gerebat 
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through the oracles, on the presence and aid of a mortal! In 
fact, Heracles was the hero of the battle, for it was he who slew with 
his bow the two most formidable giants, Alcyoneus and Porphyrion, 
of whom the. latter alarmed even Zeus himself 2 

Throughout the whole frieze the Gods, of course, have the upper 
hand; but they have no easy task, and in one or two instances a 
Ged appears to be in peril. It is only the Goddesses—of whom there 
are some sixteen—who are never in trouble or danger. The calm- 
ness and cheerful confidence with which they thrust their blazing 
torches into the faces of the howling giants, and tread with those 
beautiful boots upon their heads, are wonderful to behold! 

From what has been said the reader will have gathered that this 
extraordinary work has all the characteristics of the period to which 
it belongs—the colossal grandeur, the violence, the grotesqueness, the 
pathos, the wild fancy, the rhetorical exaggeration, the dravura tone 
of the morbid Alexandrian age. The first effect is extremely striking 
—almost overpowering — but it is hardly elevating or ennobling. Many 
of the forms, indeed, are moulded on the best Greek models, and the 
execution is not only highly skilful, but conscientiously carried out in 
those parts of the figures which are hidden from the eye, But there 
is much in these reliefs which is anything but Greek, which is bar- 
bartan and Asiatic ; much which is more akin to the bloody Roman 
arena than the Olympian Altis. We could not look at them again 
and again, and during our whole lives, as we do at the works of an 
earlier period, always expecting to discover some new beauty, to gain 
some new idea, some deeper insight into the heart and soul of the 
artist, and into that infinite and ideal world from which he drew his 
inspiration. * 

Lué Telephus frieze of the great altar at Pergamon. The smaller 
frieze, of which from thirty to forty slabs are now in Berlin, appears 
to have adorned the inner wall of the colonnade, which enclosed 
the altar of burnt ashes. The subject of this relief is taken from 





* ois Oeats Adytov Fv td Ocay péy pndéva — waera.— Diodor. i. 6. Hor. Caro. ii, 12, 7. 
Tay Trydyrwy daroddofos Btvacdatr, cunpue- 2 nat 8) adre efs Tloopuplwy aird (Tovi} 
ee a ~*~ a. -_ ri _. 5 
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the legend of Telephus, son of Auge, -an Arcadian princess, who, 
while acting as priestess of Athéné, was subjected to.the violent 
wooing of Heracles. An oracle of the second century B.c. still ad- 
dresses the Pergamenians as ‘ Telephidz,’! and they always claimed 
descent from an Arcadian colony which came to Mysia under Tele- 
phus, to whom they paid divine honours. The unhappy Auge 
exposed her infant on the mountains of Arcadia, where it was 
suckled by a hind. Mother and child were soon found by Heracles, 
and saved from destruction. They were subsequently wrecked on 
the coast of Teuthrania (in Mysia), where Auge became the wife of 
Teuthras, and her son Telephus the leader of the Teuthranians. He 
opposed the landing of the Greeks on their way to Troy, and was 
wounded by the spear of Achilles. On consulting the oracle, he was 
told that the wound could only be healed by the rust of the spear 
which inflicted it. Telephus thereupon stole into the house of 
Agamemnon, seized the little Orestes, took refuge with him at the 
domestic altar, and extorted the healing rust from the parents by 
threatening the life of their child. 

All these scenes appear to be pourtrayed on the remains of the 
smaller frieze. We see Te/ephus seated on the altar with a bandage 
round his wounded leg holding the infant Ovestes. The terrified 
nurse is kneeling on the altar steps, and above her is a fragment of 
Agamemnon holding a sceptre. On another slab Herac/es is stand- 
ing before a plane tree with club and lion’s skin, and the infant 
felephus is playing on the ground at the dugs of a wild beast. On 
another Auge is represented completely enveloped in a mantle, which 
covers the back of her head, sitting on an eminence in evident dis- 
tress. Below her are two men preparing‘a boat, which they move with 
curious machines, In the best preserved relief we see another woman 
(nymph P), also sitting, and wrapped in a hooded mantle; below her 
is a female slave, who is feeding the fire under a caldron with biilets 
of wood. a 

the whole tone of the Telephus frieze is quicter than that of the 


Gigantomachia, and serves to show how eclectic was the character of 
the art of the Diadochi. 
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Among the other numerous works of art found at Pergamon, but 
not belonging to the Altar, are :— 

A bronze statuette of a Satyr boy.’ It was found in the ruins of a 
Greek dwelling at Pergamon, and probably formed part of its decora- 
tive furniture. Zhe young Satyr, who is of the rude boorish type, is 
in the act of starting back from the sudden attack of some not very 
formidable foe—a@ snake or a dog (}—which may or may not have 
been actually represented. He is raising his right hand above his 
head as if to deal a blow with the peda, or lagobolon, with which he 
was doubtless armed. The expression in the face of this idle, greedy, 
wantonly mischievous, insolent yet cowardly, but at the same time 
humorous and good-natured, young vagabond is given with extra- 
ordinary skill, From his left arm hangs a panther’s skin, which 
happily fills up the space between the legs. In his left hand he holds 
a syrinx, the seven pipes of which are of equal length, according to 
the ancient form, which fell into disuse in the Graeco-Roman period. 
The figure, therefore, probably belongs to the best period of Perga- 
menian art-—the end of the third or beginning of the second century 
B.C, The head has been rightly compared with that of the Thorn 
extractor in the British Museum, and the attitude reminds us strongly 
of the Marsyas of the Lateran, and the Acte@on attacked by hits dogs in 
the British Museum ; 

Lhirty draped feinale figures, probably priestesses ; 

A few mate statues ; 

A statuette of Athéné ; 

Lhe Iriple Flecaté, a small idol ; 

And lastly, preeminent in ail respects above all the works of art 
exhumed at Pergamon, The»s/fead of a woman or Goddess, of Parian 
marble, of such extraordinary beauty that many experts are inclined 
to refer it to the fourth century. But it has all the characteristics 
of pathos, and of a soupgon of aristocratic voluptuousness as well as 
refinement ‘which are characteristic of the post-Alexandrian period, 
it has been called Aphrodite. If it is intended for the Cyprian queen, 
the artist has, I think, taken for his model some proud and beautiful 
damsel of the sumptuous court of one of the Attalide. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


THE DYING GAUL IN THE CAPITOL AT ROME 
(fig. 235). 


WE cannot reasonably suppose that a patriotic monarch like Attalus, 
who made such magnificent presents to the city of Athens, would 
leave Pergamon, his own capital, unadorned by memorials of his 
Fic. 235. crowning and saving 

victory. And, in fact, 

we have statues of a 

‘ similar style and cha- 
racter to those of the 

Attalic offerings de- 

scribed above, which 





are with very general 
al assent assigned to this 
period and to artists 
of Pergamon. | 

‘There is scarcely a work in the whole range of ancient art which 
is more intelligible to the northern mind, or more universally popu- 
lar, than the so-called ‘ Dying Gladiator; a name so much en- 
deared to us by the touching lines of Byron—too familiar to quote— 
that we are loth to change it for the truer designation. This noble 
and pathetic statue was discovered at Rome in a very perfect state in 
the sixteenth century, and was formerly in the Villa Ludovisi. The 
restoration of the right arm is correct, but the horn; said to have been 

restored by Michael Angelo, should have ended in a mouthpiece. 
Nibby was the first to recognise a Gau/ in this statue, and came 
to this conclusion by comparing it with the description given of the 
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| LHE DYING GAUL. «BBY 
Sennen ee 
physical constitution of the Gauls, or Galatians as they were ‘called 
by the Greeks! There can be little doubt that the artist has here 
represented one of the many incidents of the great battle in which 
Attalus defeated the barbarian invaders. We learn from ancient 
history that the latter, when all seemed lost;. not unfrequently slew 
their wives and children and themselves to escape the hateful bondage 
to the Romans. A generous adversary could not but admire the 
rude greatness of soul which thus preferred self-inflicted death to 
slavery, and it is this which ennobles and idealises the statue before 
us. Such an incident is represented here, in the wild, stern bar- 
barian, who has just stabbed himself, and is gradually sinking to the 
ground, as the life-blood flows from the deep wound in his manly 
breast. His position, which is in the highest degree natural and 
graceful, is entirely determined by the effort to avoid all tension of 
the skin and muscles by which pain would be increased.2. The 
head droops, the enfeebled arm with difficulty supports the ever- 
increasing dead weight of the massive frame; death and gloomy 
despair are in his swimming eyes. He has had time not only to kill. 
. himself before the enemy arrives, but to break his now useless horn, 
and to cover with his lifeless body the broad shield, the emblem of his 
honour; and he still wears round his body the golden sorgues, the 
sign of rank, from which the haughty Manlius was proud to take his 
surname. | 
. Here, asin the Attalic offerings described above, we have a new 
departure in the aim and direction of plastic art. It was determined 
by the wish to represent the normal type of the barbarian of the North 
with all the physical imperfections resulting from exposure to a rude 
climate, and from the habits and manners of the untaught savage. 

It is true that foreigners appear on much earlier works—e.g. 
Trojans in the Aéginetan marbles, and Persians on the frieze of the 
Temple of Nike Apteros. But the artists of these works distinguished 
them from Greeks by dress and accoutrements alone. The Pergame- 


* Nibby,. £femeridi leticrarie di Roma, the fifth century B.c. a very characteristic 
1$21, App. p. 49. Diodor. Sic. v, 28, figure of an A‘thiopian may be seen.— 
* Vide Brunn, A.-G. 1. p. 455. Gerhard, Auserl. Vasen, vy. 3. 207. Conf. 
* The representation of foreign types be-  Friederichs’ Baws, p. 326. 
gan much earlier in painting. On a vase of 
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nian sculptor no longer stood on mythical ground, but on that of con- 

temporary history. He had to fix in the eternity of stone a scene which 

had been enacted before his own eyes, and to endow his work with 

the value of historic as well as artistic truth, This he succeeds in 

doing by a conscious reflexion and discrimination in the selection of 

characteristic traits and details. Many of these were the reverse of 

beautiful, but he unflinchingly gives them all—the large joints, the 

knotted fingers, the horny palms of the hand and soles of the feet, 

the folds of thick coarse skin above the wrists and ancles, the general ” 
irregularity of surface common to barbarian races and to the rudest. 
classes of civilised nations. The arrangement of the unbound, un- 

kempt hair, too, which grows far down the nape of the neck, is as 

different as possible from that of the Greek models. Both Germans 

and Gauls clotted their hair into small knobs, like those of a sheep’s 

fleece, by some glutinous salve, and then stroked it back over the 

crown of the head. This peculiarity, too, is given in the ‘ Dying 

Gaul, as well as the thick mustaches, which was the only hair which 

the noble Gaul allowed to grow on his*face, 

If these, for the most part, unlovely features had been all that 
we could see in this celebrated work, it would be interesting only 
to technicians, and ethnologists, and to the vulgar to whom the 
power of realistic imitation is the highest merit of the artist. But it 
differs from the Greek‘ideal no less in its moral significance than in. 
its corporeal features. The action and bearing.of the Dying Gaul 
are altogether foreign to the Greek character. In the Greek the most 
passionate excitement is subject to the rule of reason, which, ‘in the 
very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of his passion, acquires ,and 
begets a temperance which gives it smoothness ;’ and this temper- 
ance (swdpectvn) is the very soul of the purest Greek art. But the 
fury and the despair of the barbarian know no bounds. In the -tem- 
pest of his passions his whole being suffers shipwreck. 

The Gaul killing his wife (fig. 236). Of the same period, and even 
of the same somewhat peculiar marble as the:‘ Dying Gaul, is the 
famous group in the Villa Ludovisi, known under the absurd name of 
‘Patus and Arria.”’ The very striking resemblance in style between 
these two works is somewhat obscured by the mischievous activity of 
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some miserable restorer, who has ‘ worked over’ and partially destroyed 
the front surface of the female figure. This group represents another 
of the thousand stirring and affecting scenes of the battle-field, in 
which a Gaul, in the face of the nearly approaching enemy, has just 
slain his ‘wife, and with upraised hand is driving the deadly steel 
| into his own throat. 

Very striking and touching is the contrast between the powerful 
vigorous warrior standing at bay before the foe, with his dark defiant 
scowl, and the lifeless form and : 
piteous face of the poor wife, whom 
he has so ruthlessly sacrificed to 
pride and honour. 

The masterly freedom of ex- 
ecution shown in these. kindred 
figures, and the entire absence of 
the unmeaning smoothness and 
petty accuracy in detail which 
betray the copyist, would incline 
us to regard them ‘as original 
works of the Pergamenian artists 
mentioned by Pliny; but unfor- . 
tunately he speaks of them only 
aS workers in bronze. There iS, 
however, great reason for be 


Fic. 236 


lieving that they are the work 
of Pergamenian artists employed 
to immortalise the . victories of : 
Attalus. Cognate in character and style, though probably executed 
in Rome, is the very beautiful statue generally called ‘Thusnelda, 
but more correctly ‘Germania devicta, in the Loggia de’ Lanzi at 
-tlorence, to whom the wife in the Ludovisi group bears a very 


a 
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striking resemblance in the face. | 
Lhe Kutfe sharpener, in the Tribune at Florence, has been claimed 
for the school of Pergamon,! and certainly stands in very near. rela- 
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_ | Bursian, Aligem, Encycl, Sect. i. B. 82, p. 482. 
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tion -to it in style. It probably formed part of a group consisting 
of Apollo, Marsyas, and the Barbarian slave, whetting his knife to 
carry out the cruel sentence on the defeated and miserable Satyr, 
who had thought too much of his own music. The disgusting office 
is entrusted to a barbarian and ‘a slave, who is represented with a 
Cossack’s skull, and a narrow and pointed chest. His hair is coarse 
and disorderly, his dress mean and evidently dirty, and the whole 
attitude and bearing of the unclean creature is a disgusting mixture 
of servility and cruelty. | 

Marsyas, in Berlin. A marble torso of the musical Satyr, found 
by Vescovale in 1844 on the Palatine hill at Rome, probably belongs 
to the above-mentioned group. The body of Marsyas is suspended | 
on a tree, with the head downwards, and the arms hanging down and 
bound at the wrists. The execution is masterly, and the forms at- 
tributed to the Satyr tribe, and the hair on the breast and in the 
arm-pits, which indicate his semi-brutish nature, are given in the most 
characteristic manner. The work is evidently Greek, but the subject 
is too revolting to allow us to place it earlier than the time of the 
later Diadochi, when the display of technical skill in the treatment of 
difficult subjects was the principal object of the artist. 


OTHER ARTISTS PROBABLY BELONGING TO THIS 
PERIOD. 


Of these it will only be necessary to mention two, Dedalus of 
Bithynia and Boethos of Chalcedon (or Carthage) ? | 


DADALUS OF BITHYNIA, 


to which country the practice of art would most naturally spread from 
Pergamon. Dedalus made a statue of Zeus Stratios (God of armies)! 
for Nicomedia (founded Ol. 129. 1, BC. 264), of which the figure of 
the God, standing erect, on Bithynian coins of King Prusias (B.C. 255) 
and Nicomedes 7 74 BC) | is supposed t to be a copy Zeus is repre- 


1 Herod. v. Fg. 
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sented leaning on a sceptre or lance with the left hand, and holding a 
wreath in the right! | 

As probably belonging to this period, although his date?is very un- 
certain, we may mention here a much more important artist, 


BoETHOS OF CHALCEDON® (2?) (ScuTARI), 


chiefly known for his skill in the toreutic art, in which he ranked 
with Acragas and Mys, next to Mentor. Cicero mentions a beautiful 
fiydria (‘preclaro opere’) by his hand, an heirloom in the family of 
Pamphilus of Lilybeum, from whom Verres stole it. Many works 
in chased silver, by his hand, existed in the Temple of Athéné at 
Lindos in the time of Pliny.’ 

Among his statuary works was a nude figure of a Boy i in gold, 
sitting at the feet of Aphrodite in the Heraion at Olympia. We are 
left to conjecture whether he was in any way connected or grouped 
with the Goddess, 
Some writers, rather arbitrarily, suggest that this golden boy was the 
original of the well-known Spinario (Thorn-extractor). 

He also executed a statue of the God Asklepios as a boy, to which 
an epigram refers with high praise as evmadkapov codins pvapa. It 
was dedicated to the God by Nicomedes, a physician. 

But the most interesting of his works is his 

Boy strangling a Goose® (fig. 237), a genre group conceived in 
the spirit of playful mockery, characteristic of the Alexandrian period, 
and executed with marvellous truth and skill, It is intended, of 
course, as a parody on the struggle between Heracles and the Ne- 
mean Lion, and the task of the. sturdy and resolute little boy is 
relatively no less arduous and serious than that of the world-renowned 


in which case we should see in him an Eros. 


! Welcker, Gotterichre, ii. 210. 

_* On the authority of an inscription (Cors. 
énscr. Gr. 6164) the genuineness of which 
he formerly suspected, Brunn now places 
‘Boethos in the first three decades of the third 
century B:c,—Ser, a, Kon, daier, Acad, Nov. 
6, 1880, 

# We have adopted the reading Xadncnéé- 
vios instead of Kapynbdvios, Vid. O, Miiller, 


Hand. d. Arch. sec. 159. 1. Conf. Schubart, 
Piecketsen's Fahrb, (xxxvii. p. 308. 

4 -Cic. in Verrenm, iv. 14. 

SOM. A. xxxiit. 155. 

6 Plin, WW. A. xxxiv. 84: ‘Infans ex 
aeré.’ Welcker reads extmie. The passage 
is corrupt, and there are different readings 
in different MSS. 
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~ demigod. - ‘The group, which is found in several copies, probably 
served as a fountain, the water issuing from the beak of the goose. 
The composition is simple and beautiful, and the execution worthy of 
an original artist. | 

The same sportive and idyllic spirit reigns in other popular works 
of, ancient art, which are for this reason alone attributed to Boethos. 
The best known of these are 

Spinario (The Thorn-extractor) (fig. 2 38), of which the original, in 


Fic. 237. 7 Ce Fic. .238. 





BOY AND GOOSE, . SPINARIO, 


bronze, is in the Conservatori Palace at Rome. There are several 
copies in marble in the Vatican, Florence, &c., and one of a somewhat 
different character 72 the British Museum. The bronze statue is dis- 
tinguished by a touching simplicity and purity of style worthy of the 
best periods of art. The attitude is easy, natural, and graceful. The 
forms of the body are extremely beautiful, and the complete absorption 


THE SPINARIO _ 555. 








~ skill. In fact, it isonly the nature of the subject Which toads t to » place 
this beautiful work in the Alexandrian period ;1 and there i isa degree: of 
archaic severity in the treatment of the hair which will always give rise 
to a doubt whether it may not; after all, belong to the golden -age 
of Grecian art.2 A new Spinario of Greek tharble was found at Rome. 
in 1874, sitting on a rock, but as it is distinguished | by an expression: 
of great ‘pain, as well as eager attention, it belongs probably to a later 
period. 
> The well-known statue, of a Girl playing with astragals (knuekle-. 
bones) is also classed with. the preceding, which it resembles in gene- 
ral character-and.design. The old Greek prototype. is probably to 
be found in the statue from Tyndaris, now in Naples? There are 
marble copies in. the British Museum, in Paris, Dresden, and the 
Pal. Colonna in Rome; but the. best of all is in Berlin. As, the game 
of astragals requires “two: ‘players at least, this statue is Supposed to 
have formed part of a group. - It breathes the same charming air of 
unconsciousness and simple contentment as the other gesire works al- 
ready noticed, which accord so well with the idylls of the Period, | Other 
examples of playful genre style are a 

Girl protecting a dove froin a snake (?) in the Capitol at Rome. She 
is richly dressed, but her shoulder is bare:? Her face is turned with an 
anxious expression towards the snake (?), while she-shelters the dove 
in her bosom. Also a beautiful statite of 

A child playing at capita et puppin, .‘ heads and ships,’ or, as we 
should say, ‘heads and tails, in the Vatican ‘and 

A Boy riding carelessly On a goose, and at the same time eating a_ 
bunch of grapes, in the Vatican. - i, 





* Kekule thinks that it is a work of Pssi- 
teles’ school, or of one of the same tenden- 
cies of an earlier date. 

? Brizio and Furtwangler (Ann. a. Ensi. 
1876, p. 124) refer the bronze Spinarie in 
the Conservatori Palace to the fifth century, 
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.cn account Of the treatment of the hair. 
aiederichs, too, thinks it older than the 


: “Apéxyomenos and ‘the Praying Boy’ at, 


Berlin, 


~§O. Miiller, A 2A. 


sec, 430. I, 


published in- Bouillon, it. 30, 2 
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SIXTH PERIOD. 


- FROM THE FA Lt. OF CORINTH, OL. 
(B. c 146), TO ‘THE DECLINE OF ART— 


GRACO- ROMAN PERIOD. 


158. 2 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


ITALIAN (ETRUSCAN) ART! MIGRATION OF 
GREEK ART TO ROME. 


At the period at which we have now arrived Greek art is about to 
dJeave for ever the home in which her bright youth and glorious matu- 
rity had been passed, to live as a captive in a strange land, and serve 
in her declining years the whims of a proud master. It is natural to 
inquire how the place which she is about to occupy in the Roman 
world was filled before her arrival, and to say a few words on that . 
Italian art, of which, though so little notice is taken of it by Latin 
writers, we have considerable remains. — 

Whatever art-activity existed in Italy in early times, independent 
of Greek influence, was derived from Etruria, from Which Rome re- 


ee ee 


! Our narrow limits will’ not allow us to 
discuss the very difficult question. of the 
origin of the Etruscans, the most mysterious 
people of antiquity. The reader should con- 
sult the works of Italian, German and Eng- 
lish writers on this subject, of whom we may 

especially mentien Lanzi, Inghirami, Micali, 


—— 


K. ©. Miller (Dre Hirusker), Isaac Taylor, 
and last, not least, George Dennis (C#fies 
and Cemeteries of truria), Interesting ar- 
ticles on the subject wili be found in the 


_ Limes (May 31, 1870), the old Pad? Mal? 


Gasetfe (Feb. 8, 1879}, and the #rrtish 
Quarterly Review (Oct, 1875), 
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ceived the greatest of her kings, and many of her religious and politi- 
cal institutions.’ The earliest remains of Etruscan as well as Greek 
art betray, both in design and style, strong traces of Assyrian and 
Egyptian influence. This will be easily accounted for if we may 
attach any value to the tradition that when Demaratus, father of King 
Tarquin, was expelled from Corinth, he brought Greek artists with 
him ‘by whom plastic art was introduced into Italy ;’? for, as we 
know, Greek art at that period,-Ol. 31. 2 (hc. 655), had not yet 
emancipated itself from Oriental bonds. Most of the Etruscan deities, 
for example, had wings, as appears to have been the case with some 
of the oldest of the Greek gods, as the Avtemzs in the Chest of Cyp- 
selus in the Heraion at Olympia,’ and in ¢he éronze reliefs lately dis- 
covered there. 

The first material employed by the Etruscans appears to have 
been not wood but clay, in which their country abounded, and of 
which even their Gods were made; marble, on the other hand, was 
but little known. In their intercourse with the East, through the 
medium of the Phoenicians, they learned the art of working metals, 
and carried it to a very high degree of perfection. Etruria was filled 
with bronze figures, some colossal, but mostly statuettes, and M. 
Fulvius Flaccus is said to have carried off 2,000 statues from Volsinii 
alone (489 A.U.C., 265 B.C.*). 

Among the best known of Etruscan bronze works are the Chi- 
mere of Arretium (Arezzo) at Florence; the She wolf on the 
Capitol, the antiquity of which may be questioned. It is generally 
supposed to be the very work mentioned by Dionysius® of Halicar- 
nassus and Livy,’ which was consecrated near the KRuminalian fig- 
tree® in 296 Bc. (A.U.C. 458); the Aule Metell (called Arringatore= 
soothsayer), a portrait statue in Florence of the size of life; @ Minerva, 
found in Arezzo, in Florence ; az nm A pollo in the archaic Greek style 


a eee — -—— eo 


1 Vid, Niebuhr, Hom, Fist. i, pp. 351, * Professor Helbig thinks it probable that 


366. this remarkable work was made during the 
’ lin, WW. A xxxv. 35.152, Conf. Tac.  ascendency of the great Tribune Rienzi in 
tH, Xi, Rome in 1354 A.D, 
* Pausan. v. 193. Conf. Cic. de Val. i. 79. 7x. 23, 
Meorunt, iii. 23: ‘ Pallantis...cul pinnarum * Rumina, goddess of sucklings, had a 
talaria affigunt.”” temple near the figtree, under which Romu- 
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but with Etruscan necklace and shoes, in Florence ; and a Boy stand- 
ing by a goose, at Leyden; and some very remarkable fragments of 
a chariot, found at Perugia (one of the chief sources of Etruscan 
works), now af Munich, on which strange monsters are represented 
fighting or walking, a Minotaur, a Medusa, Lions, Hunting scenes, &c., 
all in a style strongly resembling that of Assyrian works of art. 

From a deficiency in the faculty of invention, however, the Etrus- 
cans never developed a truly national style of their own. While 
Greek art was in its infancy they took their cue from the East; and 
when Greek influences made themselves felt in Italy through the me- 
dium of the Greek colonics of Magna Grecia, the Etruscans borrowed 
the subjects and imitated the style of Greek artists, and adhered to 
the types which they first received long after they had’ been aban- 
doned in Greece itself. These they copied to the best of their 
ability, but in most cases the spirit of Greek ideality escaped from 
their rude hands, and was superseded by the coarse materialism, and 
realistic individualism which are leading characteristics of Etruscan 
art. What gives a certain value to their works, especially those of 
bronze, is the industry and technical skill which they often display, 
and a certain quaintness which made them popular even in Athens, 
and still more so in Rome. | | 

From the still vivid paintings on the walls of the tombs at Corneto 
and other parts of Etruria, and the plastic representations on numerous 
| cineraria of alabaster, tufa, travertine, and terra cotta to be seen in ° 
Italy, we derive a very clear idea of the physical type, the social life, 
and domestic habits of this singular people. Enriched, but not 
refined, by their maritime commerce and their manufactures, they 
employed their wealth in luxurious living and sensual enjoyments. 
The richly chased goblets of precious metals with which they 
adorned their tables, and the costly ornaments of the most elaborate 
and delicate workmanship which they wore on their persons, may 
be. seen in great perfection in the British Museum, the Vatican. 
and other museums, and are even now the objects of admiration and 
imitation. Of the Etruscans themselves we get a less favourable 
idea. They. were physically very inferior to the Greeks, and from 
their*tendency to represent the individual with all his uoly neculi. 
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eee 
arities, the difference between the two races appears greater in art 
perhaps than it was in reality. In some of their drawings—especially 
in those in the tombs of Corneto, and on the famous Fécoronian 
cista—we see that they have. copied the forms of their Greek models. 
Where they work more independently, and follow the national type, 
they produce uncouth, obese, repulsive figures, with stunted dispro- 
portioned limbs loosely strung together, and devoid of all symmetry 
and grace, 

Among the earliest Etruscan artists we find the name of 


VOLCANUS OF VEIT, 


who was employed by Tarquinius Priscus (A.U.C. 138-176, B.C. 616— 
578) to make an zmage of Fupiter for the Catitol. This statue is said to 
have been of clay (fictzlzs), ‘and therefore painted red (mdnéari);’ and 
the quadrigze in the pediment were of the same material.!. Another 


Itruscan artist, 


MAMURIUS VETURIUS;? 


is said to have fabricated eleven ancilia for Numa (B.C. 7 16-673) so 
exactly similar to the sacred shield which fell from heaven, that the 
wise king himself could not distinguish the original. from the copies. 
The only reward he claimed for this essential service to the State was 
to have his name mentioned at the end of the song sung by the 
Saliarian priests. 


DAMOPHILUS AND GORGASUS 


(A.U.C, 258, B.C. 493) were in high repute both as sculptors and painters, 
and were employed to adorn the Temple of Ceres at Rome, which 





* 


1 Plin. M.A. xxxiv. 45: ‘Fictilem eum 
fuisse et ideo miniari.’ Conf. Juvenal, xi. 116: 
*Fictilis et nullo violatus Jupiter auro,’ 
Conf. Plin. VV. 4. xxxiv. 16, sec. 34: ‘Ita~ 
que tunc per fictiles Deos religiose jurabatur.’ 
Cons. Helv, 10, sec. 2: ‘In fastigio Jovis 
Optimi Maximi qui tum erat fictilis.’ Ci, 
de Divine i, 16. Pliny (NM. A. xxxiii, 36) 


sqyvs. on theauthoaniv af Verouse that nat analy 


-was the face of Jove painted red on holidays, 


but the bodies of generals when celebrat- 
ing their triumph, and that Camillus ‘tri- 
umphed’ in this guise. Conf, Jo. Tzetzes, 
Chthad. xiii’; Aftsé. 461, v. a4. 

7 Plutarch, Numa, 13. Ovid, Fast. iii. 
383: ‘Mamurius ‘*morum fabrene exactior 
artis difficile est... dicere.”’ Conf. Pro- 
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was vowed by Aulus Postumius in his battle with the Latins, A.U.c. 
258, B.C. 496, and consecrated by Spurius Cassius Vircellinus in 4.U.c. 
261, BC. 493. Greek art, as we have seen, was then in its infancy, 
and Varro is quoted as saying. that before the decoration of this 
temple ‘ail things in the temples were Etruscan ;’! by which he 
seems to imply that these two were the first Greek sculptors employed 
in Rome. 

From this period to the time when ‘captive Greece led her con- 
querors captive’ no mention occurs in literature of Italian sculptors. 
It was especially in toreutic art that the Etruscans excelled, as we 
have already said, and their chased and embossed goblets of gold, silver, 
and bronze were sought for in Athens itself, even in the golden age of 
Grecian art. Among the most interesting and beautiful of their 
works, which have been preserved in considerable numbers, are the 
so-called czst@ niystice—cylindrical caskets of bronze, richly orna- 


- mented with grapiite figures— which are indeed found in Latium, but 


belong to a period when Etruscan art prevailed in that province. The 
finest specimen of these cistz, the work of 


Novius PLAUTIUS, 


was discovered near Przneste (Palestrina) in the year 1743, is now in 
the Collegio Romano at Rome, and bears the name of the Ficoronian 
Crsta.* The surface of the cylinder and of the lid is covered with 
graphite work in the purest and freest Greek style, representing the 
landing of the Argonauts in Bithynia, and the boxing-match between 
Amycus, king of the Bebryces, and Polydeukes (Pollux), in which the 
latter is victorious, and appears in the act of binding his adversary to 
a tree.* This most beautiful work bears two inscriptions, with the 
name of the artist, Movies Plautios med Romat fecid, and of the 
offerer, Dindia Macolnia filea dedit, the characters of which scem to 
show that the. work was executed about A.U.C. 500, Bc. 254. Un- 
fortunately the inscriptions are not engraved on the cylinder itself, but 


o“ Plin, M. /7. xxxv. 154. _* Apollod, 1. 9, sec. 20. Hygin. Faé. 17. 
7), Jahn, Lze Ficeron, Cista, p. 42. Apollon. Khod. ii. 98, 
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on the handle, which, in the form of a grop.of two satyrs and a youths, 
is fastened in a rude way on to the lid, without any regard for the 
beautiful design.’ This handle and the feet are purely Italian in style, 
and contrast strangely enough with the fine Greek work on the 
“casket itself and the lid. Certain details even in the graphite drawings 
—the necklace with the bulla—an armtet, and the shape of a shoe— 
show that the work was executed in Italy ; but the invention, style, 
and drawing*are purely Greek. The Collegio Romano contains the 
works of two other Oscan (?) artists ; viz. a bronze Head of Medusa, 
by C. Ovius, probably a contemporary of Novius, and a bronze 
Statuette of Medusa by C. Pomponzus, called ‘Jupiter,’ although it has 
no attributes to warrant the designation. The inscription on the 
latter belongs to the time of the Second Punic War (B.C. 218-261). | 


MIGRATION OF .GREEK ART To Rome. 


In their migration to Rome Greek artists were preceded by the ° 
most precious of the works of art which adorned the cities of Greece 
and her colonies. The Greeks were compelled to yield to their con- 
querors the monuments of their past glories, which they had_ neither 
the courage to defend nor the genius to replace, During the first five 
centuries of her existence Rome ‘ neither possessed nor knew of any 
curiosities of this kind, being a stranger. to the charms of taste and- 
elegance.”?  #\nd when Marcellus. (in 212 8,C.) brought heme valuable 
pictures and statues from Syracuse, his graver fellow citizens accused 
him of demoralising the Roman people; trained solely to agriculture 
and war—a people like the Heracles of Euripides—- 

pavrov dropyrov ra péytora te dyabdy— ; 
‘rough and unadorned, but capable of the greatest deeds’—and teach- 
ing them to chatter half the day, like citizens, about art and artists. 
a 


" Mommsen (Oshische Studien, p. 72) graphite is variously interpreted as * fhe 
proves that Novius Plautins was an Osean | sacrifice of Polyxena,’* the funeral sacrifices 
from Capua, where Greek influences pre- of Achilles Jor Patroclus, &. Conf. R. Ro- 
vailed. ‘The handles are by Italian work-  chette, pl. 58; Welcker, hein, Mus. iii. 
men, A Ctsfa similar to the Ficoronian was p. 605; Gerhard, Z7+. Spregel, Taf. 15, 16; 
discovered in 1786, and is now # the Bre. and ©. Miller, 4. @. Arch. sec. 173. 
fish Museum, The subject represented in * Plut. Marcellus. 
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such presents they said were unworthy of .a city full of the arms and 
bloody spoils of barbarians—a city which was rightly called, in the Jan- 
guage of Pindar,! ‘the femenos of blood- stained Mars.’ But. the people 
in general were delighted with the beauty, or rather the novelty and 
strangeness, of their new acquisitions, and the example of Marcellus. 
was followed by Fulvius. Flaccus after the taking of Capua (211 B.C.) ; 
by Flaminius, who despoiled Philip of Macedon (197 B.C.) of the 
works of att which.he had taken from Greek cities ; by Fulvtus 
Nobilior, who sent (1 89 B.C.) more than five hundred bronze and 
marble statues to Rome from the city of Ambracia alone, which had 
once been the residence of King Pyrrhus. of Epirus ; by Cornelius — 
Scipio, who defeated Antiochus at Magnesia (1 190. B.C.), and stripped 
that city of its works of art; by Paullus A@milius, who, after the battle 
of Pydna (186 B.c.), transported his rich booty of paintings and 
statues (among which was an Athéné by Phetdias) in 250 waggons 
through the streets of Rome; by Metellus Macedonicus, the con- 
" queror of Pseudo-Philip (B.C. 148), who brought to Rome the famous 
group of twenty-five equestrian Statues representing the heroes of the 
‘Granicus, which Lysippus made for the city of Dion? Two years 
later (B.C. 146) Mummius took Corinth, in which he left no works. of 
art but the archaic statues for which the Romans had as yet no taste. 

The work of spoliation was carried on with ever-increasing vigour 
during the wars of Sulla against Mithridates, at which period Athens, 

the cities of Bceotia, Olympia, Delphi, and Epidaurus were all plun- 
dered.. The Emperors followed suit, and Augustus turned his atten- 
tion to the hitherto neglectéd works of archaic art. He adorned the 
Temple of the Palatine Apollo and other buildings with the works of 
Boupalos and Sthennis, and with the Athéné Alea of Endaus, and the 

Dioscuri of Hegias? But it was the works of the youngef Attic schoo! 
which appealed most successfully to the blended martial Dionysiac 
and erotic tendencies of the great military leaders of Rome i in the last 
century of the Republic—tendencies which go far to make up the cha- 
racters of the Catilines, the Julius Caesars, and the Antonies. Mars, 

Bacchus, and Venus were the ruling deities of the day, and it was in 


1 Pyth, ii, 2... Plut. Mare. Kxi, * Vide supra, p. 483. * Vide sugra, p. 66. 
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the representation of ¢heir persons and their worship that the Roman 
connoisseurs took most delight. Among the statues brought to Rome © 
at this period we find mention of the Niobe group, the Achilles group, 
the Apollo Citharcedus, the Ares, and the nude Aphrodite of Scopas; 
the Eros, the Silenus, the Mznads and Caryatids of Praxiteles ; the Leto, 
Aphrodite, Artemis, and Asklepios of Cephisodotus ; the Zeus Xenios 
of Papylus ; the Artemis of Timotheus ; the Leto of Euphranor ; the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus; the Dionysus of Eutychides, and the 
‘Toro Farnese’ of Apollonius and Tauriscus, 

The statues enumerated above were for the most part the spoils 
of war; it remained for a Caligula and a Nero to complete the spolia- 
tion of Greece in the time of profoundest peace. The former sent 

Memmius Regulus (consul 31 A.D.) on a roving commission to bring 
| away all the best works of art from the Greek towns, to adorn the 
Emperor’s villas. A sacrilegious attempt was made by him, with- 
out success, to remove the chryselephantine statue of Zeus from his 
temple in Olympia; and the Eros of Praxiteles, the pride and glory 
of Thespiz, is said to have been taken from its shrine on this occa- 
sion. Nero followed the example of Caligula by sending Acratus and 
secundus Carinas to Asia and Achaia to carry off, ‘not only the 
offerings in the temples, but the very images of the deities”! with 
which he adorned. his Golden House at Rome. Delphi alone is 
said to have been stripped by these agents of no less than five 
hundred statues in bronze. And yet a Roman under Vespasian 
counted 3,000 statues in the little Island of Rhodes, and thought 
that as many more were still standimg in Delphi, Athens, and 
Olympia! | : | 

And thus Rome was filled with thousands of the costliest gems 
of every period and school of Grecian art. That the contemplation 
of them refined the taste of the cultivated Romans, and begot among 
them an eager connoisseurship, partly real and partly affected, is 
abundantly attested by Roman literature. Cicero? has recorded for 
us the acts of violence and meanness into which hjs mad passion for 
the antique drove the ‘sacrilegious Verres;’3 and Verres was but a 
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" Tacitus, Asnal. xv. 45. * Clic. 22 Verren. “8 fuvenal, Sat, viii ro6, 
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caricature of a numerous class of Roman governors of the period. 
Even the stern tyrannicide Brutus bore about with him the statue of 
a boy by Strongylion, as Sulla did a statuette of Heracles; though 
more perhaps’ asatalisman than as a work of art.'! Even the slavish 
populace of Rome showed a mutinous disposition when their favourite 
statue of the Apoxyomenos was removed from the Baths of Agrippa 
to the chamber of Tiberius. | 

No doubt the hard, stern character of the Roman, so essential 
for his task of universal conqueror, was somewhat softened by the 
influence of Greek literature and art, which gave light and warmth 
and colouring to the Augustan age with its genial circle of polished, 
wise, and graceful writers. Many of these were possessed of a refined 
and cultivated taste in matters of art, a critical judgment, and a keen © 
and sympathetic appreciation of the beauties and peculiarities of 
style. But the creative faculty was never awakened in the Roman 
people, and the pursuit of art in them was a-mere external ornament 
of foreign importation, and not, as in the Greeks, a part of their very 
being. : | 

The Romans, and more especially the nobler Romans, rather 
prided themselves on their natural deficiency in artistic power and 
taste, which they deemed inimical to émperium et Libertas? 
| From what has been said above, the character of the period on 
which we are now entering will be easily inferred—it was a period of 
imitation. The very abundance of masterpieces, embodying every 
artistic conception from that of the loftiest ideal of the Godhead to 
the most trivial suggestion of a playful fancy—from Zeus with his 
eagle to the Boy with his goose—was calculated to discourage the 
artist from all striving after originality. The temples and public 
haunts, the palaces and villas, of Rome were filled with the noblest 


' Sulla also brought away a yolden sfa- 
tuette of the Pythian Apollo from Delphi, 
which he carried in his bosom and took out 
to kiss. He did 10t, however, allow it to 
interfere with ‘ practical politics,’ or to pre- 
vent him from plundering the god of his 
treasure at Delphi. 

2 Cicero was anxious to free himself from 
the imputation of being a connoisseur, as 


being injurious to his character as a states- 
man. Horace, who had some tas‘e, says 
(Zp. ii, 2. 180} :— 
Gemmas, marmor, ebur, Tyrrhena sigilla, tabellas, 
Argentum, vestes Gatulo murice tinctas, 
Sunt qui non habeant ; es! gwd non curai habdere. 
Davus ridicules Horace for his love of 
pictures of Pausias :— 


Vel cum Pausiaca torpes, é#sae, tabelia. 
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productions of every period and school of ‘Greek art ; and what was 
there in heaven above or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth, for which the Greeks had not already found the most appro- 
priate and most beautiful form? Who would wish or dare to deviate 
from ‘the perfect types, fixed for ever by the willing acceptance of 
past ages? Nor was there any belief on the part of the Roman 
public in the possibility of improvement or rivalry —or any demand | 
_ for the original and the new. Their rulers set the fashion of adorning | 
their villas with the original works for which Asia, Greece, and 
Egypt had been ransacked ; and all who had the means were im- 
pelled to do the same, some by genuine taste, far more by osten- 
tation. It was impossible, of course, to supply. all comers with or:- 
ginal Greek works, the cost of which soon became enormous ; and 
there naturally arose a great demand for copies of the most famous 
and popular statues, These were furnished in vast numbers, and in 
greatly varying excellence, by the Greck artists in Rome, and it ds 
these which now fill continental galleries. Nor is it only in Italy 
that these copies are found, but in the most distant provinces ; e.g. an 
Amazon and a Venus de Milo in the imperial city of Tréves on the 
Moselle ; @ Spznarto in Africa; and a Niobid group in Soissons. 

But though the artists of the Roman period produced little that 
was absolutely original or new, they were not all mere copyists. 
They not unfrequently, as'we shall see, so far modified the original 
conception of their models in accordance with the spirit of the times 
and their own genius as to throw round their reproductions a certain 
air of newness, and to stamp upon ther their own individuality. Nay, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the very fact that they did copy, and did 
not seek to develope still farther the style and manner of their 
immediate predecessors, was one great cause of an improvement in 
art itself. No one can claim original genius for the Romans even 
of the Augustan age; but they possessed sound judgment, critical 
acumen, cultivated taste, and a keen appreciation of sterling worth. 
Their poets, philosophers, and orators did not choose their models from 
Alexandria, nor did their sculptors look for inspiration and guidance 
to Khodes,.but strove to follow the Homers, the Platos, the Demos- 


thenes’,—the Phidias’, the Polycletus’ and Praxiteles’ of a purer age. 
4 | : 
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RENAISSANCE OF GREEK ART IN RoE. 
(Ol. 156, B.C. 156.) 


We have now arrived at the period at. which, according to Pliny, 
art revived after a slumber of 140 years. ‘Art,’ he Says, ‘ceased in 
Ol. 127 (B.C. 292), and revived again in Ol, 156 (BC. 156), ie. ten - 
years before the taking of Corinth by Mummius, by which the last. 
flickering flame of Grecian liberty was extinguished, and the long 
existing virtual subjugation of Greece to Rome was formally de- 
clared. 

Piiny' further mentions the following Greek artists as living about 
this time, and as ‘of good repute (probate), though far inferior to 
their predecessors "—Antzus, Callistratus, Polycles the Athenian (?), 
Callixenus, Pythocles, &c. Of these 


CALLISTRATUS 


is also mentioned by Tatian? as the sculptor of Euanthe (Evadne), 
who being enceinte by Apollo, ‘laid aside her silver pitcher by the 
fountain, unclasped her purple-tinted girdle, and bore the ‘divinely 
inspired ° Iamos, the great ancestor of the illustrious Iamid Agesias, 
the Olympian victor. | 


POLyCLES, TIMOCLES, TIMARCHIDES, AND 
DIONyYS¥us.! | 
We have already noticed an older Polycles, contemporary of 


Cephisodotus, who executed a portrait statue of Alcibiades, and pro- 
bably a Hermaphrodite.® 





1 Plin, VW. AY. xxxiv. 51, 52. of the blending of the generating and con- 


2 Contra Gree. 55. ceiving principles of Nature, which are found 
* Pind. OZ vi. 66. united both in the animal and vegetable 
: 4 Pausan. vi. 4. 5 world. In sculpture it proceeds from the 


* The idea of the Hermaphrodite arose in play of the artist’s imagination, and is sepa- 
Asia, and especially in Cyprus, inconnexion rated from myth and worship.— OQ, Miiller, 
with the worship of Aphrodite, asa symbol A. a. Arch. sec. 358. 
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PoLycLes IT., 


'. a pupil of Stadieus,' made a Statue of the Pancratiast boy, Amyntas 


«Of Ephesus :* another of Funo, which stood in the Portico of Octavia ; 


a statue of Fupitér, in which he.was assisted by Dionysius :? and a 

statue of Hercules, which Bergk supposes to be the brazen Hercules in 

_ the Capitol, Some writers ascribe the famous Hermaphrodite to this 
Polycles.4_ | : 


* 


- TIMARCHIDES AND’ TIMOCLEs, 


probably the sons of Potycles II., made a bearded Asklepios at 


Elateia ; an Athén’. Prowtthoswhose. shield, it is expréssly said, was | 


copied from that of the Athéné Parthenos at Athéns—for a temple 
of Athéné Cranaia, about twenty stadia from Elateia ;° and a portrait 
statue of the Olympian victor Lyséstratas. 


Attic ARTISTS IN RoME AND ITALY. 
The name of | 
APOLLONIUS THE ALBANIAN; Son OF NESTOR. 


a contemporary of Pompey and Julius Cesar (?), is ‘inscribed on the 
famous Belvedere’ Torso 6f Hercules in the Vatican, of which we shall 
speak at large below. It is said that another orso of Hercules (or 
Aésculapius) ia the Pal. Massinii at Rome bears the same inscrip- 
tion. It is. probable that Apollonius also made ¢ Chryselephantine 
statue of Fupiter for the temple on the Capitol, which perished by 
fire in A.U.C. 678 (B.c. 84). The rebuilding of this temple was com- 
* 


-- —— CF 





' Plin, WY, A. xxxvi. 35. - * Brunn, A™-G, 541, 

2 Ibid. 44. | * Pausan. yi. 12, 8: x. 34. 6, 7, 8. 

* Cie. ad Ad. vi. 1. 17. Ace. to the * Thiersch, #9, Pp 113. QO. Miiller, 
amended text of Mommsen, Zeitsch. fiir Alt. Hand}. 7. Archatol. sec. 160. 4. 
Wiss. 1845, p. 787. i 
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menced A.U.C. G91 (B.C.- 63), after which date, of course, the gald- 
ivory statue must have been set up. 


* 


APOLLONIUS, Son: OF. * ARCHBAS, 


also of. Athens, was the sculptor of a bust of | a ‘young man-in bronze, 
found in Herculaneum.’ It is generally called Augustus, but the 
charactérs of: the inscription seem to show that it is of an earlier 
period, . | 

The name Apollonius, without any “predicate, - is inscribed on a 
beautiful marble statue of a young Satyr at «Petworth, belonging to 
Lord Leconfield,? and on a figure of Apollo, of inferior workmanship, 


from Hadrian’s Villa, now in Majorca? 


CLEOMENES, SON OF APOLLODORUS, 


is mentioned by Pliny as the sculptor of the Thespiade (Muses) in . 
the collection of Asinius Pollio, which are not to be confounded with 
the fignres before the Temple of Felicity. By the same Cleomenes, 
probably, was the statue known to the whole world as the Venus de’ 
Medict at Florence, an which are inscribed the words Kropévns 
"Amorrodwpou “A@nvaios érascev.0 It was found in the Portico of 
Octavia, in Rome, in eleven fragments, and was probably made ex- 
pressly for that building when Augustus renewed and enlarged it. 
The name of 


CLEOMENES IL, 


probably the son of the sculptor of the Medicean Venus, occurs in an 
inscription on the so-called ‘Germanicus’ of the Louvre. The same 
name, without any further specification, will be found on the beau- 
tiful A /tar of Iphigenia at Florence ; but we have no means af deciding 
to which of the two above-mentioned artists the inscription refers, 


os eee — — 


1 Mus, Here. i, tab. 45. Winckelm. ii, Madrid, p. 297. 


1583 iv. 2843 vit, 92. 4 Vide supra, P. 431. 
2 QO. Muller, 4madth. iit. p. 252, Canze, 5 Corp: Tnse. No. 6657. Michaelis (4rcd. 
Archaeol. Zeit. 1864. Anz. p. 238. Zetiung, 1880, 1. Heft) gives some reasons for 


* Hubner, Dee antiken Bildwerke in doubting the genuineness of this Inscription. 
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-C,. AVIANIUS’ EVANDER 


was a cedator (silver-chaset) and plastes statuarum (modeller in clay}, 
_ whom Antony took with him from Athens to Alexandria, whence he 
was brought captive to Rome by Augustus. ‘He was then sold to 
_ Marcus Atmilius Avianianus, from whom he received his name on the 
occasion of his manumission.’ He was still active during the reign of 
| Augustus, and restored the head of a statue of Diana, the work of Timo- 
theus? Cicero? bought zwo Bacchanies, a Mars, and a lL rapezophorus 
‘of him for his Tusculan villa; but as Evander appears to have been 
a’ dealer* and restorer by profession, we cannot, with any certainty 
attribute these works to him.‘ 


-DIOGENES’ OF ATHENS 


executed Caryatids for the Pantheon of Agrippa at Rome, ‘ celebrated 
as few other works’ (inter pauca operumt), and statues for the roof 
(acroterza), ‘which were only less renowned on account of the height 
at which they stood.’ According to the general opinion of archzolo- 
gists, we possess two of these figures (which are evidently copies of the 
famous Caryatids still standing in the Erechtheion at Athens), one in 
the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, and another disguised by false 
“restorations 7a the court of the Pal. Giustiniant, near the Pantheon. 
Some writers,’ however, have endeavoured to show that the Caryatids 
of Diogenes were not figures bearing the architrave, but Dorian dancing 
girls, like those of Praxiteles, placed in the intercoluinnia. The name of 


GLYCON OF ATHENS 


is inscribed on the well-known Farnesian Heracles at Naples,® of 
which we shall speak hereafter. ° 


1 Horat. Sef. i. 3. 90. Seo, Porphyr. -  # Brunn, A.-G. i, 548. 


Conf, Cicero, ad fanz, xiii, 4. 2, ’ Stark, ’ Arch. Zeit. 1866, p 
: Plin, A. "A. exxvi. 32. * Corp. Juse. Gr. No, 6142 “(Pabuwy 


30d Fat. Vii. 27. "Aferatos erale:). 
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ANTIOCHUS OF ATHENS 


is the sculptor of @ statue of Minerva, in the Villa Ludovisi, accord- 
ing to the inscription, and possibly, though the readings vary, of two 
figures, Oceanus and Fupiter, mentioned among the possessions of 
Asinius Pollio.2 The head of the Minerva is antique, the arms and 
helmet are modern restorations. It is evidently no original, though we 
cannot point to the prototype. The Minerva of Antiochus belongs to 
the period of Attic Renaissance, when all independent invention had 
ceased, and the artists went back for their models to the fifth century 
Bc. It is eclectic in treatment and to a certain degree follows the 
type of the Athéné Parthenos, It may have been intended for actual 
worship in a temple, in the dim light of which the deep folds of the. 
garment would not have thrown the too dark shadows which spoil its 
effect in the Ludovisi gallery. The names of 


CRITON AND NICOLAUS 


are inscribed on the basket on the head of a Canephora in the Villa 
Albani. This figure was found with another, and the fragment of a 
third, in the Vigna Strozzi, behind the tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the 
Via Appia. As the pleasure grounds of Herodes Atticus were in this 
neighbourhood, it has been suggested that these figures served to 
adorn them.? 


SALPION 


is the sculptor of some Bacchic reliefs on a marble Crater at Naples, 
called ‘ The Font of Gaeta.’* Welcker saw another relief in the house 
of a painter named Palagi in Milan, with the inscription Leadrior 
évroinos, representing Zeus seated, and two wonten standing by hint, 
one of whom is pouring a libation into the cup held by the God» 
The name of 


———— es Oe ee 


1 daunai, d@. 7. 1841. Afeon, di f#, tii, 7 Brunn, A.-G. i. 
1. 28, 4 Vide tufra, p. 594. 
2 Plin, AL AM xxxvi. 33. : 8 Rhein. Mus. No vi. 403, 
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SOSIBIUS | 


appears on another vasc, also ornamented with Bacchic reliefs, which 
was brought from Rome to the Louvre. — 

It is extremely difficult to fix the date of the artists above 
mentioned with any great exactness. We may say generally that 
the best of them lived in the last century of the Republic and the first 
century of the Empire--during the golden age of Roman literature— 
and that none of them were later than Hadrian or the Antonines. 


ATHENIAN ARTISTS OF THIS PERIOD IN GREECE. - 


* 


A considerable number of artists are mentioned either in literature 
or in inscriptions who, though not all Athenians, appear to have lived 
‘and worked in Athens at this period; but as they occupy no very 
important place in the history of art, our narrow limits compe’ us to 
pass them over.’ 
The Attic artists of this Roman period can hardly bé said to form 
a school, in the proper sense of the word, as denoting the employment 
of the resources of art in a new field, with independence and originality 
of conception and execution. In another sense, however, they did form 
a school, and a very excellent one, for the study of the best models 
and the best means of reproducing them. The Greek artists in Rome 
had, of course, to suit themselves very much to the requirements of 
their masters, and, strange as it may seem, Roman influence in the 
century before, and the century after, Christ was both healing and 
elevating. The Romans had not yet lost their faith in the Gods, nor 
the sense of personal dignity which accompanied that faith. They 
wished to see both the deities whom they worshipped, and the chiefs 
whom they obeyed, represented in the severe and dignified forms of 
antiquity. The Dit Majores—the Jupiters, Junos, and Minervas— 


_ —————— es --— 


' Vide tzfra, p. 595. Cox. Tus. Gr. n. * For a full agcount of them vid, Brunn, 
6170. Clarac, AZus, a. Se. t. 126, 0. 332. Geseh, ad. Ktinstler, i, 531. 
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‘become once more the subjects of plastic art, and the artist prepared 
himself for his arduous task by the study of Pheidias and Polycleitus. 
He went far up the stream of Grecian art and drew from its yet 
unpolluted waters. And hence the phenomenon that some of the 
Gnest works which have come down to us are just from this late 
period, and that we see in Rome a sort of after-glow of the heyday of 
Attic sculpture. : | 


7 
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CHAPTER XELIX. 


_ EXTANT WORKS OF THE ROMAN PERLOD. 


THE Torso of Heracles (fig. 930), known by the name of the Belvedere 
torso, bears on the rocky seat of the hero the name of: ‘Apollonius: 


the Athenian, son of Nestor, in cha~ 
racters which point to the last century 
of the Roman Republic. This magni- 
ficent work was found in the reign of 
Pope Julius II. (A.D. 1803-13) in the 
Campo del Fiore—the site of Pompey’s 
Theatre (founded B.C, 65), of which it 
probably formed ohe of the numerous 
plastic ornaments. 

The cruel mutilation of this noble 
work, which drew tears from. the eyes 
of Winckelmann, has rather increased 
than diminished the interest.with which 
it has for many ages een regarded. 
Like the corrupt text _of an ancient 
classic, the headless and armless trunk 
has been the subject of eager and excited 
controversy, in which an astounding 





Fic, 239, ° 


TORSO OF HERACLES. 


amount of learning and imagination has been displayed. Accord- 


ing to Heyne, with whom Winckelmann in the main agrees, the 
Belvedere Torso is a more or less modified reproduction of the 
Heracles Epitrapestos of Lysippus,' and we incline to this interpretation 


' Vide supra, p. 482. ~ 
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as the r most consonant to the spirit of the age in which it was pro- 
duced, and, indeed, the only one against which insuperable objections 
may not be raised. Visconti, with a laudable regard for the divine 
hero’s happiness, provides him with a suitable companion.' He bases 
his restoration on the famous Florentine gem called Teucer? in which 
Heracles is grouped with Hebe, his immortal spouse. ‘La superbe 
sculpture de Teucer,’ he says, ‘dans le Musée des pierres gravées de 
Méddicis .. . me paratt devoir indiquer ce qu’était autrefois le Torse. 
du Belvedere’? Other writers have suggested less exalted brides, as 
Auge, Iole, and Omphale. This theory appears to have recom- 
mended itself for a time to men of the highest authority, like O. 

Miller, Welcker, and Raoul Rochette ; ; but the experiments of Flax- 
man in 1793, and of Gerichau and Cornelius in Rome in 1845, have 
proved the utter impossibility of bringing the torso into the proposed 
relation to another figure. We may therefore confidently regard the 
hero as seated alone, enjoying the repose to which his long career of 
toil and danger had given both the right and the zest. There is a 

mark on the left thigh where it was touched by his club, and on this | 
the hero rested his left hand, bending his body to the right, and hold- 

ing a tantharus in his right hand. , 

Yet even as a‘ Heractes at rest’ he has been regarded in two different 
lights. ‘Heracles, says Winckelmann, ‘is represented as he ought to 
be, when having been purified by fire from all human weakness, and 
become immortal, he obtains the right to take his seat among the 
Gods,’ Stephani, on the other hand; while he accepts the proposed atti- 
tude of rest, regards it not as the blissful repose of eternal blessedness, 
but the momentary pause between past and future toils and sufferings. 
‘ The hero,’ he says, ‘after allowing his head to rest for a time on this 
support, raises it again with difficulty, and looks up with anxious 
despair to his father Zeus for help in his terrible affliction.”* 

The design of this wark is so bold and grand as to be worthy of 
the best period of Greek art ; and, as we’have said, we are inclined to 





} auras 6é wer’ abavd rougey eotaty | * Millin, Gall. Adyin. pl. 122, No. 453 
répmeras Ev OaAdins, cat Exer KadAiogupor "HAyy. 3 Mus. P. CZ, ik, p, 30. 

But as for himself he hath joy at the 4 Stephani, Der ausruhende Lerakles, p. 
- banquet among the deathless gods, and hath ~—rqg. 
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refer the original invention to. Lysippus as the porfecter- of. the 
Heracles type. Like the Heracles Trapezios, he is seated on a rock, 
not in exhaustion or despair, but in the enjoyment of eternal ease in 
the bright’ citadels of heaven. 


* 


Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Entsus arces attigit igneas. 


In the endeavour to form a just estimate of this noble figure as a 
work of art, we can hardly avoid being unduly influenced by the fact 
that it was the subject of Michael Angelo’s constant study, and of 
Winckelmann’s enthusiastic rhapsody. The latter as he gazes at it 
seems to lose all power of sober eriticism, and vainly strives to find 
an epithet or simile sublime or beautiful enough to express his un- - 
bounded admiration. ‘The excellent and noble form of so perfect a. 
‘nature seems clothed with immortality. The shape i is as it were only 
the vessel of the soul; and a loftier spirit appears to have occupied 
the room of the mortal parts. We no longer see the body which. 
fought 1 wild beasts and monsters, but that which on Mount (Eta was 
cleansed from the dross of humanity. Se perfect neither Hylas nor 
the tender Iole ever saw him; it was thus that he lay in the arms of 
Hebe, the goddess of eternal youth: . . . His body is fed by no mortal 
food, but by that of the Gods, and he seems only to enjoy and not to 
receive, and to be satished without being filled.’ ‘As I gaze on those 
thighs of inexhaustible .strength, and. of a length characteristic of 
deities,—those thighs which boré the hero through a thousand lands 
and nations to immortality—my spirit traverses the remotest regions 
of the world through which“the hero passed, and I am carried to the 
extremest boundaries of his toils, to the monuments and pillars which 
mark the spot wh®re his foot had rested.’ ' Scarcely:léss decided, 
though less rhapsodical, is the praise accorded to the torso by the 
great critic and artist Mengs.? ‘ The torso of the Belvedere, he says, 
‘is a work purely jdeal. ‘We see in it united all the beauties which 
we admire in other statues.’ . . . ‘ The skilful Athenian artist (Apol- 
lonius) was, in my opinion, inspired by the most excellent taste to 


' Winckelm. qf tensigeschichte, vi. *- Mengs’ Werke, i. p. 204. 
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which the imagination can attain.’ Both these great writers remark 
on the curious fact that: the veins are not represented in the torso, 
which they regard as a proof that the artist. intended to exhibit a 
glorified body which no longer needed sustenanke. 

We, who have seen better things, cannot echo the ecstatic pane- 
gyrics af those fo whom the torso represented the greatest achieve- 
ments of plastic art; but we may still accord the highest praise to 
the general design, atid to the exquisite skill with which the. different 
parts of the body are motided and presented in their true relation to 
one another. No part of the work which has been preserved is want- 
ing in truth, though it may not, like cognate works of the Periclean 
age, express the whole truth. The treatment of the skin i in this grand 
colossus is very remarkable. It differs in this point as widely as 
possible from the Laocoon, and other works, in which the artist. 
purposely, almost ostentatiously, shows the manner in which the 
muscles and veins have been cut out by the chisel. In the torso the 
object seems to bein the opposite direction, All marks of the tool 
are carefully erased, and the suyface of the skin worked up to a 
velvet-like, unctuous smoothness, and a sensitive delicacy, hardly in 
accordance with the naturé of the rude, laborious demigod. We may 
indeed suppose with Winckelmann that he has exchanged his terres- 
‘trial for a celestial body. The effect of the leaning posture on the 
tension of. the skin, and the position of the ribs, which are crowded 
| together on one side, and widely separated on the other, is carefully 
and skilfully expressed. Everything is in its right place, but in the 
. minor details there is not the same clearness of expression or the 
same delicacy of touch, as in the nude figures of the Parthenon group, 
in which every swelling muscle, every rising and depression, by which 
" the surface of the body is broken up, are sharply and clearly expressed. 
anti defined.’ ° 

«The Venus dé Medici (fig. 240) by Cleomenes, son of Apollodorus, 
a Greek artist living in Rome in the first or-second century of the 
Christian era. This universally celebrated statue was found in eleven 
fragments in the Portico of Octavia at Rome, for the adornment of 








' Brunn, A.-G, i, 564. 
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which 1¢ was in all. probability originally executed. The whole of the 
right and left arms from the elbow downwards are restored. ‘ Traces 
of gilding were visible on her hair on its first discovery ; her ears are © 
pierced for rings, and she wears an armlet on her left arm. | 
‘A comparison of the Venus de’ Medici with the extant copies of 
the Cnidian Aphrodite, leaves no room for doubt that Cleomenes drew 
his inspiration from that lovely darling of the Grecian world. The 
position of the feet is almost exactly the same in both, - The right 
arm of the Medicean is restored on the model of 
the Venus in the Pal. Chigi at Rome, which, accord- 
ing to the inscription, was copied by Menophantus 
from the Aphrodite of the Troad,' . The position of 
both arms is the same as in the Capitoline Venys. 
The Medicean. differs from both in being much 
younger, slighter, and of more delicate and tender 
proportions. She is sometimes called Anadyomene 
on account of the dolphin at her feet, but the | 
trim elegance with. which’ her hair is arranged 
militates strongly against this interpretation. 
Although we cannot recognise the’ work of 
Cleomenes as original in the same sense as the 
Athéné Parthenos of Pheidias, or ‘the Niobe of 
Scopas (?), we must allow that he has so far modi- 
hed the type created by Praxiteles as to give his 
Venus a distinct character and effect of her own, 
and to make her a genuine. child of a new spirit 
and a new age. We see at once that the artist 
has thrown off the last remnant, not only of religious faith, but of that 
religious sentiment which lingers round the old sanctuaries, The 
Venus whom his fathers worshipped retains in his eyes nothing ef her 
divinity but her adorable, entrancing beauty. At an earlier period an 
excuse was made for the daring innovation of representing a Goddess 
_ nude by the suggestion of the bath. Cleomenes makes no suclr excuses, 
and the temper of the age fendered them quite unnecessary. His 





VENUS DE’ MEDICi, 


! Corp /nser. Gr. No, 6165. 
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Aphrodite is not only nude, but she has no covering at hand, as even 
the Capitoline Venus has, to show that her state is accidental and mo- 
mentary.. To do justice, therefore, to the power of the artist we must 
distinctly understand the object he has in view. His aims are not 
the highest. His work was not intended for a temple-image > it is 
simply the embodiment of the-highest ideal of a lovely woman in the 
early springtide of her beauty, arrayed in all the external attractions 
which can charm the senses and fascinate the heart of man. If we 
accept the idea as a proper subject of art, though not a very lofty 
one, we must allow that we know of no statue in which there is a more 
perfect unity of expression, or one in which face and form and attitude 
combine mare harmoniously to produce a sense of admiration and 
delight in the beholder. Her whole form seems to.shine in a soft 
lustre of love and beauty. The exquisite surfaces and curves of the | 
perfectly moulded figure flaw and melt into each other with a ‘never- 
ending sinuosity of sweetness.’ The simple elegance with which the 
hair is arranged enhances the perfect form of the head, which is poised 
so gracefully on the finely. rounded neck. The charming oval face, 
which is radiant with pleased anticipation, is slightly raised and 
turned, and wears an expression of mingled timidity and archness ; 
and the sweet soft swimming eyes as they gaze into the distance seem 
to ask and promise love, 

it is not necessary to be either archeologist or artist to discern 
the beauty of this work, which he who runs may read. 

There need no words nor terms precise, 


The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly : we have eyes. 


It appeals at once to the senses and the heart of all, though the 
artist Alone can fully appreciate its very high artistic and technical 
merits. Winckelmann ! aptly compares it to ‘a rose which .bursts at 
sunrise after a beautiful dawn.’ To the last generation it would 
have seemed impertinent to quote the lines of Byron on this statue: 
to many of the present they may be altogether new :— 





_ 


l Aunstveschichte, iv, II. 
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There, too, the Goddegs loves in stone and fills 
- The air around with beauty ;: we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils — 
Part of its immortality; the veil ° 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale | 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What mind can make when Nature’s self would fail, 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould. 


A considerable difference of opinion exists among writers and 
connoisseurs as to the character and circumstances in which the artist 
intends to represent her. It scems very doubtful whether he has any 
particular function dr adventure of the Goddess in view. An Ana- 
adyomene ‘she can hardly be, as we have said, and if we must attach 
some story to the statue, we should prefer the interpretation of 
Heyne, who thinks that she zs stinding for judgment before Paris. 
With this view of the matter Byron seems to agree, and on such a 
question the testimony of the noble poet is quite as valuable as that 
of the most learned German philologian. 


Appearedst thou not to Paris in this guise? 


The half-deprecating, half-triumphant glance of the successful candi- 
date in the competitive examination on Mount Gargarus seems to 
favour the supposition ; which, moreover, justifies, or rather explains, 
the full revelation of her charms. | 

We cannot, of course, claim a very high place for a work whose 
principal, though by no means its only, characteristic is the sensual 
charm which it exercises. It belongs tothe lower region of art. But 
at the lowest estimate which the coolest critic can form of the Medi- | 
cean Venus, how favourably does she, in her refined and ‘innocent 
voluptuousness, contrast with the goddesses and nymphs of many an 
‘illustrious painter of the Middle Ages and with the meretricious minxes 
of some modern schools of sculpture.’ a . 

The attitude of the Chigi Venus in the Vatican is the same as 
that of the Medici, but she holds the end of a fringed garment in her 
left hand. 


1 The modern Venus, in too many cases, ‘ by bastard art with the aid of corsets and 
is not moulded and painted by Nature but cosmetics, . .. 


",# 
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The Capitoline Venus is rather larger and more womanly in her 
fully developed forms. In artistic merit it is not much inferior.- 
The so-called ‘ Germanticus, a work of Cleomenes II., is-now: in the 
Louvre, whither it was transported in the reign of Louis XIV. from 
the gardens of Pope Sixtus V. (A.D. 1585-1590) on the Esquiline. 
The name by which it is generally known is altogether unwarranted. 
It is probably the portrait-statue of some Roman orator or ambassador 
in the form of Hermes Logtos,as the god of eloquence. It is supposed 
to bear a strong resemblance to a statue of Hermes in the Villa 
Ludovisi, the head of which shows greater archaic severity ; and to a 
similar one in the Pal. Colonna at Rome; and they may all be copies 
of some Greek original of an earlier date. © | : 
With a natural desire to substitute some name for the abandoned 
‘Germanicus, Clarac suggests * Marius Gratidianus, and Thiersch 
‘Quinctius Flamininus,’ | 
The entire want of ideality in this work, and certain individual 
traits, warrant us in regarding it as a portrait; but all attempts to 
find a name for it have-proved fruitless. The pose of the figure is 
very happily chosen and full of interest. The orator, firmly planted 
on both feet, is in the act of speaking, and the hand, with its 
closed fingers, raised to the level of the head; the downcast eyes, 
and the whole attitude and bearing of the man, express in a very 


effective. manner the concentration of thought of an earnest and 
. dignified speaker. The garment which hangs from his Jeft.arm is | 


skilfully used as a prop instead of the customary tree.. The signifi- 
cance of the tortoise at his feet, on which the name ‘of the artist is 
engraved, is doubtful. It is not peculiar to Hermes as inventor of the 
lyre,' but is found with Pan and Aphrodite Urania? The treatment 
of the nude figure is clear, correct, and precise, and its relative pro- 
portions are admirably observed ; but the general effect is decidedly 


prosaic and lifeless—we might say Roman—although this is by no 


means the uniyersal opinion. Visconti considered it the best portrait-' 
statue which has come down to us; Winckelmann,‘ on the other hand, 


woe... ee eee ee _— _— —S— —_—_—_ 


4 Hor. Od. iii. 11, and i. 10. 2 Vide Overbeck, G. d. Plastth, ii. 304, 
? Friederichs’ Bazst. p. 413. * Vol. i. p. 256, ed, Kiselein. : 
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who. could put up with any quality rather ‘than tameness, says, ‘The 
best statue in France is the so-called Germanicus at Versailles; and 
this figure has no particular beauty, but seems to have been. copied 
frofn a common. model in actual life.’ The least satisfactory part of 
the work is the drapery, which, although from its position it ought to 
be gliding down the left arm, has all the appearance of being nailed 
to it, The left hand probably held a staff, or, as some suppose, the 
caduceus of Hermes. | 

| &eracles Farnese (fig. 241), the work of Glycon the Athenian. 
This colossal marble statue was found: in 
1540 in the Baths of Caracalla, and passed . 
from the Farnese palace at Rome to Naples, 
where it now is. Both style and inscription 
point to the time of Hadrian, when the in- | 
fluence of the grand traditions of Greek ‘anti- 
quity which prevailed in the last years of the’ 
Roman Republic, and in the reigns of the 
first Emperors, had almost entirely lost their. 
sway. | | 

The Hero is represented just after the ac- 

complishment of the most arduous of his la- 
bours, that of bringing'the apples of the Hes- 
perides —the wedding present of Ge to Héré— 
from the very ends of the old world to Argos 
He stands leaning heavily on. his club, and 
holds the apples in. his. right hand_ behind 
his back. The struggle with the. ‘terrible 
Dragon; Ladon, is toe receft, and - the effects. are. too exhausting, tc to 
allow him to feel the natural exultation. of victory: ~ The muscles-are 
swollen by his superhuman -efforts, and the whole attitude of the 
body, the drooping head, and the fixed and gloomy gaze of the eyes,’ 
express the extreme of weariness and depression. There is nothing 
about him of the inexhaustible vigour, the éternal youthfulness, with 
which earlier art is accustomed to invest its Demigods. -Even £zs 


Fic. 241. 





THE FARNESIAN HERACLES, 
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| Vide supra, p. 579. 
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giant powers have evidently been overtasked, and he seems to be. 
looking to the past without triumph, and to the future without: hope. 
There can be little doubt that the original design of: this statue was 
the work of Lysippus, who, as we have seen, made Heracles the 
subject of especial study, and represented him in every age and form. . 
But in thiss as in other statues of this period, the copyist tries to 
improve upon his model, and to surpass his master. “Even Lysippus 
sought: to influence the beholder by colossal size and massive pro-. 
portions, but he did so without violating the principles of true. art 
and refined taste. In tl-work before us the tendency of the 
Alexandrine school towards exaggeration, and a too great aiming at 
effect, is carried to an extreme far réthoved from the moderation 
which characterises all the best Greek work. To give an idea of 
gigantic strength, the body of the hero is represented as composed of 
the coarsest materials, ard as developed by unceasing labour, not to 
harmonious beauty, but to unwieldy clumsiness, of proportion. The 
size of the muscles is exaggerated almost to deformity ; they show, 
as Winckelmann expresses it, like ‘ piled-up hills”. The enormous 
breadth of the shoulders and breast is still further enhanced by. 
contrast with {pe too small head.' But Heracles not only hore the 
weight of thé world on his massive shoulders, he also outran the 
Keryneian Stag ; and the artist knows no better means, of reminding 
us of this than giving abnormal and disfiguring length to the legs. 
These are the cheap expedients of one who is not sufficiently initiated 
by genius into the mysteries of nature to work upon her lines, and to 
represent superhuman powers in human forms. We may ‘perhaps 
mention in this connexion the so-called | 
Heracles Mastai, a colossal figure in gilt bronze in the Sala 
Rotonda of the Vatican, It was found near Pompey’s Theatre, and 
had evidently been hidden either from robbers in search of metal, or 
from Christians in search of heathen idols. The execution of different 
| parts is very unequal in merit, the knees and shins being well formed, 
while the flesh of the stomach is of very inferior workmanship. The 





1 There is a similar Bead of Heracles in: the Farnesian. It was found near Monwnt 
the Brit. Mus. with a more affecting ex- Vesuvius.—Mardles of the B. M1, pl. 1. 
. pression, which may be a copy or replica of co 3 
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~ face is: broadened © out by a blow on the back of the head, and thereby 
acquires an almost: ludicrous expression, for which the artist is not 
responsible. It is probably a copy of some work of the school of 
Lysippus, of which the prominent forehead: and Macedonian nose are 
characteristics. : | 

Pallas, by Antiochus of Athens, in the Villa Ludovisi at Rome. 
The mots of this statue is” very uncertain, because the arms are 
restored. Welcker assumes that the restorer intended to represent 
the Goddess in the act of haranguing troops, like Fic, 242. 

a general, immediately before.an engagement with 
theenemy. But the position of her arms is equally 
reconcileable with her customary aftitude, in which 
she rests one hand on her shield and holds her lance 
inthe other. The appearance of the head is greatly 
injured by the new helmet, and the face is entirely 
marred by the badly restored nose. 

Lhe Caryatid of Diogenes of Athens (fig. 242), in } 
the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, is a direct copy of 
the Caryatids of the Erechtheum. It is the more 
satisfactory becauise the artist has recognised the 
limits of his own powers, and kept to the original, — 
not only in the general design, but also in the princi- 
pal details. The essentially architectural character | 
of the work is well preserved, and thé clearness and 
purity of the outlines produce a remarkably stately 
and pleasing effect. It-is only when we compare it ROMAN CaRvatin. 
with the Greek originals in the British Museum that we become - 
aware of its inferiority, and of the world-wide difference between the 
work of the two periods in which original and copy were respectively 
produced. 

We learn from Pliny! that Diogenes, the Athenian, decorated the 
Pantheon of Agrippa (which was consecrated in B.C, 25), and that 
his Caryatids were praised ‘inter pauca operum? We may well 
believe that the Vatican figure was one of these. 











1 Plin, MW. AL xxxvi, 37 (38). 
QQ 
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The Canephora of Criton and 
Nicolaus, in the Villa Albani at Rome, 
-also follows ‘the general type of the 
Caryatid of the Erechtheum ; but the 
artist has endeavoured to introduce 
into it a certain mild grace and ele- 
gance—by giving greater roundness 
to the nude, and greater variety in 
the fall of the drapery—in the place of 
the simple solidity, and severe mono- 
tony, of perpendicular lines which cha- 
ratterisé the originals. It is an at- 
tempt, in fact, to free the Caryatid 
from its architectural bonds, which 
only results in unfitting it for its func- 
tion of human pillar. 
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FIG. 243.—RELIEF FROM THE VASE OF SALPION. 





The Vase of Salpion, at Naples 
(figs. 243 and 243,@). The same cha- 
racter of clever imitation and adapta- 
tion of ancient types, of which we have 
given examples in statuary, belongs 
to several well-known and beautiful 
| Bacchic and other refze/s of this pe- 
riod, One. of the best of these forms the ornamenf of a vase inscribed 
with the name of Salpion, and known by the name of ‘the Font of 
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Gaeta. _ It was discovered at Cormia, on the Gulf of f Gaeta, and was 
for some time used as a font in the cathedral of this city, whence 
it was transferred to the museum at Naples. The subject of the relief 
is the handing over by Hermes of the infant Dionysus to his future nurse, 
the Nymph of Nysa,in Naxos. There is scarcely a figure in it which 
may not be traced to’ some prototype of a better period; but all 
are combined in a novel manner with great taste and elegance, and 
the effect is extremely pleasing. Of a similar character is 

_ The Vase of Sostbios,in the Louvre, which is also inscribed with the 
name of the artist, The surface of the relief upon it, which is a good deal 
rubbed, is likewise Bacchic, but the motif is by no means clear. One 
is tempted to think that it represents no central action. at all; but only 
a succession of well-known figures from the Dionysiac 7; Aiasos with- 
out any close connexion. In the centre we see a flaming altar, on 
the left side of which stands Artemzs with her usual: attributes—bow, 
quiver, and hind ; and on the other side, Hermes walking on the tips of 
his toes, and holding up his right hand in a significant manner. Be- 
hind Artemis marches a minstrel playing the harp, who reminds us 
of the Apollo Citharcedus, although the figure is generally pronounced 
to bé female. . Then follow a Satyr anid a Bacchante. Behind Hermes 
are two Bacchanies, copied from favourite types of.a late Period, and 
a Corybant. 

These two works of Salpion and Sosibios cannot "be dated darlicr 
than the last century B.C. They are important as affording examples 
of the commencement of the archaistic style which Hadrian’s passion 


for the antique made so generat and popular ata later period. There | 


is another relief of great interest, representing 

The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, at Florence, which. bears the name of 
Cleomenes.' The authenticity of the inscription is doubtful, but there 
is no doubt of the beauty of the work. The priest is in. the act of 
cutting off the hair of the lovely victim asa preliminary sacrifice. 
iphigenia stands in silent grief and patient resignation,’ mpimroucd & ws 
év ypadais? whileher father, Agamenmon, stands somewhat apart with 


1 Vide supra, p. 578. ° $ Esch, A gam, ¥. 93. Eurip. /phig. in 


2 *Muta metu, terram gentbus. submissa, 4 ui, I 55°. 
petebat. 1 Lucret, I. Od. — 
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covered head. The design is supposed to be borrowed from the picture 
of Zimanthes (about 400 B.C.), the rival of Zeuxis' and Parrhasius,” 
whose work was so highly celebrated by ancient writers. ‘ For when, 
says Quintilian, ‘Timanthes, the Cynthian, ‘in his Immolation of 
Iphigenia, had painted Calchas gad, Ulysses sadder, and had repre-. 
sented in the face of Menelaus the most poignant grief that art can 
express ; having exhausted the deepest feelings (consumpits affectibus), 
and finding no means of worthily pourtraying the countenance of the — 
' father, he covered his head and left it to every man’s own heart to 
estimate his sufferings.’ 3 : : 





_.m = 


t Phin. VY. AY xxxv. 64, Cic. Orar, xxii [7 Valer. Max. vili. I. 
% fbi, xxxv. 71. Eustath. ad /?7, p, 1343. 60. 
* Quintil, Zest. Oreat, ii. 13. 12. Conf, . 
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CHAPTER _L. 


ARTISTS OF ASIA MINOR. 


MANY of these appear to have settled in Italy, and to have been 
employed by distinguished and wealthy Romans. The best known 


of them was. 


* Acasias, Son oF DosiTHEos or EpHEsus, 


- who seems to have belonged to a family of artists, as we read in an 
inscription the name of an earlier Agasias, son of Menophilos, also 
of Ephesus,’ ‘The later Agasias is known as the sculptor of the so- 
called ‘Borghese Gladiator.’ Cavaceppi attributes the LMscobolus in 
the British Museum to this artist. 
The name of 
_HERACLIDES, Son oF Hacnos? 

of Ephesus, appears on the. truink-of a tree by the side of @ statue in 
the Louvre restored as A ress 


ARCHELAUS, SON OF APOLLONIUS: 


of Priene,* was the author of the famous relief in ‘the British Museum 
called the Apotheosis of Homer, which was found in the middle of the — 
seventeenth century near the Via Appia, on the site of the old town 


; of Boville. 


: a sm 


1 Corp. Inse. Gr. No. 2285. | * Clarac, Mus. de Louvre, pl. 313, f 
— 2 Corp. . Gr. No. 6152. This reading 1439. 
is doubtful. Vide Brunn, 4.-G. p. $72. 1 Come Insc. Gr. No, 6131. 
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ALEXANDROS, SON OF MENIDES OF ANTIOCHEIA.' 


The name of this artist is found on a fragment of a plinth which 
in all probability belongs to the famous Venus de Milo.? The base of © 
the statue is said to have -been destroyed to conceal from Louis 
XVIII. of France the late origin of this illustridus work. 


~ 
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ARISTEAS AND PapiAas 
came to Rome from Aphrodisias in Caria,’ in which town a school 
of art seems to have formed itself at this late period. These 


artists executed the two Centaurs of black marble found-in Hadrian’s 


Villa in Tivol: in 1746, and now in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. 
Another artist of Aphrodisias was 


ZENON OF APHRODISIAS, SON OF ATTINAS, 


who lived not before the second century B.c. He first became known 
from the inscription’ on the dress, near the left knee, of @ statue 
of a senator() seated, in the Villa Ludovisi, the general design of 
which strongly resembles that of the so-cailed ‘Marcellus’ of the 
Capitol. Another work inscribed with the name of Zeno is a head- 
less Herma with a metrical inscription, in. which he speaks of his 
country as paxaprary Adpobicias, and praises the work of his art 
(xruTév Epyov), with which he had adorned a tomb for himself, his 
wife, and son Zenon’s name is also found on the base of a marble 
statue at Syracuse, representing a@ woman in @ light robes — Brunn 
speaks of a fourth inscription containing the name of Zeno.’ Other 
artists of Aphradistas, whose names occur an statues, were MENE- 
STHEUS © and ATTICIANUS? 
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' On the river Menander in Caria. and the other in Thrace, near the entrance 
* Corp. fuse. Gr. No. 2435 b. Conf. to the Hellespont. 
Wieseler, Denkut. do a. KK. iu. No, 270; 4 Corp. fn, Gr. OISL. 
and Friederichs' Aazst. p. 334. § Ibid. 6233. § fiid. No. 5374. 

4 There were two other towns of this 7 AV-G.15§74. 9 “Corp. ft. Gr. 6147, 
name, one.in the extreme south of Laconia, ® Mus. Florent, Stat... 18. 
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EXTANT Works - OF ASIATIC GREEKS ¢ OF THIS 
PERIOD. ~ 


One of the most remarkable of these is the famous marble statue 
in the Louvre, falsely called 7 | | 

The Borghese ‘ Gladiator’ (fig. 244). This work of the Ephesian 
artist Agasias ' was discovered in Capo d’ Anzo (Antium), in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and has been in Paris since 1808. 

The whole attitude and bearing of this bold and. striking figure 
necessarily imply an opponent, but it does not follow, as O. Miiller 
seems to think, that our Oo 
statue must have formed . 
part of a group. The 
imagination of the be- 
holder readily supplies 
all that is necessary 
to complete the scene. 
There is no adequate 
reason for the designa- 
tion ‘Gladiator, which 
has been abandoned 
with general consent. 
“Nor is it the represen- 
tation of a herovor “il 
thical personage, | : 
simply a ‘ study”: of ae | 





strong and active ¢oM~ = rH so-CALLED BORGHESE GLADIATOR. 
batant, who is defending 

himself with his shield against an adversary i in a higher position than 
himself—probably a rider—and at the same time watching his oppor- 
tunity to deal a decisive blow with his sword. The attitude repre- 
sents the most violent extreme of motion and exertion, and the 
most strained attention. It has been suddenly assumed in the 
exigency of the combat, and is therefore transitory, carrying the 





! Vide supra, p. 699,77 
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imagination irresistibly f forward, to the inevitable relaxation and re- 
bound. : 

The. striking effect which this statue invariably produces on 
the beholder is largely owing tg the rarity arid singularity of the 
attitude. It is not drawn directly from life, nor does it remind us of | 
anything within the range of our own experience or imagination. It 
appears to ‘have been deliberately invented as affording the best field 
_ for the “display of the artist’s extraordinary anatomical learning and 
“technical mastery. Weare af first surprised to find the expression, 
or rather want of expression, in the face’so little in accordance with . 
the violent excitement indicated by the forced. attitude of the body. 
The feafures are cast in plebeian mould, and theré is nothing in them 
to. excite either sympathy or curiosity—no sign of wrath or fear, 
nothing beyond the eager watchfulness of a man engaged in a trial of 
skill with a well-trained adversary. Wonderful as it is, therefores in 
many respects, the statue*has no ideal or. personal, no_ tragic or 
pathetic, interest for us, and it conveys no spiritual meaning. It is 
addressed not to the feelings or the imagination, but to the intellect ; 
and we admire not so ‘much the worl€ itself as the learning and skill 
of the artist, who in its creation triumphed over so many difficulties. 

And a$ a work of this second class the Borghese Combatant claims 
one of the highest places. The boldness and novelty of the design, the 
accurate knowledge and marvellous skill displayed in the treatment of . 
- the muscles in their abnormal state of extreme tension, are a source 
of wonder and delight to the man of science as well as the artist, and 
have caused. this statue to be regarded as an almost perfect model 
for the study of plastic anatomy.' 

. Venus of Melos (fig. 245), probably the work of Alexandros, son of 
Menides of Antiocheia. | 

It is with no little reluctance that we place this noblest conception 
of the female form among the works of this late period. But the 
evidence, both external and internal, constrains us to tefer it to that 
age of genial eclecticism and imitation to which we owe such mar- 
; vels of art as the Belvedere Torso and the Borghese Warrior. We 
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must regard this grandest and noblest répresentation of the mighty 
Goddess with the same feelings as are inspired by the rare golden days 
of autumn, which rival in beauty, and surpass in charm and interest, 
the uniform brightness of the height of summer. -The Venus of Melos 
was discovered in 1820 by : 2 peasant in a niche of the buried walls of 
the old town of Melos, in dhe island of the same name. It was 
purchased by the French Ambassador at Constantinople, the Marquis 
de Riviere, and presented by him to Louis XVIIL, who placed it in 
the.Louvre. It is composed of two blocks of marble, which unite 
just above the garment which envelopes: her Fic. 245. 
legs.’ Of the arms, which are both unfortunately: : 
lost, the left was made separately and fixed to. & 
the body. The tip of the nose has been added . 7 
in modern times ; and at an earlier. period that 
part of the left foot. which ; ‘projects. from the 
drapery was restored, but so badly that it was 
removed again.? The ears are pierced for rings. 
_ Two years later (1822) part of a left arm, and 
a left hand grasping an apple, were discovered, 
which many persoris still consider to belong to. 
the statue. They cértainly /ooé fike the results of 
a clumsy attempt to restore the missing parts. - | 
_. M. de Longpérier, in a letter to. F tiederichs; a 
declares that the plinth inscribed withthe name 
of Alexandtos was. found ..at. the. same. time | 
with the statue. and. brought to. Paris, and there 
purposely destroyed: ‘On avait dit au Roi Louis THE VENUS OF MELO. 
XVIII. que la statue était Yaeuvre du célébre sculpteur de Phryné _ 
(Praxiteles), et je crois que ce fut la causede la perte de Vinscription.’> 
‘The attitude of the Goddess is a very «peculiar one, not easy 
to be accounted for. She stands proudly erecf, inclining from the 
waist upwards to the right, but facing slightly round to the left. She 
rests the whole weight of her stately form‘on the right leg, while the 
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' Statues (not colossal) are seldom com- ? This foot has been again restored quite 
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left foot, which is lost, was raised and rested on some object—a helmet 

or tortoise. Her Jose affords an example of that pleasing undulation of 
the human form which, according to Winckelmann, was first introduced 
by Lysippus. The beautiful rhythm, howevef, is obscured by the 
loss of the fine arms which must have. belonged to so. majestic and ~ 
superb a figure. ‘ ‘The lower limbs of the statue, which is nude to the 
hips, are draped rather than- clothed in a mantle, Which is arranged 
solely. with a view to artistic effect. The too small head is supported 
by a too long neck, and the oval of the haughty face is shorter than in 
most of the statues of the preceding period. -The upper eyelid extends 
farther than usual beyond the lower, which i is slightly raised in the:man- 
ner characteristic of Aphrodite. It is this formation which makes the 
eye itself look longer than it really is;and imparts somewhat of the win- 
ning, languishing expression, which assures us that, after all, this stern, 

disdainful woman és the Goddess of Love. The ears are partly covered 
by the hair, which is simply and elegantly tied into a knot at the back of 
the head, like that of the Medicean Venus. The nude forms are moulded 
with admirable power on the grandest scale, with a clearness and | 
purity of outline worthy of the best period of Grecian art. The figure 
is ideal in the highest sense of the word ; itisa forgswhich. transcends | 
ali our experience, which has no prototype or equal in the actual 
“world, and beyond which no effort of° ‘the imagination. can rise.. 
As we contemplate with something like awe this bzaw-iddéal: of proud, 

majestic womanhood, our thoughts naturally recur to the very. different 
form under which the Goddess is represented to us in. the Florentine 
statue. In the latter we see the tender, delicate form of a young girl 
in the first flush of youth, who feels the influence of the love which 
she inspires, and whose charming face expresses at once her bashful 
* timidity and half-conscious coquetry. The: former, whose grand form 
is that of a fully developed woman, stands hefore us in quiet 
majesty— proud, cold, and self-syfficing ; lovable, indeed, but seeking 
no love from us (nihil indiga nostri), It is no longer’ the ideal of a 
lovely woman, it is the Geddess who dees not condescend to ask, or 
try to win, our homage, but demands it PY her mere presence as of 
right divine. 

The peculiarity of the attitude of the Venus of Melos, and. the 
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loss of her arms, which might explain it, have given rise to countless 
theories respecting the action in which she is engaged: Everything 
about her, except her lustrous beauty, even the material from:-which 
she is carved,’ is mafter of dispute. If the harid with the apple 
were genuine, we should have the Cyprian queen in the act of hold- 
ing up her prize. According to another interpretation, she is con- 
templating her own victorious charms in the polished surface of Mars’ 
shield. If ‘she was satisfied. with the reflection, her pleasure is very 
ill.expressed, and the direction of her gaze is far too high. It ts 
inconceivable, too, that the artist would choose to conceal the greater 
portion of her glorious form by the initerposition of a large shield. 
The most extraordinary explanation is that lately broached: by:M. 
Geskel Salomons,’ who thinks that the Venus of Melos once adorned 
a gymnasium, and stood om one side of Heracles aS Pleasure, a8 a 
pendant Virtue on the other, i in a group representing the famous 
‘Choice of Heracles’! 

If we choose to regard her as a single and independent figure, the 
most plausible explanation of her attitude is suggested by the beau-— 
tiful statue called-the ‘ Victory of Brescia,’ which is really a Venus 
restored as a Nike with wings and buckler, probably in the time of 
Vespasian, who founded the temple where it was discowered. She is. 

there represented as holding a buckler in her left hapd, dh. which she 
is inscribing the names & fallen heroes! The. Aphrodite of Melos 
may also be compared. with the ‘:4enus. Falerone*® (from Valeria in 
Picenurh), to-which: itobears.a very striking resemblance, except t that 
the latter is clothed; while the. former is nude, 

The difficulty of éxplairiing her attitude satisfactorily as a single 
figure appears to most observers insuperable. De Quincy was the 
first to suggest that she formed part of a group, with Ares, whose 
‘anger she is endeavouring to appease by her caresses; and he refers to 
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—1.Qne connoisseur says Parian marbie, Corinth, Conf. Pausan. ii 4. 8. 


another the so-called ceralitgue of ‘Asia * «La Statue deMilo:’ conférence tenue 4 
Minor. . LPAcadémie de Stockholm, 1878. 

2 ‘This view, however, is held by O. Muller, * The eminent sculptor, Mr. Boehm, fa- 
Millingen, Welcker, and others, who sup- = vours this view, 
port it by reference. to coins of Antoninus = * Afon. d. Fest. iti, 7. Annal. xi, 1839, 
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a medal of Faustina the younger in support of this view. The expres- 
sion of her face gives no countenance to this hypothesis. Millingen 
_also thinks that she is standing by the side of Mars, but he regards 
the pair in the more serious light of a ‘ couple conjugal. ’ This is, 
perhaps, the best explanation which has as yet been brought forward. 
M. Ravaisson, of the Louvre, agrees with him to a considerable ex- , 
tent, and has greatly facilitatéd the formation of a sound opinion by 
placing several similar figures in the room adjoining’ that which the 
Venus of Melos occupies alone as becomes her rank. | 

The ‘group theory’ derives confirmation from the well-known 
statues of Hadrian and Sabina in the Louvre, in which the latter js evi- 
dently copied from the Melian Aphrodite and Hadrian from the Mars 
. Borghese in the same museum. The action of Venus-Sabina, who 
lays her hand on the breast of her companion, Mars-Hadrian, would 
very well suit the position of our statue. Similar groups may be seen 
in the Capitoline Museum at Rome and at Florence, and the motif 
was evidently a favourite one.. This view of the case, which seems 
the best, does not necessitate a love scene, in which the Goddess is 
evidently not in a mood to take a part. She is graive and stately, as 
becomes her character as an object of worship in a - temple, and as 
consert of the powerful God of War. a 

The Venus de Milo is justly admired, not only. for the grandeur * 
_ of its design, the perfection of its proportion, and the exquisite mould- 
ing of the superb and luxuriant form, but for the vivid freshness of the 
flesh and the velvet softness of the sKin, in which it stands unrivalled 
in ancient and modern art. The extraordinary skill with which 
minute details, such as the folds of skin in the neck, are harmonised 
with the ideal beauty of the whole is beyond all imitation and all 
praise. The lifelike effect of this wonderful masterpiece is greatly 
enhanced by the rare and perfect preservation of the epidermis and 
by the beautiful warm yellowish tinge which the : lapse of centuries 
has given to the marble. 

In the drapery it-is‘ rather the execution, which is very meritor- 
_ ious, than the design, which we admire. It is not in accordance with 
* the practice of the best ‘period to use the dress as a mere ornament to 
heighten the effect of the nude. This is too evidently done in the 
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case before us;. for the drapery—which i is gracefully arranged round 
the lower limbs, and. out of which the beautiful nude form rises like a 
flower from its calyx—could not possibly remain where it is fora 
single mement. Such a want of truth, such an artifice de toilette, is a 
strong argument against the claim of this statue to belong to the age 
of Pheidias or even Scopas. 
| lwo Centaurs by Avisteas and Papias of A phrodistas.. These 
hgures of an old and young centaur, 
each of whom bore an Eros on his 
back, were discovered in the Villa 
of Hadrian at Tivoli, and are now — 
in the Capitolitie Museum at Rome. 
The point .of the representation, 
which smacks strongly of the Spirit 
of Alexandrian parody and epi- 
gram, is the contrast between youth 
and age, when subjected to the 
attacks of Love. The younger 
Centaur (fig. 246) bears his burden 
gladly and proudly, and regards 
with an air'of mockery his older 
companion, who looks by no 
‘means so well pleased by the pre- 
sence of the little tyrant on his. === 
back. The arms of Eros?:whovis _. THE YOUNG ‘CENTAUR, 
balancing himself on.-the of centaur’s back with a comically vic- 
torious air, are restored:: the Bacchic wreath on his head seems to 
indicate that the condition of his victim is the effect of wine. The 
invention belongs to an earlier period than that of Hadrian, and 
there are several replicas, one of which, in the Louvre, is quite equal 
to the Capifodline group. The original was probably in bronze, which 
the black marble is intended to imitate. Some admiration is due to 
the patient skill with which the artists. have endeavoured to follow 
their model even in the minutest detail, and yet it is. just this Oriental 


Fic. 246. 





' Corp. Ins. Gr. No, 6141. me 
* This relates to the replica in the Louvre, in n which the figure of Eros is ‘preserved. 
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attention to minutize whicli injures the general effect. The structure 
of the figures is altogether inorganic, and the attempt to give the 
mass of the body the appearance of solidity only results in making it. 
look shapeless and clumsy, and, far too heavy for the slender legs. 
On the whole Aristeas and. Papias can hardly claim a higher rank - 
than that of cunning patient craftsmen.! 

The Apotheosts of Homer (fig. 247); by Archelaus; son of Apollonius, 
of Priene. This relief, discovered at Bovillz, and now in the British 
Museum, has been veryenuch restored. In the third row all the-heads 
are new except that of the third figure from the left side, and the head 
of the small figure to the right in the lowest stripe. - | 

It has been suggested that this relief formed -one of a series of 
tablets made in the reign of Tiberius for the use of schools. We 
may well believe it, for the composition ts dry and pedantic, and 
suggests the idea that the artist worked under the inspiration and 
direction of a grammarian who knew little of the nature of plastic art, 
or the rules and requirements of the relief style. The arrangement in | 
parallel stripes is almost unknown to sculpture, though familiar to us 
in ‘painted vases of the perfect style, and found also in cameos and 
silver vessels of the age. of Augustus. The figures are evidently 
copied from the crowd of antique statues existing.in Rome, and many 

-of them are therefore not without interest and beauty, but they are 
arranged with little skill or taste. The. scene is laid on the hill of- 
’ Parnassus, and although Homer himself is the real central figure, the 
summit is occupied by Zeus, by whom the gift of genius is bestowed 
on man. He is sitting somewhat apart, as becomes his dignity, with 
sceptre in hand, and the royal bird at his feet. Next to him, 
but a little lower, on the right, is the figure of Melpomene (the 
sweet songstress),? to whom he-seems to be addressing some com- 
marid, Beneath her feet is a dyre, and on her left Tha/eia, who, 
with raised hand, is dancing down the hill. Next*to Thaleia 
(the ‘blooming),.on the left, is Huterpe (the charming), who points 
with ‘her daubie flute to the artist’s name inscribed on a slab 
beneath the rocky seat of Zeus. Avato (the lovely) follows with a 
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smali lyre in her hand; then another pair of Muses, Cad/ope (the beau- 
tiful-voiced) and C/o (the proclaimer).. The former with uplifted hand 


_ is reciting from @ book (the works of Homer ?) to the latter—the Muse 


of Epic poetry, oe | 

In the third stripe, beginning on the left, we find a pair of Muses, 
Terpsichore (the dance-enjoying), the Muse of choral song, with-a@ 
larger lyre than that of Erato, and Uranza (the heavenly) with her 
globe, Next to these comes Polyhymuié (the many-hymned) in an 
attitude expressing the abandon of inspiration, listening to the strains 
of Afolle, The latter,in the guise of a Citharcedus, with his Zyve in 
the left hand and the p/ectron in the right, ts Just issuing from the Cory- 
cian grotto of Mount Parnassus. By his side are the sacred Omphalos, 
the navel of the earth, against which lean his dow and gutver, and a 
priestess, whose smaller size denotes her mere human character, holding 
in her hand ‘He cup.of libation, : 

Passing over the figure on a pedestal in front of a tripod, we come 
to the lowest stripe, in which the real action—the deification of Homer 
-—is depicted. The first figures on the left, as we learn. from the 
inscriptions under them, are Orc oupévy (the inhabited world), with a 
modius on her head (as a Chthonic deity?), and Xpdvos (time), 
standing side by side behind the throne of the deifed poet. Oikou- 
mene, as representative of the human race, is in the act of crowning 
him, while Chronos, with his long, swift wings, is bearing the poet’s 
works in his hand down the stream of ages. Before them is ¢ée 
dmmortal bard himself, enthroned, with a sceptve ih his left hand and 
a branch or roll of paper in the right. He is no longer ‘ the blind old 
man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ such as he is represented in busts, but 
appears in all the pride of renewed and immortal youth. On each side 
of him crouch two small figures representing te /éad, with a sword or 
seroll,and the Odyssey, with an aplustre (stern of a ship). On his foot- 
stool are a frog and a mouse, as reminiscences of the Batryemachia (or 
‘Battle of the Frogs and Mice’). Immediately in front of Homer, 
and turning towards him, is A/y¢hos (fable), whose boyish form is in- 
dicative of the childlike character of fable. He is bearing the ozuochoe 
and cup,in the capacity of Azerodule (sacrificial attendant). To the 


right, again, is é#e flaming altar, behind which stands the victim, @ 
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Carian ox, with ‘the hump. peculiar’to the breed. ° Next to the altar, 
on the right of the spectator, stands History, of which Homer was the 
source, Casting incense into. the fire. Then follow Epic, Poetry, hold- 
ing @ torch in each upraised hand; then 7, ragedy and Comedy, the 
germs of which lie in the works of Homer. The former of these is 
distinguished by superior height and more dignified Catrlage and 
dress, and especially by the lofty dyxos~—the bushy topknot of hair 
on the head, intended to give height to the brow. This first and 
chief group of adorers is separated from the succeeding one by a 
small figure, apparently female, representing ices, the native genius 
of the Poet. The four figures crowded together on the extreme right, 
to balance the close arrangement on the extreme. left, are ’A perr 
(manliness, virtue), who raises her face and hand in enthusiastic adora- 
tion; Muyuen (memory), with her hand to her mouth: Iieres 
(faith), the tall figure behind Areté: and Lodia (wisdom), meditat- 
ing, with her hand under her chin. The figures ‘of this lower scene, 
which are all designated by their inscribed names, are closed in by a 
curtain as background to the scene. | 

We have still’ to notice the ta// jigure on the feaesial at the right 
end of the third stripe, who appears to be utterly unconnected 
with the rest. He is in the garb of a known Philosopher Poet, or, 
generaliy, frzend of the Muses, by whom-he is surrounded, and he 
holds a roll of paper in his hand. Gothe rightly regarded it as the 
Victor-statue of the offerer of the tablet; who for some work in 
honour of Homer has received the Tripod as a prize. 

Many of the details of this work are. undoubtedly very beautiful, 
and’ show a great amount of study and care. But we learn from it 
' that the artists of this period allowed themselves entirely to disregard 
both the boundary lines by which the different arts are separated, and 
the essential laws of the Relief style, which require that the figures 
should lie between two parallel planes.! The figures themselves are 
relieved from insipidity by a close imitation of older types, but their 
action is often spasmodic and unnatural, and the repetition of the 
sane movement—-as in the four parallel uplifted arms in the lowest 
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stripe—produces an urfpleasant, monotonous effect. And lastly, the 
large admixture of Allegory rernoves this work from the region of 
the true ideal into that of didactic illustration. It is the offspring of 
reflexion, not of artistic imagination ; and it is not the plastic forms 
which interest us so much as the meaning they are intended to 
convey. 
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CHAPTER LI? 


EXTANT WORKS OF GR4CO-ROMAN PERIOD 


(CONTINUED). 


THE Apollo Belvedere (fig. 248). This most universally known and 
most popular of ancient statues Fic. 248. 
was discovered towards the end of ft 
the fifteenth century at Capo 
d’Anzo (Antium), the birthplace 
of Caligula and Nero, the latter of 
_ whom loved to fose as the repre- 
sentative of the ‘ fair-haired’ and 
‘musical’ God. The missing left 
hand and fingers of the right hand, 
with the all-important attributes 
which they bore, were restored in 
1532 by Montorsoli, a pupil of 
Michael Angelo. It is still] a matter 
of dispute whether the marble of 
this statue is Greek or Italian. 

_ The ‘radiant Pythian’ is repre- 
_ sented marching along with his left . 
arm raised, as if holding aloft some - THE APOLLO BELVEDERE, 
object. His face is turned in the direction of the hand, and he is 
gazing with a bold, proud, and triumphant expression into the far 











distance. | | 
The first appearance of this beautiful and striking work of art 
was greeted with enthusiastic joy, and in all succeeding ages its 
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world, No man, however cold, has viewed it without emction, and it 
excited to the highest pitch the glowing artistic feelings of the 
illustrious Winckelmann -—- feelings which found vent in the loitiest | 
strains of ecstatic eulogy. ‘The statue of Apollo,’ he says, ‘is the 
highest ideal.of art among all the works of antiquity which have 
escaped destruction. The artist has based his work entirely on the 
Ideal, and has employed. only just so much of matter in its con- 
struction as was necessary to carry out his design and make it visible. 
This Apollo surpasses all other images of the God, as far as the Apollo 
of Homer transcends that of succeeding poets. He is. exalted above 
humanity, and his bearing speaks of the grandeur with which -he is 
filled. An eternal spring, like that of the blessed Elysian Fields, 
embathes his charming manhood of ripe maturity combined with the 
loveliness of youth, and plays with soft tenderness over the proud 
structure of his limbs. Enter in spirit into the realm of incorporeal 
beauty, and seek to be the creator of a heavenly nature, to invest the 
spirit with supernatural charms! For there is nothing mortal here, 
nothing which human necessities and weaknesses require. No veins 
or sinews heat or excite this form; but a heavenly spirit, poured out 
like a gentle stream, has filled the sphere in which this figure lives 
and moves.’ | 

‘T forget all else as I gaze on this miracle of art, and myself 
assume a lofty attitude to contemplate it with becoming dignity. 
My bosom seems to expand like that of one who is filled with the: 
spirit of prophecy. I feel myself transported to Delos and the Lycian 
groves, graced by the presence of Apollo; for his image seems 
endowed, with life like that of Pygmalion’s beauty. Art herself must 
give me counsel and guide my hand in filling up this first sketch 
which I have here traced. I lay the idea of this statue, which I have 
endeavoured to clothe in words, at Apollo’s feet, like those who lay 
their garlands at the feet of the Divinities whom they fain would 
crown, but whose heads they cannot reach.’ ! 

[t is well for us to learn from the foregoing rhapsody the utmost 
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influence which a work of art can exercise upon a mind at the same 
time sensitive, sympathetic, and instructed. And if his eulogy~—-for 
we cannot call it-criticism—now seems to us. unjustified and over- 
strained, we should remember that it was not granted to Winckel- 
mann to see what we see—that le mieux est toujours Pennemi du‘ bon— 
that if he had seen the full and perfect exerfiplification of his own 
prophetic definition of the essential characteristic of Greek art, ‘ simple 
grandeur and sublime repose, his admiration would have been not 
chilled but moderated, and he would have relegated the Vatican 
Apollo: to a somewhat lower rank. 
This beautiful and famous work of> art has been for ages, and still 
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remains, one of the greatest riddles of Archeology ; and in discussing it 
we have to make our way through a whole thicket of difficult and thorny 
questions. It is not mentioned in ancient literature, and we know 
neither its author nor its age. Is it an original or a copy? - If a copy, 
was the original of bronze or marble? Is the work before us of Greek 
or Italian marble? And above all, what is the motif (concetto)? 
What is the action in which the God is engaged ? | 

To all these questions different answers are still given by equally 
competent authorities. | 

The opinion of those who held that it was not an original work of 
the Roman period was sufficiently. justified by the grandeur of the 
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design, and has been amply confirmed by the discovery of another head 
of Apollo, of Greek marble, identical in design, and even in measurement, 
with that of the Vatican statue. This work, called the Steinhduser head 
(fig. 250), after the discoverer, was found, a few years ago, in a magazine 
at Rome, and is now at Basle. It is of an earlier and simpler style 
than the Vatican copy (fig. 249), is far more Greek in tone, and shows 
a fresher and purer feeling for organic structure. It may, therefore, 
fairly be regarded as standing nearer to the common original of both.! 
With regard to the material of that original we have the concurrent 
opinions of an illustrious artist and an illustrious archeclogist—Ca- 
nova and Brunn — that it was certainly bronze and not marble. ‘The 
Vatican head,’ says Brunn,? ‘is a bronze work even in marble, and 
the artist, in order to make it resemble bronze as much as possible, 
changes the nature of marble by giving it an artificial. polish, and 
making it produce its effect as metal does » by a glancing surface and 
reflected and refracted lights.’ 

But by far the greatest interest attaches itself to the question 
as to the motzf of the statue. It is quite evident that the God is 
engaged in some action which would be clear to us if the hands 
had not been mutilated. According to the earlier opinion which — 
is petrified in the restoration of Montorsoli; the great ‘God of 
the silver bow’ has just discharged an arrow at the Python? (Ti- 
tyos? or the Niobids?), and is watching the effect with ‘satisfaction. 
Others see in him ‘the Bringer of the plague,’ shooting at the Greeks 
before Troy who had dishonoured his holy prophet.4 These inter- 
pretations, founded on the restored bow, gradually prevailed until, in 
1860, attention was directed by Stephani to az antique bronze statuette 
of Apollo, rather less than two feet high, in St. Petersburg. It is 
probably one of several bronze figures discovered at Paramythia (near 
Janina), in 1792, and given by Veli Pasha, son of Ali Pasha, to 
his physician Dr, Frank. After passing through several hands, it 
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1 Brann prefers the Vatican head. Vide 
Verhandi. der Phulologenversanimlung 21 
Wiireburg, 1868, p. go. 

2 Kiinstlet sgesch the, 1. 

3 *La mano sinistra, con la parte d’arco che 
regge, nell anno 1532 fu ristaurata da Agnolo 


Montorsoli, e questi nel ristaurarla come Ja 
vegriamo tuttora senza meno lasciosi guidare 
dal?’ antico attributo del turcasso.’—Kekulé, 
slnnal, d, #. 1867, 

1 Hom. fA 1. 44. 

* Stephani, Apollo Boedrourtes, 1860. 
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came into the collection of Count Stroganoff in St. Petersburg (fig. 
251). Its resemblance to the Vatican Apollo is far too great to be 
accidental, and there can be no doubt that they are both copies of 
the same original work. The. ornamented sandals and the folds of the 
drapery on the’ breast are identical in the two statues, and where they 
differ in details the style of the bronze is simpler and more archaic. 
The most important feature, however, is the left hand, which is pre- 
served in the bronze, and holds, not a bow, but an elastic substance, 
the bottom part of which is broken off, and. — 
which Stephani takes to be the aegis (fig. 
251, a). Basing his arguments on _ this 
discovery, Preller first suggested that the 
Apollo Belvedere might be brought into 
connexion with the defeat of the Gauls at 
Delphi in 279 B.C., on which occasion 
several statues—two Apollos, an Athene, 
and an Artemis—were offered in the Temple 
of Apollo at that place.! 

The reader will remember that in this 
year a body of Gauls who had settled in 
Pannonia (Hungary) broke into Greece 
under Brennus. After ravaging Macedonia, 
they marched through Thessaly to Ther- 
mopyle, which once more became the scene 
of heroic patriotism and infamous treachery. 
Some Heracleots played the part of the 
foul villain. Ephialtes in the old Persian days, and led the Gauls 
into the country by the mountain pass of Anopzea. In this emer- 
gency, says Pausanias,’ using almost the very words of Herodotus, 
‘the Delphians applied to the Oracle for eounsel, and asked whether 
they should carry away the property of the temple.’ ‘I myself,’ the God 
replied, ‘and the White JAfaidens (Athéné and Artemis) will take care 
of that. Encouraged by this promise of assistance, 4,000 Greeks 
stood ready to defend the temple, but their presence was superfluous. 
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During the battle which ensued the God came through the 
his temple in supernatural youthful beauty, and the White Maidens 
came forth from their respective sanctuaries at Delphi to drive back 
the sacrilegious. barbarians. A mighty. heaven-sent tempest arose, 
and rocks from the heights of Parnassus fell on.the heads of the be- 
wildered Gauls. The twanging bow of Artemis, the clashing shield 
and spear of Athéné, were heard above the din of storm and battle, 
and the grim flash of the awful Gorgoneion on the zgis of Apollo was 
seen through the mists and clouds. The spectres of departed heroes 
appeared and mingled in the fray; the earth shook beneath the feet 
of the astounded Gauls, who fled in dismay, and fell an easy prey to 
the pursuing Greeks. | 

The Apollo Belvedere, therefore, may represent the God, as with 
the proud consciousness of invincibility he holds up the egis, and marks 
with a mingled expression of scorn and satisfaction its terrible effect 
on the ranks of the Gauls. It will naturally be asked how Apollo 
came by the egis, which is not his proper attribute? There is a pre- 
cedent even for this in a passage in the Iliad,! which records how 
Zeus entrusted his son with the dreaded instrument of his wrath: 


* 


Take thou and wave on high the tasselled shield, 
‘The Grecian warriors daunting, — 


‘And again,’ : 
When he (Phcebus) turned its flash 
Full on the faces of the astonished Greeks, 

And shouted loud, their spirits within them quailed.* 


It was therefore quite open to the artist to represent Apollo in his 
character of Boedromzos (the helper) with the egis of Zeus ; and the 
aspect of the Vatican statue, the self-reliant serenely contemptuous 
look, suits well the bearer of an irresistible weapon. 

This so-called ‘Gallic theory’! is rendered the more probable and 
interesting by the fact of our possessing two statues, cognate in spirit 
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‘xv, 2290: "AAAa od y &y xelpeoai AAP’ Thick flew the shafts, and fast the people fell 
abytba Ourcandercay On either side ; but when he turned its flash 
, * Fall in the faces of the astonished Greeks, 
XV. 318. And shouted loud, their spirits within them quailed, 
2 Lord Derby's translation, xv. 372 :— Their fiery courage borne in mind no more, 


"While Phoebus motionless is zegis held, 4 Vid. Overbeck, Gescé. d. Plastif. 
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and treatment, of the White Maidens—Artemis and Athéné—in the 
famous ‘ Diane a la Biche) at the Louvre, and the ‘ Athéné with spear 
and shield, rushing to the attack, in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. 
There is still another way of explaining the attitude and bearing 
of the’ Vatican Apollo, which, although not so popular as the fore- 
going, has received the support of very great authorities, Botticher, 
Feuerbach, and Brunn are in the main agreed that we have before us 
an Apollo xadadpacros (the purifier), who ts in the act of cleansing 
_ Orestes from the guilt of matricide, and driving the aven cing Furies 
Srom his temple. On the tree which supports the Vatican figure are 
traces of an object, supposed to be the oréupa deddixov, which was 
‘composed of bushy tufts of Delphian laurel bound with threads of 
red wool. into a series of knots, and having at each end a tassel 
(st\AuBos). Of such a woollen web—the Old sign of consecration 
ten knots, a tassel, and two of thé laurel éeaw@s remain on the 
marble tree. It is supposed that. the original fingers. of the right 
hand held oye end of this instrument of purification, while the left 
hand held the bow. The God would then appear in the double capacity 
of Purifier and Saviour, illustrating the famous scene in the Eume- 
‘nides of AAschylus, in which Orestes is acquitted. | * 
The indiscriminating and extravagant praise of its earlier admirers 
_ has led in recent times to an equally unwarranted depreciation of this 
splendid work of art, In such a case it is, indeed, difficult to be just. 
In trying to be so we must remember that the design and the style 
are of different periods. It is the work of one of those genial eclectic 
copyists of the renaissance of Greek art in Kome, who, having chosen 
his model from among the older types, was not satisfied with merely 
reproducing it. He has evidently tried to invest it with the charm 
of novelty by substituting for its grand simplicity——which is partly © 
preserved in the Steinhaiuser head—the ultra-refinement and polished 
elegance which suited.the taste of his own times. 
~The technical execution of the Belvedere Apollo shows a 
master’s hand. The artist was evidently in possession of all the 
knowledge and all the skill which had been accumulated in past 
ages. We see Lysippus in the form and Praxiteles in the face. 
The noble limbs are moulded with the ease and freedom which 
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are the result of perfect ° mastery, and the proud and beautiful 
face, from which the Muses drew their inspiration, gleams with 
expression as he moves along in graceful majesty, bathed: in the 
purple light of eternal youth. And yet the dainty beauty of the 
Apollo Belvedere does not stir the deepest springs of emotion in 
those who have the finest feeling for the highest forms of Greek art. 
Like that of some startling theatrical representation, the first effect of 
the Vatican Apollo is the strongest ; whereas it is characteristic of the 
Fic. 252. , greatest works,— the Theseus of the 

a Parthenon,-—the Niobe,—the De- 

meter of Cnidos,—-that the oftener 
and longer we gaze, the greater the 
attraction which they exercise upon 
us, the purer and more exalted the 
feelings which they rouse within our 
breasts. We find a difficulty in. 
- regarding the Vatican.A pollo as the 
object of worship : for that it is too 
ornate. It is rather like the embo- 
diment of the day-dreams of a 
powerful, bright, but somewhat 
luxurious, imagination, which is 
not satisfied with the majesty of 
nature, the awful dignity of the 
Godhead, but must invest its idol 
with the external trappings of some 





DIANE ALA BICHE, 


Prince of a fairy tale. Such an image, if worshipped at all, couid 
only be the favourite divinity of an elegant and sumptuous court. 

The Artemis of Versailles, generally known under the name of 
the ' Diane a la Biche’ (fig. 252), has been in France since the time of 
Henry IV., and was for a long time at Versailles. It now forms one 
of the chief ornaments of the Louvre. The left hand, with the bow, 
is a restoration. The form of the Goddess, though light, and even 
elegant, gives the impression of great strength and activity. She is 
~ dressed in the short tucked-up chiton suited to the huntress—. 


Nuda genu nodoque sinus collecta fluentes— 
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and wears the regal stephané on her head. Her feet are clad in 
highly ornamented sandals, similar to those of the Vatican Apollo. 
she is advancing, at a rapid pace, as if to meet some pressing 
emergency, holding her bow in her left hand, and gazing intently on 
some distant object, while with her right hand she draws forth an 
arrow from her quiver. By her side springs Aer favourite hind, which, 
in spite of its sex, is horned (ZAagos xepdsooa). The expression of 
her face, as becomes the virgin huntress, is earnest and even cold. 
The striking resemblance of this figure to the Vatican Apollo has 
long been observed, but only recently accounted for. They are 
evidently conceived in the same spirit, and correspond in general 
design and treatment, in their proportions, and in minor details ~e.g. 
the richly adorned sandals—to such a degree as to justify us in referring 
them not only to the same period and school, but even to the same 
group. She is the very counterpart of her brother in the Vatican: 


At Triviz lenis species et multus in ore 
Frater erat, Phcebique genas et lumina Phcebi 
Esse putes, solusque dabat discrimina sexus.' 


Were it not for the almost certain connexion between the two 
statues, we might be inclined to abide by the earlier interpretation, 
_ and regard the Versailles Artemis as the ideal Huntress, the embodi- 
ment of.the love of the chase. Viewed in this light, the figure would. 


- have no mythological signification, but would be merely an example 


of very exalted genre. She is thus represented in the pleasing statue 
in the Hall. of the Biga in the Vatican, where she is discharging an 
arrow. But if the Apollo Belvedere is flashing destruction on the 
Gauls from the heights of Delphi with his Father’s egis, then we 
may fairly look on the Diane A la Biche as a copy ef the statue of 
Artemis,’ dedicated at Delphi by the A&tolians after the repulse of 
the Gauls, She would then be ene of the ‘White Maidens,’ rush- 
‘ing from her sanctuary to aid her brether in the defence of the sacred 
. hill of Pytho, ‘renowned for golden prophecy.’ 3 


—— ae. 


' Claudian, de Aaptu Proserp, ii. 27. xpuoéa xAuTéuarrs TvOoi, Conf. Hom. 72 
* Pausan. x. 15. 2. os IX, 405. 
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The Athene of the Capitol (fig. 253) at Rome is supposed, with less 
reason perhaps, to be the third metnber in the group ‘of Delphian 
offerings, and to be the pendant to the Artemis degcribed above. Ac- 
cording to this theory, the two Goddesses—-the one with bow and 
quiver, the other with lance and shield—are hurriedly advancing from 
opposite sides, as if for some common purpose. . The head of the 
Athéné is unfortunafely lost, but her whole bearing speaks of the 
martial vigour, the eager delight in battle with which the Athéné of 

Homer leads her darling Greeks into 
the fray. The eagerness and haste 

displayed by the maiden Goddesses 

form a sttiking contrast with the 
calm, majestic attitude of the central 

figure of Apollo, with whom, as they 
advance on cither side of him from 
opposite directions, they would cer- 
_ tainly form a harmonious and rhyth- 
mical group! 

Ariadne in the Vatican (fig. 254). 
The motif of this statue was taken 
from a painting in the theatre of 
. Bacchus, in Athens, in which Theseus 
was represented as mounting his 
bark to depart, while the head of the 
thiasos of Dionysus is just appearing 
in the background. The statue pro- 
bably formed part of a group, of 
which the best idea may be gained from a relief close by it in the 
Galleria delle Statue, No. 416. The beautiful heroine’s dreams are — 
not peageful, and her restlessness is expressed in the tumbled dra- 
pery. The treatment is pictorial, arid there is a want of clearness 





ATHENE OF THE CAPITOL. 


in many .of the details of the’ dress, which seems to arise from a 
too close adherence to the painted original. It is difficult to dis- 
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tinguish between chiton and himation; just above the feet, . which 
in the paintfng would be easy enough. A replica of this statue will 
be found in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence. 


Fic. 254. 





ARIADNE SLEEPING, 
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CHAPTER LII, 


PASITELES AND HIS SCHOOL. 


PASITELES was a native of Magna Grecia,' but he acquired the 
Roman citizenship very early in life, probably in the year 89 B.c., after 
the Social War. Pliny says that he lived about the time of Pompey 
the Great,? and he was still in activity as late as the year 30 B.c., when 
the Portico of Metellus was rebuilt and received the name of Octavia. 
For the Temple of Jupiter and Juno in this building he was commissioned 
to make an Ivory statue of Fupiter, which would alone suffice to show 
the high estimation in which he was held. His contemporary, the 
learned Varro? speaks of him with great praise, and says that he was 
‘excellent in all things’ which he undertook. Pliny, too, speaks of 
him as an admirable writer, saying that he had composed ‘ five volumes 
on the chief works of art throughout the world.’4 We learn from 
Varro something of the manner in which he exercised his art. 
“* Pasiteles, he Says, ‘called modelling in clay (p/astice) the mother of 
metal-chasing or toreutics (ce/atura), statuary and sculpture, and never 
executed any work without first forming it in clay.’® | 

It is evident from the favourable testimony of his contemporaries 
Varro and Cicero that Pasiteles developed in the region of art the 
sound enlightened judgment, the pure and correct taste, which distin- 
cuish the literature of the Augustan age. He had the insight and 
the wisdom to recognise the incapacity of his generation for original 
creation, and endeavoured to found his school on the groundwork of 
a deep study, and a.close but not servile imitation, of the works. of 


. 
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the greatest masters of Greek art. In this respect he followed the 
example of the great writers of the period, Cicero and Horace, who 
recommend for the study of youth the orators and poets of the golden © 
age of Greek Literature, and not the showy, brilliant, but turgid rhe- 
_ toricians and sophists of the Alexandrian peried, or even the earlier 
writers of their own country. 

Besides the ivory statue mentioned above, Pasiteles executed a 
silver figure of the ‘learned’ Roscius as a boy, sleeping in the folds of 
_# serpent, according to the legend.’ The 
careful industry which is recorded of him. as 
one of his chief characteristics is attested by 
another story, that when he was studying and 
copying a lion ina menagerie, he nearly fell 
a prey to an escaped panther,” a 

We have, unfortunately, no work which 
we can with any certainty attribute to Pasi- 
_ teles, and he is chiefly celebrated as founder of 
a school. There are, however, several works 
whose style and character lead to the conclu- 
sion that they are productions of his pupils 
and imitators. Among these is the so-called 

‘Lsquiltne Venus’ (fig, 255), brought to 
light a few years ago by the excavations on 
the Esquiline Hill, and now in the Conser- 
vatort Palace on the Capitol at Rome? The 
figure is nude, and the drapery has been 
dropped on to.a vase of peculiar shape, round 
which a serpent is entwined. The hair, in imitation of the arthaic style, 
is arranged in small corkscrew curls over the forehead, and the back 
of the head is bound @ Za Sappho, with three bands of four threads each. 
Both arms are wanting, but there are remains of the left ‘hand on the 
head, and both hands appear to have been engaged in binding the 


hair at the back of her head. The form of the back is singular, and 
a ae 


' Cicero, de Divinat. i, 36, 79. ‘Lhe Painter's Model,’ by Mr, Alma Tadema, 
? Pin, A. HY. xxxvi. 39, in which the painter has improved on the 

* This figure is familiar to the English . sculptor, — 
public in the very beautiful picture called 
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the upper. part of the body from the waist is too short. The bosom - 
is large and fuil, and thé breasts very far apart. It is altogether too 
realistic and too zndividual to deserve the name of a Venus or the 
extravagant laudation which greeted its first discovery. It’is much 
more probably the very faithful portrait-statue oftsome real person. 

The connexion of the foregoing with Pasiteles or his school is 
purely conjectural, but there is a statue which bears on it the 

name of — 
| , STEPHANOS, who is expressly called the pupil of Pasiteles.' This. 
is a nude athletic figure in the Villa Albani, at Rome, well known 
under the name of 
Orestes. This figure affords a good example of the tendency to 

imitate the antique, of which we have spoken above; but in this 
instance the artist has not had sufficient original power to give fresh- 
ness and novelty to His work. All the more prominent character- 
istics of the archasec style, as seen in the Apollo of Tenea, are carefully | 
reproduced—the small narrow head, the angular shoulders, the high- — 
arched ‘ pigeon-breast,’ the hollow back, the soles of the feet flat . 
on the ground, the wide mouth, long chin, and unmeaning ex-_ 
pression. Ali that a mechanical copyist could do has been done: 
but he has failed to reproduce the xazvet¢é of the genuine. archaic 
manner, which is pleasing even to those who are accustomed to the 
productions of the freest and most perfect art. * 

There is @ toro of great beauty in Berlin, which has been proved by 
measurement to be a copy, and a very superior one, of the same original. 
from which the Orestes of the Villa Albani was taken. Other repeti- 
tions of this figure have been found, of which the most noteworthy is 
a bronze Apollo, discovered in the Casa del Citaredo at Pompeii, 
and now at Naples.? In all of them ‘Orestes’ is represented with his 
right hand raised as if in the act of speaking, which is singular, as he 
is alone. It has been thought probable, therefore, that this figiire 
has been selected from a group, as was often done, éspecially as we 
have at least two groups in which the same figure occurs, one of them 
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by a member of Pasiteles? school, The best known and most.interest- 
ing of these is the oe | - _ 

Orestes and Electra’ (fig. 256), in the Villa Albani, by Menelaus, 

a pupil of Stephanas. We have adopted the interpretation of Winckel- 
mann, which is powerfully supported by Welcker and Friederichs;! 
according to which the meeting of the } 
brother and sister after the murder 
of Agamemnon is here represented, _ 
It has been objected that the whole 
tone of the group is too calm and 
unimpassioned to suit. the circum- 

‘stances. Yet there are lines in Euri- 
pides which show that Electra’s 
rising joy is checked by doubt+and 
fear, and her trembling joy expressed 
in the pathetic cry, 

) & xpdvp haveis, - “ 


¥ * adh ge. 
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soon followed by the ‘touching ap- 
peal — | . 

exeivos ef ot ; 

And art thou he indeed ? 





And his rejoin der | ORESTES AND ELECTRA, 

| _ devs hitas pév ABovas dowacpdarey 

xa -. , , 

might be not unworthily pourtrayed in the Albani group. It must 
“be allowed, however, that ‘there are some objections to this view. . 
The very singular fact that Electra is represented a head taller 
than her brother is one of these, which some connect with the wel]- 
known motherly relation in which ‘she stood to Orestes, whom she 
had reared, and the fact that she originated the plot against Cly- 
temnestra. Other writers see in them Theseus and Atthra : others 
Penelope and Telemachus. The most plausible deviation from the 
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general view is that of O. Jahn,' who calls the group Mevrope and 
Epylus. The myth is well known. Merope, the wife of Cresphontes, 
king of Messene, who was murdered by Polyphontes, was the mother . 
of ZEpytus. She was forced into a marriage with the usurper, but 
managed to send her son into. 4¢tolia. On arriving at the age of 
puberty Atpytus comes to the court of Polyphontes, where he gives 
out that he has murdered Aipytus according to the suggestions of the 
| usurper, who therefore receives him 
joyfully. Merope, on the other hand, 
determines to avenge her son on the 
unknown Stranger, and is only pre- 
vented by the pedagogue who. recog- 
nises Anpytus. A joyful meeting fol- 
lows between mother and son, which, 
according to O. Jahn, is here repre- 
sented. This interpretation, though 
accounting for the relative size of 
the persons, has to contend with many 
difficulties, the chief of which is that 
the son is far more demonstrative 
in the expression of his feelings than 
the mother, which suits ill with the 
very exciting circumstances in which 
she is placed. | 
However much we may differ in 
| our views concerning the motif of 
this interesting work, no one can remain insensible to the beauty 
of the figures themselves, and the charm thrown around them by the 
mild joy and tender affection expressed in their attitudes and looks. 
The second group, in which the same figure of Orestes occurs, 
is the well-known ‘ Orestes and Electra” (fig. 257), in Naples. The 
male figure corresponds even more exactly with the statue of Ste- 
phanos, both in the position of the left arm and in its entire nudity, 
in which it differs from its counterpart in the Villa Albani. The 
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THE RACING GIRL. — Gan 
chief merit of this work lies in the treatinent of the nude form of 
Orestes, The expression in the faces, on the > other hand, is un- 
pleasing, and in this point they are very inferior to the work of 
Menelaus and the corresponding group in Rome. 

To the same school of Pasiteles- another very interesting statue 
has been referred by high authorities,' viz. — 

the Racing Girl, which Clement XIV. (Ap. 1709-1775) bought 
of the Barberini family and placed in the Vatican. The right arm is 
restored, and not rightly, for it is made to express surprise, which is 
unsuited to the occasion.?- The head bears a very striking resem- 
blance to that of Orestes in 1 the foregoing groups. In this naive and 
charming figure we have a representation of one of the young virgins 
who raced at Olympia in honour of Héré. On such occasions their 
hair was allowed to flow loosely down the back, the closely fitting 
garment reached not quite as far as the knee, and the right shoulder was 
left bare down to the breast. The couse was shortened by a sixth part 
for their convenience. Those that conquered were crowned with olive 
leaves, and received a portion of the,ox sacrificed to Héré. They’ 
were likewise permitted to dedicate pictures of themselves’ It will 
be seen at a glance that the garb and hair of the ‘ Racing Girl’ an- 
swer very closely to the description of Pausanias. The chief difference 
is that the tunic is much shorter in the statue, and is, moreover, open 
at one side, after the Spartan fashion,-~ modifications which a sculptor 
would naturally adopt in the interests of his art. The tunic is gathered 
into artificial folds, and. confined by a very broad belt or sash under 
the waist, which makes it fit more closely to facilitate her running. 

She is represented in the very act of starting, with raised foot, . 
and body leaning slightly forward ; the arms should be held straight 
down, and not as in the restoration. The position of her head shows 
that her attention is intently fixed on. the task before her: her whole 
form expresses strength, activity, and lightness; and the entire absence 
of self-consciousness and coquetry, the natve and virginal expression 
of the face, lend a more than common charm to this simple figure. 


' Kekulé, &c. Nep. Lacon. i. 4), on the nude exercises of 
? Friederichs’ Bawst. p. 110. the Spartan maidens. 
* Pausan, v. 16, g. Conf. Xenophon (d LL 
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| We may conclude: from the archaic style that this figure is a copy— 
probably from a bronze original by an artist of the” hith century B.C. 
and of the Peloponnesian school. | 


a 


ARCESILAUS, 


- 


a slave ( familiaris) of Luculfus, and a contemporary of Pasiteles, of 
) whose nationality we have no intimation, was chiefly celebrated for 
the excellence of his clay models, for which, we are told, he received a 
higher price from artists. themselves than other sculptors for their 
finished works.! In 46 B.C, towards the. end of his life, he was 
employed by Julius Czsar to make the temple-image for the Temple 
of Veuus Genetrix in his new Forum, which was consecrated by the 
impatient dictator before it was finished. Lucullus the younger, who 
was killed at Philippi, c commissioned Arcesilaus to make a statue of 
Felicitas for 60,000 serterces (450/.), which remained unfinished tn 
consequence of the death of both parties to the bargain.? 
Of his Venus Genetrix we have copies both in statuary* and on 
the coins of Sabina,‘ the infamous wife of Nero, to whom, after her 
death, a temple was dedicated, bearing the inscription, ‘ Sabin 
dex Veneri matrona: fecerunt. The Goddess is here represented 
in. the twofold character of divine ancestress of the Julian race, and 
patroness of legitimate and conjugal love. She is accordingly 
moulded in fuller and more matronly proportions than usual. She ts 
‘clothed as becomes her dignity; but as it would be unsuitable to the 
idea of Venus to conceal her beauty altogether, the artist has com- 
promised the matter by arraying her in a transparent Coan vest cling- 
ing closely to her form, and slipping from the left shoulder.® With 
the right hand the Goddess. draws a veil over her right shoulder - 
movement full of charming grace. 
Of a very different character was another work of Arcesilaus in 

the collection of Varro.. This was a humorous group (‘omnes ex 
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' Plin, MW. A. xxxv, 155: § Cujus proplas- another in the Villa Albani as a Nymph 
mata pluris venire solita artic ipsis quam with the addition of an urn!—Visconti, #7. 
aliorum opera.’ fbid, 159. Cl. iii. 44. 

* Several of these have been wrongly re- = * Miiller, Denkm. d. a. K. ii. 206, 
stored : one in the gallery at Florence (Gori, 5 Vjsconti quotes Apo. Rhod. Argort 1. 
Mus. Florent. Sta. pl. xvi.) as a Muse, — v. 742. 
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uno lapide ’)! representing a number of Winged Cupéas playing’ with 
and tormenting a Lioness, which they hold-in bonds, and compel. to” 
drink out of-a ‘horn, while they try to put slippers on to her feet. 
The contrast between the mighty form of the queen of beasts and the 
mischievous, sportive boys is a, happy one. An idea of Arcesilaus’ 
work may be formed from the similar but nobler motif of the beautiful 
gem of Protarchus,? in F lorence, in which Eros is sitting on a lion, and’ 
soothing it by the strains of his lyre. Such'plastic representations are 
akin. to the Lrotopegnia (love Sports, amatory poems) of the Anacre- 
ontic school, in which. Eros becomes a boy, and rides all sorts of wild 
animals and monsters—lions, panthers, boars, centaurs, hippocamps, 
dolphins, dogs, and deer, We cannot give Arcesilaus the credit of 
inventing thé type of infant cupids, which belongs to the Alexahdrian 
period, but he appears to have brought them into new and effective 
combinations in a very pleasing and humorous manner. 

Cognate in idea and sentiment, as representing wild brute force 
under the softening influence of gentler feelings, was another group by 
Arcesilaus in the possession of Asinius Polio, viz. Centaurs ridden 
by Nymphs} of which some of the wall paintings in Pompeii may aid 
our conception. 


COPONIUS. 


We know nothing more of this artist than that he was employed 
to execute the Statues of fourteen nations conquered by Pompey the 
Great. These were set up round his theatre at Rome, and gave rise 
to the name ‘ Porticus ad Natwnes,; by which the entrance hail was 
known. With these figures is connected the curious story of Suetonius. 
‘Nero,’ he says, ‘who before the murder of his mother was never 
wont to dream, saw the “statues of the nations” in a vision, surround- 
ing him and staying his progress.’ 4 

Passing over a doubtful ‘ DECIUS,’ mentioned by Pliny,® we come 
to a ‘more important name, that of | - 

a 


' Plin. M. 7. xxxvi. gt. % Gall. di Fir. Gem. ih I. * Phin. MH, xxxvi. 33. 
* Sueton. A‘ero, 46, * Mf. xxxiv. 44. Bruin, Al-G. i, 692. 
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ZENODORUS 


renowned for the’ fabrication of Codossi of enormous magnitude. One 
of these, ordered by the State of the Arverni in Gaul, took ten years 
to make, and cost 40,000,000 sesterces, or 335,000/.' -Zenodorus was 
subsequently summoned to Rome by Nero to make a colossal statue 
of the tyrant himself, which is said to have been 110 or 120? feet high, 
five or fifteen feet higher than the Colossus of Rhodes. It was set up 
before the Golden House of Nero,where the Temple of Venus and Roma 
‘was subsequently built ; but after Nero’s death it was. consecrated to 
the Sun-god by Vespasian. In Hadrian’s reitn the architect Decrianus 
removed it with great difficulty Gugente moltmine) in an upright 
posture by the help of twenty-four elephants? The head of this 
statue was taken away by Commodus, who substituted his own.* 

This statue is of especial importance in the history of plastic art, 
because Pliny tells us that it indicated the ‘loss of the art of casting 
bronze.’ ‘We admired,’ he says, ‘in the artist’s studio not only the ex- 
cellent likeness in the clay model, but even the framework of very small 
sticks which formed the first foundation of the work.’ But he adds, 
‘this statue proved that the art of casting bronze was lost, although 
Nero was prepared to bestow gold and silver’ (to colour it), ‘and 
Zenodorus was inferior to none of the ancients in moulding and 
chasing metals.’> It is rather difficult to understand what part of the 
art he refers to as /vs?, for bronze was not only cast on the occasion of 
which he speaks, but long after his time. He refers, perhaps, to some 
of the more delicate processes and thé finer zechknzgue, which, like good. 
cooking, are not to be learned from books, or ensured by mere 
atterftion to weight and measure® His skill in the toreutic art was 
shown in facsimiles which he made of two goblets chased by the 
hand of Calamis (the celator, not the sculptor),.which were so like 


—_——— 


' According to the reading of Urlichs, drian wished to have a similar statue as an 
Chrest. Plin. p. 314. Others read 400,000 offering to the moon, 
sesterces, 3,450/7,, which seems too small a 4 Herodian, 1. 15. 9. 
sun, * Sueton, Mero, 31. 5 Plin. MW. A. xxxiv. 46. | 

4 ZEl. Spartian. Afadrian, xix. 2. Ha- “6 O, Miiller, Arch. d. Anns. 197, sec. 
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the originals that they could hardly be distinguished from them. The 
goblets of Calamis had once belonged to Germanicus Cesar, who 
gave them to his tutor Cassius Salanus,' The name of 
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Marcus Cossuttus CERDO, 


who probably belongs to the period between 134-74 B.¢C., is found on 
two statues of Satyrs, found in the Civita Lavigna (Lanuvium), south- 
east of Rome, near the Appian Way, and now in the British Mu- 
seum.3 oe | 

These are two exactly similar figures, probaby pendants, employed | 
for decorative purposes. They have goat's ears and small horns, but 
belong to the more refined type of the followers of Bacchus. The style 
is correct and pleasing, and not without simple grace. There are 
three very similar statues in Dresden. 


MENOPHANTUS, 


to whom we have already referred above, executed a Nude Venus 

after an unknown statue in the Troad, which is to be seen at. Rome 
under the name of the ’Chigi Venus There are ‘several replicas of 
this figure, which is a modification of the Aphrodite of ‘Cnidos. 


ANTIPHANES, SON OF THRASONIDAS OF PAROS, 


executed a Statue of Hermes, which was found in the same district of 
the island of Melos as the Venus of the Louvre, and is now in the 
Museum at Berlin. It is carefully and neatly executed, but has no 
particular interest for us, except as a specimen of the work ef this 
period, | 


+ 
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’ Plin. AY A, xxxiv. 47. * Marbles of Brit. Mus, vol. ii. pl. 43. 
* Corp. fuser, Gr. No. 5155, * Corp, /iscr. Gr. No, 6165, supra, p. 589. 
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CHAPTER LIIl. 


REPRESENTATION OF ABSTRACT IDEAS AND 
HISTORICAL EVENTS IN SCULPTURE. , 

In the foregoing history we have observed that the Romans con- 
tributed but little to the number or variety of the subjects of plastic 
art. There is, however, one class of representations, not indeed alto- 
gether unknown to earlier periods, but alien to the genius and charac- 
ter of Greek art, which found great favour with the Romans, viz. the 
personification of abstract tdeas, and of the qualities, moods, and 
relations of men. It is:true that allegorical figures may. be found, 
both in the Poetry and Art of Greece—e.g. Weke (victory), Hebe (youth), 
Areté (valour), Eleutheria (freedom), Eunomia (good order), Euthenta 
(prosperity), Lzmos (famine), Momos (blame), Eris (contention), 
Phthonos (envy), Paideia (education), Poa (punishment), Crstros 
(frenzy), Palestra (arena), Agon (contest), Polemos (war), Deimos and 
Phobos (terror and fear), and many others.'| But these were, for the 
most part, the constant subordinate attendants on some superior deity, 
or those who had received their afpz/easts, and become true deities in 
the eyes of their worshippers. Lhe Kairos of Lysippus,? indeed, was an 
example of allegory of the most colourless and frigid kind. But in 

- general the Greck representations of abstract ideas seem to us more 
real than the Honor, Virtus, Concordia, Fides, Aiquitas, Pudictita, 
Victoria, Spes, Salus, Libertas, Pretas, Harmonia, and Pax of the 
Romans, who assumed the character of distinct and independent 
divinities. .Most of these were distinguished solely by external attri- 
butes, and only a few, such as Padlor and Pavor, by characteristic 


attitudes or expression of face. 





—— 


1 QO, Miiller, 4rcé. d. A’. sec. 406, * Vide supra, p. 481. 
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_ Analogous to these i is another large class of figures i in Roman art, 
viz.— 

The Personifications of Towns, Countries, and Peoples. These, too, 
were known. in the best period of Greek art; for we are told that 
Panzenus, brother’ or nephew of Pheidias, painted Hellas and Salamis, 
the latter. with a beak of a ship as attribute. Euphranor made a 
statue of Hellas crowned by Areté, and Eutychides one of the Tyché 
of Antioch.’ In the period of the Diadochi, as we saw, these semi- 
allegorical figures were grouped with the portrait statues of princes, 
and warriors,” A fresh impulse to the production of this class of 
statues was given in the Roman period by ‘the desire of exhibiting 
conquered cities and nations in the light of captives to the Genius of 
Rome.’ An example of this kind is seen in the so-called -Porticus. ad 
_ Nationes of the Theatte of Pompey, of which we have no certain re- 
mains, but of which the well-known and highly interesting statue 
called ‘Thusnelda, or ‘Germania devicta, in the Loggia de’ Lanzi, 
at Florence, may give us a vivid idea. That it is intended for a 
German is certaii not only from the characteristic face and form, 
but from the shape of the shoes. The artist of the Germania devicta, 
whether Coponius or another, shows a full sense of the barbarian 
dignity of the person whom he represents, and a manly sympathy 
with her sorrows. The national type, which is exceedingly well ren- 
dered, is evidently copied from Gallic statues. from Pergamon, of 
which we have spoken above.‘ 

Of the same character as the foregoing statues were the 
Sixty figures of Gallic nations in relief on an altar at Lugdunum 
(Lyons), consecrated to the deified Augustus. Of the nature of this 
latter work we may gain some notion from extant monuments ; 
viz.— | 
[. Zhe fragment of a relief representing tutelary deities of Etru- 
rian cities, discovered at Caere (hod. Cervetri) in 1840, and now in 
the Lateran Museum at Rome. The preserved slab contains the 
images of the towns of Vetulonia, Volet,and Targuinit. The mutilated 


1 Vide supra, p-. 492. Incedunt victz longo ordine gentes. | 
* Vide supra, pp. 90, ‘179, and 360. * Vide supra, p. 561, 
* Virg. <n, viii, 722; — * Strabo, iv, p. 142: 
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state of the figures renders the interpretation of this relief extremely 
difficult, and a great variety of opinion prevails on the subject. The 
best supported theory is that of Canina, who thinks that the fragment 
in question formed one side of the Emperor Claudius square throne, 
each of the sides of which contained four of. the Twelve Gods of 
-  Etruria.! 

Il. The Basts of Puteolt (fig. 258), in which we have a copy of the 
reliefs representing towns of Asia Minor on the basis of a statue of 
Tiberius, erected to commemorate an act of imperial beneficence. In 
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THE BASIS OF PUTEOLT,. 


the year 17 A.D., we are told, /welve towns of Asta Minor were destroyed 
by an earthquake. <A short time afterwards Czéyra, in Pamphylia (in 
23 A.D.), and Ephesus (between 23 and 30 A.D.) met with the same 
fate. Tiberius with prompt generosity, or calculating policy, came to 
the rescue of the afflicted townsmen, and the cities, newly built by 
his aid, erected his statuc, of which we have copies on his coins, in the _ 
vicinity of the Temple of Venus Genetrix. The basis of this statue 
—-erected A.D. 20, before the destruction of Cibyra and Ephesus—was 
in the first instance adorned with reliefs of only twelve ruined cities, to 
which those of Cibyra and Ephesus. were subsequently added, This 


l Lie antik. Bildw. df. Lateran, Mus, von Canina, iruria marit, I. auf dem Titelblatt 
_ Benndorf u. Schone, Leipz. 1867, Conf, und Tay, ii. p. 28 
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work was copied on a smaller scale, and. in high relief, by the 4z- 
gustales (municipal knights) of Puteoli. The towns represented are 
Sarats and Magnesia, on the front of the basis, to the left and right 
of the inscription; then P&zladelphia, Tmolos, and Cyme, Temnos, 
Cibyra, Myrina, Ephesus, Apollonidea, Hyrcania, and Mostene. The 
sex of the figures is determined by the gender of the nagae of each 
town ; and in the foreign towns an attempt is gaade to represent the 
national type both in feature. “The different towns are 
further characterised by appropriate symbols and attributes ; -7xo/os, 
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THE BASIS OF PUTEOLI, 


for example, so famous for its vineyards, being represented by a 
thoroughly Ba¢chanalian figure (fig. 258, 4). | 


REPRESENTATIONS OF HisTrorICAL PERSONS AND 
EVENTs, 


* 


Both in its earliest and its best, periods the plastic art of Greece 
was so intimately and exclusively associated with religion and 
mythology, that it seldom condescended to take notice of the events 
and persons of contemporary history. Painting, which was less essen- 
tially religious in its origin and character, was from the very first 
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portant achievements of nations and individuals, « at the time of their 
occurrence. -We read, for example, of pictures of the battle of Mara- 
thon by Micon (or Polygnotus) as existing in the Poecile* (rod 
mouxian, or painted hall) at Athens, draccatis clita Persts, Even 
trifling incidents in the battle were here pourtrayed, e.g. the honour- 
able part taken in it by a dog, which some Athenian took with him 
_as his fellow combatant.’ 

The few instances in which historical events were represented by 
the sculptor at an early period were of a nature to invest the actors 
_with a certain heroic character, and thereby to justify the unwonted 
| honour conferred on them. To this category belong the statue of 
Muiultiades in the bronze group by Pheidias, set up at Delphi after the 
‘battle of Marathon; the statues of Cé/eebts and Bitton, offered at 
Delphi by the Argives, in honour of the youthful heroes whose 
filial love, according to the touching story of Herodotus,’ was re- 
warded by the ‘best gift of the Gods’—an early death; those of 
Harmodius and Aritstogetton;+ and that of Telesi/la, the Argive 
poetess and heroine, in the act of arraying herself in her armour and 
preparing to lead her countrywomen against the Lacedamonian in- 

vaders’ But notwithstanding these and other exceptions, it may be 
said with truth that the plastic representation of contemporary his- 
torical events did not become common before the age-of Alexander, 
whose exploits were invested with a romantic splendour well calcu- 
lated to attract the gaze and inspire the genius of the artist. We 
have seen above that the subjects of some of Lysippus’ most im- 
portant works were taken from the battles of the Macedonian hero. 

Historical sculpture was peculiarly congenial to the Romans, among 
whom it attained its most complete development—a development in 
a creat degree independent of Greek prototypes—so that of all phases 
of art ¢iis may be considered the most characteristically Roman. It 
was natural, in an age in which success in war was the chief claim to 
place and power, that the successful general should seek the aid of 
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! Achan, Mat Anin vii. 38. Conf. O: Conf. Tsetz. Céz. iv. p. 120 fed. Walz.). 
Miiller, 4. der Archavol, Sec. 135. 2. $i, 30. Conf. Pausan, ii, 20, 2. 
2 ARlian, £ co: wh driywacberros rod Kurds 4 Vide supra, p. 109. 
GAAd brép Tod xevdvveu pigbov eiAnddTos. + Pausan, ii, 28, 8. 
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art to prolong the memory of his warlike exploits. We cannot, 
deed, trace the origin of plastic representations of events of Roman 
history farther back than the time of the Emperors ; but the practice of 
exhibiting pzctures of actual battles is of an earlier date. 7’. Valerius 
Maximus Messala is saidsto have been the first to set up in the wing 
of the Curia Hostilia a picture of his victorious engagement in Sicily 
with the Carthaginians and Hiero the Sicilian king! (4.U.c. 491, B.C. 
205).. Luctus Scipio celebrated his victory over Antiochus of Syria, 
near Magnesia, by exhibiting a picture on the Capitol; and Lucius 
Hostilius Mancinus? who was the first to enter Carthage when it 
was captured by Scipio (B.C. 146), made use of a picture of the city - 
and the siege operations to illustrate an account which he gave to 
the delighted Plebs of the various incidents of the war. _ By this con- 
descension, we are told, he so ingratiated himself with the people 
that they made him consul in the following year. 

Of historical reliefs in sculpture the principal are those which 
adorned the triumphal A rches of Claudius and Titus—the Architrave of 
the Temple of Minerva in the Forum, begun by Domitian, and finished 
by Nerva, and generally called Forum Nerve—the Arch and Pillar of 
/rajan—and the Arches of Marcus Aurelius and Septimus Severus. | 

The Arch of Claudius. Of the reliefs of this arch, which stood in ~ 
the Corso near the Pal. Sciarra, there are two fragments in the Villa 
- Borghese. 

The Arch of Titus, in the Velia at the foot of the Palatine, was 
erected in celebration of the taking of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), and 
was consecrated in the reign of Titus’ successor Domitian. On both 
facades of this arch, which was restored in 1822. by Pope Pius VIL, 
runs a narrow frieze, under the Attike, representing the pompa 
triumphalis combined with 4 sacrificial procession—priests and their 
attendants, oxen adorned for sacrifice with infulz on ‘their horns and 
broad ornamental bands on their backs, and soldiers of the victorious 
army in civil costume, but bearing their shields and insignia. .The 
most interesting figure in this gréup is that of the River God Yordan 
under the form of a bearded man borne on a litter. Each figure in 
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! Plin. WV. Hl xxxv. 22. Conf. Livy. xli, 28. _ * Plin, WA xxxv. 23, 
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this frieze stands clearly out-by itself in a quiet and dignified attitude. 
The oxen are all in profile, while the men are nearly or entirely ex 
Jace, which makes a singular impression, and destroys-all idea of 
progress. . : _ | 

On the interior side walls of the arch are two-reliefs of larger size. 
The Emperor appears as triumphator on his quadriga, the horses of 
which are led by the Goddess Roma, while a figure of Victory holds a 
gatland. above his head. . He is accompanied by a train of lictors, 
and by soldiers and citizens bearing garlands and branches in their 
hands. On the left side is another portion of the triumphal proces- 
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TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION FROM ARCH OF TITUS. 


sion (fig, 259), composed of warriors in the dress of peace, bearing 
portions of the booty of the plundered city—such as the Zable with 
the shewbread, the seven-branched Candelabra, the Ark of the Covenant, 
the stlver trumpets, &c. 

In the centre of the arch, again, we see the Apotheosis of the Em- 
peror, who is borne aloft as Divus on the back of an eagle. 

The Arch of Trajan; though no longer standing, is mentioned 
here, because the reliefs with which it was adorned are still extant 
in the Arch of Constantine, of which We shall speak below. 

The Pillar of Trajan, on the other hand, is one of the best pre- 
. served monuments of Roman antiquity. This splendid column formed 
the centre of the magnificent Forum Trajani, built by the Greek 
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architect Apollodorus in 113 A.D., in accordance with a decree of the 
Senate and people of Rome, in commemoration of the Emperor, It is 
altogether about 1e0 old Roman feet (106 feet) high; and 12 feet in 
diameter below, gradually decreasing to 191 feet above, and consists of | 
twenty-three drums of white marble... It was originally surmounted | 
by a bronze statue of Trajan, for which Sixtus V. substituted that of 
ot. Peter. The rich reliefs with which it is profusely adorned run round 
the pillar in a spiral band, 600 feet in length, which becomes broader 
as it rises, in order that the figures may be better seen. They repre- 
sent the Emperor’s campaign against the Dacians, the incidents of 
which are pourtrayed with marvellous accuracy and fulness of detail. 

The pedestal, which is much larger than that of any preceding 
monument of the kind, and contained the ashes of the Emperor, is 
_ adorned by well executed veltefs of trophics constructed of Parthian 
and Sarmatian weapons. The great height of the Pillar itself with. — 
draws from our view the greater portion of the very beautiful and 
elaborate work with which its entire surface is covered: and it is enly 
in casts! that we can really study or enjoy it. . The whole composi- 
tion, which is intended to be a complete chronicle of the Dacian war 
in stone, consists of more than a hundred different scenes, separated 
from one another by trees on either side. It is said to contain alto- 
_ gether about 2,500 human figures, besides many horses, &c., all executed 
with great accuracy and finish. . 

The main purpose of the whole work which forms the pedestal 
to his statue is the glorification of the Emperor Trajan. Not 
only is almost every warlike operation of the campaign, which, as 
we know, he conducted in person—the engagements of the hostile 
armies—-the charges of cavalry—the storming of forts—the passage 
of rivers-—the plundering and burning of cities—the execution or par- 
doning of prisoners—pourtrayed with the most realistic fidelity, but 
there are innumerable Scenes in which the Emperor himself appears, 
encouraging his troops and leading them tothe ight—sitting in judg- 
ment on captives—giving audience to envoys—and even protecting 
the women of the vanquished. 
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' There is a fine cast of this pillar in the South Kensington Museum. | 
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One of the most striking-. 
figures on the lower part of 
the pillar is that of the Rever 
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ite . half put‘pf the water. With 
N ey ENS A fe {oo , angry mien he is watching the 
) Vee phra | &\ Roman army as they march 
| <6 out of the gate of a fortress on 





his bank, and prepare to cross 

_. a bridge over his stream. 

In .another ‘scene we. see 
an assault in winter on a Ro- 
man fort by Dacians, with 
their dragon-ensign, some of 
whom have safely crossed the 
ice, while others are falling 

through its’ broken surface. 
A part of the attacking force 
consists of Parthian (or 
Sarmatian ?) cavalry; and in 
the scale-armour by which 


FROM THE RELIEFS OF TRAJAN’S COLUMN. 


both. man and horse are 
protected we recognise the 
| Cataphracti (Cataphractarii) 
referred to by Tacitus! (fig. 

The whole work has an 
especial interest and impor- 
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tance in the history of plastic 
art, because it is so characte- 
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it shows us the greatest height 


| Ast. i. 79: ‘Lapsantibus equis et 
cataphractarum pondere.’ Cataphracti 
in the Roman army are first mentioned 
in the reign of Constantine.---Amm. 
Mare. xvi. 10. : 
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to which merely realistic historical sculpture can attain, As far as 
design ard composition are concerned -the artists owe nothing to the 
| past—they have almost entirely broken with mythology. .The whole 
composition contains only two mythological figures—those ‘of Seléné 
and Jupiter tonans—used to indjcate night and storm. Their sole 
object is to -pourtray with the greatest possible accuracy the actual . 
scenes and occurrences of a particular campaign ; and these subjects 
are not ideas but facts, which suggest nothing” more than can be 
seen. Many of the figures and faces, however, are not only correctly 
drawn, but of great elegance and beauty, and when compared with 
the analogous historical reliefs of Assyria and: Egypt, show us how 
much Greek schooling had done even for the coarse Raman. natures _ 
in respect to knowledge of the human form, and. the perception of its 
beauty. 

lhe Pillar of Antoninus Pius. Of this column of pranite, which 
M. Aurelius and Lucius Verus erected’ in honour of Antoninus Pius, 
only the pedestal, which is now in the gardens of the Vatican, has been 
preserved. The subject of the reliefs in the front.is the A potheosis 
of the deceased Emperor and his wife, Faustina the éider, who are 
borne aloft on the back of @ serpent as Genius of Eternity, and — 
attended by ¢wo eagles, the official symbols of deification.- On two 
-Sides of the basis the decursio funebris is represented. ” Notwith- 
standing the great care, and a certain degree of technical skill, mani- 
fested in this work, the effect of the composition as a whole ‘is 
unpleasing and even ridiculous, 

The Arch of M. Aurelius was still standing in good preservation 
on the Corso, near the Palazzo Fiano, as late as the year 1622 A.D., 
when it was removed by order, of Pope Alexander VIL, because it 
was an obstruction to the horse races during the. Carnival. The 
reliefs with which it was adorned are preserved in the Conservatori 
Museum on the Capitol. They represent the Apotheosis of Faustina, 
the infamous wife of Marcus Aurelius, and a sacrifice before her 
temple, which is still standing in the Forum. M. Renan, in a lecture 
delivered in London (1880) says, ‘Dans un_ bas-relief qui se. voit 
encore a Rome au Musée du Capitol, pendant que Faustine est 
enlevée par une Renommée, l’excellent Empereur la suit de terre 

,T 
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avec un regard plein d’amour. II était arrivé, ce semble, dns les 
| derniers temps 4 se faire illusion a lui-méme et a tout oublier.’ 

~The Pillar of Marcus Aurelius. The Senate erected a- Temple 
-and Pillar to this Emperor afterhis death. The former, of.which re- 
mains have been found, occupied the site of the present Palazzo Chigi; 
the latter is still standing close by in the Piazza Colonna. It bears a 
great resemblance to the Column of Trajan, and -its surface is like- 
wise covered with reliefs. representing the wars of Marcus Aurelius 
against the Marcomannt on the Danube. The most remarkable scene 
is that which contains the figure of. Fupiter Pluvius, from whose 
extended wings and flowing locks refreshing rain descends on the 
Romans. : 

The Arch of Septiminus Severys is a well-known feature of the 
Forum Romanum. It was erected by the Senate, in 203 A.D., to this 
Emperor and his sons Caracalla and Geta, in honour of his victories 
over the Parthians, Arabians, and Adiabeni. It is built of Pentelican 
- marble, and has three arches, a larger one in the centre, and a smaller 
one on each side; over the latteér-are reliefs representing some glorious 
achievement in the War. The arch was once surmounted, as we learn 
from a coin of Caracalla, by a triumphal chariot, in which two figures 
were borne, iio doubt of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. The subject 
of the relief is very obscure, and the restorations! entirely arbitrary. 
Each of the four triumphal processions pourtrayed on this arch is 
moving in the direction of a figure of Roma, whom captives supplic- 
ate for mercy. In each relief there is a figure in barbarian dress, 
representing the conquered Parthia; in the angles of the central 
arch dre Victories with trophies, and below them fhe Seasons. In 
the corners of the side arches are River Gods; and on the base 
of the pillars Aomans wrth captive barbarians. The plastic work — 
on -this monument has no artistic, but only an historical interest, 
arid that a melancholy one; for it.shows the depths of degradation 
to which art had sunk ‘in the beginning of the third century of 
our era. 


The Arch of Constantine was erected to this Emperor by the 


1 E.g. by Santi Bartoli in his chgravings. 
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Senate as a mark of their gratitude to hini for delivering the State 
from the tyranny of Maxentius, as we learn from the inscription on” 
_ the Attike. Considering the date of this monument (after 311 AD.), 
we are surprised at first sight at the” comparative excellence of the 
plastic ornament; but, as we have stated above, the greater part 
of it belonged to the Arch of Trajan, and the rest is entirely 
worthless. ry 

To the sculptures from the Arch of Trafain belong | those on the 
Attike, Beginning at the left.hand (of the spectator) on the southern 
facade we see: I, 7 rajan's entry into Rome after the first Dacian 
war. IT. The continuation of the Via Appia through the Pontine 
Marshes to Brundusium. The Via is personified by a female figure | 
with her left hand resting on a wheel, and her right raised towards 
the Emperor. III. Trajan affording his protection to the orphans of 
free parents. INV. Trajan sitting on a tribunal, and before him a . 
barbarian of rank, probably Parthamasires, King of Armenia. V. 
Trajan bestowing the crown of Parthia on Parthamaspates. VI. War- 
rors dragging two barbarian prisoners into the presence of the Em- 
peror, supposed to be the assassins sent by Decebalus, King of Dacia, 
to murder Trajan. VII. Zhe Emperor addressing his soldiers and 
offering the suovetaurilia (a sacrifice consisting of an ox, a sheep, 
and a pig) for his army. All the heads of Trajan in these 
compositions are new. Below these are eight medallions, in 
which hunting scenes and sacrifices to- different deittes are repre- . 
sented. On the narrow sides of the Attike are two beautiful 
reliefs of battles against the Dacians ; and there are two more on 
each side, under the middle arch, one of which represents capfives 
supplicating the Emperor, and the other Vactory placing a crown on 
his head. 7 ¢ * * 

The inferiority of the reliefs of the time of Constantine is recog- 
nised at the first glance. These are Four Victories in the corners of the 
two smaller arches ; the Bassi rilievt which form a frieze round them, 
and represent various actions of the Emperor ‘Constantine— dattles. 
triumphal processions, allocutions to the soldiers, &c.. and two medal. 
tions representing the Sun on a Quadriga, and the Moon on a Biga. 


On the pedestal of the pillars, which are of Giallo antico, are soldiers 
TT 2 | 
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and captivés: The character of the work taken from the Arch of 
Trajan is similar to that on his Pillar, of which we have already. 
spoken, and in some instatices superior to it. There is the same 
correctness and bzauty of form, and the same pathetic expression 
in the faces of male and female captives, many of which are of great 
beauty. | 


‘ Beschretbung Rom's, Plattner und Urlichs, 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


PORTRAIT SCULPTURE. 


THIS branch of sculpture, of which, for want of spacé, we tan only 
speak very briefly, was not only cultivated’ but attained to its most 
luxuriant growth in Rome. Even in its origin, perhaps, and certainly 
in its development, it was to a great degree independent of Greek art. 


PORTRAITS OF GREEKS. 


In Greece, as we have seen, portrait sculpture was an offshoot 
from the great stock of religious sculpture. ° The honour of ‘ standing 
in bronze,’! once the exclusive privilege of Gods, was extended first 
to ‘god-like heroes,’ and then to the victors in the Olympic games 
whom ‘the ennobling palm exalted to the Gods’ Among the first 
who enjoyed this Nowy TiY4m were: A rrachion, the Pancratiast of 
Phigaleia, who was crowned after his death, and whose statue was 
erected by the Phigaleians in their Forum ; Praxidamas of éEgina, 
the boxer, who conquered in OL. 568 (548 ‘BC.); and Rhextbios the 
Opuntian (Ol. 61, B.C. 536). The statues of both the latter were 
carved in wood- -the former of the cypress tree, the latter of the fig- 
tree—and stoed near the pillar of GEnomaus, in the Altis at Olympia:? 

The setting up of statues to distinguished “individuals was 
_ completely secularised—if we may use the expression—in the age of 
Alexander the Great. Not only were portrait statues raised of the 
great conqueror, and of his generals, but it became common to 
bestow a similar honour on all who distinguished themselves in any 
walk of life above their fellow citizens. In the Alexandrian age, in 
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which learning succeeded to original creation, the statues and busts of 
poets, orators, and philosophers were in great demand for the decoration 
of the numerous libraries! and other places of public resort in the great 
centres of Hellenic civilisation, such as Alexandffa and Pergamon.’ 
Men naturally desire to look on the forms and features of those whose 
works they admire, and it seems probable that most of the statues 
and busts of the great men of Greece of which we read in literature, 
many of which have been preserved, owe their origin to the 
Alexandrian period? Some of these were. purely ideal, or - rather 
imaginary—-e.g. the noble Farnesian bust of Homer’ at Naples, and the 
greatly inferior ones in the Capitol at Rome, the Louvre, &c., the type 
of which was freely evolved from the artist’s. own consciousness ;° as 
was also that of sop in the Villa Albani, of which we have spoken 
above.* Of a similar imaginary character no doubt were the Seven Wise 
Men by Lysippus, mentioned in the same epigram with Atsop. The 
number of portraits, chiefly busts, of distinguished Greeks. which have 
‘been preserved is extraordinarily great, and seems -to indicate an 
attempt—made probably in the Alexandrian period—to form a com- 
plete series of the most famous men in Greek history. Of philosophers 
we have well authenticated portraits, in statues or busts, of Apzmenzdes 
with closed eyes,’ Azas of Priene,® Socrates? (perhaps imaginary), 
Plato Aristotle (statue), Epicurus,* Antisthenes, Theophrastus, 
Diogenes * (statue), Carneades,* Theon of Smyrna, Zeno," Chrysippus, 
Posidonins ' (statue), Metrodorus," Hermarchus, &c. 

Of the poets A/ce@us is only found on coins, but there are busts of 
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1 ¢Siquidem nunc ex auro argentove aut Orpheus, Homer, Hesiod, &c., 


certe ex xre'dén bibliothecis dicantur illis ‘ Vide supra, p. 486. 
-qtorum immortales anime: it locis isdem 7 In Hall of Muses, Vatican, No. 512. 
loguuntur.’-——Plin. 4. A. xxxv. 9. 8 Chiaramonti Gall. Vatican, 528. 

2 ¢An priores coeperint Alexandrese aut ® In Vatican, Louvre, B. Mus., &c. 
Pergami Reges.... non factle dixerim,’— © Capitoline Mus, = 
fbid. ll Sfadee in Villa Spada, Rome. 

8 fbid. © Hall of the Muses, 498. 

4 Christodorus (#efirasis, v. 311), 10 3 Sfafue in Villa Albani, | 
speaking of the portrait of Homer, says, ©  /4 Chiaramonti Gall. Vat. §98, and in 
that it was no mortal who fashioned it, @Ad’ Louvre. : 
ath woAtunris avérAacey yepoly "AGhrn, — 1s Busts of Zeno, in the Hall of the Muses, 


‘Quin immo etiam que non sunt finguntur inthe Capitol. Mus. and in the Torlonia Mu- 
pariuntque desideria won tradzfos voltus,  seum at Rome. ; 
sicut tn Homerea ta event.’ 8 In Louvre. Somewhat doubtful. 

§ Pausanias says that the Argive Diony- 1 Double bust of Metrodorus and Epi- 
~ gius (Ol 76-78) made small figures of cirus in Capitol. Conf. copy in the Louvre. 
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Sappho’ in the Vatican, the Villas Albani and Borghese, and in Berlin, 
which are, however, not altogether free from suspicion. There are 


also interesting statues in the Villa 
' Borghese (found in 1836,near Mon- 
tecalvo) of Anacreon, and perhaps 
of 7 yrte@us. 

But the most remarkable of all 
is the famous life-size statue of 
Sophocles (fig. 261), in the Lateran? 
This gem of all portrait statues (see 
frontispiece) was found not long 
before the year .1839 in Tarracina 
(Anxur), and presented by Count 
Antonelli to Gregory XVI., who 
placed it in his new museum in the 
Lateran. - It was skilfully and cor- 
rectly restored by Tenerani. The 
poet is represented in the ripe age 
of manhood, and not only hand- 
some, as he is known to have 
been, but with a certain easy aris- 
tocratic grace and elegance. He 
is the truest representative of the 
Kadoxayabos, at the highest period 
of Athenian culture and civilisa- 


tion, trained in all gymnastic and 


‘warlike exercises, in philosophy 
and $cience, and in the lighter 
accomplishments of music and the 
dance,* His well arranged hair and 
elegant dress, and the mingled 
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' Christodor. Zcphrasis, vy. 69 :—- 

TIvepexy S€ wédcooa, Avyv@poos lero Zampw. 
* Vide Monum. do Inst. Arch. vol. vi. 
Tay, xxv. 

* Benndorf u. Schéne, aie antihin Bild- 
werke ad. Lateran. Aluts. 


Fic, 261. 
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* Athenzeus, i. 20: Soporajjs 88 Tpos T@ 
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pride and modesty of his - 5 «bearing, bespeak the.man of the world, 
whose genius has not driven him into solitude, but secured him 
an honourable place among the noblest of his countrymen. There 
is a strong individuality in the face, but its general ideal beauty - 
is not sacrificed to the realistic tendency which is so marked a 
feature of Roman. portraiture. The attitude, though simple, is well 
chosen to show the most graceful lines of the figure; and the posi- 
tion of the arms—the one gracefully enveloped in the himation, and 
the other firmly planted on the hip—gives to the whole form an air ot 
mingled ease and dignity. The face is handsome and full of win- 
ning grace,and bears the stamp not only of the creative genius of the 
poet, but of the experience of the active citizen ; of one who has felt 
both the joys and the sufferings of human lot, and preserved amidst 
them the constitutional calmness,' the gentle benevolence, the tranquil 
meditative piety for which he was renowned and ioved by the people 
among whom he lived and sung.’ 

_ The same perfect mastery and exquisite taste are displayed by the 
artist in the treatment of the drapery, the lines of which are so 
arranged, that while it serves all. the purposes of a becoming and 
comfortable dress, it awakens in the beholder a sense of harmony 
and beauty. The artist has succeeded in the most difficult of tasks, 
that of giving, as it were, a separate existence to the dress while pre- 
serving its close relation to the wearer. We'see that the limbs move 
freely beneath their covering, and that even where the garment cleaves 
most closely it is entirely independent of the form it envelopes.’ 

This statue is supposed by some to be a copy of the bronze original 
set up on the motion of the orator Lycurgus in 348 B.C. ;* if so, it 
has been freely translated into marble by an artist of genius. - 

Euripides is found in several double busts in combination with 
Sophocles,’ and alone in the Vatican ;° and the life-like seated figures 
of Menander and Posidonius are known to every visitor of Rome. 


' Aristoph. Aan. 740 :-— Vatican which resembles the Lateran figure. 
62 edxodog wév evad’, evxodos 8’ exer. ‘ Lycurgus proposed a decree @s xaAxas 
Gentlemantlike and amiable in Hades, as on earth. eixdvas avaleivat ray wointay Aloydaou, 


Conf. AEschylus’ opinion of Sophocles, ibid.  Xoponrdous, Evpiwi8ou «.7.A. 


1433. * Conf, double bust of Sophocles and an ° 
2 Anthol, Gr. it p. 100:— unknown poet in the Louvre, 
"Hee umep TU Bore ZoporAecs, Hea Kieiee, § There is also a marble statuette of Euri- 


. § There is a statuette of Sophocles in the _ pides in the Louvre. 
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The orators are represented by busts of Ssvcrates, Lystas, by a 
statue and bust of Zschines, at Naples and in the Louvre respectively, 
and by a statue! and a bust of Demosthenes. in the Vatican, 

Of historians we have only Herodotus and 7 hucydides in the 
famous double, bust at Naples; and Thucydides alone in the beautiful 
flolkham bust, belonging to Lord Leicester, 

Of Athenian statesmen we have certain portraits of AZ; tlttades ;* and 
perhaps one of 7emistocles, in thé Vatican bust ; and of the same hero 
with. a sailor's cap and a laurel crown on coins of Lampsacus. The 
best bust of the Olympian Pericles} found at Tivoli in 1 781, is in the 
British Museum, and there is another in the Vatican. He is repre- 
sented in a helmet, in his character of otparnyds, and not, as some 
suppose, to conceal his pointed head, which gained him the soubri- 
quets of oxwoxédhados and xehadnyepérns.! | 

Aspasia i is the first woman of whom any certain portrait has come 
down to us.” The Herma-bust in the Vatican, which is of little 
merit as a work of art, shows us the. ‘distinguished friend of Pericles 
veiled, and with interesting though not beautiful features. 
| Portraits of Alcthiades are very common. The bust in the Chiara- 
montt, which with good reason is called Alcibiades, is from the best 
period of Greek art, and combines ideal with individual treatment. 
It does not represent the Dionysiac side of his character, but the 
lower part of the face is characteristic and somewhat sensual, while 
the upper half is more ideal, It hardly, however, gives us an idea of 
the extraordinary beauty for which he was universally celebrated. 

There is a fine statue in the Vatican? of a warrior full of life and ° 
vigour, with hig advanced. foot on a helmet, pressing fgrward sword 
In hand to the attack, It has been called Adczdéades, though the face 
bears no. strong resemblance to the bust of the Athenian hero i in the 
Chiaramonti gallery. 

There is also a good Herma-éust of Alcibiades in the Museo Tor- 
lonia at Rome, which formerly stood in the Villa Albani 
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' Annal. d. Inst. viti. 159. Miiller, A. d. Arch. Sec. 420. 6. 

? Conf. Pausan. x. 10. 5 Visconti, #. Cl. vol. vi. pl. 30. 
* Vide supra, p. 236, © Annal. dT. 1866, p. 228. 

* Cratin. Cézr. 3, Cratin. @parr, 1 and * Visconti, 2. CZ 


Plat. Fevicées, 3. Co f. Pausan. x. to. 1. 
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There is a highly interesting statue in the Vatican to which Vis- 
conti gave the name of Pkheczon, by which it is still called for want 
of a better. It is no doubt a portrait, but it is treated in an ideal 
manner, in marked contrast to the highly characteristic portraits of 
Demosthenes and others. He is ‘not clothed in’.the dress of actual 
life, but in a helmet and a simple cavalry cloak of some thick sub- 
stance, with few folds, to express, as it were, the severe and simple 
character of the wearer. The figure was well known in antiquity, 
for it was copied in the time of Augustus as a Hermes by 4 cele- 
brated stone-carver named Dioscurides. _ 

We have already noticed some of the potrait busts of Alexander. 
The features of many of his successors are known from coins. 


ROMAN PorRTRAIT SCULPTURE. 


_ The fact that Roman portrait sculpture received a great impulse 
from the migration of Greek art to Rome, and was practised there 
almost exclusively by Greek artists, has given rise to the belief that 
it was a mere foreign importation from Greece. Even Pliny? is under 
this impression when he says, ‘ The practice of setting up statues was 
received (from Athens) by the whole world with an ambition natural 
to man; and in the fora of all municipal towns statues began to be 
erected as ornaments, that the memory of distinguished men might 
be prolonged, and their honours inscribed on the bases of statues 
(during their lives), that they might not be read on their sepulchres 

- alone, We know that the practice of preserving likenesses of departed 
ancestors prevailed in Rome from the earliest periog, and that the 
jus tmaginum was among the most cherished of patrician privileges. | 
These likenesses, or masks, were taken from the face of the dead in 
wax, and were worn in the funeral procession by one of the mourners, 
who also assumed the dress and insignia of the departed. In these 
waxen images the great object aimed at was not so much perfection 
of art as perfect resemblance, and this characteristic tendency, by 


' Vide sefra, p. 484. ponebantur armarlis.’—Plin, WW. #7, xxxv, 3. 
2 NM. Af xxxiv. 17. Conf. Ovid, Her. xiii, 152 :— 
% * Non signa externorum artificunt nec sera Qu: referat vultus, est mahi cera tugs. 
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which Roman is distinguished from Greek portrait sculpture, may be 
traced throughout its whole development. 

The date of the. first portraits in Rome is extremely uncertain: 
The statues of the kings,! which were probably copied from waxen 
‘images,’ were almost certainly ‘of a later date than the persons 
represented ; as were also those of the Sibyls, Horatius Cocles, Clelia, 
Taratia.Gaia, Attus Navus, and othérs.2 Roman writers? say that 
Romulus set up his own statue crowned by Victory on a Quadriga 
made from the bronze which was carried off as booty from Camerinum. 

‘The first authentic busts appear to be those of Scipio Africanus, 
and we read that a statue of the poet Lucius A ttius (170-103 B.C.), 
‘of the largest size,’ was offered in the Temple of the Camenz.‘ It 
js evident that statues were set up in great numbers in-the middle of 
‘the second century B.c., for in 158 B.c. Cornelius Scipio and M. Popilius 
ordered that all statues should be removed from the Forum which had — 
not been placed there by the authority of the Senate and People of 
Rome. The heroic statue of Pompey in the Villa Spada at Rome is 
open tosuspicion. Of Fudius Cesar there are several portraits—the 
Farnese and Capitoline busts, the fine head in Berlin, and another in 
the Pal. Casali at Rome. Of his destroyer, Funius Brutus, there is a 
bust in the Capitoline Museum, We have also portraits of the chief 
Roman poets, and their great patron Mecenas ; and of the orators we 
have Hortenstus and Cicero. One of the most interesting portrait statues 
is the seated figure of Claudius Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse | 
(212 B.C,),in the Capitoline Museum, in which the character of the rude 
stern soldier of ancient Rome is represented with singular force and~ 
truth. He wegrs the coarse woollen tunic instead of the linen dress of. _ 
_ more luxurious times, and the face, though rugged and unsympathising, 
has a simple dignity and earnestness which attracts and interests us. 

Another example of the Roman citizen in the simple period of 
the early Republic is found in the Vatican group called, without any 
warrant, ‘ Cato and Portta’ ‘This work was imitated on the tomb of 
Niebuhr and his wife, at Bonn, by order of the late King of Prussia. 

Even distinguished barbarians found a sculptor, and one of the 


; Plin. NV, Hf, xxxiv. 23. t fbid, 20-28. 
® Dion. Halicarn. Antiy. Ren. II. i. 54, p. 112}. ¥. 25. 284. 4 Plin. xxxiv, £9. 
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most remarkable busts in the Capitol at Rome is that of a nodle 
German (to judge by the thin beard peculiar to the Teutonic race), 
which some regard as a portrait of the hero Arminius. 

But the great mass of extant Roman statues and busts represent | 
the Emperors, members of their families, and their chief ministers and 
fevourites. A good example of the dusts is the life-like head of Galba 
in the Capitol (fig. 262). Augustus is said to have conceived the truly 
Roman idea of setting up a complefe series of portraits of illus- 
trious Romans from A=neas downwards. The whole imperial period 
is represented by existing portraits, and, as we learn from Horace, the 
desire ‘fo stand tn bronze’ penetrated. even 


- - , into the smallest municipia. As the demand 
fe oy for statues, especially of the Emperors, 
iN) So grew, it became customary to fashion them 
, 8 after fixed types of attitude, gesture, and 


dress, as priests, warriors, magistrates, 
scholars, &c. These were kept in stock, so 
that when‘ an order was received for a member 
of any of these classes, it was only necessary 
to add the head. The principal divisions 
were into Naturalisttc and /deal statues. 
The former of these was subdivided into: 
Il. Effigies togat@, to which class belong 
several statues of Emperors im c7vilé habitu, 





LUST OF GALBA. Z 
as chiefs of the Senate or as Pontiffs. Some 


“busts belonging to this category have the corona civica, as the Munich 
bust of Augustus; others, as the bust of Augustus at Madrid, have the 
corona radiata, which was the official emblem of the deification of a 
deceased emperor. Nero alone assumed, on coins,' the rays or halo of 
divinity during his lifetime, as the a/ter ego of Phoebus Apollo on 

earth. IE. Statue thoracata, or statues in armour, for the most part 
figures of Emperors at the head of the army engaged in haranguing . 
the troops (a//ocutio), an occupation tending to throw the figure into an 
attitude of manly dignity. Of this class of statues we have several 
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remarkable specimens. One of: these, representing Augustus, is of 
such extraordinary merit as to deserve a closer examination. | 
Lhe Statue of Augustus in the Vatican (fig. 263), in the attitude of 
an. Imperator haranguing his troops, was discovered in 1863, in a 
villa built by Livia, the wife of Augustus; at Porta Prima, about nine 
miles from the Porta del Popolo in Rome. He appears here in the 
pride of manly strength and absolute power, firmly planted on the 
right foot, stretching out the right arm as if to command silence and 
attention, and holding a sceptre loosely in the left hand. ‘The clear 
| searching gaze of the eyes has the charac- 
teristic coldness which affected Niebuhr so A, 
much that he declared that he could not 
work quietly with a bust of Augustus in the 
room.' The brow is broad and massive, the 


Fic. 263. 


eyebrows are sharply: defined, the deep-set 
eyes are very carefully chiselled, and the 
simple and natural arrangement of the hair 
suits well with the native dignity of the man, 
which. owes but little to the insignia of his 
power. The bare head and naked legs and 
feet give an heroic character to the form. 
The likeness is perfectly preserved, and yet 
_ the artist has thrown around the whole figure 
an air of quiet majesty which is almost ideal. 
The details of the dress, though elabofated 
with the greatest care and nicety, do not 
detract from the general effect. 

Over the scarlet tunic the Emperor wears a breastplate richly orna- 
mented with. reliefs, which is, in all probability, an accurate copy 
of a real coat of mail. How beautiful and delicate the chiselling 
of armour in those days was may be gathered from the fine specimen 
found in Pompeii, and from the epaulet of a breastplate in the British - 
Museum, on which there is an exquisite relief of Ajax and an Amazon. 
Round his loins a mantle is loosely wrapped, both ends of which meet 
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on the left arm, and fail to below the knee. ‘The Cupid viding on a 
dolphin by his right foot reminds us that Venus was the great proge- 
netrix of the Julian race, and the especial patroness of. the Emperor.’ 
The plastic decoration of ‘the breastplate has an unusual degree 
of interest, because it refers to the recovery (17 B.C.) of the Roman 
standards taken from Crassus by the Parthians—an event which 
formed one of the chief glories of Augustus’ reign. 
Tua, Ceesar, tas 
Fruges et agris retulit uberes 
Et signa hostro restituit Jovi, 


Detepta Parthorum supefbis 
Postibus.” | 


The scene is arranged with a nice sense of symmetry and harmony, 
and skilfully adapted to the nature of the’ space which it occupies. At 
the top of the breastplate is the figure of the bearded Celus (God of 
heaven), nude to the waist, holding up a purple curtain, which forms 
an arch above his head. Immediately below him is FYe/zes (the Sun- 
god), dressed in the long robe of the Greek charioteer, standing on a 
" chariot of scarlet, and driving a. team of four furious horses Before. 
him floats a light: female figure on outspread wings of blue, with an 
oinochoe in her hand, and bearing on her back another female form, 
whose veil is arched above her, and who holds a torch. In these we 
see Pandrosos (the Dew-goddess) and Aurora, the fair forerunner of 
the rising Sun. | 

At the bottom of the field, answering to Czlus at the top, is Ge 
(the Earth-goddess), wearing a garland of corn in her blonde hair, 
and holding a cornucgpiz in her right hand. Zwo little children 
nestle by her*left breast. A little above the reclining figure of the 
universal Mother, on her right and left respectively, are Apo//o, to 
whose aid Augustus owed the victory of Actium, and Dzana. The 
former, robed in a scarlet mantle, and holding his lyre, is mounted on 
a grifin with blue wings; the latter, also with scarlet drapery, and 
bearing her attributes, the quiver and torch, is riding a reddish brown 
stag, In the centre of the whole composition stand the two main 
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' <Clarus Anchisze Venerisque sanguis, '—Hor, Carn. See. v. 
* Hor, Oa’, iv. 15. 4. © Alme Sol,’ &c. Hoe. Carm, Secul, 
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figures. To the left is a Roman general—no doubt intended for 
Augustus himself—holding out his hand to receive the Roman eagles, 
lost by Crassus, from a Parthian distinguished by his bow.and quiver 
and trowsers. The armour of the Emferor was coloured blue and 
red, his tuhic was scarlet, his mantle purple, and his helmet blue. The 
bearded Parthian in-scarlet tunic and blue trowsers js holding up‘the 
insignia with both hands, and presenting them to the conqueror, but 
without any sign of servile fear. By the side of Augustus is the Wolf, 
the favourite beast of Mars, in whose Temple of Mars Vitor, stil] 
standing in Rome, the recovered standards were deposited. The 
wolf is an appropriate attendant on Augustus, as indicating the favour 
of the God of War, who was also the father of the first kings of 
Rome. To the right and left of the central group are two seated 
Sigures, with heads bowed, as if in humiliation and grief. These are 
probably intended to represent Celts (or Germans, whom the Romans ™ 
- confounded with them), judging from “he boar on the standard, and 
the trumpet ending in the head of a beast.! 

_ It is interesting to compare this noble statue, which represents ‘the 
first Emperor in the pride of manhood, with the beautiful bust in the 
Vatican, known under the name of the ‘ Young Augustus? on the one - 
hand, and on the other with the statue of Augustus (also in the 
Vatican) bearing all the marks of advanced age, and veiled as a 
priest—one of the Fratres Arvales, of Divus Cesar. 

Il]. The Statue equestres, ‘ orto sine dubio a Grecis exemplo,’ says 
Pliny,? of which we have a good specimen in. the Young Caligula, or 
Caracalla, of the British Museum ; in the teve Bali at Naples; andin ~ 
the Marcus Aurelius of gilt bronze, on the Capitol. 

IV. Statue in bigts aut quadrigis, statues in two-, four-, and (in the 
case of Augustus) six-horsed chariots, and chariots drawn by elephants.3 

In the second great division—-aye Ideal statues—~an attempt was - 
made to invest the person represented with the attrihutes of a hero 
or a God. These, too, are subdivided into classes: I. Effictes nudge 
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tenentes hastam (nude figures holding a lance), called Statue Achilleg,' 
and generally supposed to have been made after the model of the 
Ephebi. in the Greek gymnasia. It seems, however, more probable 
that they were intended to ifnitate the statues of Olympian victors. 
Of these we have many examples, eg. the noble statue of Pompey (2) 
in the Villa Spada at Rome, the colossal statue of Agrippa, taken 
from the Pantheon (?) in the Pal. Grimani, and marty others.’ 

OTT. Deified Emperors. The opinion so coarsely expressed by the 
flatterers of Demetrius Poliorcetes, that he was virtually their only 
deity, was still more deeply and universally entertained by the 
Romans in respect to their Emperors? Little surprise, therefore, and 
no opposition were aroused when the masters of the Roman world 
assumed the form and attributes of divinity. In this innovation the 
way was led by Alexander the Great, whom Apelles the painter 
represented as Zeus on earth, with the thunderbolt in his hand. The 
most familiar example of the same kind from the Roman period is éhe 
statue of Nerva as Fupiter in the Vatican. He is seated in the typical 
form and attitude of the great father of Gods and men, with the upper 
part of the body bare, and the lower limbs wrapped in the himation.‘ 

The same classification holds good for the statues of oman 
woinen, many of which are of great interest and beauty. The iemale 
‘members of the Imperial family, who play so great and generally so 
sinister a part in Roman history, are represented in the attitude and 
costume of common life, as well as in ideal and godlike forms, 
and we have splendid representatives of both these classes. Of 
the former no better example can be found than the graceful and 
majestic figure of the elder Agrippina (fig. 264); of whose high and 
somewhat impetuous spirit,> tempered and turned to good by her 
impenetrable purity and conjugal love, and of whose guileless nature,” 
unhappy life, and early death the- great historian has given such an 
interesting and pathetic picture. “Her powerful and vigorous yet 








i Plin. xxxiv. 10. O Meiibore, Deus nobis hac otin fecit : 


T Namaue erit tlle mihi semper Deus. 
; Hor Oa it ee met 199+ 5: * Conf, a coin of Hadrian. 


* “Pauile commotior msi quod castitate et 
A Precsens divus habebitur mariti amore quamvis indomitum animum in 
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elegant form, completely robed from neck -to feet in the long tunic, 
with the chlamys over the knees, rests in an easy and_ grace- 
ful attitude on a chair. The outstretched and crossed legs denote 
complete repose, but it is not the repose of habitual self-indulgence or 
listlessness. | The proud and stately bearing of the finely shaped head 
bespeaks the innate greatness of mind which enabled her to take on 
herself the duties of a general, to rebuke the timidity of the less 
heroic szen who would have broken up the bridge over the Rhine, to 
encourage and reward the victorious legions of her husband by her 
thanks and praises, and to minister with her own hands to the wants 
of the sick and wounded. It is altogether a noble work of art, and, 
always excepting the matchless Olympian dames of the Parthenon 
pediment, who are not 


Fig, 264, — 


of this world, we know 
of no draped reclining 
female form in sta- 
tuary in which the 
mingled grace and 
dignity and the aris- * 
tocratic refinement af 
the high-born lady 
are better pourtrayed. 
Analogous to this ad- 
-mirable work are ; 
the affecting statue at 
Naples, of zke younger 
Agvippina,the mother 
of Nero, at an advanced period of life ‘and the statue of Livia (7), the 
wife of Augustus, in the: Museo Torlonia, in the Lungara at Rome! 
The refined taste in dress displayed in these figures, and in 
other works of the Roman peridd—eg. the so-called Pudicitia of 
the Vatican—carries us back t6 the golden age of Greek art. That 
the noble and graceful drapery which we meet with in sculpture was 
in actual use is proved by the exquisite draped figures of ladies in 
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terra cotta from Tanagra and other places, which belong to the best 
period of Greek art (fig. 265). | | | 
Among the portrait busts of Roman ladies deservedly celebrated 
for their beauty is the so-called.‘ Clytze, bought in 1772 at Naples by 
' Townley, and now in the British Museum.' ‘The name is arbitrarily 
given to it because it rises from the leaves of a sunflower, into which 
Ovid* relates that the lovelorn maiden Clytie was transformed. It 
_ | Fic. 265, is quite unnecessary to look for a mytho- 
_ logical explanation of this pretty modz/, 
the object of which is purely decorative, 
designed to give the charming head the 
appearance of a flower rising out of its 
calyx. 
The great ladies of Rome, like their 
_ fathers and husbands, were frequently in- 
vested with various forms and _attri- 
butes of divinity. A striking example of a 
deified woman is the noble statue of some . 
unknown Empress"in the form of Funo, in 
the Capitoline Museum. Livia, the wife 
of Augustus, appears as Ceres; Fula, his 
daughter, as Cera (Proserpine) or Flora ; 
Doniutia as Diana. It was not until after 
3 Hadrian’s time that the ladies of the im- 
STATUETTE OF TERRACOTTA: perial court were sufficiently ‘ enlightened ’ 
r to allow themselves to be repr@sented in the form of Venus, In such 
cases the end was certainly not satisfactory enough to justify the. 
means, for the poor prosaic face and absurd cozffure of the latest 
fashion present a startling contrast to the ideal forms of the nude. 
Among the best known examples in the Vatican are: the statues of 
Fulia Soemias, mother of Heliogdbalus, with a moveable. perruque;? 
Sallustia,’ wife of Lucius Verus; and Saédina, wife of Hadrian, in 
transparent drapery, with the apple of Paris in her hand.’ 





1 filis, 7owsley Gall. Wu, p. 20. a Visconti, Pio. Ch. ii. 51, 
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CHAPTER LV. 
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(CONTINUED). 


ANTINOUS. 


THE. story of Antinous throws a strange and lurid light on the im- | 
becility and corruption of the Roman world, which not only awarded 
divine honours to its Emperors after death, but received a god at the 
hands of a living Emperor in the person of an obscure Bithynian 
_ youth, 

Among the plastic representations of the second century of our 
era, the only one which possesses any real novelty or originality is 
that of this favourite of Hadrian. In this well-known figure we have a 
new type which has no antecedents in earlier art, and does not seem to 
have been further developed at a later period. But though it thus 
stands alone, it can hardly be said to be the new ideal creation of the 
unknown artist—-it is simply the more or less idealised portrait of a 
real individual. 

Little is known of the short career of Antinous beyond the ex- 
travagant affection shown him by the Emperor Hadrian. He was 
born of unknown parents in Bithynium? (or Claudiopolis) in Bithynia, 
and was brought very early in life—probably on account of his re- 
markable beauty—to the imperial court at Rome, He immediately 
attracted the attention of the Emperor, whose inseparable companion 
he became, and with whom he travelled through the"eastern portion 
of the Roman Empire. Among other countries they vsited. Egypt, 
_ which possessed strong attractions to a lover of antiquity and mystery 





' There is a coin of Bithyniam, where @EON, On the reverse are a herdsman and 
Hadrian was born, bearing the head of An- a bull, ~-Eckhel, vi. 528. 
tinous with the. legend H MATPIZ ANTINOON 
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like Hadrian. During an excursion on the Nile, in the year of Grace 
130 or 132, Antinous was drowned—by accident, as the Emperor re- 
ported :i in his letter to the Senate, but in all probability by an act of 
The Magi, glad,-no doubt, to. have an opportunity of 
making themselves important in the eyes of their.master, had predicted 
danger to Hadrian’s life, and demanded a substitute, as the only 
means” of prolonging it. Such a prediction would take great hold on 
Hadrian’s superstitious mind? and the more real and near the peril 
seemed to his fears the greater in his eyes was the merit of Antinous, 
who voluntarily, aS was said, appeased the dark powers of fate by the 
sacrifice of his young life and brilliant prospects. The gratitude and 
regret of the Emperor were unbounded, and no doubt sincere. He 
summoned the whole world to sympathise with his grief, and to 
pay divine honours to the glorious martyr of devoted loyalty. The 
town of Besa, in the Thebais, near which Antinous was drowned, re- 
ceived the name of Axtinoopolis, and was rebuilt in the Grecian style. 
Temples were erected for his worship both in Egypt and Greece ; 
oracles were delivered in his name; games instituted in his honour ; 
and countless statues of him set up in every part of the Empire. His 
departed soul appeared in the shape of a new star (between Aquila 
and the Zodiac), which still bears his name. Pausanias, in speaking 
of him, says, ‘I never saw Antinous alive, but I have seen statues and 
pictures of him. .... There is a house in the Gymnasium of the 
Mantineans which contains statues of Antinous .... and many pic- 
tures of him, mostly in the form of Dionysus.’ But he was also repre- 
sented under the form of Pythius Apallo, Hermes, Heracles, Aristzus, 
Ganymede, and Agathodemon. Many of these have been preserved, 
and Levezow? treats of no less than ten statues and eighteen busts, most 
of which were discovered in the ruins of Hadrian’ syV ila at Tivoli, Of 
the statues the most noteworthy are: the colossal figure of Antinous- 
Bacchus in the Vatican Museum, ang the Axtinous Hermes (hg. 266) 


1 Dio Cassius, Ixix. 11: ef’ ef eis ray who calls him ‘ misellum Archemorum,’ 


Netioy durerav as ’ASpiavds ‘ypape: (to the 
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in the Capitol. The finest busts are: one an the Sala Rotonda of 
the Vatican; the Antinous Mondragone in the Fic. 266. 
Louvre; and the magnificent affo-rilievo bust in 

the Villa Albani: (fig. 267). All these works 
show the same very peculiar features by which 

the most casual observer cannot fail to- recog- 

nise the unhappy favourite of Hadrian. The 
skull is of great breadth, the forehead low and 
prominent,-and shaded by clusters of locks, 
The eyes are deep set and half closed, and the, } 
cheeks and chin are full and round. The , 
broad and highly arched chest gives an appear- 
ance of robust strength, which is, however, 
marred by the effeminate fullness and softness 
of the limbs. But, after all, the most striking 
characteristic of Antinous is the pensive incli- — 
nation of the head, and the fixed dreamy gaze 
of the half-closed eyes, The singular expression 
of the face has been accounted for by supposing. 4NTINOUS as HERMES. 
that he is gazing with mysterious foreboding on the waves which 
were soon to flow over his life. | | 
less body.'! Such an explanation, 
however ingenious and pleasing, 
seems hardly justified. _ 

It is difficult to analyse the 
feeling which this strange being, 
so unlike anything else which 
we have met with in Greek or 
Roman art, excites in the be- 
holder. He is young, beautiful, * 
and strong, but the contempla- 
tion of his youth and strength 
and beauty does not yield us ) 
unmixed pleasure. Nor does the RELIEF IN VILLA ALBAN], 


' Welcker, Kunst-Auseum zu Bonn. p. 53: Weihung, da er {wie Gothe’s Fischer) starr 
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strange sadness of the face- call’ forth that not unpleasing sympathy 
with which we. regard the ‘ deaux chagrins, the ‘sweet sorrows’ of 
youth, which we know will pass away like clouds in April. The look 
of Antinous is one of an almost sullen despair; it betrays a morbid 
condition of the mind, and produces an undefined, incongruous, and 
almost painful impression upon us. | 

Of he colassal statue of Antinous-Bacchus in the Vatican, referred 
to above, was discovered -in Palestrina (or Hadrian’s Villa?) in the 
beginning of last century-by Gavin Hamilton, and has been lately 
removed from the Lateran. The garment, probably of bronze, which 
wrapt the middle of the body, was missing, and was restored in 
marble by Pierre. The pine-cone on the crown of the head, and 
the thyrsus in the left hand, are also restorations. In his character of 
Bacchus he wears the long locks appropriate to the God, and the ivy 
crown, which the artist has elaborated with the greatest care and 
skill. In some respects the Bacchus-type seems to be peculiarly 
suited for the ideal representation of the deified Antinous, who, like 
the God, was young and beautiful, pleasure-loving and luxurious, yet 
subject to melancholy, But how different is the romantic dreamy 
sadness-—— 


‘Sad as night for very wantonness ’— 


which is only one form of youthful enjoyment, in the face of Bacchus 
from the dark hopeless brooding of this victim of a gloomy supersti- 
tion ! | . 
© The Statue of Antinous in the Capitol. The designation given 
to this statwe, from the likeness which it bears to other heads 
_ of the same hero, might perhaps be disputed on account of the 
short curly hair, and the manner in which the iris of the eye is 
marked. But he probably appears*here in the.character of Mercury 
(fig. 266). | 
The Bust of Antinous in the Louvre, known by the name of 
Mondragone, a Villa in Frascati, is perhaps the finest of the many 
heads of the beautiful Bithynian. The hair ts arranged under a 
fillet or tznia in a manner which is not unknown in Greek works, 
and it is evident, from the holes round the head, that a metal 
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garland once encircled it. The eyes, “which are now wanting, 
were separately formed of onyx or ivory, and let into the eye-holes, 
Winckelmann! is loud in his praises of this beautiful bust, and 
points out more especially the skilful treatment of its colossal pro- 
_portions, and the exquisite elaboration of the hair, which, he says, is 
unrivalled in the whole of antiquity.?, On either side hang two long, 
and some shorter and thinner, locks of hair, such as are found on. 
heads of Dionysus. In this case, too, the head was encircled by 
a garland of ivy or vine-leaves, of which only the leafless stalks 
remain, — = | 

The well-known and very beautiful Relief-bust in the Villa Albani, 
found in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, probably belonged to a larger 
composition. Winckelmann thought that it represented the consecra- 
tion of Antinous as a charioteer ascending Olympus, but this inter- 
pretation hardly suits the position of the figure. The left hand 
probably held a garland, but what the lost attribute was intended to 
denote we are ata loss to conjecture. This bust is peculiar in one 
respect, that it represents Antinous in his own character and not, as 
usual, in that of a god. . LO 

There is also a Bacchic bust of Antinous in the British Museum, 
and @ statue in the Egyptian style in the Augusteum at Dresden, 
and many others, all of which will be found in the work of Levezow. 


SARCOPHAGI. 


Even the age of the Antonines had its own peculiar growth. 
and development of plastic art, which testifies to its. extraordinary 
vitality—we mean the relief decorations of those stone coffins, which | 
under the name of Sarcophagi have come down to us in such 
extraordinary numbers. In theaearly history both of Greece and 
Rome we find the customs of barying the dead generally prevalent ; 
nor did the practice ever become entirely obsolete. Socrates speaks 
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of it as uncertain whether his body would be buried or burned. In 


‘the first century of the Roman Empire, with which we are now more 


ie 


immediately concerned, the burning of bodies was the prevailing, 
though not the exclusive custom, and it was not until the time 
of the Antonines that burying became once moré general! It was 
from this period, too, that the great majority of Sarcophagi have 


- come down to us, most of which are profusely adorned with plastic 


ornament. | 

The Sarcophagus was a large stone coffin, capable of holding 
one or two bodies (désomum). It derived its name (flesh-eater) 
from having been first made of a stone found at Assos, in the 
Troas, which is said to have consumed all the body but the 
teeth in the course of forty days.2 The relief ornament on the 
Sarcophagi, which were hewn from a single block, was generally 
confined to the front and the two narrow ends, although in some 
few cases, as in the Kugger Amason-Sarcophagus in the Belvedere 
Museum at Vienna, all four sides are similarly adorned. 

‘From what has been said above, and especially from the very 
late origin of nearly, though not quite, all the Sarcophagi which we 
possess, we cannot of course look for any high degree of artistic 


‘merit in the sculptures which adorn them. Yet some of the designs 


bespeak and embody the deepest and noblest feelings and aspira- 
tions of our nature. ‘A whole cornucopiz of poetic flowers has 
been poured out in the Roman sarcophagi over the resting-places of 
the dead.’ | - 

The subjects of the great majority of Sarcophagus reliefs are 
either mythological or allegorical, and indicate an analogy between 
the fate of the deceased and some person renowned in fable, This 
analogy is often of the most general kind, as, for example, where the 
race of life is signified by ¢he chariot race of Pelops and Otnomaus, 
or by @ race of winged Cupids ; or where the toils and hardships, 
the struggles and dangers, of human existence, are represented by 


“a 





1 Lucian speaks too loosely when he says name was subsequently applied indiscrim- 
that the Greeks burned and the Persians inately to all stone coffins, Conf. _Juvenal, 
buried their dead. : x. 170, *‘ Sarcophago contentus est,’ 

* Phin. 4. A. i. 98 and xxxvi. 27. The- * Feuerbach, Vatican, Apollo, p. 317. 
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the battle.of the Amazons and the Centaurs,in which case frée use 
is made of the Phigaleian and Halicarnassian friezes. In other 
scenes nothing more seems indicated. than the sudden violence 
with which the young and the happy are ‘snatched away by death 
from the enjoyments and the hopes of life; as, for example, the 
Kape of Proserpine from the flowery fields of Enna ; the Rape of the 
daughters of Leuctppus by the Dioscuri; the much lamented’ Déath 
of the beautiful Adonis, and the Massacre of the blooming Niobtds.' 

The very frequent representations of Bacchanalian myths taay have 
both a merely superficial import, as signifying the tumultuous joys of 
the past life ; or a deeper meaning, in connexion with the mysteries 
of the Dionysiac worship, and the hopes of awakéning’ to a new life of 
pleasure. oO 

In a few motifs, however, the reference to the immortality of | 
the scul, and to the vadiyyeveria, or new birth to a better and 
more enduring life, is more certain and direct. Among these are the 
story of Ad/cestés, whose self-devotion for her dastardly husband was 
rewarded by restoration to the upper world ; the beautiful myth of 
Endymion and Diana, in which soft slumber is followed bya joyful 
awakening in the arms of the beloved; the story of Pvrotesilaus 
and his devoted wife Laodameia; and, above all, in the touching 
legend of Aros and Psyche, in which long separation, with trial and 
suffering, 1s followed by reunion in a state of perfect love and 
never-ending bliss, 

Our limits will not allow us to pursue this subject, although it 
derives an especial interest from its intimate connexion with Christian 
ideas and’ Christian art. It must suffice to say that the whole of 
mythology is ransacked to find types for the expression of every 
phase of feeling connected with death alone, or with death as the 
passage to new life. a 

Among the best known and most beautiful Sarcophagi are the 

Amazon-sarcophagus in ‘Vienna, referred to above, the reliefs of 
which are so excellent, both*:n design and execution, that writers 


' Vide the Niobid Sarcophagus in the Pio. Clem. Mus. of the Vatican.—Visconti, Af#s. 
Pio. Clem. iv. pl. 17. 
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have been misled to claim for them a Greek origin, and to assign them 
to the age of Praxitcles, or to even an earlier period. It is too evident 
that the artist has made use of the sculptures of the Mausoleum to 
allow of our entertaining this opinion. : 

The Niobid- Sarcophagus in the Vatican, the remarkable feature of 
which—as of all the sarcophagi with the same matif, when compared 
with tie Floréntine group—is that Niobe herself is in no way made a 
prominent figure. 

, . fhe Bacchus-sarcophagus in the Capitol, on which are represented 
Nymphs bathing the infant Bacchus, and amusing him with the clash 
of the cymbals, The peculiar feature of these reliefs, which space 
will not allow us to describe more exactly, is the admixture of the 
comic element in the central scene, where Szlenus ts whipping a 
iettle Satyr boy, while in the background am old Satyr ts stealthily 
sipping wine, 

Other favourite subjects for Sarcophagi are the Rage of the 
daughters of Leucippus by the Dioscuri (Vatican) ; Achilles with the 
daughters of Lycomedes ; Achilles and the Amagons (Mus. Pio, Clem.) ; 
Lippolyius and Phedra (St. Petersburg and Lateran, Rome) ; Apollo 
and Marsyas (Paris); Marine Gods and Goddesses (Corsini Pal. 
Rome); Venus and Adonis (Lateran); Battle of Gods and Giants 

(Vatican); and 7ritons and Nereids ; Endymion and Seléné; Dancing 
Menads; Meleager; the Baccthanalian thiasos with an elephanf 
chariot ; Apollo and Marsyas,; Marine monsters ; Drunken Erotes ; 
Ulysses and the Syrens—all in the Lateran Muséum. - 

We may remark in conclusion that though a few of the Sarco- 
phagus reliefs are beautiful and interesting in their conception and 
composition, and occasionally show a considerable degree of technical 
skill, the figures of which they are composed are almost invariably 
copied from earlier types. r 
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STATUES OF FoREIGN DEITIES. 


It is a constantly recurring phenomenon i in the religious history of 
mankind that when the streams of religious faith and sentiment leave — 
their natural’ and accustomed channels, they either lose themselves 
in the stagnant pools of indifference and unbelief, or plunge wildly 
into the hidden depths of mysticism and superstition. The Romans 
of the declining Empire, depraved by luxury and slavery, having left 
‘the old paths’ in which their fathers had walked, delighted to follow 
up the intricate and winding mazes, to search out the dark and 
gloomy caverns and the secret and ghostly chambers of the Oriental 
mind. During the earlier and nobler part of their history, both Greeks 
and Romaris looked with mingled contempt and dread on the gloomy 
superstitions of Egypt and Assyria, as only fitted for barbarians and 
slaves. But in spite of the resistance of the Roman Government, the 
cults of these.and other countries gained a firm footing among tfie 
dregs of the populace—that colluvies gentiunt which seethed and 
festered in Rome, the great centre and capital of the world. 

The principal Gods of Egypt were not unknown in Greece even at 
an early period of its history, but they were looked upon as modifica- 
tions of Grecian deities, and were represented in Greek forms, Under 
which they passed with other types into the Roman Pantheon. Among 
the best known of these were Oserts and Jsts, the former probably 
representing the Nile as the fructifying power on which the fertility 
of the country depended, and the latter the land of Egypt itself—the 
Consort of the sacred river, ‘These,’ says Herodotus,' ‘ were the only 
Gods worshipped by a// the Egyptians.’ The other Egyptian deities 
known to the Greeks and Romans were Sarapis, and Horus, the 
Egyptian Sun-god, who is identifted with “arpacrates, the youngest 
son of Osiris and Isis. . m 

It is not necessary in this place to inquire into the original 
character and functions of thése Gods as they presented themsélves 
to the minds of the Egyptians themselves, We are chiefly concerned 


* 
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with them as they appear tin a modified form in Greek and Roman 
art. According to Herodotus, Osiris was identified with Dionysus, 
Isis with Demeter, and Horus-Harpocrates with their son Apollo.! 
We know little of the worship of 

Osiris, although he was nominally the chief God of the Egyptians, 
and representations of him in art arg extremely.rare. The worship 
of ; J - : “~ | . 

Isis, on the other hand, was widely spread both in Greece and 
Kome, and Pausanias gives a full account of the rites with which she 
was honoured at Tithorea, about eighty stadia from Delphi, where a 
mavnyupis (high festival) in her honour was celebrated in spring and 
autumn. * They say that the Egyptians celebrate the festival of Isis 
in that part of the year in which she bewails Osiris, and that then the 
Nile begins to ascend ; and that it is by her tears that the Nile is” 
caused to increase and to irrigate the fields’? It is said that her 
worship was introduced into Rome in the time of Sulla. Decrees 
of the Senate were passed in the years 58, 53, and 50 BC. pro- 
hibiting the worship of the Goddess inside the walls of Rome: and 
yet as early as 43 B.C. we find the Triumvirs currying favour with the 
people by allowing a temple of Isis and Sarapis to be built in the 
third Region of the city itself. Frequent references to the worship 


‘of Isis may be found in the Roman poets, which testify to the pre- 


wy 


valence and popularity of her worship.4 The statues in the costume 
of Roman prietesses of Isis are probably intended for the Goddess 
herself. One of these in the Capitoline Museum at Rome is well 
known. She is veiled, and an ornament, consisting of a moon 
surmounted by a lotus-flower, rises from her forehead. In’ one 
hand she holds the szt#z/a (hydria, pitcher) which contained the 
sacred water of the Nile, and in the other the séstrwm (the sacred 
rattle), to which Virgil and other writers sarcastically refer as the 
weapon of Cleqpatra. One of the best examples was found in Naples, 
and is now in Vienna. The nude parts ef the Viennese statue are in 
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1 Herod. ii, 42, 59, 156. 


Quid tua nune Isis mihi Delta, quid mihi prosunt 


.. * Pausan. x. 32. Illa tua toties cera repuisa manu ? 


* Apuleius, AZef. xi, 262. ; a8 + 
‘ Tibullus, i, 3. 23 :— Juvenal, xii. 


Pictores quis rescit ab Iside pasci ? 
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white marble, the drapery in black marble. The general characteristics - 
of the Isis figures are the stiffly folded tunic, the fringed upper gar-. 
ment, gathéred together in a knot between the breasts. ‘Above the 
forehead is a crescent and a flower—perhaps of the lotus ;.and the hair 
in this and other examples is clegantly braided in long tresses 


(fig. 268). 
florus was regarded by the Greeks and Romans 4s the trod of 
Silence, and was said to have been born with his Fic. 268. 


finger on his mouth. 
Quique premit vocem, digitoque silentia suadet.! 


It is very doubtful, however, whether this view 
of his nature is the correct one. In the opinion 
of many writers the finger on the lip and the lock 
of hair on the forehead are intended to characterise 
his relation to his parents, Osiris and Isis, as ¢he 
Chiud* He is identified with Harpocrates and 
Apollo, and became king of Egypt after his father’s 
death? We find him represented chiefly in small 
bronze statuettes which served as amulets. 

Sarapis appears to have been the Egyptian 
god of the dead,‘ and he had temples at Memphis 
and Racotis, on the site of which Alexandria 
was built. The first Ptolemy, in consequence of 
a vision, ordered the ancient image of Zeus-Pluto, 
bearing itss appropriate attributes—the chthonic — ersrun-or isis. 
serpent and the hell-hound Cerberus—to be brought 
from Sinope to Alexandria, where it was immediately called Sarapis.' 
There is a fine statue of Zeus-Sarapis in the Chiaramonti Gallery of 
the Vatican, with the features of Jove, but with hair drooping over 
the forehead, and of gloomy aspect. There is another Zeus-Sarapis 
with the modius on his head an the Villa Albani (No.246). Sarapis 
was little known before the {ime of Alexander. 





*y 





1 Ovid, Afet. ix. 891, Ostr. Apollodorus (i. 4. Lo) says that Apis 

- 3 Brunn, Seschr.d. Glyptothek. (son of Phoroneus and Laodice) having been 
$ Herod. ii. 144, 156. slain, was regarded as a god, and worshipped 
4 Julian, 9p. Orat, iv. under the name of Sarapis. 


& Tac. /fif. v..25. Plutarch, de fside ef ee 
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Anubis, another son of Osiris, is said to have been represented 
with a dog’s head, to signify that he performed the same offices for — 
his father as a dog for his master. 


Cum qua latrator Anubis. - 


The worship of 

Syetan Gods, which was introduced by Nero, and especially 
favoured by Septimius Severus, never became so popular in Rome as 
that of the Egyptian deities, and representations of them are rare in 
Greek and Roman art. | | , | 

The Great Syrian Goddess, allied in her character and functions 
to the Magna mater (Rhea, Cybele) of the Greeks and Romans, was 
represented sitting on a lion, 

Zeus-Belos was a modification of Baal, the chief deity of many 
Oriental nations. 

lhe Phrygtan Atys, the priest and favourite of Cybele, appears to 
have been a modification of the Trojan Paris, and was represented in 
the character of a shepherd. Atys appears as the Sun-god in a reclining 
statue in the Lateran. But the most familiar figure among all the 
foreign deities is that of 

Mithras, the Sun-god of the Persians whose cult seems to have 
been partly Persian and partly Assyrian. His worship. was intro- 
duced into-Rome at the end of the Republican period, and was 
widely diffused in the reigns of Domitian and Commodus, .We have 
numerous representations of him as @. Youth kaeeling on a oull, the 
head of which he is drawing back with his left hand so as to expose 
the throat to the knife, which he holds in the right. Fine-specimens 
of this group—the prototype of which was the Nike sacrificing a 
Bull executed by Menzchmus; in the period of the Diadochi—may 
be seen in the Louvre and the British Museum.’ Mithras is some- 
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| Ovid, Afet. ix. 690. Conf. Propertius, Virgil, 2, viii. 698; Apuleius, fe. xi. 
iil, EM, 39 :— p. 252, 

Scilicet incesti meretrix regina Canopi * Aenoph. vii. 5. §3. Strabo, xv. 732. 

* * * * * * ‘Pin, M. A: * Menoechmi vitulus genu 

premitur replicata cervice.’ 
and Juvenal, xv. 8; * For a deseription of a Mithtiac group 

Oppida tota canem venerantur nemo Dianam : vide Visconti, £. C. vii. 74 pl. 


Ausa Jovi nostro latrantem opponere Anubim ; 
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times répresented with a lion’s head (Leontocephalus), as in the statue 
in the Chiaramonti Gallery (567) of the Vatican. 

Aeon, The worship of this god was introduced with that of 
‘Mithras. He appears to have been a composite deity, invested with 
the symbols of various qualities—she Lion's head indicating strength; 
the Wings swiftness; the Serpent, the faculty of reproduction ; the 
Stag’, moderation ; the Key, mystery; Grapes, fertifty ; ; Ue Cock, 
watchfulness ; the ‘Hammer and Tongs, \abour.. It is” curious to 
observe how art, in the weakness and confusion of mind which 

mark its second childhood, has recourse to the same symbolical 
~ mode of expressing its ideas as jt employed. in the rst infancy of 
"its undeveloped Powers, : : 
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CONCLUSION. 


WE have now ‘endeavoured to follow the career of Greek Art from its 
first infancy passed in the. swaddling bands and leading strings of 
Oriental nurses, through the periods of vigorous and daring youth, 
of independent and glorious manhood, down to its corruption and 
decline in thé bonds of Roman masters. We claim forthe sub- 
ject a very high and not merely an artistic interest ; for the history of — 


Greek art runs parallel with the history of the Greek people; that is 
with the history of the development of the human mind as exemplified 
in the career of the most gifted race of the ancient world... 


‘The real genius and character of a nation may be best learned 
from a consideration of the way in which it employs its leisure—in 
other words, of its pastimes and amusements. What men work at 
is. ’ generally determined by influerices outside themselves—by the 


“exigencies of human life in general, and of the peculiar position in 


s 


which their lot is cast. But when men play they follow the natural 

bent and predilections of their minds and hearts. The Greeks of old — 
had mote’ leisure than any other European race, "and employed itina 
nobler manner. ‘When we regard them from this’ point of view, In 
how favourable a light do they appear, as compared with other 
nations of antiquity —for example, with fhe Romans, Nothing was 


more popular among the Greek people than public games, and the 


display of feats of strength and agility; and manliness (apeTn) was their 
name for vertue, But nothing was sé abhorrent to them as the bloody 
arena of the Romans—the enforced contests of miserable slaves with 
slavés, or doomed criminals with savage beasts, to the sight of which ~ 
the highest and the lowest of the Roman people rushed with intem- 
perate delight. Campare the eager but friendly contests of rival 


S athletes at Olympia with the bloody butcheries of the Coliseum at 
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' Rome !-- the. contrast is as great as between the sublime Odes of 
Pindar and the ‘ inhuman shouts which hailed the wretch who. won in 
the glidiatorial combat.’ _ Oe 

And therefore it is that we can read a true history of the Greek ~ 
people, not only in their literature, but in their plastic monuments, 
Even in the first rude age which produced, an Apollo of Tenea and ° 
the Selinuntian metopes, there are signs of vigour and» high endea- . 
vour after independerice and self-development ; and in the produc- 
tions -of the Pheidian age we see the faithful reflex of the nobility of 
spirit which displayed itself at Marathon and Salamis. The decline 
of faith and patriotism, the loosening of religious, political, and social 
ties consequent on the long and demoralising contests of the Pelopon- 
_ hesian War, led, as we. have seen, to the disintegration of the State and 
the growth of individual license. Released’ from all bonds, the nobler 
spirits developed into greatness, but the mass of the people used their 
freedom in an eager prosecution of selfish interests and sensual indul- - 
gence. The new tendensies incorporate themselves in she Younger 
Attic School, which gave appropriate form to the emotions of the 
heart, and made beauty and grace the sole objects of its worship, . 

In the next period, the Alexandrian, Greek art is no longer purely. 
Greek, but rather Hellenic in the widest sense. It work? under the. 
control of the gigantic imperial spirit of an Alexander, and becomes © 
above all things colossal, ostentatious, sumptuous, and courtly. Greek 
life in Greece itself became so feeble and corrupt under the Successors 
Of Alexander that Greek aft really gained in strength and dignity by 
its transference to Rome, where religious faith and morality still an 
‘retained their hold upon the better part of the Roman people ; and 
the spirit of the A ugustan age is incorporated in many d grand and 
beautiful form. The character of plastic art varied, of course, with’ 
that of successive Emperors, and declined, with the’ declining Limpire, 
into a pitiable state of feebleness and corruption.. 

Unfortunately for Gréek.,azt, it was so intimately connected in 
men's minds with the heathen,religion that it derived no aid from, the 
influence which brought healing and Strength into other spheres of 
human life. The first collision between Christianity and Grecian art 
was altogether hostile. 
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So fleet, so faint, so fair, 
The powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding star of Bethlehem. 
Apollo, Pan and Love, : 
And even Olympian Jove, - 
_ Grew weak, for killing truth had glared on them. 


‘Che statues of heathen divinities were no mere harmless - or 
beautiful gbjects in the eyes of the early Christians, but powerful 
and balefifi demons, perverters of the peopie and rivals of the 
one true God. We trace a spirit of bitter enmity to them in 
the writings. of the Fathes—an enmity which took an active shape 
among the people, and led to the mutilation by pious hands of- many 
a godlike and beautiful form. What remained of art in ancient 
Rome ‘descended ‘into the catacombs,’ to rise again in a new form, 
in which it was no longer feared as a snare and a delusion, but 
- could. be loved for its. eternal beauty, and pressed into the service of 
truth and holiness. 
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EXPLANATION In the following Index, 


. mote ox fates : and ari = sculplure passim. 
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A BSTRACT IDEAS, as represented in 


Greek and Roman art, 632 f; per-— 


sonification of towns, countries, &c, 629, 633: 


. sixty figures of Gallte nations, ib.: deities of 


Etrurian cities, 633 73. desis of Puteoli, 634. 
See Coponius 
Abstract’ ideas uncongenial to the Greek 
' mind, 12 7, 632 
Acanthus of Lacedzetmon, introduces the rude 
- Inte Greece, 7 | 
Achtlles, Homer's shield of, 36 #3 controversy 
respecting, 37; paralleled by Assyrian 
' reliefs, 39 SO | 
Achilles groups: the combat with Telephus of 
* Scopas, 379; the Bitkyntan group of the 
same artist, 394, transferred to Rome, 573. 
> wee Lycius offleuthers. 
Acropolis of Athens, archaic works found at 
_ the, 100 7, See Parthenon, && 
Actaon and his dogs, relie¥ of, 68 £ 
Actor, the victorious, of the Lateran, 516 
Adonis, féestival of, 513 : 


fEgina, art school of, 53, 59 n, $17; temple | 


_ of Athéné at, 122 £ 


gina marbles, account of the, 122 f7 150; 


Brunn’s and Larige’s arrangement of, 124. 
/Egospétomi, moniiment of the Spartan victors 
at, dedicated at Olympia, 359 £ _ @ 


fElian, on Micon’s portrayal of the dog thé | 


fought at Marathon, 636 2 
4Enus, Mount, sacred grove on, 16 © 4 
‘Eon, worship of introduced into Rome, 671; 
. aS represented in art, 24. | 
‘Eschines, bust of, at Naples, 649 
Aischylus, on new and old statues, 136 7 
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Aisop, statues of, by Lysippus and Aristo- 
demus, 485, 496; figures of in the Vilia 
Albani, 486 #, 496 OO . 

Agamemnon, spear of, an object of worship, 16 


| Wgasias of Ephesus, author of the Borghese 


Sladiator, 597, 599 f (see Borghese gladiator); 
the Discoboé:s (Brit. Mus ) assigned to, §97 

Agathias, notice by of Lysippus’ statue of 
fEsop, 485 | 

Ageladas of Argos (circ. B.C. 515), 88. f': 
made statues of Zeus, Heracles, and athietes, 
89 ; the instructor of Myron, Pheidias, and 
Polycleitus, 90,175 9 | a 


_ Agesander, one of the sculptors of the Zaccoon, 


520, See Laccoon. ny 

Aporacritus of Paros, pupil of Pheidias, 207 ; 
‘classic notices of, 4. ; his works + —4sh8ué 
ftonia and Zeus, ib. + colossal Nemesis, 15.3 
his competition with Alcamenes, 208 


| Agrigentum, at/antes of the temple of Zeusat, 317 


Ajax rescuing the body of Achilles, 124 f; bast 
of, 533. See Menelaus bearing the body of 
_ Fatroclus 4 
Alczeus and Sappho, 119 7, 120; figures of 
Alczeus on coins, 646 | 
-Alcamenes, pupil of Fheidias, his art contest 
with his master, 190; carves Statues for the 
Olympian Zens, 1913 classic‘ riotices of, 
203 az; works of ?—statues of Her?, Ares, 
and Dionysus, 204; chryselephantine statue 
of Askiepios, 1b,; Hecate Epipyngidia and 
flephestus, 205 ; assists Pheidias in adorn- 
ing the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, #6; his 
sculptures on the western pediment, 236 A 
battle of Cewtaurs and Lapiths, th, 
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ALC : 
Alcibiades, Myron's dag of, 160 ; portratts of, 649 
Alcinous, Homer’sdescription of the palace of, 33 


Alcon of Rhodes (te. Diadochi), statuary 


and chaser of metal, 519 


Alexander the Great, chooses Lysippus and 


Apelles for his sculptor and painter, 478 7 ; 
carries about with him the Heracles Epitra- 
peztos of the. former, 481 ;*Lysippus’ statues 
of, 483; the feds of the Capitol, 483 //; 
’ the Afer#ia bust of, 484; Tzetz’’ lines on, 
4842; the Dying Alexander at Florence, 
484 7; Alexander Aunting of Euthycrates, 
490; influence of, on Greek art, 509 7; art-pa- 
tronage of his successors, 512; his funeral car, 
ié,; painted by Apelles as Zeus on earth, 656 
Alexandria, becomes the centre of learning and 
civilization, §14 73; art in, §15 
Alexandros of Anfiocheia, probable artist of 
the Venns de Milo, 598, 600 f. See Melos 
Alma Tadema, M., hig Faister’s Model, 623 # 
Altar of the Twelve Gads (Louvre), 145 f 
Altar of Pergamon, restored view of, 546; 
analysis of the sculptures on the friezes of, 
and the myths connected therewith, 546 7, 
5557. See Pergamon 
Altis of Olympia, sacred grove of the, 36; 
the centre of Hellenic life, 223; excavations 
of the, 224. Sa Olympia 
Alyattes (czrc, 560 B.C.) consecrates a silver 
‘Cratér at Delphi, 43 
Alypogs of Sicyon, employed on the Lysander 
trophy at Olympia, 360, 363 
Amazons, sculptures of : the Dying Amazon 
(Vienna? 134; marble shield (Brit. Mus.) 
representing éaftle of, 186; Amazon of 
Pheidias, 198 f; battle of the, from the Phiga- 
Jeian frieze, 310,73 Amazon of Polycleitus, 
350,/, 393 c 
Ambracia, art works of, removed to Rome by 
Fulvus Nobijior, 572 
Ampelius, notice of the 4/far of Pergamon by, 
545 - 
A mphicrates of Athens (czre. B.C. 500}, hisstatue 
of Leana, the mistres$ of Harmodius, 95 
Amphion, pupil of Prolichus, 96 
Amphistretus, works by, 497 
Ampftirite and Poseidon. See Poseidon 
Amycle, throne of Apoiie at, 41 f 
Anacreon, statue of; inthe Villa Borghese, 498 f — 
Anadyoment. See Venus de’ Mediei 
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Anaxagoras (circ. B.C. 430), his statue of Zeus, 
commemorating the victory of Platz, 83 

Androklos, éensd of, 105 # 

Androsthenes, artist engaged on the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, 210. See Praxias 

Angelion, See Tectzeus 

Antenor of Athens (circ. B.C. 500), his statues 
of Harmadius and Aristogeiton, 95 

Anthologia Greca, epigrams from: on the 
Cow of Myron, 157 /; on Pheidias, 190, 
195; on the Heré of Polycleitus, 346 2; on 
the Aphrodite of Cnidos, 4413; on the Zere 
Farnese, §28 2 

Antinous, story of, 659 £; Pausanias and Dio 
Cassius on, 660 #2; statues and busts of, 

660 7; feelings they produce, 661 /; colossal 
' statue of, in the Vatican, 662; statues of, in 

the Capitol, Louvre, and elsewhere, 662 / 

A (circ. B.C. 156), statue of 
Minerva by, 580; his faflzs, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, 593 

Antiope, myth of as given by Euripides, 529 

Antiphanes of Argos (circ. B.c. 380), employed 
on the Lysander trophy at Olympia, 360 


Antiphanes of Paros (circ, 30 B.C.), statue of 
Hermes by, found at Melos, 631 


‘Antoninus Pius, reliefs on Pillar of, 641 


Antony, Marc, abstracts Myron’s works from 
Samos and Ephesus, 155; prodigies preced- 
ing his fall, 536 #; makes a present of the 
library of Pergamon to Cleopatra, §43 # 

Anxenor of Naxos, inscribed. on the stélé of 
~ Orchomenos, 107 _ 

Apellas the Pelogonnesian (cire. B.C, 388), 
366; made statues of. pAtlosophkers and 
women praying, and an aneiconic statue of 
Cynisca, horsebreeder of Sparta, 2. 

Apelles, draws his Venus Anadyomene from 
‘Phryne, 444; exclusive painter to Alex~ 
ander the Great, 478 2; painted Alexander 
as Zeus on earth, 656 

“Aphrodite, statues and reliefs of :—ApArodtte 

«Urania of Pheidias (?}, 197 f (see Pheidias) ; 

- Afprodite dy whwois of Alcamenes, 203; 
Aphrodite on the Parthenon frieze, 293 7 (see 
Parthenon) ; ApAredite Fandemes of Scopas, 
379; Aphrodite in Pergamon. of Scopas, 
probable copies. of, 392 7 (see Scopas) ; 
Aphrodite cowering, 364. See Venus. 

_ Aphrodite Praxis, temple-of, in Megara, 38 . 
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APH 
adornments of, by Praxiteles and Scopas, 
16, | 
Apkrodtie of Cnidos (Praxiteles’}, ancient ad- 
miration for, 441; epigrams.on; 74. ; the 
national debt of ‘Cnidos offered in payment for, 


442; modelled from Phryne, 444; -medals | 


of, 444°; Lucian’s description of, 445 /; 
controversy as to, #.; design of the artist, 
446; extant works resembling, 447 ; other 
statues of Aphrodite, 7. See Praxiteles. 
Scopas. Cnidos. Melos, Venus 

A poliino, the, at Florence, 433 f 

. A polio, throne of, at Amycle, 41 f 

A pollo, reliefs and statues of, 55 #7, 86; 
A polle of Tenez, 56; the Strangford A pollo, 
5387; Apollo on the Omphatos (Patissia Mu- 
seum}, §9%; Apollo after Canachus, 87; 
Apollo with a lamb, 100; Apollo and Niké 
(Brit. Mus.), 147.4; pedimental groups and 
metopes of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
210f; Apolle and Artemis, from the Phiga- 
leian frieze, 3094; Apollo Citharadus (Va- 
tican), 385; Apello Sauroctonus of Praxi- 
teles, 432 f; Apolle in Daphne of Bryaxis, 

_ high repute of, 465; Apollo Citharedus, 
transferred to Rome, 573; Selvedere Apollo, 
611. See Belvedere A pollo. 

Apollo, temple of, at Phigaleia, scenes from 

the frieze, 307 7. 

Apollodorus, regards Deedalus as the first in- 

_ventor of statues, 19 #3 on his statue of 
Freractes at Pisa, 20 

Apollodorus, architect of Trajan’s : column, 639 

Apollonius of Tralles (Rhedian school), $27 ; 
his Zethus, A ntphion, and Dirke, also Buil 
and Rope from one stone, ib. ; the Toro Far- 
vese said to be the original of this last work, 
527 f. See farnestan Built 

Apollonius t \thenian (¢ent?. Pompey), 377; : 

‘his name inscribed on the 7orso Belvedere of 

Heracles, $77, 583 ; artistof a chryselephan- 
tine statue of $ufiter for the Capitol, 74. * 

Apollonius, son of Archias, inscribed on a Bust 

_ from Hérculaneum, 578,and on other werks, 22. 

A poxyomenos, the, of Lysippus, 486 /; fondness 
of the Roman populace for,§74. See L¥sippus. 

Apuleius, on dancing, 6 

Arcadia, symbols of Merctiry in, 17; archaic 
seated figure from, at Athens, 77 ; art school 
of, 77, 366. See Cypselus. 
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Arcesilaus of Parog, Simonides’ praise of his 
Arlentts, 93 
Arcesilaus (fe. Lucullus), modeller in clay, 
628; his commissions from Julius Ceesar 
and Lucullus the younger,, t. ; his Festus 
Generix and Cudsids tormenting a lion, 
-628 f; also Centaurs ridden by nymphs, 629 
Archelaus. son of*ApoWonius ofpPriene, 597 ; 
his <Afgotheosis of Hoagner, 606 See 
Homer ; 
Archermus, Boupalus, and Athennis (ci7e. B.C. 
54°}, 49 7; statues of Graces by, 50; apprecia- 
tion of their works by Augustus Cesar, 24. 
Architecture, Greek : cyclopean remains of 
Tiryns and Mycenex, 21 jf; forms of the 
temples, 43/; the Doric Order, 44°; 
Tonic, 45; extant remains of, 212 ff; canye 
atids and Atlantes, 316 f. See Parthenon, 
Erechtheum, Temples, &c. 
Arctinus of Miletus (epic poet), the .4/hiopis 
of, 333 3 2éupersis of, 523, 525 
Ares, relufs and statues of son the Parthenon 
frieze, 291 ; of Scopas, 393 /; of the Villa 
Ludovisi, 2, See Scopas. Parthenon | 
Argos, art school of, 81 77, 88 #7, 3607, 496 
Argos, pillar of er? at, 16; works of the 
Cretan artists Dipoenus and Scyllis at, 51 ; 
temple of Heré at, 345 # 


. Argus of Argos (mythic period), 21 ; his statue 


of Heré in wood, 21, 83 

Ariadne, chorus of, by Deedalus, 20 f. ‘See 
Deedalus 

Ariadne of the Vatican, motif and description 
of, 620 7 

Aristeas and Papias, authors of the black 
marble Cestaurs in the. Capitoline Museam, 
598, 605 f 

Aristides the rhetorician, on the statues of 
Deedalus, 20 

Aristides of Thebes, painter, Pliny’s praise of,470 

Anstion (soldier of Marathon), s/é/2 of, 105 

Aristocles, brother of Canachus (ctr, B.C, 480}, 
school and work of, 88 

Aristocles of Athensteire. B.c. 460), 95 5 his 
name inscribed on the s/é/é of Aristion, ro5 

Aristocles of Crete (circ, B.C. 4008, 93; his 
Heracles contending with an Amazon, 2.3 
Pausanias’ notice of, 22. 

Aristodemus, statue of Atsop by, 496 

Aristogeiton of Thebes (czrc, B.C. 387), assis- 
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tant of Hypatodorus in his Seven against 
Thebes, 495. See Hypatodorus. 


Aristomenes of Messene, statue of, 497; copy 


in the Vatican, 2.. 

Aristonidas and .Mnasitimus (Rhodian school}, 
519; mixed bronze and iron to express 
madness, 72. 

Aristonous ofeEgina, 96 

Aristophanes, on the soldiers of Marathon, 
105 2; scholiast of, on Pheidias, 176; on 
oe Tir Graces of Socrates the statuary, 


Aristoteles of Cleitor, artist of “Arcadia, 496 


Aristotle, on an incident in the life of Sappho 
and Alczeus, 119 #; relief of, at Mantua, 
484 2; statue of dedicated at Olympia, 
498; supposed copy of this work in the 
Villa Spada, Rome, 2é, 

Arrachion the Pancratiast, statues of, 59, 80, 645 

Arrephori, torsos of, TOI, 103 

Arrian, his account of the tomb of Cyrus, 112% 

Arsinoe II, her cult of 4pArodite, 513 

Art, true nature of, 1 #3; Christian and Pagan, 

107 ; Lessing on, 525 | 

Art, Greek, development of, 4, 150; beauty 
and truth of, 4 23 influence of the gymnasium 
on, 6; introduction of the suds in, 7 3 in- 
fluence of religio# on, 9 #'; realism of, 11 7, 


33073 periods of, 15, Sr, 170, 368, 566 ;. 


r the representation of abstract ideas alien to, 
12 f, 632; origin of, 15; .the assecenic 
period, 16/7; wooden images, 17 5 archaic: 
Dedalus and his works, 18 #; pre-Homeric, 
21 #; influence of Homer on, 313; early 
Greek decorative, 31 f (see Decorative 
Art); Homeric. art, 31 #; 33/3. metal 
works, armour, and modelling in clay, 
34/3 connection wth Assyrian art, 34, 36, 
38 7; founders of the earliest school of, 
47 #3 extant monuments of archaic, 55 f, 
70, 98 f, 100 73; Apelle of Thera, 55/3 
Apollo of Tenea, 56 f; the Strangford 
Apoila, 58; other Apollo statues, 74; 
school of Aigina, Sicyon, and Argos, 81 f, 
86 7,122 7; of Peloponnesus, 131 4, 345 4; 
477 ff; Srchazstic, 135 7; conservatism in, 
136 ; effect of the Olympian games on, E51 ; 
influence of the Persian invasion on, 170 /; 
elder Attic school of, 170 #3 extant remains 
of the Periclean period, 212, f°; ‘he younger 
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Altice school of, 368 ff; influence of the 
Peloponnesian war on, 371 7; representation 
of Ocean deities, 396 2, 397 4; Pelopon- 
nesian school of, 477; subsequent to the 
Peloponnesian .war, 494; Pliny on the 
cessation and revival of, 509; under Alex- 
ander and. his successors, 509 /, 673; 
degradation of, 511 7; under the Ptolemies, 
514 43 fondness- of the Roman conquerors 
for the younger Atlic, 572; demand for 
copies in Rome, 575; Roman revival of, 
5767; Attic art during the Roman period, 
531 7; allegory in, 632 /; shows the charac- 
ter and history of the nation, 672 ; effect of 
the Christian religion on, 673 f. See Por- 
trait Sculpture, Historical Art, and under 
artists’ names, &c., and their chief works 

— Lycian, 111, §o1 # See Lycia 

— Pergamenian, 534 7 See Pergamon 

—~ Etruscan, 566 42 See Etruscan art 

— Graeco-Roman, 5667, 5777, 673; migration 
of Greek art to Rome, 571 #3 Graeco-Roman 
and Athenian artists, 576 7, 581_; works 
of, 583 7; the Be&edere Torso of Heracles, 
16.3 the Venus de’ Medict, 586; the 
Chigt and .Capitoline Venus, 589 #7; the 
Germantcus of the Louvre, 590°; the 
Farnesian Heracles, 591 ; Heracles Mastai,. 
592 /; Pallas and Caraytid of Diogenes of 
Athens, §93; the Camephora of Criton and, 

. Nicolaus, §94 ; the Vase ef Salpion, 594 7; 
of Sosibios, §95 ; the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
595 /; otherextant works of, 611 _/ 

— Roman, imitative, 5747; statues of foreign. 
deities, 667 f ~ 

-— Historical, See Historical Art, 
Sculpture * 

— Asiatic-Greek, 393 #, 534.4, 597_# 

Ariemis, archaistic, at Naples, 137 /3 at. 
Munich, 140 #3; on the Parthenon frieze, 
2g1; different types of, 338 2; worship of 
®at Ephesus, 390 7 

Aftemis looking at Endymion (Vatican), 388 - 

Artenysia, wife of Mausolus, builds the Mauso- 
leum of Halicarnassus as a monument to. 

her ssband, 40z. See Mausoleum 

Artemision of Ephesus, builders. of, 391; 
burnt by Herostratus, 24, ; the new temple, 
#0, 3 extant remains of, 391 £ 

Asia Minor, art in, 393 ”, 597.4; cities of, 


Portrait 
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destroyed by an earthquake and rebuilt by 
Tiberius, 634 7. See Puteoli. Pergamon. 
Mausoleum, &c. 

Asinius Pollis, art possessions of, 492 72, 580, 629 

A skiepiot, statues of: by Alcamenes, 204 ; by 
Colotes, 209; by Thrasymedes of Paras, 7d. ; 
temple of, at Gortys, 379 

Aspasia, the Athenian Hetaira, 443; portrait 
of, 649 

Assos, reliefs from the temple of, 61 f 

Astarie Apkrodie, Phoenician Venus, 16 

Astragndiwontes (tit. Mus.), referred to Poly- 
cisitus, 354 / 

Athenzus, on Homeric goblets, 35 2; on the 
degradation of the Athenians under Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, 511 f; on Sophocles 

~ accomplishments, 647 # 

Athéné, pillar of, at Cyzicus, 16; symbol of 
at Lindos, 16 /; seated figure of, at Athens, 

77, 98, 98; archaic statuette of, from the 
Parthenon, 100 73 magic owl of, 101 3 
archaistic torso of, at Dresden, 138 73 suc- 
cessive statues of, 183; of Colotes, 208; as 
represented in Greek literature and art, 
243 /; rth of, from the Parthenon, 262; 
peples of, 274, 275 #2, 2962; the pome- 
granate of, 3217; of the younger Attic 
school, 388 2; group of, from the Perga- 
menian frieze, 550; of the Capitol, 620, 
See Lemnian Athéné of Pheidias 

Athéné, temple of, at Aigina, 122 /; contro- 
versy as to the marbles discovered at, 125 * 

Athén? Alea, at Tegea, temple of, 378 £ 

Athéné Ionia and Zeus, o& Agoracritus, 207 

Athéné Niké, 319 mn, 320 2, 321 #3; image of, 
323. See Miké Apteroas 

Athén? Nikephoros, recently discovered at 

Athens, 187, / 

Afhiné Fartheros of Pheidias, costliness of 
her robe, §75, 176, 184; material and 
adornments of, 183 f;~wattempts to restore, 
i85 ; rude copy of from the Parthenon, 243: 
shield and accessories of, 184 #n: aid® to 
the resioration of, 135; the Lenoynamt and 
Conze statuettes, 186 /; miniature of, 187 

Athiné Pofias, temple of, on the A@ropolis. 
See Erechtheium 

Athéné Promacheos of the Parthenon, a beacon for 
the mariner, 179 ; asrepresented on coins, 180 

Athén? Velletri of the Louvre, 189 


. AUS . 

Athenians, dress of, 7 4, 369; first to charge 
the enemy at Marathon, 171 # 

Athennis, 49 f. See Archernnus, Boupalus , 

Athenodorus, employed on the erection of the 
Lysander trophy at Olympia, 360 

Athenodorus, one of the artists of the Zaocoon. 
See Laocoon 

Athens, guild of" woad carverg at, 19; art 
schoal of, 53, 94.4. 154%, 210f, 343; 376 f, 
468 7; seated feure from Arcadia on the 
Acropolis of, 77 3 sculpture and sculptors of, 
94 7; other archaic figures, 75. ; works of 
unknown. artists.of, 96 f; extant monuments 
from, 98 f°; archaic torsos from, Io, 103; 
at the time of the Persian invasion, 171 f; 
becomes the centre of Greek art, 172/; 
Themistocles and Cimon, 177 /; zeal for 
reconstruction and adornment of the city, 26. ; 
the Theseion adorned by Pheidias, 178; 
coins representing the Adckfné Promachos, 
180; view of the Acropolis restored, 181: 
magnificent works of Pericles and Pheidias, 
181 7; statues of Pallas at, 183; miniature 
copy of Athéné Farthenos discovered at, 
187 /; the Parthenon, 245 ff (see Parthenon) ; 
social life in, 442 7; statues to Demetrius 
Phalereus and Demetrius Poliorcetes at, 510; 
degradation of, 510 7; @tatues: dedicated at 
by Attalus of Pergamon, 5357 

Atreus, subterranean treasury of, 23) * 

Attalide of Pergamon, dynasty of, 534 7 

Attalus I. of Pergamon, 534; defeat of the 
Gauls by, 535; his dedication of statues at 
Athens, 535 £ 

Attic school of art, the elder, 170 #7 

Attic schoo] of art, the younger, 368 #; ortgin 
of, 3707; Praxiteles the head of, 429; 
works of, 473 # * 

Atticianus of Aphrodisias, 598° 

Atys, Phrygian, in the Lateran, 670 

Augustus, Emperor, taste of for archaic Greek 
art, 50, $4, 135; restores Myron’s Apollo 
to the Ephesians, 155; adorns Rome with 
works of Greek &rt, 572 ; saxty figures of 
Gallic nations on altar of at Lyons, 633; 
similar works still extant, 6339; portrait 
Statue of, 653 7 

Ausonius, lines from, on the magic owl of 
Athéné, 101 2; his imitations of Greek 
epigrams on the Cow of Myron, 158 
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Avianus Evander, C., silver chaser and mo- 
deller in clay, 579 ; sold works to Cicero, 74, 


(PRARBERINI FA UN, the, 439, 516 


Hasts, or Fedesial, three-sided (Dresden), . 


reliefs on, 142 £; Puteoli daszs, 634 £ 
Bathycles ef Magnesia (cire. 540 8.C.}, his 
__~._throne of Amollo at Amycla, 41; a disciple 
of Dipoenus and Acyllis, §3 


Baton, the “charioteer* of Amphiaraus, archaic — 


bronze of, 131 _ 

Baton of Heracleia (ere. 372.3.C.), made 
statues of Afol/o and Heré, 496 

Beauty, Greek love of, 5 f 


bellerophon and the Chimera (Brit. Mus, and 


Louvre), 119 7 

Belvedere Merctiry (Vatican), 487 f | 

HLelvedere Torso of Heracles, the, 583; Vis- 
conti’s theory of, 5384.; Winckelmann’s and 
Stephani’s, 584 7; estimate of as a work of 
art, 584 f, 586; the study of Michelangelo 
and the delight of Winckelmann, 585 5 ; 
Mengs’ praise of, 585 * 

Peivedere Apollomin ang of, 611 ; restored by 
Montorsoli, 611, 6143 - description wiid 
artistic pre-eminence of, 611 #'; Winckel- 
mann’s idolatry of, 612 ;-a riddle to archzeo- 
logists, 613 f° the Vatican and Sfein- 
hauser heads, ‘SIA: motif of, #3 the 

~ Stroganoff statuette of, at St. Petersburg, 


614 /; myth of the Gauls, relating to, 615 © 
J; lipes from Homer having reference to,616 - 


m; another theory of, 6517; reaction of 
opinion on, 26. ; technical execution of, #2. ; 
its resemblance to the Diane @ fa Biche, 619 

BCnndorf, Prof.,-his theory as to Myron’s 

. Ladas, 157; 0n the temple of Wi#2 Apfero:, 
321 f; on the pomegranate of Aihén?é, 
322 f; on a replica by Canachus, 324 # 

Bithynia, art in, 562 

Boedas,: pupil of Lysippus, 490; supposed 
artist of the Praying Soy at Berlin, 490 ” 

Boethos of Chalcedon, 563 /; his statues of 
Boys, ib. ; Boy strangling a goose, ib. 

Bohn, Mr. R., observations of, on the Great 
Aliar o; Pergamon, 545 fF. 

Bombakos, statue of, by Hermocles of Rhodes, 
519 

Borghese Glaaator, 3 account of, 599; 
in art, 600 


its place | 
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Botticher, Carl, on the Athén? Farthenos, 
188; on the Minerva Medici, 189 

Boupalus and Athennis (circ. B.C. 540}, works 
by, 50; the poet Hipponax’s revenge on, 
72,3; works of transferred to Rome, §72. 
See Archermus 

oy strangling a goose, 563 ft; ; cognate works 
in ancient art, 664 4, See Boethos of Chal- 
cedon. Hevrachs and the Nemaan Lion.. 

Branchide, See Didyma 

Brazen Heractes (Capitol), ascribed to Polls 
IL, $77 

Bronze, prevalent use of, for iconic ¢ statues, 
151; mixed with iron to express madness, 
5&9; Pliny on the lost art of casting, 630 

Brunn, Prof., theories of, on art and artists : 
on historical fabie, t5 ; the shze/d of Achilles, 
377; the Cretan artists Dipoenus and 
Scyllis, 50 £; the Strangford Apollo, 58 ; 
the S742 of Aristion, 105 #; the Harpy 
meontment, T163; his arrangement of the 
Aigina marbles, 124, 129 7; on Myron’s 
satyr, 155 7; the enelope attributed to 
Calamis, 169 #; the works of Pzonius, 
238; “on Pliny’s account of the Artemision 
of Ephesus, 391 #; notice of Aristides of 
Thebes and Euphranor, 470 #3; ascribes 
statue of Anacreon.in the Villa Borghese to 
Cresilas, 499; on the Demefer- af Cnidos, 
500 #; on the statues dedicated by Attalus 
of Pergamon at Athens, 536; on extant 
works of the Pergamenian school, §37 ; on 
the Vati¢an Apollo, 614 

Brusian, Prof., omthe Seosandra of Calamis, 


164; onthe #rayzne Boy at Berlin, 490 2, 
See Boedas 


Brutus the tyrannicide, art talisman wor by, 
574 

Brutus Gallzcus, transfers the Aphrodite 271 
Ares of Scopas to Rome, 392 / 

Bryaxis of Athens;»employed on the -Wazso- 

* Jeum of Halicarnassus, 402, 404, 465; 

‘engaged on the Colossus of Rhodes, sculptor 

" of the Apollo in Daphne and Pluto-Sarapis, 
465 7; also of statues of Fasifhae and 
Seetirus Micator, 466 

Budrun, Castle of, built from the mins of the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 404, 407 

Byron, Lord, denunciation of Lord Elgin by, 
250; linesfrom on the Venus de’ Medicz, 538 


%, 
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CAB 
(AREIRI, worship of the, 387 7. . 
Calamis, date and character of his art, 162, 

165 f, 200 ; chief works of :—Zers Ammon, 

163; Apollo statues, 3b. ; Hermes Criophores, 

163, 165; Dionysus, 163; Aphrodite, 

firinnyes, anda beardless Askicpios, 16. ; 

Wiké Sosandra, 164; Aldcmene and Her: 

mione, t6.; horses and human figures of, 

th, ; works attributed te, 1653 oct classic# 

on, 76,3; the “esta Giustiniani, 166 #3 the 

Penelope of the Vatican, 168 f/; said to 

have made a Mike. Apieros at Olympia, 324; 

the Chariot of, 453; Praxiteles said to have 

added a charioteer to it, 28, 

Calamis the celator, 630 f£ 

Caligula, attempt of to remove the Olympian 
Zeus to Rome, 194, 573 

‘Callicles of Megara (cérc. B.C, 380), celebrated 
by Pindar, 366 ; made a statue of DPiavoras 
of Rhodes, tb. 

Callicrates, one of the architects of the Par- 
thenon, 245 

Callimachus (Athenian (?) artist, circ. Bic. 
408), technical skill of, 339 xx: classical 
notices of, #.; his candelabra’ for the 
Erechtheium,> ib; Lacedamonian gels 
dancing and. Heré Nymphenomene, 26. 3 pe- 
culiarities of his style, 340 

Callimachgs, Alexandrian poet, 547 2. 

Callistratus, on the raging dacchante of Scopas, 


* 


383 ; notice of an Los of Praxiteles, 450 f ~ 


Callistratus (czrc. B.c. 156}, Tatian’ 5 notice of, 
576; his Avadne, 7. 

Callon L., the Aginetan (arc. 3B. e 624), older 
contemporary’ ot Pheidias, 82 7; a 7>ipod 
at Amycle and a seanon of Athéné at 
Troezen, mentioned as his, 83; style hard 
and rude, opposed to that of Calamis, 74. ; 
supposed artist of the western group of 
/Egina marbles, 130 

Callon II. of Elis (circ. B.c. 406), artist of 2 
bronze group of . choir boys dedicated, at 
Olympia, 91 

Calvert, Mr, ° Consul, discovers a ,st*tue “Sf 
Heracles i» Macedonia, 482 

Canachus of Sicyon (cre. B.C. 440)%86 7; 
works :--the hilestan Apollo, Apollo 
ismienius, Aphrodite, &c., 373 classic no- 
tices of, 87 7; engaged on the Lysander 
‘trophy at Olympia, 360 


* CHO 


‘Canino, discovery of a copy of the Apoxy- 


a" 


omenos by, 486 
Canova, 249, 416 421 
Cantharus of Sicyon, pupil of Lysippus, 492 
Capitoline Faun, 439 3 Venus, 587, 590 
Carlyle, T., on Ludwig Tieck, 10 ; on Shak- 
speare and Scott, 129 
Carrey, M., ravings? made ba, of'the Par- 
thenon sculptures, 248,257, 258, 260 
Caryatid, origin of the, 316, 317.7% * 
Cataphractarit, Roman, 640 7 
Cecrops, daughters of, 207 f | 
Cedrenus, his notice of an archaic statue of 
Athéné by Dipeenus and Scyllis, 51. 
Cella frieze of the Parthenon. Sze Parthenon 
Centaur, archaig statuette of a, from the first 
Parthenon, 101 f 
Centauromachia, reliefs representing, 180, 
219 f, 236 f, 283 f, 307 Ff 
Centaur playing the flute (Naples), 256 
Centocelle, Eros of. See Eros 
Cephisodotus I., father of Praxiteles (ire. 
B.C. 380}, 374, 427; style and works of, 
374.4; his Airené qd wifant Plutus, 375 7 
Cephisodotus II, and Timarchus, pupils of 
Praxiteles, 407;. their chief works :— 
Lycurgus the orator and his sams, 10, 5 
portrait statue of Afenaftder, ib.; the Syon- 
) piegma in Pergarnus, %. : ; group of Wrestlers 
at Fiorence, a supposed copy, 7.3 Let} 
Aphrodite, Asklepios, and. Artemis, fo. ; 
Statues of the poetesses A/yro of Byzantium 
and Axyte of Tegea, 468; works of trans- 
. ported to Rome, 573 
Cercopes, the, and Heracles, 66" 
Cervetri (Caere), art discoveries at, 34 2, % 
Cesnola, General, explorations of, in Cyprus, 
79 #, 120% % 
Chandler, Mr., visit of, to Olympia, 224 
Chares of Lindos (czrc. B.C. 296), pupil of 
Lysippus, 490; sculptor of the Colossus at 
Rhodes, 492 f; introduces Sicyonian art into 
Rhodes, 493; ferges réposinge (Naples), in 
the style of, 493 
Chersiphron, architect of the older Artemision 
at Ephesus, 391 
Chiot Venus, the, in the Vatican, <8, 589, 631 
Chios, art schuol of, 48 
Choiseul- Gouffier, Count, 248, 253 


| CHorégos, trainer of a choir, 473 


CHR 


Christodorus, on the portraits of Homer and 
Sappho, 646 #, 647 # . 
Chrysostom, See Dio Chrysostom 
Chrysothemis of Argos, 88 
Cicero, notices of art and artisis by: on the 
works of Canachus, 87; Myron’s wirks, 
155 7,158, 161; those of Calamis, 165 ; on 
the genius #f Pheidifs, 201 ; the HepAcstus 
_of Aleamenes, 95 #; on the statues of 
Polycleitus, 353, 356; on the Venus of 
Cnidos, 441 ; notice of Boethos of Chalcedon, 
663; on the art plunder of Verres, 573; 
ashamed of being thought a connoisseur, 574 % 
Cimon, Athenian administration of, 177 f/f; 
‘ $80; discovers the skeleton of Theseus in 
Scyrcs, 178; transports it-to Athens, 2. ; 
buildings of, 76. ; monument to his horse in 
the Ceram'cus, 453 
Claudian, lines from the Gigantomackza, 548 ; 
on Apollo and Diana, 619 
Clearchus of Rhegium (e7rc. B.C. 500}, 52; 
artist of archaic statue of Zews in the temple 
of Athéné Chalcicecus at Sparta, 7d, 
Cleiton (cire. B.C. 399), sculptor of athletic 
statues, 344 ; noticed by Xenophon, 72. 
Cleoitas and Aristocles {czvce. B.C. 430), work 
of, 365 / 
Cleomenes I., sot: of Apollodorus (Grzeco- 
Reman period), 57&3 Pliny’s notice of, 20, ; 
© said to be the author of the Vests de’ Medict, 
578, 586 ff See Afedicr: Venus 
Cleomenes II, (probably son of the preceding}, 
inscribed on the Gernmanicus of the Louvre 
and onthe Altar of iphigenia (Fiorence), 
578; the Germanicus, 590 7; the Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, 595. See Germanicus. Iphigenia 
Cleon of Sicyon (crc, B.C. 388), 361; made 
statues of Zeus, Aphrodite, and of athletes, 26. 
Clitias and Ergotimus, archaic vase of (#ran- 
cois vase, Florence), 21 
Ciytie, portrait statue (Brit. Mus.), 658 7 
Cnidos, Mitonysus and Athené in, by Scopas, 
. 392; Praxiteles’ Aphrodite of, 441 ff (see 
Aphrodite of Cnides); national debt of, 
offered in payment for this work, 442; cult 
of Vents in, 444 2; statue of the Zyvox of, 
499, the ‘ finest work of art on the subject,’ 
io. 3 the Demeter of, 500 
Cockerell, Mr., on the Afgina marbles, 122, 
125, 126 7 


CY¥Z 

Coins and gems, 16, 54, 87, 108, 123, 153, 1807; 
185, 193, 209, 256 #, 331, 382%, 385, 347/; 
389 7, 549, 562, 629, 646, 652, 650 %, 
65907 ~ 

Colossus of Rhodes Pliny’s account of the, 
492 f; destroyed by an earthquake, 493; 
Scaliger on the, 493”. See Bryaxis of Athens, 
Chares of Lindos, 

Colotes, assistant°of Pheidias, 91, 208 7; 
made statues of Arkin? and Askieftos, 
208 f; other works of, 209 

Constantine, Arch of, and its sculptures, 642 7 

Conze, Prof., his interpretation of the Harpy, 
II53 on the works of Calamis, 165 ; dis- 
covery'of a shield of Athén? FParthenas, 
186 f 

Coponius (29. Pompey), his starwes of /our- 
tern wations, 629; Nero’s dream, 2. 

Cora, Praxiteles’ Rafe and Restoration ol, 
430. See Praxiteles. 

Corinth, art school of, 91 4, 4703 spoiled of 
its art treasures by Mummius, 572 

Cornacini, restoration of the missing arm of 
the Laecoon by, 521. See Laocoon. 

Cowerine Venus of the Vatican and Louvre, 364 

Cresilas of Cydonia (school of Myran), 
335 #3; his competition with Pheidias and 
Polycleitus, 335, 350; his Amasen and 
bust of Ferrcfes, 335 73 the Dying Warrtor 

-of, and other works, 336_/; supposed statue 

of Dittrephes, 3373 his wounded Amazon, 
350, 351; statue of Anacreon im the Villa 
Borghese ascribed to, 499 

Crete, art in, 18, 5, 93, 335 

Critios and Nesiotes of Athens (czrr. B.C. 480), 
96 f; made a group of Harmodius and Aris- 
doseiton and other works, i& ; school of, 344 

Criton and Nicolaus (Graeco-Roman period), 
Canephora of, 580, 594 

Croton, art school of, 93 

Curtius, Prof., on the //arpy monunint, 115 7; 

is exploration of Olympia, 224 

Cyclopes, the, of primeval Greece, 22 / 

Cycli6 peets, influence of the, on Greek art, 32 

Cyniseca, sister of Agesilaus, statue of, 367 

Cyprus, ari in, 335 

Cypselus, King of Arcadia, 5; c#est of, 407, 
400, 567 | 

Cyzicus, pillar of 4¢kéné in the Temple of the 
Graces at, 16 


DAC 


D CIYZS, the, art-guild of Mount Ida in 


Crete, 18 
Deedalids, the, 19, 47, 51 
Dedalus, account of, 18 f°; inventions as- 


scribed to, 19; his improvements in sculp- — 


ture, 26, ; his tweage of Heracles at Pisa, 20: 
classic notices of, #.; his chorus of 
Ariadne, 20 f; Cretan pupils of, §0 f; statue 
-by, in the Temple of Trophonius in Beeotia, 
491 # 

Deedalus of Sicyon {circ. B.c, 400), 363; 
among Hits works-—a fropky for the Eleans, 
dedicated at Olympia, 364; his Bathing 
Girl, said to be the original of the Cowering 
Venus of the Vatican and Louvre, 2. 

Deedalus of Bithynia, Zeus Stratios of, 562 f 

Daippos of Megara, 7 

Daippus, pupil of Lysippus, 490 

Dameas of Croton (circ. B.c. 520), made a 
statue of Milo the athlete, 93 

Dameas of Cleitor, pupil of Polycleitus, 360 

Damocritus of Sicyon, 96 


Diamophilus and Gorgusus, Greek artists at - 


Rome, $69 / 
Damophon of Messene, employed on the O/ym- 


Bian Zeus, 194, 4943 character of his works, 
495 

Dancing Faun of the Villa Borghese, 439. 
See Fauns 

Dancing, Greek, 6 

Danecker, Prof, on the Elgin marbles, 249 

Daphne, groves of, 515 7 

Dead, burial and cremation of, in Greece and 
Rome, 663 f See Sarcophagi:*® 

Decorative art, early Greek, 31 7; Homer's 
shield of Achilles, 36 fF; Hesiod’s shield 
of Heracles, 39 f; the chest of Cypselus, 
40 (see Cypselus) ; the throne of Apollo at 
Amycle, 41 f; throne of the Olympian Zeus, 
42; the temp’es, 43 7. See Aegina marbles, 
Elgin marbles, Olympia, Parthenon, &c. 

Decrianus, architect (¢e#~. Hadrian), 630+ * 

Deinomenes (cérc, B.C, 400}, made statues*of 
Protesilans and Pythodemus, 343 5, iq atl 
Callisto, 26. 

Delphi, pedimental groups and metope@ of the 
temple of Apolo at, 210 /; artistic offerings 

“at, for the defeat of the Gauls, 611 B3 
Saved from he Gauls by the interposition of 

_ the Gods, 616. See Altis, Olympia, &c. 
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Delphian tripod, contest of Heracles and 
Apollo for, 142 f 

Demaratus, Greek art introduced into Italy by, 
567 

Demeter, bronze figure of, by Onatas, 85 ff 
136; myth of, 86; on the Parthenon frieze, 
2047; from the Eleusinian relief, 301 f 

Demetrius of AloBeke 477. 8.4440), realism 
of, 340,/; classic notices of, i. ; his Lyst= 
mache, priestess of Athéné, 24. - the Corin- 
thian general Petichus, 76, 

Demetrius, architect of the Artemision at 
Ephesus, 39 

Demetrius Phalereus, 510 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 493 ; adulationof, bythe | 
Athenians, 519 ¥; Ithyphallic hymn to, Slr 

Demosthenes, scholiast of, on the statues of 
Athiné, 182 7; statue of, by Polyeuctus, 470. 

De Quincey, Mr., on the restoration of the 
Athiné Parthenos of Pheidias, 185; on the 
Venus of Melos, 603 f 

Derby, Lord, citations from his translation of 
fiomer, ZO, 33, 36, 243, G16 

Derniis, Sthé of, ane soe ee Plastic 
monuments of Greece, 104 

Diadumenos, the, of Praxiteles, a5 f 

Diadumenos Farnese (Brit. Mus. ), supposed 


copy of a work by Polgcleitus, 352. See 
Polycleitus 
Diane, See Artemis 


Diane ala Biche. See Versailles, Artemis of 

Dibutades of Sicyon, said to have invented 
clay moulding, 47 £; Pliny’s account of, 2. 

Didyma, colossal statues from, 75 / 

Onirephes, supposed statue of, by Cresilas, 
337 id 

Dio Cassius, on the death of Antinous, 660 

Dio Chrysostom, on the, Olympian Zeus, 192, 
195 /, and Pheidias, 200 # 

Diodorus, Athenian sculptor, 96 

Diodorus Siculus, on the Works of Theodorus 
and Telecles, 49 ; on the progress of Greece 
after the Persian invasion, 177 ; ; on the robe 
of Athéné Par-hends, 184+ on the battle of 
the Gods and Giants, 555 n. 

Diogenes the Cynic, Corinthian statues to, 
498 ; asupposed copy, inthe Villa Albani, 26. 

Diogenes of Laerte, on Pythagoras of Rhe- 


gium, 1537 
Diogenes of Athens, artist emp!oyed on the 





~ "DIO . on 
Pantheon of Agrippa at Rome, 579; extant 
copies of his works, 76. ; his Caryatid, 593; 
Pliny’s nofice of, 76. : 


Dionysius, Argive artist {czre. B.C. 470), made- 
statue of a Aorse wilk its driver offered at: 


Olympia, 90 f See Glaucus 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the style of 
Isocrates afd Lysiat, 166; on ‘the style of 
_ Callimachus ‘ thevdiluter of art,’ 339 
Dionysus, reliefs and ‘statues of: ronysus 
‘and Semele, relief of, 73/3 pitiar of, at 
Thebes, 17; chair of the priests of, 1493 
on the Parthenon frieze, 293; changing 
types of, 435.7; bust and torso of, at Rome 
and Naples, 436; the satyrs, 437 5 Spenser 
~on, 437 # 
Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian pirates, 474 f 
Dionysus and fcarius (Brit. Mus.), 435 
Dioscuri, the, symbol of at Sparta, 17 
Dipcenus and Scyllis, Cretan artists (ctre. B.C. 
538), pupils of Daedalus, 50/3; Moses 
Chorene’s and Cedrenus’ notices of, 51; 
wide diffusion of their works, 25, ; school of, 
26.3 statue of Apollo by, 59 
Discobolus, archaic relief of at Athens, 98 /; 
Myron’s, 1587; inthe Villa Massimi, 159 ; 
Naucydes’, 362 
Dantas and DorycKidas (ervc. B.C. 550), made 
a chrysélephantine group of Heracles and the 
r River-god Achelous, 52 
Dorycleidas, figure of Zhemis by, §3- 
Dontas 
Dress, Greek, in the age of Pericles, 8 


See 


GYPT, names of the gods learned from, 
by the Pelasgi, 16; art in, under the 
Ptolemies, 514; early Greek and Roman 
contempt for the superstitions of, 667 ; 
deities of known tothe Greeks, 74. ; Roman 
statues of Jsis, 668 f; of Horus, 6€9; 
Sarapis, ib. ; Anubis, O7O 
Hirené and Piutus (Munich), 375 
Eleusinian Deities, relief of, 301 7 
Eleusinian mysteries, initiation in of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, 511 | 
Elgin, Léid, brings the Parthenon marbles to 
England, 249 ; enthusiasm of the art world 
and opinions on his proceeding, 249 /, 253 5 
denounced by Lord Byron, 250 
Elis, art school of, 91. Sze Pheidias. Olympia 
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- Endeevs of Athens (cre. B.C. 500), contem- 
porary of Dzedalus, 53 /; archaic works 
of +a xoanon of Athénd in the Acropolis, 
a colossal wooden statue of 4¢héné Poétas, 
and an ivory statue of Arthén? Alea, trans- 
ferred to Rome by Augustus, 54, 5723 also 
an image of the £phesian Artemis, 54; 
primitive character of his works, 94 7 

Endymion, extantfigures of, 383 2 

Entelidas, of Argos, sculptor of Olympian 
victors, 88 

Epaminondas, statues of in Messene, 497 

Epeius of Phocis, reputed author of the 
‘Trojan Horse,’ 21, 88 

Ephesus, archaic goddess of, 390 ; first temple 
of Artemis at, 391. Se¢ Artemision 

Epictetus, on the Olympian Zeus, 195 

Erechtheium, the, 182; design and building 
of, 3143 sanctity of its position, 314 /; 
restored elevation of, 315; frieze of, 313 /; 
prices of the figures on the frieze, 319; 
candelabra of Callimachus, 339 

Erechthonian serpent, the, 184 

Ergotimus, archaic vase of, 21. See Clitias 

Erinna the poetess, 363 #; sculptured by 
Naucydes of Argos, 2, 

Erinnyes, the, of Scopas; 380 

Eros of Centocelie, the, 449 

Eros in Thespia, of Praxiteles, ancient repute 
of, 448 ; removed to Rome by Caligula, 2é. ; 
examination of, 448 7; extant works of a 
similar kind, 449 f | 

Esquiline Vents, account of, 623 7 

Etruria, deizies of gties of, 633 

Etruscay art, comparison of. with that of the 
Attic school, 109; works of, 567 #3; bor- 
rowed from the East and from Magna 
Grecia, 568; classic notices of, 569 #3 
the cite mystica, 570 

Etruscans, sources of information as to, 566 7 ; 
character and peculiarities of, 568 7 

‘tucleides of Athens, a debtor of Plato’s, 377 ; 

_, made Statues of Zews and other gods, 2. 

Kumetusthe poet, 40 

Eumenes I. of Pergamon, 534 

Eume“es [1]. of Pergamon, -his victory over 
the'Gauls, 543; rewarded by the Romans 
as their friend, 7 

Eunemus of Locri, winner of the musical 
prize by help of a cicada, 497 
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Euphranor of Corinth (cive. B.C. 350}, sculp-- 


‘tor and painter, 470 #3 foci classici on; 
4713; his chief works :—Athiné (Minerva 
Catuliana), Leto and her children, Paris 

_ {probably prototype of the Faris Gtus- 
fintani), and other works, 471 £; The 
Warrior resting of the Villa Ludovisi said 
to represent his style, 472 ; his striving after 
effect, 24. ; his school, 4,3; the Lezo trans- 
ported to Rome, 573; statue of Hel/as by, 
633 

Eupolemits, architect of the Hzraion at Argos, 
346 

Euripides, on the statues of Dzedalus, 20 # ; 
on the cyclopean works of Mycenz, 23 # i 
references in the /éx and Aecuda to the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi, 210, 211 #; 
on the birth of Minerva, 263 s ; lines from 
on the Bacchantes, 382; version of Dirke 
and the Bull from the Antiope, 529; on 
Orestes and Electra, 625 ; busts of, 648 

Euthycrates, pupil of Lysippus, style of, 490 ; 
chief works of :—statues of Aeracies and of 


Alexander hinting, ib.; and of Hetatrat, 4g 


Eutychides, pupil of Lysippus, 491 ; his 7yche 
of Antioch and River Eurotas, 491 f; his 
Lionysus renoved to Rome, 573 

Evander. See Avianus Evander | 


ABIUS MAXIMUS, _ removes 
. dfevacies of Tarentum to Rome, 479 
Falkener, Mr., his reconstruction of the 
Trophy monument of Xanthos, 501 


the 


Farnesian Bull, discovered at R@me in 1546, © 


527; examination of, 528; legend of, 528 
f3 compared with the Laccoon, 529; as a 
work of art, 531 f; moti/s of, 532; originally 
brought from Greece to Rome, 573 
Farnesian Diadumenos, 352% See Diaduinenos 
Farnestan Heracies, the, artist of, 579, 591 ; 
finding and date of, 591; examination of, 
501 f ~ : a % 
Fauns, artistic representation of, 439 *;he 


Barberint Faun at Munich, 439, 516; tie. 


Dancing Faun of the Villa Borghese, 439 ; 
« Faun treading, the scabellum, &¢., amo 
Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, M. Renan 
on the apotheosis of, 641 f£ | 
Fauvel, M., drawings of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures by, 248 | 


® 
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Fellows, Sir Charles, discoveries of, at Xanthos 
in Lycia, 501. #5 505, 508 | 

Fergusson, Mr. James, on the Mazsoleun of 
Halicarnassus, 403 7 

Feversham, Lord, Adcibéades’ dog in possession 
of, attributed to Myron, 160 

ftcoronian cesta, the, §70 ; a similar work, 57in 

Flaminius, despots Phylip of Mpcedon of his 
art treasures, 572 * 

Flasch, Dr., his interpretation of %he figures 
on the Parthenon frieze, 297. See Parthenon 

Flaxman, suggested restoration by, of the 
Athéné Farthenos of Pheidius, 185 | 

font. of Gaétta. See Salpion . 

frangots vase, the, 21. See Clitias and Ergo- ' 
timus : 

Friederichs, Prof., on the oz/ of Athéné, 101 
# ; suggestion as to the arrangement ofthe — 
figina marbles, 125; on the Svsandra of 
Calamis, 164; on the Viode group, 416, 417 # 

Fulvus Nobilior, removes the art works of 
Ambracia to Rome, 572 


ALATON, picture of Homer by, 513 
Galba, emperor, bust of, 652 
Ganymede and the Eagle, of Leochates, 463 /; 
copies of, #6. See Leochares | 


Gardner, Mr. Percy, ony Dr. Schliemann’s 


discoveries at Myceng, 27 
Gasterocheires, architects of Tiryns, 23 a 
Gaul, the dying (Capitol), examination of, 558 
Gaul killing his wife (Villa Ludovisi), 616 
Gauls, invade Greece and Asia Minor, 535.5 
defeated by Attalus, 74.; statues of, by 
—..Pergamenian artists, 537 4; again invade 
the territory of Pergamon, 543 ; defeatedyby 
Eumenes [L., 24. ; figures of, on the friezes 
of Pergamon, 546 # ; Roman soldiers’ terror 
of, 547; another invasion of Greece by, 
615 7; driven from Delphi by the gods, 616 
Germania devicta. See TMusnelda 
Germanicus (Louvre), the statue of an orator 
or ambassador, §90 ; its artistic merits, 590 7 
Germans, ancient, their conception of the 
gods, 15 
Giants and Gods, myth of the, 5480 
Gigantomachkia on the Pergamenian friezes, 
546, 547 7”, 548 #3; vase paintings and 
gems, 549; the Zeus group, 549 f; the 
Athéwé group, 550 f; the Hecate group, 
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$51 /; other groups, 552 4°; Heracles’ part 
in, 55473 as a work of art, §55 

Gitiadas of Sparta (circ. B.C. 516}, architect, 


sculptor, and poet, §4; built and decorated. 


the temple of Atkén? Poltouchos at Sparta, 
and wrote a hymn to Athéné, é, 
‘Giustiniant Hestia, See Hestia 
Gladiator. See Borghese Gladiator 
Gladiator, the dying (Capitol). See Gazal, the 
" dying ° : 
Glaucias (school of A®gina, circ. B.C. 450), 
made statues of boxers, and one of Ge/on, 
the tyrant of Syracuse, 83 
Glaucus of Chios, first invented soldering 
metais, 48 - 
Glaucus and Dionysius, Argive artists (cé7c. 
B.C, 470), made statues of ‘deifies offered at 
__ Olympia, 90/ 
Glycon of Athens, author of the Farnesian 


fleracies at Naples, 579, 591. See /ar- 
nesian Heracies 
Gorgon, archaic Aead of a, Io1. See Medusa 


Gothe, speech of Faust, 13 #5; on the Elgin 
marbles, 249; on the Laocoon, 525 7; 3 On 
the Afotheosis of Homer, 609 

Graces, the Thrce, in the Vatican, 148 £ 

Greece, development of art in, 4 f, 81, 368 7; 

‘ influence of the gymnasium, 6; introduction 
of the zude in, "7; the gods of, 12 7}. art 
periods in the history of, 15, 81, I'70, 368, 
566; archaic artists, 18 7) 47/7; remains 
of cyclopean works, 21 f°; origin of Homeric 
art, 363 effect of Xerxes’ invasion on, 170 

ff; prosperity of, 177; influence of the 

Persian and Peloponnesian wars on the 


evelopment of art in, 368 #7; introduction ° 


of new gods, 372; social condition of 
women in, 442 ; decay of art in, under the 
successors of Alexander, 510 #; plundered 
of her art treasures by the Romans, 572 /; 
statues dedicateé at Delphi for the defeat of 
the Gauls, 615 /; character of the nation 
shown in its art, 672. See Art 

Greeks, theiy art instinctand love of beauty, 
4/3; the dances of, 6; their dress in the age 
of Perigies, 8; the religious sentiment of, 

of, 1 #3 their predilection for rude idols, 


136 f; Athéné, the central figure in their’ 


religion, 242 ; compared with the Romans, 
. 672 | 
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Gregory Nazianzen, scholiast of, on the ay 
’ Aphrodite Vrania, 198 


Groves, sacred, 16 

Gryllion, Aristotle’s artist, 497 

Guglielmo della Porta, his restoration of the 
Toro Farnese, $28. See Farnesian Bull 

Gymnasium, the Greek, value of, as a school 
of art, 6 : 


ADES, Homer’s conception of, 12 # 
Hadrian, emperor, rude taste in art of, 

135; his affection for Antinous, 659; grief 
for the loss of his favourite, 660. See Antinous 

Hladrian- Mars (Louvre), ‘604 | 

Halicarnassus, embellished by King Mausolus, 
402. See Mausolus. Mausoleum. 

Harmodius and Aristogetion, reliefs and statues 
of, 39, 107 7; bronze figuré of by Antenor, 
95; vicissitudes of this work, 74. ; in the 
Boholi Gardens, 109 ; group by Praxiteles, 455 

Harpocration, on the cult of Athéné Niké, 321 

Harpy monument (Brit. Mus.), 111 3 diver- 
sity of opinion on, 115 

flebe, wedding ef. See Heracles 

Hecate Epipyrgidia of Alcamenes, 205. See 
| Alcamenes 

Hecate, Triple, from the Pergamenian frieze, 551 f 

Hegias (cére. B.C. 450), alleged teacher of 
Pheidias, 96, 17§; made a group of the 
PHtoscurt, of doys on rare-horses, and a statue 
of Fferacies, ib. + the Dioscurt removed to 
Rome, 572 

Hegylos and Theocles (cire. B.C. 5 50}, 1 made a 
proup of Cleractes and the Flesperides, 51 fF 

Helbig, Prof., on an archaic Apollo in the 
Villa Ludovisi, 59 

Flelios on his chavtot (Parthenon), 263 

Hellenes. See Greeks 

Hepheestion, statue of by Lysippus, 485; 
Funeral pyre and bier of, §12, See Lysippus 

Hephaestus, his tabled shteld of Achilles and 
* ather works, 20 7, 33, 35; as represented on | 
‘ne Parthenon frieze, 292 f 

fret ‘af arnese (Naples), 347 

Hevacies’ statue of, by Deedalus, at Pisa, 20; 
Hesipd’s shield of, 39; fferacles and the 
Cercopes, 667; combat with an Amazon, 
68 f; contest with Apollo for the Tripod, 
of, 1427; Heracles and the Hind, 107; 
wedding of, cwith tee 131 f; marriage of. 
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Heracles and Pailas, 146 fs Heractes, Atlas, - 


and Hesperid, 220; Heracles and the Cretan 
Bull, 227. See Metopes 

Hleracies Epitrapesios of Lysippus, taken about 
with him by Alexander on his expeditions, 


481; the property successively of Hannibal, 


. Sylla, and Névius Vindex, 22. 

Heracles and the Nemazan Lion, 229 ; parody of, 
by Boethosof Chalcedon, 563 6 See Farnesian 
and Mastai Heracles and Belvedere Torso 

Heraclides, son of Hagnos of Ephesus, supposed 
author of a statue of Ares in the Louvre, 597 

Heraion (temple of Heré) at Argos, sculptures 
of, 346; Polycleitus’ statue of Heré in, 2, 

Heraion at Olympia, 
455; Praxiteles’ Hermes and Dionysus 
found at, #6. ; site of, discovered by German 
excavators, 456 : 

fferé?, symbols of, at Argos and Samos, 16 /, 
214; archaic figure of, in the Ludovisi 
Villa, 79; wedding of, 1423; on the Par- 
thenon frieze, 292; Herd Ludovist, 347 ff ; 
Funo Lentini, 349 

flermaphrodite, origin of the idea, 576 ns 
statue of, ascribed to Polycles 1., §77. 

Herm (archaic symbols of Hermes) of 
Arcadia, 17 

Hermes and the. calf, 99 f 3 carrying a rant, 

100; Hermes reposing (Naples), in the style 

of Chares, 493 

Hermes of Praxiteles, discovered at Olympia, 
457 /; motzf of, taken from Homer, 457 ”; 
description of, 458 ; resemblance to the Bel- 
vedere Mercury, 459. . See Helvagere Mercury 

Hermocles of Rhodes, statde of Bombakos by, 
519 

Hermodorus, 
Athén?, 190 

Hermon of Troezen, archaic statue of Apollo 
Thearius by, andxeoana of the Dioscuri, 93 f 

Herodes Atticus; 580 : 

Herodotus, the religious sentiment in his [Tiss 
tory, 9; om the Pelasgi, 15/3; accomut of 
the colloquy between Croesus and Solon, 8; 

- on the worship of the Cabeiri, 387; on the 

. Egyptian cult of Osiris and Isis, 66%, 663 

Herodotus of Olynthus, made portraits of 

_Phryne and Glycera the Jfetairai, 496 
Hesiod’s shield of Heracles, 39 Ff 


epigram of, on the Lemian 


Hestia Giustiniani (attributed to Calamis), 1667" | 


Pausanias’ account of, - 
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Hetairai, Athenian,.443 OO 

Hettner, Prof., on the Laecoor, 526 " 

Heyne, Prof., theory of, on the Venus de 
Medtcz, 589. 

Hiero II. of Syracuse, colossal Ship of, siz 7. 

Himerius, on the versatility of Pheidias, 
igo 

Hipponax the pet, Ggricatured by Boupalus 
and Athennis, 50; his. revenge, 76. | 

Hirschfeld, Dr., on the A#éé Of Pzeonips, 
241 ;' discovers a work of Praxiteles at 
_ Olympia, 457 

Historical ait, Greek, 635; Pheidias’ statue of 
Miltiudes, 636; Cleobis and Biton and Har- 
modius and A ristageiton, %.; Leiesta the 
poetess, 24. ; late origin of, ib. See Portrait 
Sculpture, Grbek 

Homer, on the relation. of men to the gods, 
il #; his conception of Hades, 12 #2; on 
the chorus of Ariadne by Deedalus, 20; on — 
the Misbe of Mount Sipylus, 30; influence 
of, on Greek art, 31; personality ofj-31 x; 
his gods, 32; his description of the palace | 
of Alctnous, 33; other mythical. descrip- 
tions of, 33 7; of working in metals, 34; his 
armour, modelling in clay, and embroidery, 
353 his skreld of Achilles, 367; his Har- | 
pies, 114 #, 1153 supplies the sof of tht 
Olympian Zeus, 192 ; ‘his description of 
Athéné, 243 ; Ptolemy IV.’s temple of, 
492 #, 513; lines on Menelaus gnd Pairo- 
clus, 532 #, 533; arnesian dust of, at 
Naples, 646 

flomer, apotheosis of (Brit. Mus.), analysis and 

Horace, lines from, on the myth of the 4gr- 
nestan bull, 5313; sneer at art connoisseurs, 
574 2; ridiculed as g connoisseur himself 
by Davus, #2.; on the glories of Augustus 
Cesar’s reign, 654; on the emperor as a 
god, 656 ° * 

Horus (Egyptian deity), Greek and Roman 
view of, 669 ; as represented in art, 7zé.. 

Humann, Mr.,discoveyes of, at P@rgamon, 544 

Hypatodorus and Aristogeiton of Thebes (cérc. 
B.C, 380), made a group of the Seggre against 
Thebes, 495; the Athéxé at Aliptera of 
Hypatodorus regarded as ‘one of the grand- 
est works of art,’ 496 
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J CTINUS, magic-owl of, to1 #5 architect 
of the Parthenon, 183, 204 ; of the temple 
of Apollo in Phigaleia, 306 


Ilium, metope of, 315 f3 Dr. Schliemann’s | 


opinion of, §16 7 
Ino Leucothea {Munich), 375 
Ionians, fondness of, for flowing robes, 7, 9 
Iphigenia, aligy of, 578. sacenfice of {Florence}, 


: r 
fris, on the’Parthenon frieze, 292 
Jsis, worship of, introduced into Romé, 668 ; 
Roman statues of, 668 i. 
Lsocephalism, 60, 298 
Italy, introduction of Greek art into, 567. 
See Etruscan art. Rome 


AHN, O., his interpretatidn of the Orestes 
J and Electra of the Villa Albani, 626 
Jews, the, had no national art, 10. 
Jupiter Otricoli of the Vatican, 1963 Fupeter 
Verosft, 197 
Juvenal, on the Egyptian cult of Azzudbis, 670" 
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ekubet, Prof., on the image of Athéné 
Nike, 322 dP theories as to the temple 
. of Athiné Nike, 3282331 #3 on the Zhorn- 
extractor, 565 ” - | 
Knifesharpener, the (Florence) 561 f 


ACTANTIUS PLACIDUS, on a paint- 


ing of the Méode tragedy, 425 

Ladas the Laconian, Myron’s statue of, £57 

--Lange, Dr. Conrad, his arrangement of the 
fégina marbles, 124 7 

Laocoon, artists of, 520; Pliny’s praise of, 

. B20 #; discovered at Rome in 1506, 520 QB: 
attempts of Italian artists to repair, 521 ; 
the Neapolitan copy, #3. ; controversy on 
the subject, 521; Virgil’s relation, 522 ; 
motif taken from the /Hupersts of Arctinus, 
5233 the story dramatized by Sophocles, 2é. ; 

examination of, 523; arrangement and 
execution .of, 526; other works on the 
subject, 527 .2 

Laphaes the Phhiasian, made an archaic i image 
of Heracies and a colossal nude Afoi/o at 
fEgina, 94 | 

Lastheneia, the Mantinean fefazra, 443 

Latona, grotesque image of, at Delos,- 18 

Layard, Mr., discoveries of, at Nineveh, 38 / 
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‘Lezena (mistress of. Harmodius), statue of,.. by 


- Amphicrates, 95 

Lennian Athéné of Pheidias, 185 ts ; classic 
notices of, 2d, 

Lenormant, M., his discovery of a copy of the 
Athéné Parthenos of Pheidias, 185 

Leochares of Athens (circ. B.C.7372), employed | 
on the Mausoleum of Halicarnassas, 454 ; 
Plato’s and Pliny’s notices ‘ef, 462; This 
statues of gods, 26. ; Ganymede anid the Hagle, 
463 7; works of, in the F4zlippeiom at 
Olympia, 464 ; his Alexander the Great at a 
Lion-huné, statue of fsecrates, and of a 
Stave-dealer, ib. + Leda and the Swan, attri- 
buted to, 465 | 

Leonidas of Tarentum, epigram of, on the Cow 
of Myron, 158 

Leontion, mistress of Epicurus, 443 

Lessing, on beauty and truth in art, 7 #, 525 ; 
lines of Sadoletus from his Zeoceorn, 524 2 ; 
analysis of the Laocoon proup by, 525 7 

feucothea relief (Villa Albani), 117 7 

Libanius, his panegyric of the Afol/o in Daphne, 
463. See Apollo. Bryaxis 

Lindos, symbol of Athéné at, 16 f 

Leeschke, Dr. G., on the works of Praxiteles, 
430 % 

Longperier, M., on the loss of the inscription 
to the Ferzs of Melos. 601 7 

Lucian, notices of art and artists by : Hegias, 
Critios, and Nesictes, 109, 110 2; the 
Piscobolus of Myron, 1§9 23, on female 
beauty, 166; the Lemnmian Athén? Of Phei- 
dias, 189 the Olympian Zeus, 192; the 
Amazon of Pheiaias, 198 ; the Aphrodite of 
Alcamenes, 203 7, 2043 Demetrius of 
Alopeke, 340 #, 341 ”; the Diadumenos 
and Doryphoros of Polycleitus, 352 7; the 

. Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 404; his de- 
scription of the Aphrodite of Cnidos, 445 7, 
446; Euphranor of Corinth, 470 £; on the 

~ cremation and burial of the dead, 664 
dee Sarcophage 

Faicretius, his invocation of Venus, 197 

Luculiuss M., carries off colossal 4Afolla of 
Calamis to Rome, 163 

Lyczus, Mount, in Arcadia, sacred proveon, 16 

Lycia, mythical architects from, 23 #3 art in, 
104, ini ff, 501 7; Sir Charles Fellows’ 
discoveries in, 501 7; the Aereid’ monunien. 
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.’ restored, 7, See Nereid monument. tfar py 
ponument Woe, _ 
Lycius of Eleutherse (circ, B.c. 420}, pupil of 
Myron, 333; among. his works were :— 
Achilles and Memnon, ib. 3 Boy with Pertr- 
ranierion, 334; Autolycus the Paneratiast, 
&e., 334 f _ 
Lysander, artistic celebration of his victory at 
AXgospotomi, 359f : 
Lysicrates, choragic ‘monument of, at Athens, 
473; 475 
Lysippas.of Pelaponnesus (circ, B.C. 330), 
assistaht of Leochares, 464: career of, 4777 
his relation to Alexander the Great, 478, 
480; his originality and productiveness, 
478 7; chief works of :—statues of ZEUS, 
479; “ros in Thespie (see Eras\, 479 As 
statues of Heracles, 480 ff (see Heracles Epi- 
 frapestos); cognate works in the Vatican 
and Capitol, 482; statues of Alexander, 
4835 sop and the seven wise newt, 485 f 
(see Alsop}; Olympian Fuctors, 486; the 
Afoxyonenos, 486 f (see Apoxyomenos) ; 
extant works in the style of, 487; minor 
works of, 488 ; his style, 488 J; school of, 
490; Ais heroes of the Granicus and A Poxy- 
menos transported to Rome, §72 f; the 
fleracles Epitrapezios reproduced in the 
Belvedere Torso, 583 /; the AXaires of, 632 
Lysistratus, brother of Lysippus, style and 
workmanship of, 489 £; his statue of Afe- 
lanippe the Hefaira, 490 , 


? 
‘A DONNA, the Sixtine, 11 
Manad, the, of Scopas, 382: the 
Menad gem, 382.2: Afenad from smyma 
and Sacchante, in the Vatican, 3837; Afe- 
nads Of Praxiteles, 430. See coins and gems 
Magnesia, art school of, 53 ; battle of, 543 
Mamurius Veturius, artist employed by Numa, 
569 | ' | ' am 
Mancinus, L. H., exhibits a picture of Car- 
thage and of the siege operations af ti 
Roman troops, 637 ™ 
Marathon, a sudier of, 1055 pictureof the 
. battle of, by Micon, 636 — 
Marcellus, art plunder of, brought to Rome, 
5713; accused of cdemoralising the citizens 
thereby, 571 7 
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Marcus Cossutius Cerdo, his statues of Satyrs 
(Brit. Mus.), 631 | | 

Marcus Aurelius, reliefs gn Arch and Pillar of, 
641 | 

Marine ‘subjects, Greek and Roman. treat- 

ment of, 395 #7, 400 fe See Dionysus and 

the Tyrrhenian Pirates. Sco pas. Mereid 

onunient a+ 2 

Marsyas, the, of the Lateran, 155 3 of Berlin, 
description of, 562 

Martial, on the art of Pheidias, 200 » ; refer- 
ences to the Fey of Strongylion, 338 2 

Mastat Heracles (Vatican), account of, 592 f 

Mazsaleunt of Halicarnassus, building of, 402 ; 
Testored elevation of, 403 ; Pliny’s account 
of, 72, ; description of, 403 7; Lucian’s 
notice of, 404; its ruins employed to build 
a Christian’ church, 74; remains of in the 4 
British Museum, 76; reliefs of, 407 #7 

Mausolus, King, career of, 402 #3; colossal 
statue of, 404 fi See Mausoleum 

Medicean Venus. See Venus de Medicd 

Medicean Minerva. See Minerva Medici ° ~ 

Medon, accuses Pheidias of embezzlement, £75 

Medusa, archaic heads of, 64, 65 7; statuette - 
of, in the Collegio Romano, 571 

Megara, art school of, 366 

Megarian Treasury at Olyrtpia, 7o £ ° 

Melas of Chios (cdr. ab40 B.C.), one of the 


earliest artists in marble, 49 | my 

Meleager, statue of, in the Vatican, 4go # 

Melos, terra-cotta relief from, r19 7 

Melos, Venus of, date and artistic value of, 
600 7; composition of, 601 ; loss of the in- 
scription to, 74. ; description of, 601 #7; 
cognate works, 603 ; theories as to, 60354 ; 
execution of, 604 

Memmius Regulus, sent wy Caligula to plunder 
Greece of works of art, 573 

Menechmus and Soidas of Naupactus, made 
a chryselephantine statue of Artemis Za- 
Phria, 92 f 

Menelaus bearing the body of Patroclus,' re- 
presentations of, 542 7; lines on the subject 
from Homer, 532 x, 5333 as a work of art, 
533/. See Ajax veseuing the body of Achilles 

Menelaus, pupil of Stephanos (Graeco-Roman 
period), his Orestes and Electra, 62 Sy. See 
Orestes and Electra : 

Menestheus of Aphrodisias, 593 
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“Menestratus, one of the artists employed on _ 


the temple: of Diana at Ephesus, 496 // 
Mengs, Prof., an the Viole group at Florence, 


416; onthe Belvedere Torso of Heractes, 585 f , 
Mencdorus of Athens, made a copy of the | 


Eros of Praxiteles for Thespice, 448. 


Menophantus, artist of the Chigi, Venus, 68, | 


631.. See Ghegt Vers © 

Merope, myth of, 6p6 | 

Messala, V@lerius Max., picture of his battle 
with the Carthaginians, 637 

Messene, art and artists of, 494 /;' statues of 
Epaminondas at, 497 . 

Metals, knowledge of, in the age of Homer, 
34; the invention of casting, 48/ 

Metopes :—~erseus and Afedusa, 64 f 5 fle- 
racles and the Cercopes, 66°f; Athéné and 
the Gian’, 67 f; Acteon and his dogs, 68 7; 
Athéné, 69; Zeus and Hers on Mount Ida, 
ib.; of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
211; of the Theseion at Athens,. 216 #f; 
of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 225 Ke 

. Heracles, Athéné, and Hesperia, 226; He- 

vactes and the Cretan Butt, 227 ; the Séya- 
phalian Birds, 228 5. contest with the Ne- 
‘mean lion, 229; the Augwan Stables, 10. ; 
the rriple Geryon, ib; the Hydra, 230 ; 
Bracks and the Boar, tb. ; Cerberus, tb. ; 
Amason, ib.; the Keryneian ffina, ib. 
q the Mares of Diomede, ib.; of the Par- 
thenon, “251 {3  <Afetope of ilinm, 515. 
See Parthenon. Centauromachia. Apollo, 
temple of, in Phigaleia. Reliefs, &c. 

Meyer, Prof., on the Minerva Medici, 188 / 

Micciades of Chios, 49 

Michaelis, Prof., on the Athéné Parthenos of 
Pheidias, 188 


Michelangelo, his att@mpt to repair the Zao- | 


coon,. 521 


Micon, picture of the battle of Marathon by, 6g6 - 


Millingen, Prof., of the Venus of Melos, 604. 
See Melos, Venus of 
Milo, Venus de. See Melos, Venus of 
Miltiades, consecrates a“statue of the gaat- 
footed Pan who fought at Marathon, 96 //'; 
“Pheidias” group of Miltiades and mythical 
Acroes,.178, 199 roy . 
Minerva Medici of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
_ Paris, 188 f _ 
Minyas, subterranean treasury of, 237° 
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: Mithras, cult.of, introduced. into. Rome. 670 ; 


‘ art representations of, 670 / 

Mnasitimus of Rhodes, son and assistant of 
Aristonidas, 519 a 

Mnesicles, architect, 335 # | 

Montorsoli (pupil of Michelangelo}, attempt 
of to repair the Lascoon, 521°; restoration of 
the Apollo Belvedere, 611, 614 

Morosini, Venetian commander, destruction of 
the Parthenon by, 248 | | 

Moses of Chorene, om an archaic bronze 

_ statue of Dipcenus and Scyllis, 51 

Miiller, ©., on organic forms, 4%; on the 
chorus of Ariadne by Daxdalus, 21; on the 
‘throne of Apollo at Amycle, 41; on the 
invention of casting metals, 487; on the 
altar of the Twelve Geds, 1455 on Myron’s 

. Athénéd and Satyr, 155 ; his interpretation 
of the Farnesian Bull, 5305 on the origin 
of the Hermaphrodite idea, 576 # 

Muramius, transports the art treasures of Co- 
rinth te Rome, 572 . . , 

Murray, Mr., on Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Mycenzx, 27.%, 28 # | a 

Mycenee, Lron-gnie of, 21 #3 éreasuries of 
Minyas and Atgeus, 23°; acropolis of, 243 
Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at, 267 7 

Myron of Eleutherse (circ. B.C. 480), 15473 
chief works of :—group of Zeus, Mthéné and 
Heracles, 1554 statues of Apollo, Dionysos, 
and Athénéd and Satyr, 155 3; xeaton of 
Hecate, 56; bronze Aeracies, Perseus, and 
Medusa, and statue. of _Hrechtheus, 26. ; 
Pausaniaston, 156,43 the Cow, 157; the 
Discobolus, 1§8}3, other works attributed 
to, 160°; his.style, 161 /; 200; opinions of 
classic writers on, 161 7; original and inde- 
pendent genius of, 16253 school of, 333.73 
compared with Polycleitus, 357 /3 . the 
Apollo of, and, Drunken Old Woman at 
Ephesus, 393 _ | 

Mys, his Sattle of the Centaurs on the shield of 
Ahéné Promachgs, YO | 

M#bology, its influence on the art of Greece, 
9 f'; gods of the Germans and Pelasgi, 15/5 
idols and other symbols, 16,. See Art, &c. 


AUCYDES of Argos (cérc. B.C. 440}, | 
adds a statue of Hebe to the Heré of 
Polycleitus, 346, 362; notice of, 361 
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- chief works of :—besides the Ade for the | 


eraion at Argos, he is the. author of a 
ffecate and a Hermes, 362;+statues of 

" Cheimon the Wrestler, Eucles the Boxer, 
and a genre ‘Discobolus, 362 f+ and of 
Erinna the poetess, 363. oS 

Naupacfus, artists of, 92 Ff 

Nemesis, statue of, by Agoracritus, 207 £; copy 
of, in the Lateran, 208. «See Agoracritus 

Neveid monument at Xanthos, Fellows’ and 
Falkener’s reconstructions of, gor f; sculp- 
tutes from, in British Museum, 502; re- 
mains of, 502 7°; analysis of the figures on 
the frieze, §03 7; archeological speculations 
on, 506 /; difficulties of interpretation, 507 f 

Nero, adorns his Goiden House’ with the 
plunder of Greek art, 573; dream of, 629 ; 
Zenodorus’ colossal statue of, 630 . 

Nerva, Emperor, statue of, as Jupiter, in the 
Vatican, 656 | 

Nesiotes. Sve Critios 

Newton, Mr., theory as to the pediments of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, 238; ona 
bust of Aph+odite at Arles, 447; brings the 
Lion of Cnidos to England, 499; discovers 
the Demeter of Cnidos, 500 

Nicarchus, epigram of, on Athén’ Niké, 322 f 

Niceratus of Athens (circ. B.C. 420), réputation 
of, 343; his chief works — Asklepios and 
Hygiein, tb. ; Alcibiades and Demareté, ib. 3 
Glaucifpe, mother of. an elephant, 74. ; the 
poetess and warrior, Zelesi//a, of “Argos, id. 

Nicodamus of Arcadia (civc. B.C. 420), 366; 
made statues of Athéné and@of Heracles 

| shooting the Nemman lion, ib. ~ 

Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, offers to pay the 
national debt of Cnidos for the Aphrodite, 442 

Arké, the, of Peonius, 239 fy Pausanias’ 
notice of, 24. 

Nik? Apteros, temple of, at Athens, 319 fT: 
restored elevation of, 320; controversy 
respecting, 321 #, 322 7; analysis ofetlt 
sculptures on the friege of, 324 7; figttes 
of the balustrade, 326 #7; ynvestige tren of 
German archeologists, 324 £; Prof. Ke- 
ulé’s theoriegon, 328 ff * 

Nile, statuette of, in the Vatican, 517 

Nineveh, Mr. Layard’s discoveries at, 38 f 

4Viobe, archaic figure of, on Mount Sipylus, 28 

‘tobe group, the, 414 f°; miniature sketch of, 
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#6, ; Pliny’s account of, ‘4lan, 41 $n attri- 
buted to Praxiteles, 41% 7; Florentine and 
other groups, 415 4 %21 f¢; at the Uffizi 
Palace, 416; theories on, 416 HI; the cen- 
tral figure, 418; analysis of the other 
figures, 419 #3 other representations of, 
424 #3; removed to Rome, 573. 

Novius Piautus, Attist “Wf the #?%oronian cista, 
5707; Mommsen on, 54 x _., 

Nude, the, introduction into Greece, 7; Phei- 
dias’ treatment of, 271 


(EAN DEITIES, Greek representations 
of, 366 f, 400f. See Nereid monument. 
Dionysus and the Tyrrhenian Pirates, &¢. 
Odeunt, the, at Athens, 182 
Olympia, throne of Zeus at, 42; the Megarian. 
tieasury, 70.75; Pheidias’ exile and recep- 
tion by the Eleians at, 177, 191 f; plain of 
the Altis and its hallowed memories, 223} 
fails under Turkish rule, 224; Mr. R, 
Chandler’s visit to, #. ; Winckelman on, 
#6, ; other European visitors, 24. ; German 
explorations at, 224 4 232 f 237 4, 240, 
456 7; Spartan trophy dedicated at, 359 73° 
the “eraion, 455 f (see Heraion) ; the Philip- 
peton, 464. See Altis. “Delphi. * 
Olympia, temple of Zers at, Pzonius’ decora- 
tions of, 206, 231 77; the sculptures, 223 7% 
the eastern pediment, 231 f°; te western 
pediment, 236 f°; discovery of the W£2é of 
Peeonius at, 240 
Olympian games, their influence on Greek 
~ art, 15] | | 
Olympian Zeus, undertaken by Pheidias, 16% ; 
sotif =f borrowed from Homer, 192; 
classic notices of, rpz, 195; Pausanias’ 
account of, 192 f; material and workman- 
*ship of, 193 7; Jupiter himself pleased with 
it, 1945 restored by Damophon, 24, ; sub- 
sequent fate of, 194; attempt of Caligula 
to remove to Rome, 573. Sve Pheidias. 
Olympiosthenes of Athens, 376 
Onatas, sculptor and painter (circ, 460 B.C.), 
84 7; Pausanias’ account of, 74, 7 besides a 
bronze Apollo and a statue of Hiere, he 
made a group of Grecian Heroes before T. YOY; 
ib. 3 “a Hermes Criophores and the black 
Demeter, 35 f, 136 
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Orchomenus, objects of worship at, 17 3 S#é/é 
of, 106 7 


Orestes and Electra; meeting of, 120 f/f; 
‘Winckelmann’s interpretation of the group 
in the Villa Albani, 625 ;. 
Euripides respecting, 76. ; various opinions 
on, 625 *: Jahn’s interpretation of, 626 ; 
the Neaool#n grour 620 f 

Orphens, Lyrydice, end Flermes, relief, 302 F 

Overbeck, on the chorus of Ariaine by 
Deedalus, 20 f 

Ovid, on Greek dancing, 6 

Ovius, C., artist of a bronze head of Medusa, 
in the Collegio Romano, 571 

Owl, colossal, from the Acropolis of Athens, 101 


ore 


AZONIUS OF MENDA, supposed pupil 

_ of Pheidias, 205, 231 7, 236; remsins 

of, 205 #; Niké on a pillar, 205, 207, 239 ; 

his Chartot-race between CGenomaus and 

Pelops, 205; works of, discovered at 

_ Olympia, 237 7; finishes the older Ar‘- 
mision at Ephesus, 391 

Pestum, Doric temple of, 43 

Painting, Greek and Roman, references to, 
36 ff, 42, 84, 150, 175, 19%, 418, 425, 
559 #, 596, 623 , 633, 635 f, 637 

Palty, Mr. F. A., om the antiquity of Homer, 
3f Bo rm, 

Wallas, archaistic, from Herculaneum, 139 ; 
marriage of Pallas and fferacies, 146 A 3 
Pallas Giustiniani (Vatican), 183 ”, 1894 

Pallas Velletri, of the Louvre, 183 #— 

Panznus, a painter and brother of Pheidias, 
42, 175, 191; his pictures of f/e//las and 

- Salamis, 633° - 

Panathenaic vases, 100, 102 ow 

Panathenaic procession, the, 274; the ship on 

_ wheels, 274 2; peplos of Athéné, 274, 275 #, 
2367 ; supposed representation of, onthe Par- 
thenon ‘friezes, 275 1, 276. See Parthenon 

Pandroseton, sanctuary of the, 314 /; caryvatids 
of, 3157 .. 

Pansherma, archaistic (Brit. Mus.), 140 i 

Papias of Aphrodisiase See Aristeas and Papias 

Papylis, papil of Praxiteles, 405; works of, 
removed to Rome, 573 

Parmeniscus,, made merry at sight of the 
_wooden Zafona of Delos, 18 

Paros, art in, 376, 3787 
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Parthenon, statuette of Athéné, from the, 
100 7; archaistic pedestal from the, T4I ; de- 
dicated, 182 ; built by Ictinus, 183 ; material 
and construction of,.#.; the ‘crown of 
Greek art,’ 2423 building of the post-Per- 
sian, 245 #%; restored viey of, 246; its 
plastic decorations, 246 *; ground plan of, 
247 ; vicissitudes of, #4. ; notices .of its re- 
mains by missioparies and travellers, 247 7 ; 
destruction of, by the Turks and Venetians, 
248; sculptures from, brought to- England 
by Lord Elgin (see. Elgin, Lord), 249; 
figures on the pediments of the, 257 /, 
261 #; Carrey’s drawings, 257, 258, 263 ; 
extant figures fromthe, 264 7°; the frieze of 
the Cella, 273 7; controversy as to the 

- triumphal representation on the frieze, 275 7, 
276; figures of horsemen, chariots, -musi- 
cians, &c., 27677, 281 f, 282; sheep and 
cows for sacrifice, 233; train of noble 
maidens, 24.3; of female #efoeizo: and 
archons, 287 ; central group of gods, 288 77; 
the five central figures, 295 7°; conception 

and execution of the Procession,-297 77 
Pasiteles and his school (circ, 89 B.C.), 622 7; 
employed on the Portico of Metellus, 24; 
notices of his contemporaries, #4. ; his 
statues of Fuprter and the learned Roscius, 
46. 3 productions of his imitators, 623 f (see 
Esquiline Venus and Kacing Girt.) 
Pasquine, See Menelaus bearing the bady of 
_ Patraclds 
Patrocles of Sicyon, employed on the Lysander 
trophy at Glympja, 360 

Paullus imilius, admiration of, for the Olym- 
pian Zeus, 192 ; immense art plunder of, 572 
Pausanias, notices of art and artists by: on 
archaic idols, 18 #; the works of Epeius, 
24; the cyclopean remains of Mycenz and 
Tiryns, 22 .f; the archaic “/tode on Mount 
Sipylus, 29; his account of the chest of 
? Copselus, 40; onthe Amyclean Apollo, 41 ; 
Gia statue of Rhgecus of Samos, 49; the 
“worts of Theodorus of Samos, #4.; of the 
Cretan artists Dipcenus and Scyllis, 50; on 
the fist works in ‘marble, z& ; on Clearchus 
of Rhegium, 52,/; his account of Smilis of 
fEgina, 533 on an archaic statue of Arra- 
chion the Pancratiast, 59; the works. of 
Simon of A®gina, $3; his account of 
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Onatas and his works, 84 /; on the works " 


of Glaucus and Dionysius, 90 #; the 
school of Critios, 96; the /omé of Androk- 


fos, 105 # ; his reverence for archaic images, . 


436; on Myron’s Aecare and other: works, 

#56 f; on the Athenian Pallas; 182; his 

account of the Olympian Zeus, 192 fF} on 

the Aphrodite Urania and other works of 

Pheidias, 197_ f°; notice af Alcamenes, 203 ; 

on the metopes of-the temple of Zeus at 

Olympia, 225 2; his account of its sculp- 

tures, 231 ¥ ; notice of the Av#é of Peonius, 
239; the pediments of the Parthenon, 257; 

‘* the sanctuary of Pandrosus, 344 2: on the 
origin of Caryatids, 316 £3; notice of a iVidé 
Apteres of Calamis at Olympia, 324 #3 of 
the works of Lycius of Eleuthera, 334; of 
Callimachus, 339,+340; on--the Aeré of 
Polycleitus,' 3463-on: Polycleitus’ skill as 
an architect, 358; on the works of Scopas, 
393 3 notice of a Wiebe proup at Athens, 
4243; of Praxiteles, 427; on Praxiteles’ 
Satyr and other works, 436 7, 454 /; his 
account of the Heraion at Olympia, 455 4; of 
the statues dedicated by Attalus at Athens, 
535 #3 his reference to the Great Altar of 
fergamon, 544; his account of the invasion 
of Greece. by the Gauls, 615 ; on the statues 
of Antizous, 660 3 on the cult of Isis, 668 

Pedestal, archaistic, from the Parthenon, 141 ; 
three-sided (Dresden), reliefs on, 142 f; of 
Puteoh, 634 f See Bases ® 

Pelasgi, their mode of worship, 15 73 origin 
and names of their deitigs, 16 

feleus and Thetis, strugete of, bronge figures 
(Florence}, 133 

Peloponnesian war, influence of, on the art of 
Greece, 371 /; on the social position of 
women, 442 

Peloponnesus, art and artists of, 131 4, 345, 
366, 477 f 

Penelope {Galleria delle Statue of the Vatigad) 
attributed to Calamis, 168 f£ See Calarftis 

Perdix, mutdered by Daedalus, 19%. SeaTafBs 

Pergamon, plastic art in, 534 7: tH Attalid 
dynasty, 534@ invasion*of, by the Gauls, 
$35. gives an impulse to art in, 26. ; groups 
of statues offered at Athens, 535; extant 
works of, 536 #; Pliny’s notice of artists 


of, 536; figures of Gauls, 538 #; dying | 
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Amazon and Persian, 539 7; other Ggures 
of Gauls, 540 f°; a second Gallic invasion, 
§43, defeated by Euntenes 11., who spends 
his wealth in aderning his capital, 2, ; 
hbrary of, 543 #; Adar of (Berlen Museum) 
543 #; German excavations, 544 / (see 
Altar of Pergamon) ; other works fc-und at, 
955775 the dytig Gaal, 558 #E Gaul billing 
“is wife, 560 7; The uife- sharpener (Flo- 
rence), 561 7; Afarsyas (Berlinyt 562 - 
Pericleitus, teacher of Antiphanes of Argos, 360 
Pericles, entrusts the control of the public 
works of Athens to Pheidias, 175 ; accused 
of embezzlement, 176; magnificent build- 
ings of, 182; busts of, 649 . 
Peristomion, reliefs on a, in the Capitoline 
Museum at Rome, 146 f; similar works, 76. 
ferseus beheading the Medusa, archaic reheis,, 
of, 64, 119g, 120 # 
Persia, cult of Mithras introduced from into 
Rome, 670 
Petronius, on Myron as an artist, 161 
Peucestes, a soldier of Alexander, Tisicrates’ , 
statue of, 491 
Pheedrus, notice of Praxiteles by, 428; on 
Lysippus’ statue of Aisop, 485 
Pheidias, chrone ofthe Olvinpian Zeus by, 42 ; 
contemporaries and pregursors of, 96, 451, 
203 7; probable date of"his birth, 174; his 
early years, 175; the friend of Pericles, 24,; 
accusations against, 175 7; sal to have 
caused the Peloponnesian war, 176; classic 
notices of, 176 7, 189 7, I91 fy 194 F 
197 f, 200 #; exiled to Ehs, 176 /; 
his studio at Olympia, 177; patronage 
of Cimon, 178; his decoration of ghe 
Thesetog, 2.3 chief works of :—bronze 
group of Gods and H7groes offered at Delphi, 
179, 199; chryselephantine Athéndg, 179; 
“acrolith of Aihéné Areia at Plates, 74. : 
Athéné Promachos for the Parthenon, 2d, ; 
the Adséné Parthenos, 183 73 prodigality 
of the Athenians towards their goddess, 
183 #; imitations#185 74; presents his own 
portrait on her shield, 186; the Leszszéas 
Athéné, 189 73; contest with Alcamenes, 
190; his residence at Olympia, 191 f; the 
Olympian Zeus, 192 f, approved by Jove 
himself, 194; Aphrodite Urania, 197; the 
Anadyumenos, 198 f; the Amazez, 198; 
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minor works of, 199 /; character of his 
genius and style, 200 #3 his pupils, 203 FB 
Miiller’s and Brun®’s conjectures as to his 
visit to Elis, 206; his decorations of the 


Parthenog, 242; his part in the Parthenon © 


sculptures, 297 /; as compared with Poly- 
cleitus, 345 4 356 3 supposed copies of 
his Amazoy in the atiemn, 350, 35% 73 
his statue of Afiigades, 636. See Parthenon. 
- Olympial? Zeus, &, 
Pherze, idol pillars at, 16 
Phigaleia, temple of Apoilo in, 30677. See Apollo 
Philetserus, founder of the Attalid dynasty at 
Pergamon, 534 | 
Philip of Macedon, despoiled of his art 
ireasures by Flaminius, 572 
Philippeton, the, at Olympia,’ works of Leo- 
7 chares in, 464 
Philippus the Crotonian, monument to, for 
his beauty 5 
Philiscus | Rhodes (cére. B.C. 156), 5193 
made statues of Apollo, Diana, Venus, and 
the Wine Muses, 520; the Vatican Afuses 
and Terpsichore said to be copies, ib, 
Philoctetes, Pythagoras of Rhegium’s statue 
of, 153. f; on gems, 7, 
Philostratus, on the genius of Pheidias, 202 ; 
oy the Heré of Polycleitus, 347 
Phlius, art school of, 94 
Phocians, tripod gledicated by at Delphi, 142% 
Phociott, statue of (Vatican), 650 
Phoenicia, the Astarte Aphrodite of, 16 
-Phradmon, competition of with Polycleitus 
and Pheidias, 350, 365; works of, 365 
Phrygian Atys, in the Lateran, 670 
Phryne the /efasra, Praxiteles outwitted by, 
. 4373 exhibits her beauty to the Athenians, 
4433 the model of the Venus of Cuidos, 
444, 446; Praxiteles’ statues of, 452 ; 
Phyromachus of Pergamon, 537 3 his statue 
of Asklepios, 26. | 
Pindar, on the relation of men to the gods, 
j1; oa temple decorations, 45 ##; dedi- 
cated the Zeus Ammntoi of Calamis, 163 ; 
on the Altis of Olympia, 223 #3 on the 
statues of, Rhodes, 518 
Pioméino statue, the, in the Louvre, 58 f 
Pison, pupil of Amphion of Athens, 96 
Pison of Calureia, engaged on the Lysander 
trophy at Olympia, 360 
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‘Piston, statues of Arrmzes and Ares by, 496 


Pittheus, architect of the temple of Apollo 
Thearius at Troezen, 93 

Plastic art. See Art . 

Plato, on the statues of Deedalus, 20 # ; on 
the madness of the M:enads, 382 #; on the 
(listinction between fwepes and wéBos, 386 7; 
on the Greek love of nature, 435 # | 

Plautilla, wife of Caracalla, as dphradite, 44a f 

Pliny, notices of art and artists by :—his 

account of Dibutades of Sicyon, 47 /; on 
the works of Theodorus of Samos, 49; of 
Boupalus, so; of Dipoenus and Scyllis, 24. ; 
story of these artists, 51 #5 on the works 
of Simon the AZginetan, 84; on the Athenian 
contemporaries of Pheidias, 963.0n the 
early history of painting, 150; on Pytha- 
goras of Rhegium, 152 7; the character of 
Myron’s art, 16% 7, 162; the works of 

Calamis, 164; notice of the Lemnian 

Athéné of Pheidias, 189; on Pheidias’ 

minor works and style of art, 198 7, 200; 

notice of Alcamenes, 203; on the emesis 

and other works of Agoracritus, 207 73 the 
works of Lycius of Eleutherse, and Styphax 
of Cyprus, 334 #, 3353 on Cresilas’ por- 

trait statue of Pericles, 335; notice ol 

Strongylion, 337 # ; of Polycleitus’ works, 

352 f; of Cephisodotus the Elder, 374; 

and of Polycles of Athens, 376; his account 

of the Zeneple of Artemis at Ephesus, 391 5 

on the works of Scopas, 392, 394 /3 his 

account of the Afausolenm of Hajicarnassus, 

403; notictrof Praxiteles, 427 ; the Pertes 

of Cnidos, 441, 4445 ona statue of Phryne 

(the Weeping Wife and: Laughing Hariot), 

by Praxiteles, 452 f; his Chartoteer, 4533 

on the works of Praxiteles, 454/73 notice of 

Cephisodotus IT. and of Silanion of Athens, 
467 f; of Lysippus and his works, 47%, 
488 an; of Lysistratus, 489 ; Euthycrates, 
rounil of Lysippus, 490 # ; his account of 
tk: Colossus of Rhodes (se Colossus), 492 
“. ona work of Amphistratus, 497 3 Aris- 
tonidas af Rhodes, 519; his account of the 
Laccomt, §20 #,°521 f; nofice of Perga- 
menian artists, §36 # ; on the cessation and 
revival of Greek art, 576; Diogenes of 
Athens, 593; Pasiteles, 622; anecdote of 
Nero’s dream, 629; ° on the lost art of 
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bronze casting, 630; cia Greek portrait | 


statues, 646 #2; on Roman portrait statues, 650 
Plutarch, his description of the Delian Apollo 
of Tecteeus and Angelion, 52 #; on. the 
abundance of artistic materials in the time 
of Pheidias, 2743 on the perils to which 
the artist was exposed, 175 #2; on Pheidias’ 
condemnation and imprisonment, 176: on 
the buildings erected by Pericles at Atgens, 
182; 0n the Aphrodite Urania, 108 n; 
sayigg of Polycleitus recorded by, 356 ; notice 
of Lysander’s trophy at Delphi, 360; on the 
prodigies preceding the fall of Antony, 536 # 
‘dlycleitus I. of Sicyon (circ. B.c. 482), his 
competition with Pheidias, 198, from whom 
he is said to have learned engraving, -20¢ ; 
pupu of Ageladas, 345 7; classic notices of, 
345, 347, 350°; compared -.with Pheidias, 
346, 35673. his statue of Heré in the Heraion 
aishrpos, 346; the Heré Ludovis: at Rome 
anid to be in the style of, 347; other types, 
348 73 statue of Hernies, 349 7; doubtful 
works of, i. ; works mentioned by Pliny 
and Cicero, 350; the Amazon in compe- 
tition with Pheidias and other artists, 350 £ 
393 ; supposed copies of this work, 351 2; 
his specialty—the Diadumenos, 352; the 
Lioryphoros, 353 £3; supposed extant copies, 
3543 Athlete, Wrestler, and Astragalizontes, 
35473 the Canephore and Artemon, 356; 
style and genius of, 355 #; compared with 
Myron, 357; his skill as an architect, 358 ; 
school of, 350 # 
Polycleitus IJ, pupil of Naycyde@®364 ; made 
statues of Zeus Afetlichios, Zeus Phiggos, and 
Anttfaires of Miletus, 364 £ 


a 


Polycles I, of Athens (circ. B.C. 372), his por- - 


trait statue of Aicibiades, 376, 576 

Polycles IT. (Greco-Roman period), pupil of 
Stadieus, 577; made statues of Astynfas of 
Ephesus, of Fuxe and Fepiter, and of 
fferacles,«td, 5. alleged author of the ire 
maphrodite, tb, 

Polycrates, ring of, 49 

Polydorus, one of the artists of the PF aocoon, 
520 f/f. See Lagoon > 

Polyeuctus of Athens (arc. B.C. 280), 469; 
Statue of Deniosthenes hy, 4703; supposed 
copy in.the Vatican, #4. 

Polygnotus, the painter, 175 
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| Pomponius, C, (circ. B.C. 218), author of'2 s¢a- 


tucile of Medusa in the Collegio Romano, 571 
Porphyrion, giant, the te?7ker of Zeus, 555 
Portrait sculpture, Greek, 645 #3 of the Alex- 

andrian pefiod, 646; figures of Homer, 

Alczus, Anacreon, and Tyrteus, 646 /; 

Statue of Sophocles, 647 £; bysts of Euri- 

pides, 648 ; atid ot*er port”its of poets, 

orators, and statesmen, €}q f 
Portrait sculpture, Roman, Pliny on, 650; cha- 

racteristics of, 650 /; portraits of Scipio 

Africanus, Pompey, Julius Cesar, Meczenas, 

and the poets, &c., 651; of the emperors, 

652 93 statue eguesires et in bigis, 65% f; 

deihed - emperors, 656; Roman women, 

656 7; refined taste of the drapery, 657 /: 

deified ladies, 658 ; of Antinous, 659 ff. See 

Antinous . . 
Foseidon, torso of, 258; on the Parthenon 

frieze, 293 
Poseidon and Amphitrite, marrid, bf, xelief 

in Munich, 395 7; analysis of the figures of, 

396 # 
fosetion’s contest with Athéné, from the Par- 

thenon, 257 ¥ 
Prachov, Prof,,on the Aigina marbles, 126 
Praxias and Androsthenes of Athens {etre. B.C, 

430), their decorations -f the temple AGL 

Apollo at Delphi, zi0f 
Praxidamas the boxer, portraigstatue of, 645 4 
Praxilla, lyric poetess of Sicyon, statue of, by 

Lysippus, 485 
Praxiteles, his 4fhredite compared with the 

Aphrodite Urania of Pheidias, 197; his de- 

corations of the temple of Aphrodite Praxis 

at Megara, 3586/3; the Niobe group attai- 
buted to,g15 4; birth and date of his activityy 

427; enthusiasm of ,slassic authors for, 

4273 his productiveness and extended 

sphere of his work, 428 7; as compared 

with Scopas, 429; his Works at Thebes, 

Plate, and in Asia Minor, 2. ; list of his 

works, 429 7; among mary others :—the 

f welve Geds, tb, + Leape and Réstoration of 

Cora, 430; Manads, thy, Trephomius, 432: 

Apollo Sauroctonus, 432 f, and copkes, 433 /; 

Dionysus at Elis, 434 #3 the satyr, 4367 ; 

hoaxed by Phryne, 437; copies of the Satyr, 

438 f 3° Silenus and the infant Dionysus, 

439 f; Aphrodite of Cnidos, a4 ff (see under 
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Aphrodite) 5 the sculptor of women, 442 fF 5 | 


a nude and draped Aphrodite, 444; other 
statues of Aphrodtie, 4473; Eros in Thespie, 


447 f; other statues of Eros, 4507; the. 
Diadumenos in Athens, 4513 statues of | 


Phryne, 452; the Chariofeer and Warrior 
standing dat his horse, 4535 works in the 
Ceramicus’. “Athen 454; 5 Harmodtus and 
_ Aristegerfon, 4s) Hermes and Dro+rysis, 
455 f (see Heraion at Olympia); cognate 
examplesy 456 ; characteristics of his style, 
460 f; statue by, in the temple of Tropho- 
nius, 491 73 works of, removed to Rome, 573 
Preller, Prof., his theory on the Se/vedere 
- Apollo, G15 ' 
Proclus, on the Lavcoot, 525 7 
Procopius, on the Cew of Myron, 1 58 2. See 
~ Myron ° 
Proetus, King, invites architects from Lycia to 
fortify Tiryns, 23 ; 
Propertius, on the works of Myron, 160; on 
the Apollo Citharadus, 386; lives on Praxi- 
- teles, 428; notice of Timotheus, 4606 ; on 
the Egyptian worship of Anudis, 670 n° 
Propylza, on the Acropolis of Athens, 182 
Prusias, King of Bithynia, 537 
tolerty II., pompa of, 513 
Ptdlemy IV., gigarlic Sip of, 513 
wtolichus of Aigina écfre. B.C. 268), made 4 
® statue of the bhy-wrestler 7 Acognetus, 84 


Pullan, M%., his restored view of the Wause-- 


leum of Halicarnassus, 403. Se Mausoleum 

* Puteoli, reliefs on basis of, 634 / 

Pytilampes of Messene (circ. B.C. 372), work 

, by, 495 

Pycrhus (cre, B.C. 420), statue of Alhéné 

+ Hygteia by, 34! c 

Pythagoras of Rhegium (c7¢. 480 B.C.), 152 73 
his chief works :—~A pollo in contest with the 
Python, 152; bronze ANiké, statues of Fem- 
tiscus, Euthymus a Pancratiast, A stylus, 
Perseus, Polynices, ang Eteocies, io, , diuropa 
and the Bull, 152 7/3 aud Phitoctetes, 15373 
copies of the last work’ still extant, 74.5 cha- 
racter and style of “iis work, 153, 200 - 


UINTILIAN, notices of art and artists 
by: the works of Hegias, 109; Myron’s 
Discobolus, 159 ; his opinion of Myron as 

an artist, 62; on the works cf Calamis, 165; 
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"the Atkéné Parthenos and Olympian Zeus, 


196; notice of Demetrius of Alopeke, 3407 ; 
on the works of Polycleitus, 353, 356; on 
a picture of Timanthes the.Cynthian, . 596 


Fe? CING GIRL of Pasitelgs’ school, 627 f; 
motif and description of, 7. F 

Ravaisson, M., on the Venus of Melos, 604 

Redoffe; Lord Stratford de, sends reliefs from 
the Mausodeun: of Halicarnassus to England, 
407 ae 


. Relief style, the, §9 7 - 


Reliefs, Greek archaic, 28, 40,f, 59/3 from 
the Temple of Assos, 61 f:—Lions, Luts, 
Sphinxes and Centaur, Banquet, Heractes, 
Triton and Nereids, ib; the Amtphtaraus | 
Stélé at Sparta, 71 f; Dionysus and Semele, 
733 Youth feeding a serpent, 743 telief from 
Samothrace, 773 Attic, 98 /, 102 7, 1095/5 
of the Harpy monument, 111 #3 the Leuco- 
thea, 117 7°; the relief of Thasos, 118 7; from 
Melos, 119 f; Wedding of Zeus and Hert 
(Villa Albani), 142 ; contest for the Delphtan 
tripod, 142 f; consecration of a tripod, 14373 
from the Aitar of the Twelve Gods, 145973 
on the erisfomtion (Capitoline Museum), 
146 f; Apollo and Niké (Brit. Mus. ), 147 73 
the Three Graces, 148 f; chatr of the pricsis 
of Dionysus, 149; Penelope (Chiaramonti 
Gallery), 168 ; the Eveusinzan deities, 301 ys 
Orpheus and Eurydice, 362 f; sepulchral | 
stele, 304; from the temple of Apollo in 
Phigaleia, 307 f°; from the temple of Niké, 
329 f; fm the Mazsoleum of Halicar- 
nassug, 407 ff; Attic sepulchral, 454; of 
the Salpion vase, 5094/3 of Sosibios, 595 > 
reliefs on the sarcophagi, 664 7. See Me- 
topes. Parthenon. Olympia, Temple of 
Zeus at, &c. : 
Reliefs, Roman, 636; chief Roman reliefs 
637; the drch of Claudius, ib. 5 of Fitts, 
© 637 f (sce Titus, Arch of); ef Trajan, 
*538 ; Pillar of Trajan. #6, (see Trajan) ; of 
: 4 méoninus Pins, 64; Arch and Pillar of M. 
Aurellus, 641 {3 Arch of Septimius Severus, 
642? of Constantine, 642", See Portrait 
sculpture, Roman | | 
Religion, influence of, on Greek art, 9 7 
Renan, M., on the efotheosts of Faustina, O41 a 
Rhegium, art school of, 52, 152 
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Rhodes, art and artists in, 492 f, 518 7; Mr, | 


Ross’s discoveries, 76, Jee Colossus 

Riicecus and ‘Theodorus. of Samos {ezre. 580 
B.C.), supposed works of, 48 f 

Ricci, Florentine artist, 533 

Riviere, Marquis de, presents the Venus of 
Aeies to Louis KVIIEL, 6o1 

Komans, the, early ignorance of art of, 571; 
delighted with their art spoils, 572% be- 
come connoisseurs, 573 /; inflaenceof Greek 
artsy, §73 7/3 artistic genius of, 575 7; 
their fondness for the Apexyomenas of Ly- 

, SIppus, 574 

Rome, immense art plunder brought to, 572 //: 
filled with works of Greek art, 574 /; de- 
mand for copies, 575; Greek artists of- the 
Augustan age, 5767; revival of Greek art 
in, 26; foreign cults introduced into, 667 va 

Noudanini Medusa at Munich, 65 

Ross, Mr., his art discoveries in Rhodes, 518 f 


ADOLETUS, lines from, on the Laocoon, 
524 2 

Salomons, Mr. Geskel, on the attitude of the 
Venus of Melos, 603 

Salpion, author of the Funt of Gaéla, 580 
594 ; another relief seen by Welcker, 580 

Samos, art: school of, 48 / _ : 

Samothrace, art in, 77/3 relief from, 77 ST3 
island of, 387 

sappho, busts of, 647 

Sapphe and Alceeus, 119 n, 120 

Sarapis, of Bryaxis, remo ram Sinope to 
Egypt, 465 7, 669; bust of in the Watican, 
466; statues of, 669 

sardis, capture of, by Cyrus, 26 2 

Sarcophagi, account of the, 664; subjects of 
reliefs on, 664 #3 testimony of, to the im- 
mortality of the soul, 665; the Amazon 
sarcophagus at Vienna, the Aiebzd and 
Bacchus sarcophagi of the Vatican and ¥° 
pitol, 665 £ 

satyrs, the, 437; Satyr of Praxiteles, 43 f* 
representations of, 439 £ . 

Schelling, on natere and art, 3; virtué and 
beauty, 418 7 

schiller, on Greek art, 13 2; on the Gods of 
Greece, 14 #; on artistic genius, 202 7; on 
Greek love of nature, 434 2, 435 # 
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Schliemann, Dr., his discoveries at Mycenz 
and Troy, 26/, 515 f 
Schnaase, Prof., on the sraying Soy (Berlin), 
490 
Scipio, Cornelius, removes the art treasures of 
Magnesia to Rome, 572 
Scipio, Lucius, picture of his victary over An- 
tiochus, 637 . . 
Scopas of Paros (circ. B.C. 87}, arghitect and 
sculptor, 378; chief works :—th- temple 
and tts sculptures of dthénd Alea at Tegea, 
and temple of Askledros at Gortys, 378 #7; 
Aphrodite Pandemos, 379 + statues of 
étecate and feracies, 380; his residence at 
' Athens, 26; - the fiviunyes, 16.3 the Cane- 
 phore, 3807; Hestiaand fterma_of Hermes, 
351; the raging Bacchante, 362 3 extant 
representation of this work, 383 £; Apollo 
Khamnus, 384 (; Eros, fftmeros, and 
fothos, 386 f; Aphrodite and Pothos in 
samothrace, 387; Artemis Hubleva in 
Thebes, 387, /; -tthéné Pronaia in Thebes, 
388 5 pollo Smintheus and Leto and Ordy- 
gia, 38g ; employed on the temple of Ar- 
temis at Ephesus, 391; group of Mio ny sits 
and Athéné in Cnidos, 392 ; Aphrodite in 
Pergamon, 74. ; probable copies off, 3932 
statue of Ares, tb; Ach2jes group in Ti-' 
thymia, 394 f (see Poseidon and A mphitrite)si 
Supposed copies of, 396 7; -his work. at the> 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, 402 H (see 
Mausoleum); possibly the author of the 
‘Viobe group, 415 f (see Niobe) ; character- 
istics and style of, 425 /; as compared with 
 Praxiteles, 429; his Aphrodite removed to 
Rome, 573 ? 
sculpture, ¢ See Art 
scyllis. See Dipcenus ard Scyllis 
Scymnus, Athenian artist, 96 . 
Scyros, capture of, by the Athenians, 178 
selinus, metopes from the temple of, 64 # 
seneca, on the Oympian Zeus, 195 ; 
Septimius Severus, Arch of, 642 _ 
Sepulchres, reliefs frém, 111, 362 7, 304 Kf 
4535 forms of, 304 2, 385 2. See Sircophagi 
Serambus of gina, 86 ? 
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Shelley, on the birth of Minerva, 262 x ; ‘on 


the Mzenads, 384 2 
Sicyon, Art and artists of, 477, 869, 361, 
393 7,°492 : 
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“Silanion of \Atfiens (circ. B.C. 328), sculptor of 
thief works :—the- 


portrait statues, : 468 ; 
dying Socasta, 409; Sappho in Syracuse, 
portrait of Plato, and of Afollodorus the 
_sculptor, 76,4 7 

Silenus, in early Greek art, 439; Praxiteles’ 
conceptiompof,. 2d. ~ 

Simmias (Da alid), af-haic statue of Dionysus 
‘attributed to, 9 

Simon of Aigina (circ. B.C, 472), Pausanigs’ 
notice of, 83 7 ~. 

Sipylus, Mount, archaic figure of Niobe gn, 
28 2, 290 f 

Sirens, figures of, as ornaments of graves, 305 

* Smyrna, slatue of the Drunken old woman at, 

attributed to Myron, 393 ,. 

Socrates, on dancing, 6 #; on the statues of 

*  JQuedalus, 2c 3 supposed works of, as an 

artist, 341; his Hermes Propulaics, 342 ; 
the Three Graces, ib. 3 statue of, by Ly- 
sippus, 455 


Soidas of Naupactus. See Menachmus 


- Sophocles, on the Mode of Mount Sipylus, | 


30; on the best ornament of a woman, 
442; myth of the Zaocoon dramatized by, 
523, 5249 ; account of portrait statue of, 647 7 

Sophroniscus, father of Socrates, 441 

SGandre, the, of £alamis, diversity of opinion 
on, 164 See Calayeis 

@Sosibios, Bacchic reliefs by, 581 ; vase of, 595 

Sparta, Syinbol of the Deroscurt at, 17; art 

_ school of,.51 4, 54, 71, 73 3 the daphiaraus 
siélé at, 71 7; reliefs from (see Reliefs), 737 

Spata, the Spsznx of, 98 

Spenser, on the train of Dionysus, 437 

Sackelberg, Prof., on the technical meaning 
of derds, céraua, 45 #3 his Mscovery at 
Athens, J07 fj #* 

Stark® Mr., on the Zavcoon, 525 o 

Stele. See Sepulghres 

Stephani, M., on Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries at Mycene, 26 7; on the Lelvedere 
Torso of gferactes, 5843 his theory.as to the 

Siroganoff A pollo, 614° 

Stephanci, pupil of “Pasiteles, his Orestes and 
it: replicas, 624 f 

Stepaanus of Byzantium, 
Giaucus of Chios, 48 

Sthennis of Olynthus (circ. B.C, 328), 468; 

made a group of Demeter and Zeus, statue 


references of to 








TEM. 
_of Autolycns and of the. Olympian victors, 
 -Pyttalus and Cherilus, ib. 

Strabo, on the fortifications of Tiryny. 23; : 
notice of the Olympian Zens, 194 7 "Eis 
praise 6f the xrana of Polycleitus, 347 + : oa. 
the reconstruction of Pergamon by Eumenes . 
IT., 543 

‘ Strangford’ A pollo, the, in the British 
M“Seum, 58 *- 

Stratonicus of Cyzicus (cere. B.C, 240), sculptor 

and carver, 536: made statues pate 

sophers and satyrs, 18, ° “es 

Strongylion, of the school of Myron (etre. 

B.C. 415), 3373 chief works of :—Artemiis 

Sotaira and Afuses on Mount ffeltcon, 337 — 

J} statues of an Amazon and of a Boy, ey. 

Wooden Horse of the Acropolis, 338-3 Mar- E 

tial’sand Aristophanes’ references to, 338 #7 

Styphax of Cyprus (circ. B.C, 440}, statue by; 

335; Pliny’s story of, 335 # 

Sulla, dedicates Myron’s Dionysus on Mount 
Helicon, 155; art talismans worn by, 574 7 

Sybel, Ludwig-y., on the 7 alleytand Zeus, 140 

Syniplegma tn Pergamus, of Cephisodatus EI., . 
407 

Syria, patronage of art by the seleuci and 
Antiochi, §1 5 - gods of, in art, 670 _ 


ACITUS, on Agrippina the Elder, 656 # 
Talleyrand Zeus, in the Louvre, 139: - 

Talos, pupil of. Ozdalus, murder of, 19 

Tarentum,. colossal statue of Zeus at, 479 

Tatian, on the statue of A‘sop by Lysippus, 
485 ; notice ofeMallistratus, ecul ptor of the 
Evade, 576 

Tectzeus and Angelion (czrc, B.C. $48}-.statues 
of Apollo and the Graces of, 52 

Tegea, temple of Athena Alea at, 378 f 

Telamon, expedition of, from /Bgina, 123 — 

Telchines, the, archaic workers in metals, 18 

Telecles of Samos, 49 | 


Baie myth of, 555 7 
e 


estila the poetess, statue of, 636 

Tentwles, Greek, forms of architecture, 43 F3 
plastic ornaments of, 213 7; the pediment, 
trigryphion and jonic fritze, 213 f, 231 ; 
sculptures of the Theseion at Athens, 215 
ff; temple of Zens at Olympia, 223 #5 
meiopes, 216 7, 225 -ff; the Parthenon, 
242 ff; temple of Apollo in Phigaleia, 306 
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. 3 Erechtheumn, temple of Athéné Polias “| 
and Pandroseion, 314 f°; temple of Mud? | 
| Apteros, 319. f7. See.Metopes, Reliefs: &c.. } 


Yinea, Apollo of, 56 f | ) 

Tertullian, on. the Aferé of Polycleitus, 346. 

Thasos, archaic relief of, 118 f | 

Thebes, art and artists of, 92, 495 

Themistocles, entices foreign artists to Athens, 
172. Ff; his administration, L77: pe*yaits 
of, 64g a 

See Hegylos 


Theogles, 
Theoct) genus, » qming.of to the suitors in the, 


Oty "sey, IZ # | 


“Theocosmus of Megara, assistant of Pheidias, | ° 


> 209; employed on: the Lysander trophy at 
| Olympia, 360 
Theocritus, contrasts the Aphrodite Pandemos 


of Scopas and the Aphrodite Urania of 
Pheidias, 379 #2; on Arsinoe IT. 's festival 


of Adonis, 513 
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